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preface 


The devastating man-made holocaust of World War 11 was 
fought by the greatest number of men in the history of 
civilization over the largest itrea of the world's surface. 
Nations of diverse beliefs joined forces in a time of des- 
periite trouble to withstand and hnally triumph over mon¬ 
strous tyrannies that would have returned man to the jungle. 
The cOvSt in human casualties and property damage was 
astronomical, almost incredible. 

As time rolls by and perspective shrirpens, the blurred pic¬ 
ture of those precarious yctirs from 1939 to 1945 begins to 
come into focus. It is the purpose of this book to present in 
concise form the driunatic story from Warsaw to l okyo Bay 
of thivS greatest of all wars, to describe in simple terms the 
causes of the conflict, the long, bitter, complicated struggle 
itself, and the results. 

Accent is on the essential. From the great mass of mate¬ 
rial, from the greatest production of printed sources in the 
history of war, an attempt has been made to extract (he most 
important events, incidents, and trends. The impedimenta 
but not the tools of the scholar have been delilxjratcly sacri¬ 
ficed. Ilicre are no footnotes to heckle the text, but care has 
been taken to arrive in the vicinity of the truth by attention 
to the best sources. 

Much detail has been eliminated, especially the minutiae 
of military operations, in favor of a comprehensive picture 
of broad military movements. Wliere there are dilTcrcnces 
of opinion or interpretation, attention is given to both sides. 
There were victories, defeats, and errors of judgment among 
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all the participants. The goal is economy of narration within 
a strict sense ot history. 

! wish to express my deep gratitude to Professor Wilbur 
(t, Cjatfney of the University of Nebraska for his invaluable 
assistance in the research and preparation of this manu¬ 
script. Warmest thanks are due to Miss R. E. B, Coombs, 
Mr. V. Rigby, and Mr. J. F. Golding of the staff of the 
Imperial War Museum, all of whom helped to make my 
stay io [,ondon during the preparation of (his book pleasant 
and rewarding. And further, a word of thanks to the aca- 
denric generation of war babies, now college students, whose 
keen questioning in cla.s.ses at The City College of New 
York taught me the value of searching for the essential. 
Above all, I wish to express my thanks to my wife, who 
worked with me on this project from beginning to end and 
whose keen eye for detail rcvscued me from many pitfalls of 
grammar and fact 


touts L, SNYDER 
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introduction 


Great war destroys and it builds. It dissolves old ties that 
bind some peoples together and reinforces the bonds be¬ 
tween others. It makes some men bestial and others noble, 
throws up great leaders while ruining some who professed 
to be leaders. It breaks bodies and hearts and systems of 
ethics. It poisons the meaning of existing words and kindles 
new language to express new concepts and experiences. It 
speeds up the process of change in the styles and manners 
of living and gives the world new machines, new clothes, 
new architecture, new painting; it revolutionizes science, 
invents new ways to kill a mass of people and to cure fever 
in a child. 

We cannot take its full measure. We had scarcely begun 
to sift the residue of World War I when its embers burst 
into the flames of World War 11. The second engulfrnent of 
human hopes came avS le^ss of a surprise than the first. The 
first taught us that massive butchery through stupidity and 
military helplessness could happen in our modern age. With 
the first died many values and assumptions about the inevi¬ 
tability of humanitarian progress that had grown and flow- 
ered for a hundred years. But no one intended that- It was in 
World War 11 that we learned to question the meaning of a 
thousand years of belief in the human spirit and shivered in 
the cold stench of medieval mania loosed from the cata¬ 
combs of the Dark Ages, for this time men saw in the Ger¬ 
manic insanity mass butchery following from deliberate 
purpose, down to the last neat medical chart showing the 
stress-resistiince behavior of the lower bowel under hydrau¬ 
lic pressure. 
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No one book, no shelf of books can take the full measure- 
trient of what happened, why it happened and what it did to 
organized human life upon this earth—not for at least an¬ 
other generation can the written word find the true defini¬ 
tions and terms of reference and so encompass the story in 
less than fragmentary fashion. It is an immense labor just 
to assemble the factual record as Prolessor Snyder has now 
done, to catalogue the larger events and to indicate their 
immediate causes and their immediate effects. This he has 
done with painstaking care; and as one who was personally 
involved with some of these events, in episodic fashion, I 
have found that these chapters have clarified portions of 
my own life for me. He has provided the long tliread upon 
which I can fasten in their proper place the little beads of 
experience, both bright and bloody, that my own memory 
has hoarded these fifteen years. 

Professor Snyder’s facts speak for themselves. Here it is, 
the whole panorama of men and minds in motion through 
six fantastic years. The accumulated impact of these facts 
ought, one would think, to leave the minds of readers who 
missed the war by time or distance dazed and shaken with 
the sheer enormity of the effort the monumental scale of 
man’s vileness and his goodness. But I suppose not. It 
seemed to me in the war that nature had provided man’s 
imagination with a built-in governor for his own protectioa 
We are so constructed that the nerve ends cannot remember 
pain or share it out, else the multiplication of pain would 
have been unendurable. Our emotional system permits only 
specialization, not generalization, of our suffering. That is 
why one peasant woman dying in a GTs arms could tear his 
heart, while the groaas of a thousand laid out in a village 
square could leave him unmoved. Men will chance war not 
only because death is unthinkable in each private mind but 
becaiLse death cannot be multiplied in the human spirit. A 
million deaths leave an empty place at only one family table. 
The reader who missed the war must know this if he is to 
comprehend bow flesh and blood and sanity could survive 
Stalingrad or Tarawa or Hill 609. 

And yet, in the longer meaning of man on earth there are 
no replaceable faces. In the long meaning war only sub¬ 
tracts—evil along with good, to be sure—but if we believe 
at all in the human spirit we can only conclude that the net 
of war is loss, frightful loss. Since a negative cannot be 
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proved, we can only guess at what our common culture lost, 
for this generation, in those thirty million graves of the last. 

The losses we can only assume; it is the changes that we 
can see even if we cannot yet measure them with finality. 
We can see that World War II reshuffled the political world 
of nations. It loosened the ties of the old empires and 
brought new nationhoods into being with many more on the 
way. It helped to awaken hundreds of millions of black and 
yellow people from their long sleep of subservience. It 
brought the United States of America and all its manifold 
influences back to the old world to stay. It prtxiuced far 
more nationalism than democracy, although it gave the 
German people one more chance, perhaps their last, at the 
democratic effort. It did not produce Communist China be¬ 
cause, at least in my own estimation, that would have hap¬ 
pened anyway; but it enormously strengthened Russian 
Communism, not so much by reaffirming its capacities in 
the great trial of war, but by weakening other societies and 
by leaving Communist armies astride them. 

It taught Europeans, as did World Wiir I, that the frag¬ 
mentation and ancient animosities of their region of earth 
must come to an end, but the second war, unlike the first, 
protiuced some true and measurable steps in those direc¬ 
tions. They are not long steps and they may fall back, but 
they are the longest steps taken toward the unification of 
the great European culture and economic complex that have 
been taken in five hundred years, and this is no slight thing. 

its sorrows crucified many American fmnilies and its easy 
rewards made others rich. It made permanent neurotics and 
gangsters of some of our young men and serious students of 
many more, who returned deepened and chastened and 
hungering for the solid meanings of personal life. It made 
England a healthier, more just society. It did, after all, put 
an end to the cruel dictatorships of Germany and Italy find 
Japan, an end to their imperial dreams and achievements. 
It cleared a dangerously long path ahead for the Bolshevist’s 
world plan, and the task of containing this will surely prove 
the identifying mark of this present generation in the history 
books; but, again, we cannot measure what miglit have been, 
and only the reckless will claim that what we now confront 
is worse than the confrontation a Fascist world victoiy 
would have meant. 

World War II galvanized the Arabic and Negro worlds 
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into self-consciousness, as well as the Asiatic, and not only 
because imperial power was weakened. Tliat power had gen¬ 
erally been exercised with cool indirection and with very 
few white bodies. Wliat happened in the consciousness of 
the ordinary, unlettered Arab and especially the black Afri¬ 
can, was something different. The wartime physical presence 
of masses of ordinary white men produced a sea of change 
in hundreds of African communities. For the first time 
since the coming of the first Portuguese traders and slavers 
to black Africa the black man saw the white man for what 
he really was. This winter in Lagos a middle-aged Nigerian 
politician said to me: “We found out from the GTs what 
our fathers had never found out from the God-like mis¬ 
sionaries and the colonial officers in their white suits. We 
saw the GLs laughing and weeping and stealing and squab¬ 
bling and itching for our women, and we began to lose our 
inferiority complex. White men were no better than we.’" 
So did the Chinese find this out, and the Indians and Indo¬ 
nesians and many others. By his hands and his amazing 
machines, the G1 altered the topography of some of these 
countrie^i; by his unaffected presence, by teaching the “na¬ 
tives” what he truly was, he taught them what they truly were. 
If the result shall prove good in the long run, surely this Ls 
one of the greatest, if unintended goods that the war spread 
over the earth. 

Black, white or yellow, the war altered the lives and 
minds of every man, woman and child who directly experi¬ 
enced its impact. I know of people who suffered so much 
they lost their sanity; I also know of people, mentally ill to 
the point of insanity, who left their hospitals cured because 
the war took them out of themselves, directed their spirits 
toward outward, realistic goals and gave them the inner 
peace that comes with the knowledge of usefulness to others. 
1 know men, including fellow war correspondents, who were 
so spoiled by the “glamour” of war that it took them years 
to accept again the routines of peacetime work; men, includ¬ 
ing leading professional soldiers, who came truly alive only 
in the war, literally loved the war and secretly long for its 
opportunities again. World War II was open sesame for 
whatever lay in an individual’s persona! character. If no¬ 
bility was there it came out; if weakness or bestiality was 
there, it came out, too. I can remember American privates 
risking their lives for their comrades and tending them with 
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loving care. J can remember American privates deliberately 
swerving their truck to smash an Italian peasant and his 
donkey into the ditch and laughing as they drove on. 

War has many faces and endless lessons to teach. It taught 
governments that traditional notions about industrial ca¬ 
pacity and finance were nonsense, in the test. It taught them 
that free societies can call up a greater discipline than totali¬ 
tarian societies, that free men can build anything, pay for 
anything they wish if only they have the will to do so. It 
taught close observers that there is no such thing as ‘*mili- 
tary science/’ Running a war or directing a single battle is 
neither a science nor a business but a kind of rude art in 
which training and intellect are probably of less consequence 
than patience, stamina and imagination. 

Great war is totally impartial, yet it treats no two men 
exactly alike. Those on the ground never quite understood 
those in the air, nor did those in the air understand those on 
the ground. Twenty miles between those in rear bases and 
those at (he front was as great a spiritual distance as from 
front to home city, five thousand miles away. All soldiers 
and sailors and airmen were lonely, even when jammed rib 
to elbow, farther from home thiin any map could measure. 
And most men in the war never quite felt that they were 
the “ones/’ the real ones; the whole thought of the wounded 
and the wounded thought of the dead. 

It began, it was somehow endured, it ended; but the 
shock waves it sent through our societies, our institutions 
and our nervous systems have not yet died away. It has per¬ 
manently marked the whole world and all those of the 
world’s inhabitants who knew the war. 

Books like this one are not likely to be written after any 
World War HI. Such a war is not likely to consist of a series 
of episodes with beginning and end, including the classic 
pattern of defeat or victory and then stalemate, then victory 
or defeat for one side or the other. Only in the most formal 
and temporary sense will there be “sides” at all. When it is 
over there may be men left alive here or there with the spirit 
to try to piece the story together and write it down, but it 
will not matter much whether they do or not. History will 
not matter because history has meaning only as a continuing 
story, as past implying future. World War II may have been 
senseless in origin, but its course and coasequence had co¬ 
herence. It added its mementoes to the thousands of statues 
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and monuments and plaques in a thousand cities which 
attest to the fact that men have always preferred victory to 
peace. Now, of course, science has news for the sculptors— 
they won't ever again, at least in the great nations, be design- 
ing tneraorials to national victories or individual heroes— 
whether those nations succeed in keeping the peace, or fail 

ERIC SEVA REIT) 

June. 1960 



Prelude: The Road to War 



chapter 1 

The Altar of Mars 


O judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. 
—-Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, 
Act 111, Sc. 2 


Blitzkrieg: in Poland 
Dawn, September 1, 1939. 

There was no declaration ot war. Across the western 
borders of Poland poured the first waves of Hitler's mighty 
war machine. Simultaneously, from East Prussia, Pomera- 
nia, Silesia, and Slovakia, nine Nazi columns, rolling at a 
furious tempo, converged on Warsaw. This was the first 
major campaign of World War II, a portent of later attacks 
on the Low Countries, on France, on Crete. 

ITie weather was on the side of the bigger battalions. Tlie 
clear autumn sunshine wtis ideal for air operations, the 
baked Polish plains made to order for the Panzerwagen — 
the German tanks—the rivers at low level for easy crossing. 

The German armies moved with inexorable precision. 
There was something familiar about it. It brought to mind 
the German invasion of Belgium in 1914, described by 
Richard Harding Davis: “Like a river of steel [the army] 
flowed, gray and ghostlike. . . . [ItJ rumbled by with the 
mystery of fog and the pertinacity of a steam roller.” 

But the 1939 version was streamlined. No longer was the 
main accent on those endless columns of marching soldiers, 
a few miles a day. Here was the first demonstration of 
Blitzkrieg, lightning war, a stunning revelation of military 
adaptability in the machine age. ITie experts were thor¬ 
oughly confused—“The modern German theory of victory 
by Blitzkrieg is untried and, in the opinion of many experts, 
unsound” (Time, June 12, 1939). 

Instead of the static lines of World War 1, epitomized at 
Verdun, where opposing armies dug themselves like moles 
into the ground and hurled artillery shells at each other. 
Blitzkrieg stressed mobility and fluidity. “The whole battle¬ 
field,” said one observer, “became an amorphous permea- 
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tion, like a plague of vermin in a garden/’ It was a new kind 
of attack that threw defenders into helpless coniiision. 

Ilie formula was devastatingly simple. First, prepare the 
way by fifth-colurnn activity behind enemy lines. Second, in 
a swift surprise blow, destroy the opposing air force on the 
ground, thus removing the prime obstacle to land attack. 
Third, slow up the enemy by bombing from the air all his 
means of communication and transportation. Fourth, dive- 
bomb troop concentrations to keep them off balance and 
prevent them from striking back in strength. Fifth, send 
light forces—motorcycle infantry, light tanks, motor-drawn 
artillery-—speeding into enemy teTTitory. SiAth, follow these 
with heavy tanks to carve out mechanized pockets in the 
rear. Finally, commit the regular infantiy, the toot soldier, 
supported by artillery, to mop up resistance and join op with 
the advanced forces. 

ITie key weapon was the military tank, a track-laying ar¬ 
mored car first used by the British in 1916 in World War 1. 
In 1918 it was still no more than a shield for advancing in¬ 
fantry, who fell in behind the moving vehicles. But now the 
(Germans used tanks as a mobile arm of the artillery. 

The operations were directed by Germany’s most experi¬ 
enced military leaders. In supreme command was General 
Walther von Brauchitsch, with General Franz Haider as his 
chief of staff. General Gerd von Rimdstedt commanded a 
group of three armies attacking from the south, and General 
Fedor von Bock a group of two armies driving from the 
north. This was superb military leadership. 

Tlie attacking Germans far outweighed the Poles, Esti¬ 
mates of German strength vary according to the authority 
and distinctions made between reguhur {Aktiv)^ reserve 
{Reservetnjppen), and occupation troops (Besatzung- 
sheer), TTiere were at least 75 German divisions, includ¬ 
ing reserve and occupation troops, a total of more than 
1,000,000 men. 'The Germans had a two-to-onc superiority 
in firepower, and 20 times as many tanks as the enemy. 

On paper the Poles had an army of 2,000,000 men. But 
Polish general mobilization did not begin until August 31, 
1939, one day before the attack. When the impact came, it 
was met with 600,000 troops in 30 infantry divisions, 11 
cavalry divisions, and one motorized, one mechanized, and 
one mounted brigade. 

Against the mechanized monsters of Hitler’s Panzerdivi- 
sionen the Poles sent their cavalry, booted and spurred. The 
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outcome of tbe match between horse and internal-combus¬ 
tion engine was not for a moment in doubt. 

Tine first phase of the Nazi Blitz came from the air. The 
Luftwaffe, the German air force, had a three-to-one advan¬ 
tage, more than 1,400 first-line aircraft, including dive 
bombers based on Konigsberg and Vienna, against 450 Pol¬ 
ish planes. There were virtually no air battles; the Germans 
concentrated on destroying the enemy planes on the ground. 
Goering’s pilots swooped down on Polish airfields and with¬ 
in two days annihilated almost the entire enemy air force. 
The mechanized Wehrmacht (armed forces) could now 
move ahead without danger from the skies. 

Simultaneously, German dive bombers demolished trans¬ 
portation facilities, bridges, and railroad stations, bombed 
communications, and trapped the Poles into immobility. 
There was havoc in the Polish rear, with no possibility for 
an orderly retreat. 

Then SchreckUchkeit, the German version of frightful- 
oess, calculated to goad the civilian population into quick 
submission. The dread dive bombers, Stukas (from Stun- 
kampfflu^zeug), with terror-provoking whistles in their 
wings, screamed down to hurl destruction upon Polish cities. 
Others roared along at treetop level to strafe the refugees 
cluttering the highways. 

Across the Polish border, which, after the rape of Czech¬ 
oslovakia, had been extended to a length of 1,200 miles, 
streamed the German armies. The Poles were forced to fall 
back, fighting a series of desperate delaying actions. Military 
mystery; Where were the second or third lines of trenches 
where the Poles might try again to halt the oncoming Ger¬ 
mans? The Poles were rapidly pushed back to a natural line 
formed by the rivers Narew, Bug, VisUila, and San. All they 
could hope for was to hold out until the rainy season should 
slow down German operations or until the British and 
PTench could relieve them by attacking from the west. 

The Polish border had been breached at a dozen points. 
The Germans moved, not only with infantry, the “queen of 
battles,” but with such trail-blazing motorized units as motor¬ 
cycles, light tanks, armored cars, motorized artillery, finally 
with heavy tanJks. Racing along, these columns headed for 
the defenders* nerve centers: road and railway junctions, 
bridges, telegraph stations, and airfields. As they penetrated 
deeply into the rear, they were supplied by planes with gaso¬ 
line, ammunition, and foodstuffs. 
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There was not only rapidity, but also precalculated method. 
There were no opposing lines, no head-on chishes, no fronts. 
Instead, there was a succession of sudden and deep pene¬ 
trations. Even the German General Command Elead- 
quarters was on wheels, able to adapt itself speedily to the 
situation at hand. It was all most perplexing to the Poles. 

The planned confusion was working pertectly. Next, the 
Germans commiued their superbly trained infantry. Push¬ 
ing ahead according to preconceived plan, the troops raced 
toward a rendezvous with the extended Fanzerdivisionen, 
Together they began to mop up resistance. 

It was something like Cannae, where Hannibal won a 
great victory over the Romans in 216 B.C. Pincers and en¬ 
circlement, with this innovation—a greater outer encircle¬ 
ment plus an inner one. On the outer rim in the north, one 
German army cut across the Polish corridor, where it split 
into two, one section moving still farther northward to re¬ 
duce the Polish port city of Gdynia, while the other con¬ 
tinued on above Warsaw in the direction of Brest-Litovsk. 
At the southern great semicircle, other spearheads swung 
wide around Krakdw in the direction of Lw6w. 

Inside the great circle more armies formed a smaller arc 
around Warsaw. ITie troops at the northern rim of the smal¬ 
ler circle moved toward Modlin and Kutno across the Vis¬ 
tula to hit Warsaw, while the southern flank chove through 
Lodz toward the Polish capital. Warsaw was the concentric 
goal of two powerful enveloping movements. 

In a little over a week von Rundstedt was hammering at 
the outer gates of Warsaw. And within two weeks two ar¬ 
mies from the north had trapped 170,000 Poles at Kutno, a 
hundred miles to the west of the capital. 

On September 17, 1939, came further bad news to the 
Poles. Stalin and Hitler, bedfellows by convenience, now 
carried out the terms of a secret protocol of the recent Mos¬ 
cow Pact. From the east, again without warning, Russian 
troops poured into Poland. They were coming, Stalin said 
blandly, as ‘liberators” to “protect” Ukrainian and White 
Russian minorities. There was little resistance as the Red 
troops methodically occupied the eastern Polish provinces. 
Within two days they held half of Poland. 

The Fuehrer had not counted on this swift penetration by 
the Reds, llie Russians had moved so quickly that they had 
not only cut him off from the rich oil fields of Galicia but 
also blocked his direct road to the oil of Rumania. 
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Poland was now trapped between (he Wehrmacht in the 
west and the Red Army in the east I'here was little she 
could do. She was crushed like an egg, 

Warsaw, capital and largest city of Poland, 389 mik\s east 
of Berlin, was completely encircled by German armies. But 
the Poles, organized under Mayor Stefan Starzynski, “vStefan 
the Stubborn,” still resisted. Polish othcers, who had left 
iheir surrendering troops outside the city, retreated into 
Warsaw to form new regiments consisting almost entirely of 
officers. The civilian population turned out en masse to dig 
trenches and construct fortifications. Tiny dugouts about 
five yards apart were manned by one or two men with rifles, 
machine guns, and hand grenades. T renches zigzagged along 
streets and backyards in such profusion that it was possible 
to step from the front doors of apartment houses directly 
into the trenches. 

The Germans first tried the weapons ol propaganda. Post' 
ers on the outskirts of the city announced in Polish: “Poles! 
Come to us. We will not hurt you. We will give you bread.” 
Airplanes rained down over the city millions of leaflets de¬ 
manding surrender, promising enemy troops that they would 
not be made prisoners of war, and informing the “brave 
officers” that they would be permitted to keep their sw'ords. 
Tire Poles contemptuously refused to take the bait. 

'Fhen came an all-out battering, day and night, from the 
air and from massed artillery. Railroad stations, coalyards, 
and hotels were gutted and reduced to shambles. The old 
Saxon palace in Pilsudski Square in the heart of the city was 
shelled and burned. Thousands of buildings were blown up. 
Fires spread everywhere. In ten days the great city was re¬ 
duced to smoking piles of brick, plaster, and debris. There 
was hardly an undamaged building left. 

Food ran low; water supplies and sewers were disrupted. 
On September 27, 1939, when there was no more ammuni¬ 
tion, the defenders capitulated. The next day the garrison at 
nearby Modi in f ortress surrendered unconditionally. 

A few isolated units held out in the south and east of Po¬ 
land until October. A last-ditch effort was made to estab¬ 
lish a new base at the Dniester River to await Allied help 
through Rumania, but in vain. There was some final resist¬ 
ance on October 5, 1939, at Lublin and I w6w, in the south¬ 
east. 

On September 28, 1939, Foreign Ministers Joachim von 
Ribbentrop and Vyacheslav Molotov met to divide the 
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spoils of war. A new “Frontier and Friendship Agreement” 
revised the tenns of the original Moscow Pact. Poland, a 
nation of 150,000 square miles and 35,000,000 people, was 
split for the fifth time (previous panitions in 1772, 1793, 
1795, and 1815), this time roughly along the old Ciir/on 
l ine, set up in December 1919 by the Allied Supreme Coun¬ 
cil as tiie tentative eastern frontier of Poland. 

ITie Germans t(X>k under their “protection’' 73,000 square 
miles, including the lion’s share of Poland’s mining and 
manufacturing areas, with 22,000,(X)0 people. Once again 
Hitler had demonstrated to his delighted people that he was 
n>e Mehrery the augmenter or aggrandizer, of the Third 
Reich- To his political laurels was added a great military 
triumph. 

But it was not altogether a cheap victory. Ihe Ciermans 
paid for it with 8,082 killed- 27,278 wounded, and 5,029 
missing. They lost 217 tanks and 400 aircraft. SmiUl matter 
to Hitler—^his Nazi legions were on the march. 

Ilte Russians, outspoken permanent opponents of “capi¬ 
talistic aggression” and “imperialism,” annexed 77,000 
square miles of Poland, including its major oil resources, 
and some 13,000,000 inhabitants. 

Before the capitulation, leading Polish officials, includ¬ 
ing President Ignacy Moscicki, Marshall Edward Smigly- 
Rydz, and Foreign Minister Colonel Joseph Beck, managed 
to flee to Rumania, where they were interned. In exile in 
Rumania, President Moscicki, as was his constitutional right, 
appointed Wladislaw Rackziewicz, then in Paris, as his suc¬ 
cessor, and the latter named General Wladislaw Sikorski to 
head a new cabinet set up at Anvers in France and later in 
Ix)ndon. TJie govcrnmcnt-in-exile was promptly recognized 
by both Britain and France. More than 70,000 Polish troops 
fled to France and lingland, <md Polish airmen rendered 
invaluable service in the Battle of Britain. 

The agonies of hell now descended upon the hapless 
Poles, prostrate before the conquerors. Dr. Robert l>ey, 
head of the German r.abor Front, forced tens of thousands 
into slave labor for the Nazi war machine. “Germans,” he 
said, “can never live in the same condition as Poles or Jews.” 
Civil Commissioner Kiessling of Thorn revealed the official 
Crerman attitude: “The Polish collapse these days has prov¬ 
en anew the inferiority of the Poles, lliere can be no leni¬ 
ency. In future we cannot work with such people. Poland 
was Gennan, is German, remains German. What the Poles 
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did not accomplish in twenty years, we shall accomplish in 
three years, lliis is our main task/’ 

Some 36,000 square miles of Poland were incorporated 
into Germany, Another 36,000 square miles were converted 
into a “Goiivernement General” with Krakow as its capital 
and the sadistic Hans Frank as Nazi administrator. Nazi 
Police Chief Heinrich Himmler, one of the most vicious 
mass murderers ol all lime, was designated to begin a merci> 
less extermination of Poles and iew.s by tiring squads and 
gas chambers, 

in a single mouth Poland had been crushed in one of the 
speediest campaigns in military history. I'hus began (he 
terrible blood bath of World War 11. 

The Tragic Audit of World War I 

It had happened before. On November 11, 1918, these ban- 
ner headlines were emblazoned on the front page of The 
New York Times: 

ARMISTICE SIGNED, END OF WAR! 

BERLIN SEIZED BY REVOLUTION IS I S; 

NEW CHANCELLOR BEGS FOR ORDER; 

OUSTED KAISER FLEETS TO HOI LAND 

The guns were silent. For four years and three months, 
for 1,565 days, the bloodiest and costliest conflict in the his¬ 
tory of mankind had been fought by 30 sovereign states in¬ 
cluding all the socalled Great Powers. A stunned humanity 
prepared to audit the cc^t.s of this abysmal carnage. 

ITie human cost in rough figures: 10,000,000 known dead 
soldiers: 3,000,000 presumed dead soldiers; 13,000,(K)0 
dead civilians; 20,0(X},0(K) wounded soldiers; 3,000,000 pris¬ 
oners; 9,OCX),000 war orphans; 5,OCX),000 war widows; 
10,000,000 refugees. 

Some 65,000,000 men had been mobilized in the deadly 
stmggle. Casualties in one form or another ran to 40 per 
cent, nearly one-half of the combatants. The generation liv¬ 
ing ihroijgh World War I had not comprehended bow lethal 
modern war had become. In sixteenth-century European 
wars the casualties w'ere approximately one of 20 combat¬ 
ants. hi the eighteenth century the ratio narrowed down to 
one out of seven. T wentieth-century civilization brought the 
count to one out of two. 
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Tlie figures in killed alone were enough to stagger the 
itii agination. More than twice as many were killed in World 
War 1 as in all major wars from 1790 to 1913, including the 
Napoleonic campaigns, the three wars of German national 
unification (against Denmark, 1864; against Austria, 1866; 
against France, 1870“! 871), the Civil War in the United 
States, the Boer War, the Russo-Japanese War, and the Bal¬ 
kan Wars of 1912-1913. 

All the belligerents lost heavily, but two thirds of the men 
mobilized and two thirds of those killed were on the Allied 
side. In proportion to its population France suffered the 
heaviest loss in manpower—1,427,000 killed, 3,044,000 
wounded, and 453,500 prisoners or missing. For the United 
Stales a comparable tragedy w'ould have meant 5,000,000 
killed and 11,000,000 w'ounded. 

Civilian deaths, directly and indirectly attributable to 
World War I, w'ere even greater than the military losses. In 
the wake of the conflict came starv^ation, epidemics, and dis¬ 
ease. Aggravated by the war, an influenza epidemic origi¬ 
nating in the United States raced around the globe. One of 
the three most terrible scourges in history, the flu took a 
heavy toll. More, it is difficult to estimate the serious nega¬ 
tive effect of the lowered birthrate of the war years. 

How can one reckon the value of human lives in terms of 
dollars or pounds? What is the gauge to measure lives cut 
short or the effects upon future generations? After the war 
sporadic attempts were made to determine the total eco¬ 
nomic costs. All were based upon elaborate guesswork; exact 
calculations were impossible because of imperfect records 
and the reluctance of governments to issue meaningful fig¬ 
ures. One thing was txagiSally clear—twentieth-century war 
had grown ten times as costly as the nineteenth-century 
variety. Europe was scraped bare as if by a swarm of locusts. 

One historian, E. L. Bogart, estimated in the early 1930’s 
the total immediate economic cost of World War I as $331,- 
600,000,000, including the cost of munitions, machines of 
war, property losses on land and sea, and production los.ses. 
JTiis did not include subsequent billions in interest payments 
on loans, pensions, and care for veterans. 

“Even these incomprehensible and appalling figures,’’ said 
Professor Bogart, “do not take into account the effect of the 
war on life, human vitality, economic well-being, ethics, mo¬ 
rality, or other phases of human relationships and activities 
which have been disorganized and injured.” 
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In the four years from 1914 to 1918 British domestic 
and foreign indebtedness rose from $3,000,000,OCX) to $25,- 
(XK),000,000. llie average daily cost to all belligerents in the 
first three years of the war was $123,000,000, By 1918 the 
struggle was costing $10,000,000 per hour. 

Tlirec hundred and thirty-one billion, six hundred million 
dollars! This amounted to hve and a half times as many dol¬ 
lars as the number of seconds that had elapsed since the birth 
of Chri,st. 

In 1934 the editor of Scholastic translated this huge figure 
into relatively understandable terms, It would have been 
enough to furnish: 

1. Every family in England, France, Belgium, Gennany, 
Russia, the United SUites, C^anada, and Australia with a 
$2,500 house on a $500 onc-acie lot, with $1,000 woith 
of furniture; and 

2. A $5,000,000 library for every coniinunity of 200,000 
population in each of the countries; and 

3. A $K),(X)0,000 university for each of thcst‘. communities; 

AND 

4. A fund that at 5 pt^r cent intere.st would yield enough to. 
pity indefinitely $1,000 a year to 125,000 teachers and 
125,000 nurses, and 

5. Still leave enough funds to purchase every piece of pro|> 
erty and all the wealth in J^Igium and France at a fair 
market price. 

The carnage and destruction of World War I were truly 
uneconomic. Before that conflict Norman Angell had pointed 
out in The Great Illusion that yar could never pay eco¬ 
nomically and that destnictive forms of production are para¬ 
sitical and anti-economic. He was dismissed as a pacifist and 
an impractical idealist. 

Economic Time-Puses of World War li 

It has been said that war is a series of dramatic incidents 
between long periods of boredom. But there is precious little 
drama in the background of war. 

The effective impulse of twentieth-century war came 
from clashing of political interests and emotions aroused by 
these. But underneath were powerful economic and finan¬ 
cial factors, forces that had already contributed much to the 
outbreak of World War 1, Iliese interlocking problems were 
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oot solved by the peacemakers of Versailles, with the result 
ihat, despite some profound changes in economic life, they 
continued to operate in the background and thus led toward 
World War 11. 

The never-simple historical explanation is to be found 
partly in the economic way of life fashioned in the precede 
ing two centuries. The expansion of Europe was aided by 
the accelerated pace of economic development—heated 
competition lor markets, for reserves of raw^ materials, for 
places to invest excess capital, for the control of land or sea 
communications. Rivalries and jealousies became increas¬ 
ingly dangerous as nation after nation schemed for a place 
in the sun. 

In a world in which each nation wanted a favorable bal¬ 
ance of trade and economic self-sufficiency, each resorted to 
economic warfare with such weapons as protective tariffs, 
managed currencies, subsidized trade, and cutthroat compe¬ 
tition. There was little seme of common economic welfare. 
Industrialists looked upon the wwld as an economic jungle, 
in w^hich the prize of material success went to the shrewdest 
and most powerful. 

The victorious democracies of World War 1 failed to 
achieve economic stability. With the global economic and 
financial depression of 1929 came panic and havoc. Tfiree 
dissatisfied nations—Germany, Italy, and Japan—com¬ 
plained loudly that they, the “have-not nations,” had not 
been given their fair share of the earth's surface and its re¬ 
sources. 

The democracies, disunited and militarily unprepared, 
sought to retain their economic dominance in the face of 
these new challenges. They were willing to make conces¬ 
sions in the hope that appeasement would avert war. 

Thus, on the one side came a coordinated effort to break 
down the old society and substitute for it an Axis-domi¬ 
nated, Axis-serving, “racially pure” Utopia, the end of 
political man's desire. On the other side, there wa.s a half¬ 
hearted attempt to maintain the .status quo or something ap¬ 
proaching it. 

From his Roman balcony Mussolini shouted to the world 
that an impoverished Italy had been meanly treated. With 
highly vocal Italian scorn he excoriated the statesmen of 
Versailles, accusing them of denying Italy the fruits of vic¬ 
tory. There were too many people on Italian soil, he 
charged, and there were too few colonies to house the excess 
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population- Bow could a new-born, revitalized Italy obtain 
satisfaction for her needs? Not from the “putrescent corpses'* 
of the fat, bloated democracies, certainly not from that 
citadel of pertitty—England, nor from that homeland of 
selfish individualism—France, nor from the prosperity- 
swollen United States. 

Italy, cried the master of Fascism, would attain her right¬ 
ful place in the hierarchy of nations only by using the mil¬ 
lions of bayonets in the hands of her tigerish fighting sons. 

Japan, second in time-order of the vtKalizing have-not 
nations, had quickly learned the ways of the West. During 
World Wiir I, she had played a waiting game, refusing to be¬ 
come deeply involved, but zealously studying and preparing 
for the big day. Japan developed her own version of L^bem- 
raiirn (living space). The militarists (or GumbaUsu), the 
Elder Statesmen (or Genro)^ and the business interests (or 
Z4iibatsu)y the latter including the powerful Mitsui and Mit¬ 
subishi corporations, all agreed that only more territory for 
Nippon couki solve the problems of a multiplying popula¬ 
tion and a detkiency of raw materials. 

If the tiny isle of England could expand her influence 
throughout the world, was it not reasonable to expect that 
the Japanese, chosen people of the Sun (iod, had the right 
to similar expansion in the Fiu: East? It was a matter of life 
or death to obtain raw' materials for the insatiable Japanese 
mdiistrial machine and to acquire colonies for excess popu¬ 
lation and economic exploitation. 

The Japanese would caiwe out a huge empire in East Asia 
and make it prosperous by initiative, intelligence, and the 
Samurai sword. Who but the decadent democracies would 
deny to Japan a better standard of living? And if the United 
States, whose immigration laws had grossly insulted the 
great people of Nippon, stood in the way, its navy would re¬ 
ceive the same annihilating treatment as had the Russian 
fleet during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 1905. Death 
to the enemy and "BanzaiT (“Ten thousand years, for¬ 
ever!'*) to Japan’s glorious future. 

From Nazi Germany, the third have-not nation, came re¬ 
peated and persistent demands tor a place in the sun. Ger¬ 
man economic progress had been phenomenal during the 
late nineteenth century, when the country was transformed 
from a predominantly agrarian to a modern industrialized 
state. Business and banking were concentrated, laissez faire 
was abandoned in favor of protection, the armaments in- 
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diistry promoted, a colonial policy inaugurated, Wilhelm II 
dismissed Chancellor Bismarck in 1890 and embarked upon 
a New Course stressing an intensified colonialism and tlie 
creation of a major navy to coasoHdatc Germany's |x>sition 
as a world power. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth cenrury Britain was the 
manufacturer, carrier, merchant, and banker of the world. 
Her colonial empire w^is first in size, her industry enjoyed a 
global reputation (“Made in England’' was the leading 
trade-mark of the world’s commerce), and her navy ruled 
the oceans. Some two-thirds of the world’s shipping was 
British, 

Germany’s economic expansion clashed head-on with the 
old established British imperialism. Germans began to chal¬ 
lenge Britons in the world’s markets. Germany’s strategic 
position in Central Europe made her logically the leader of 
Continental trade; her great coastal cities of Hamburg and 
Bremen were leading centers for North European com¬ 
merce, Gernum economic paternalism, plus efficiency and 
scientific genius, sparked this upsurge of economic power. 
Even her late start in industrialization gave Germany the 
advantage of having her industries equipped at the begin¬ 
ning with the most modern machinery. 

Before World War I Germans outstripped EInglishmcn in 
many fields, especially in manufacturing, agricuiture, com¬ 
merce, and mining. Statistics on iron-ore production, the 
key figures in modern economy, reveal the extent of Ger¬ 
man economic progress in the race with Britain: 

PRODOCnON OF FRON ORE 



in Germany—tons 

In Great Britain—ions 

1880 

7.239,000 

18,026,000 

1890 

11,406,000 

13,781,000 

1900 

18,964,000 

14,028,000 

1909 

25,505,000 

14,980,000 


llie figures are enlightening: in 1880 Great Britain pro¬ 
duced about two and a half limes as much iron ore as C^er- 
many, but within less than three decades the Germans bad 
nearly doubled the British rate of production. This, said the 
Germans, proved that World War 1 stemmed largely from 
Britain’s jealousy. 

The Gennan economy was dealt a hard blow by the defeat 
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of 1918. The Allies appropriated all the German colonies, 
what was left of the German navy and merchant marine, 
German working capital, even German domestic animals. 
The valuable iron-ore deposits of Lorraine went to France. 
Germany’s gold supply evaporated. 

The inflation of 1923 hit the German economy with im¬ 
pact, crippling the industrial machine and impoverishing 
the nation by destroying the value of its money. With its 
currency, its insurance policies, its savings accounts, and 
pensions wiped out, the middle class, backbone of the 
economy, staggered through the economic morass, Had not 
the Western nations stepped in with the Dawes Plan (1924) 
and the Young Plan (1929), the Cierman economy might 
have collapsed altogether. There was a temporary boom as 
foreign funds streamed into Ciermany, hut the depression of 
1929 abruptly halted outside aid. 

Then came Hitler’s drive for a Wehrwinschaft, or “de¬ 
fense” economy. ITie Fuehrer rigidly controlled the entire 
system, allocating raw materials, controlling investments, 
dictating prices and wages, and piling surplus capital into 
armaments. He deliberately abandoned the Weimar Repub¬ 
lic’s welfare economy, in which goods were produced for 
universal consumption, and substituted for it a war econ¬ 
omy, The entire Nazi industrial machine, from top to bot¬ 
tom, was geared for war. 

This, then, was the new economic challenge. Once again a 
New Order had appeared in Germany to challenge the de¬ 
mocracies, Hitler had two goals in mind: to prevent a repe¬ 
tition of the blockade that smothered Germany in 1918; 
and to tear up the Treaty of Versailles by the one incontro¬ 
vertible argument—victory in war 


The Role of Nationalism 

In 1848 Karl Marx predicted that a gradual ICvSvSening of 
the sentiment of nationalism and a corresponding growth of 
internationalism would lead inevitably to the union of the 
workers of the world. Seldom in the history of thought has 
any social prophet been more in error. 

Marx was fantastically wrong. Far from losing its po¬ 
tency, nationalism in the last century grew more and more 
intensified until it became the prime generating political 
force of the twentieth century. Norman Angell penned this 
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raemorable sentence: ‘Tolitlcal nationalism hais become, 
for the European of our age, the most imfKHlant thing in 
the world, more importiint than civilization, humanity, de¬ 
cency, kindness, pity; more important than life itself/’ 

E'rrors in judgement about nationalism were responsible 
in large part for the two World Wars of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury and for the subsequent peace treaties, llie Treaty of 
Versailles and its parallel treaties after World War i sought 
to remake the map of Europe on the basis of oalional self- 
determination and the will of the victors. 

But, instead of settling European antagonisms, national¬ 
ism only aggravated them. The boundaries of states still did 
not coincide with those of population and language. Na¬ 
tional minorities, which demanded to be freed of foreign 
domination, continued to protest. Vigorous assertions of 
national feeling Increased in strength and significance. 

The mushroom growth of ultranationalism was particu¬ 
larly virulent in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy, where, by 
the nature of totaliUnian dictatorship, it could be used in 
the drive to change the map of Europe by force. The dicta¬ 
tors did not shrink from appealing to doubtiul or illusory 
principles. The end justified the means. Nothing wds more 
important to the dictators than personal glory, the will to 
power, and national prestige. The same sentiment gripped 
the Japanese militarists. Human beings were little more than 
animals in the global jungle. Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo 
would have their people be tigers and lions in a world popu¬ 
lated mostly by liimbs and sheep. 

In the Age of Nationalism, Britain, France, and the 
United States could live only by expressing the counterirri¬ 
tant of their own nationalism. The blood bath starting in 
1939 was in part the logical outcome of increasing antago¬ 
nism between an order of states established by treaty and 
other ‘'peacefur’ means, and the driving force of the New 
Order. 

The deceptively simple term nationalism is in reality a 
complex historical phenomenon. A knowledge of its mean¬ 
ing is essential but is embarrassingly difficult to establish. 
Generations of scholars have devoted themselves to clarify¬ 
ing the meaning of nationalism. But there has been no una¬ 
nimity of definition. One of the reasoas is that the meaning 
of the tenn shifts with the course of history. Even more, 
nationalism may mean different things to different people, 
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The word, like democracy, is often used to express totally 
divergent views. We are faced with confusion thrice con¬ 
founded. 

By adding the sutfix “-ism” the nation is endowed with 
new traits that make it more than a mere political or cul¬ 
tural community. Any definition has its weaknesses, but the 
following may be least objectionable: 


Nationalism, a product of political, economic, social, and 
iiiteJiectual factors at a certain stage in history, is a condi¬ 
tion of mind, feeling, or sentiment of a group of people 
living in a well-defined geographical area, speaking a com¬ 
mon language, possessing a literature in which the aspirations 
of the nation have been expressed, attached to common 
traditions and common customs, venerating its own heroes, 
and, in some cases, having a ci>mmon religion. 

Each segment of this definition is open to attack. For ex¬ 
ample, Switzerland has four languages, but there is a Swis.s 
nationalism; there was no Polish territory from the late 
eighteenth century until 1919, but Polish nationalism per¬ 
sisted. 

Nationalism is first and foremost a state of mind, an act of 
consciousness, a psychological fact. It is a socially approved 
symbol used by modern society in its continuing search for 
security. It is a superimposed, synthetic sentiment. By no 
means an absolutely necessary way of life, it has been con- 
structed as artificially as was the Panama Canal. 

Nationalism, like all historical movements, is deeply 
rooted in the past. Its first great manifestation was in the 
French Revolution, which stimulated and spread it. Its 
composite pattern utilizes some of the oldest and most 
primitive feelings of man, including love of birthplace and 
hatred for the foreigner (xenophobia). In the nineteenth 
century it became a force either for the unification of peo¬ 
ples or for the disruption of old composite states. The idea 
spread that collectivities of peoples, or nations, would be¬ 
come good and peaceful forces as soon as they were able to 
break away from multinational states. 

In the twentieth century nationalism spread to Centra! 
and Eastern Europe and eventually to Asia, the Middle East, 
and Africa, to countries which, unlike the West, had had no 
experience with individual liberty. The new form of na¬ 
tionalism in the Age of World Wars subordinated the in- 
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dividual to the state, llte accent was on a closed society, 
instead of on the open society in which a premium is placed 
upon the freedom of the individual, upon liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, 

“T hough national {ndependence brought a great emo¬ 
tional elation to many peoples at the time of its achieve¬ 
ment/' said the Iiistorian Hans Kohn, “the historian will ask 
himself whether this momentary elation is not trx> dearly 
bought. National independence and sovereignty, tmiltiplied 
and sanctified in the last decades, has not turned out to be a 
reliable road to a greater individual liberty and more secure 
inter national peace/' 

To nationalism and its effects, then, may be attributed 
much of the blame for the outbreak of World War IT, 


International Anarchy 

Another basic cause for both World Wars was the lack of 
effective machinery for regulating relations between nations. 
In their everyday life human beings found it expedient and 
neccvssary to use policemen to prevent asocial conduct. But 
what about the international scene? Here there was nothing 
to prevent a nation from going berserk as a result of its 
f nist r at ing ex peri ences. 

In 1926, Ci. Tx>wes Dickinson, British Cvssayist, published 
a significant book titled International Anarchy, 1904-1913, 
in which he recounted the selfish secret intrigues of all the 
Powers. Ihis international anarchy culminated in World 
War I. ‘This much is true,” Dickinson wrote, “that until 
men lay down their arms, and accept the method of peacea¬ 
ble decisions of their disputes, wars Ciin never cease.” 

Dickinson was not alone in his belief that the only hope 
for the future lay in international organization. Since the 
days of Plato, men of wisdom have been saying the same 
thing. Maximilien de B/"thune, Baron de Rosny and Due de 
Sully (156(>~1641), faithful friend and rainister to Henry 
TV, worked out a “Grand Design” of a vast Biiropean fed¬ 
eration of 15 states, a “Christian Republic/’ to be directed 
by a general council of 60 deputies. But the plan was never 
carried into effect. 

In early modern times, the growth of commerce, the rise 
of national states, and frequent wars all combined to create 
the need for a legal code that would operate at a level above 
the laws of individual national states and restrict their irro- 
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sponsible actions. Modern international law was system¬ 
atized and popularized by a Dutchman, Hugo Grotius 
(1583-1645) in his Law of War and Peace (1625). Grotius 
held that international Jaw embodies rules that each nation 
is morally required to obey, even if Ibey could not be im¬ 
posed by a superior force. 

Considerable hope was aroused among reasonable men 
by the two international Peace Conferences organized by 
Czar Nicholas II of Rassia and held at The Hague in 1899 
and 1907. But little was done by the delegates to these meet¬ 
ings beyond passing resolutions calling for the promotion of 
international peace and for humane conduct of war, such as 
prohibiting poison gas, dum-dum bullets, or the launching 
of projectiles and explosives from balloons. Note the persist¬ 
ence of the idea of “the laws and customs of war.” But the 
key problem was how to prevent sovereign states from going 
to war. 

World War I made it imperative that a global federation 
or world-state be formed to promote international accord. 
But how could international order be achieved on a scene 
marked by discontent of the defeated powers, disillusion¬ 
ment of the victors, and an America retreating into isola¬ 
tion? The League of Nations, brain-ohild of Jan Smuts, a 
South African leader, was offered as a solution. 

From the beginning the League of Nations was the spe¬ 
cial project of President Wilson, who worked himself into 
the grave on its behalf. “The Covenant we offer,” he said, 
“must be based primarily upon moral sanctions with resort 
to force only as a final means of action.” 

Wilson went to the Peace Conference at Versailles in 
1919, the first American president to leave the United 
States during his term of office. ITie peoples of Europe wel¬ 
comed him as if he were the Messiah, with cries that seemed 
to come from the heart of humanity. But the statesmen of 
Versailles denounced him as an impractical idealist who 
knew nothing of the realities of diplomacy. Georges Cle- 
menceau, the Tiger of France, annoyed by the Wilsonian 
Fourteen Points projected as a statement of American war 
aims, commented: “Wilson has to have Fourteen Points; the 
Good Lord Himself had only Ten!” 

Bitter were the battles among the Big Tltree—Wilson, 
Ciemenceau, and Lloyd George. The last reportedly com¬ 
plained, in a moment of whimsy: “What am I to do between 
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a man who thinks he is Jesus Christ and another who thinks 
Vie is Napoleon?” 

Wilson, his nerves shattered by the interminable bicker¬ 
ing, was certain that the peoples of the world shared his 
hatred of war, militaiism, and the old secret diplomacy. He 
did his best to purge the world of war through the instru¬ 
ment of the l.eague of Nations. With gre^t reluctance he 
even accepted some of the Viarshcr terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, the treaty of peace with Germany, in return for 
support of tlie League. He was successful in having the full 
Covenant of the Ixague inserted into the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles as the first of its 15 parts. 

But once home, Wilson found himself embroiled in a 
battle with isolationist Republican senators who, among 
other reasons, resented having been left behind on the jun¬ 
ket to Versailles. 'Hiey viciously attacked the l^eague, “ Lhe 
United States must not be trapped in foreign entanglements.” 

Wilson tirelessly traversed the country by railroad, literally 
begging the people for support. He warned that if wc did 
not join the league there would certainly l>e another world 
war within another generation. After delivering his fortieth 
speech, at Pueblo, Colorado, he collapsed from nervous and 
physical exhaustion. 

The abstention of the United States was a deadly blow to 
the League. In Triumph and Tragedy (Volume VI of bis 
history of World War 11), Winston Churchill states flatly 
that the League was ruined by the failure of the LJnited 
States to take an active role. There were other contributing 
factors, such as the failure to include the defeated powers in 
the original membership list, the unwillingness of the major 
powers to disarm, and the survival of power diplomacy. But 
the League could not survive without American partici¬ 
pation. 

The League was able to dispose of several dozen minor 
disputes, most of them legacies of the war. Example—the 
dispute between Finland and Sweden over the Aaland Is¬ 
lands in the Gulf of Finland. 

But observe that these were relatively minor quarrels. 
After 1931 came the major international disputes. The 
League failed to halt Japanese aggression in China, to check 
Italy in Etliiopia, or to handle the problems arising from the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Still, despite its weaknesses, the League of Nations was 
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the most prorriising institution as yet brought into existence 
to promote international understanding. A modest beach- 
head was established in the struggle to establish a world 
society with a tormal constitution. With all its limitations, 
the first important step had been taken. 

The statesmen of the postwar era had learned little. Again 
they reverted to the futile behavior of the past in the search 
for security and disarmament. It was the same old story of 
combinations, treaties, revanche. 

Germany and the Central Powers, defeated on the battle¬ 
fields, were united in their desire to repudiale the peace 
settlements, Ttic Western Powers feared the expansion of 
Bolshevism, while the Soviet Union was convinced the 
entire world wanted to destroy her. The PYench, even though 
counted among the triumphant Allies, were gripped by a 
feeling of insecurity. Britain persisted in an attempt to 
restore the old European balance of power, which would 
enable her to maintain a dominant position on the Gonti- 
nent. The United StatCvS, disgusted with the recurrent Euro¬ 
pean crises, returned to isolation. 

This was the soil of an uneasy Europe in which the 
dragon’s teeth for the next war were being planted, soon to 
spring up as armed hordes. Many men saw it coming. Few 
could do an>thing about it. 

The more level-headed members of the I..eague, sensing 
the coming explosion, did their best to forestall it. If there 
had to be a system of security, the Ixague would do its best 
to improve it. In September 1923 it unanimously adopted 
the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, calling for member 
nations to assist one another if attacked. No nation signed 
the treaty, primarily on the ground that it did not adequately 
define the terms “aggressor” and “aggression.” In October 
1924 the League Assembly adopted the Cieneva Protocol 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, this 
time clearly defining an aggrcvssor as a “state which resorts 
to war in violation of the undertakings contained in the 
CT^venant of the present Protocol.” Britain opposed the 
Protocol because it called for global commitments that she 
was not prepared to make. Again failure for the Ijeague, 

Meanwhile, the powers reverted to the old system of 
alliances; this time the combinations were not kept secret. 
Rival alliances had not prevented World War I, but the idea 
persisted. Almost immediately after World War I three sys¬ 
tems of alliances were set up—^French, Russian, and Italian. 
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The French, with a virtual fixation upon security, asked 
for an Anglo-American Ireaty of Guarantee to protect 
them from a future attack by Germany. “We French,” they 
said, “have lived across the Rhine from the Germans for a 
thousand years. We know them far better than you do. They 
will atUick us again.” Neither the British nor the Americaos 
were willing to commit themselves. The French, skeptical of 
l.eague help, thereupon concluded a series of alliances and 
alignments with Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Soviet Russia, and England, At the same time 
France encouraged the fonnation of the little Entente 
among Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumania to main- 
tiiin the Treaty of Trianon, to prevent a re.storation of the 
Hapsburgs, and to oppose any Hungarian irredentist out¬ 
break. 

Soviet Russia, fearful of an internationaJ combination 
directed against her, also concluded a chain of nonaggres- 
sion pacts ajid commercial treaties with her neighbors. Italy, 
disappointed by what she considered to be shabby treatment 
at Versailles, followed suit. 

l.cx:amo brought some hope. Gustav Stresemann of Ger- 
many, Aristide Briand of France, and Austen Chamberlain 
of England met at Locarno on October 5-16, 1925, and in 
an atmosphere of sweetness and light signed a series of 
seven treaties. Germany finally recognized her western 
boundaries as set by the Treaty of Versailles, and relin¬ 
quished her claim to Alsace-l^rraine. France, in return, 
agreed to halt any efforts to promote a separatist republic in 
the Rhineland. Evacuation of the Rhineland was promised 
for an earlier date than had been set at Versailles. Germany 
was admitted to the League of Nations, as a Great Power. 
Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium guaranteed the mainte^ 
nance of the Locarno agreement. Locarno was hailed as the 
inauguration of a new era of peace and good will. 

Nearly three years later, on August 27, 1928, 15 nations 
signed the K ellogg-B riand Paris Peace Pact, in which they 
agreed to renounce war ns an instrument of national policy 
and subscribed to the principle of arbitration and concilia¬ 
tion to settle international disputes. By 1933, 63 nations 
had signed the pact. But added qualifications made its terms 
equivocal—most signatory powers including the United 
States reserved the right to take measures judged necessary 
for self-defense. 

It seemed, however, that at long last the statesmen of tlie 
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world would settle their differences around the conference 
table. 


The Race to Arms 

llie blind and the foolish never saw the relationship between 
arms and Armageddon. Adding its weight to the causes of 
the war was the increasing pace of the armament race. Be¬ 
hind this was the great political force of the h930’s—fear: 
fear of war, fear of its consequences, fear that one’s nation 
might be unprepared. Decent men who hated war recoiled 
toward peace, but these same men, living in fear of war’s 
possible outcome, were driven to prepare for it Nations, 
keeping jealous watch, came to expect war. 

There were attempts to halt the arms race, but they were 
half-hearted, insincere, incomplete Statesmen agreed sanc¬ 
timoniously to reduce arms that had already been out¬ 
moded, but they reserved an eagle eye lor what each poten¬ 
tial enemy was doing in the way of manufacturing deadlier 
weapons. 

The l-.eague tried hard. Its Covenant contained several 
provisions for disarmament, but the nations carefully 
averted their eyes. Point No. 4 of Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
had mentioned disarmament, but even here there was the 
inevitable loophole: “Adequate guarantees . . . that na¬ 
tional armaments will be r^uced to the lowest point con¬ 
sistent with national safety.” 

lire attempt at naval disarmament foundered in rough 
seas. In 1921-1922 President Harding called the Washing¬ 
ton Naval Conference. I'here was agreement: a ten-year 
capital-ship holiday, and restriction of remaining ships to 
a ratio of United States, 5; Great Britain, 5; Japan, 3; 
France, 1.67; and Italy, 1.67. To meet this ratio the United 
States destroyed a part of its great fleet. Other nations 
merely tore up blueprints for projected naval additions. 

The Geneva Naval Conference, called in 1927 to limit 
the construction of small ships, broke up without any ac¬ 
complishments. The I^ndon Naval Conference of 1930 
attempted not so much to reduce naval armaments as to 
limit them. The signatories iasisted upon an “escalator 
clause,” permitting each power to exceed the tonnage limits 
if in its opinion new construction by a non-signatory power 
threatened its own security. 

How could there be any progress in the face of this 
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tongue-in-cheek diplomacy? ITie London Naval Confer¬ 
ence of 1935-1936 was called when Japan suddenly de¬ 
manded naval eqitality with the United States and Great 
Britain. Ihis was too much. The Great Powers terminated 
the capital-ship holiday and resumed unlimited naval con¬ 
struction. 

Kqually fruitless was the attempt to limit land annaments. 
What was the “common yardstick,” the fair measure by 
which disarmament could lx; achieved without threats to 
the security of any nation? The l eague strove vainly for 
some solution. At the World Disarmament Conference, 
beginning in Geneva in 1932, President Hoover siiggestcd 
a one-third reduction of land forces and the total abolition 
of tanks, bombing planes, and large mobile guns. 

But there was a Nazi fly in the ointment. Hitler demanded 
that Germany be permitted to arm to parity with France. 
ITie request was denied. Germany then deserted the Dis- 
armaraent Conference and in October 1933 resigned from 
the league. After further meetings, the Conference, hope¬ 
lessly deadlocked, was permanently adjourned. 

Tliijs the sad story of postwar disaramnent Behind it 
was a great debate. Proponents argued thiit the sensible and 
civilized thing for the natioas was to disiirm, for without 
cirmamcnts there would be no more wars. In the past, they 
said, arms races had invariably led directly to war. Once 
an arms race began, it progressed geometrically, each side 
seeking to outdo the other. Weapons were quickly out¬ 
moded; they were a tricky investment through which the 
world’s wealth was systematically poured dowm an uneco 
nomic rathole. 

On the other side were the advocates of preparedness. 
The only way to prevent war, they said, was to make ono 
self so powerful that an aggressor would never risk an 
attack. Preparedness was the insurance premium against 
war. Victory would go to the nation which tiarned it through 
foresight and readincvss. By spending only a fraction of its 
national income, a people could save itself from the even¬ 
tual outpouring of money and lives necessary to win. In the 
final analysis, war was a natural activity of man, to be 
avoided, if possible, but to be won at all costs once it had 
begun. It was even charged that disarmament was a dream 
of Jews, S(x:ialists, and hysterica! women. 

The debate was settled by the emergence of Hitler. The 
obvious threat of the Axis led to the abandonment of 
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elToris to limit armaments. In 1933, the year of Hitler’s 
accession to power and the last effective year of the Ver¬ 
sailles League of Nations system, the armies of the world 
numbered 7,(K)0,()()0 men, the navies 3,000.(KK) tons, there 
were 14,000 military aircraft, and $4,000,000,000 were 
being spent annually to oil the machinery of war. 

In 1938, the year of Munich, the armies of the world 
mcreased to 10,000,000 men. naval tonnage to 8,000,000, 
military planes to sonte 50,000, and $17,000,000,000 were 
spent to keep the men and machines of war. Tliese were 
staggering figures, hut they shrank into insignificance once 
Poland was invaded by the Germans 

llie surge to catastrophe was on. 

In terms of 1939, the European stop-Hitler coalition 
(Britain, France, Rumania, Greece, and Poland) seemed 
to have an edge on the Axis (Germany, Italy, Hungary, and 
Spain)—282 against 209 divisions. Advantage in sea power 
went to the Allies (the British Navy alone was strong enough 
to defeat any combination of two European navies). But 
the Axis was superior in submarine strength. In the air each 
coalition had about 6,5(K) first-line military planes. 

But no one could measure the strength of the impondera¬ 
bles—^leadership, strategy, tactics, morale, good fortune, 
role of the neutrals. 

The Psychological Climate 

Many who lived through the horrors of World War 1 were 
emphatic in their first reactions: “Never again!’' But they 
soon forgot, just as men cease remembering the pains of 
illness and push annoying thoughts deep into the sub¬ 
conscious. 

One of the fatal flaws was in the educational process. It 
was the same depressing story. Impressionable youngsters 
were nourished on tales of battlefield comradeship, heroism 
under tire, the glory of victory, the inadmissibility of defeat 
Veterans, forgetting the stench and filth of war, boasted to 
their sons about feats on the battlefield and dropped mys¬ 
terious hints about that unforgettable leave in Paris. 

I'he process was repeated in the schcxils. Glamorize the 
nauseating. Watch the new wars start in the history class¬ 
rooms 

Why these periodic descents into barbarism? For most 
people war was a scourge of mankind, inevitable, inexplica- 
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ble. Hiere was much to learn, but little public interest. A 
Parliament of Man? Let the bleeding hearts worry about 
that nonsense! Much more important was the immediate 
business of making a living, the acquisition of a refrigerator, 
sUx^k dividends, country-club membership. Material success 
was the thing! Let the professors worry about past wars. 

Dedicated scholars had worked hard to clear up the 
"‘mystery'’ of war. They showed how in the past spiritual 
limitations on war had been suggested by the teaching of 
Plato, by the Christian view of nature as cornipt and sin¬ 
ful, and by the application of moral imperatives in educa¬ 
tion and politics. Further, they revealed how these restraints 
had gradually broken down under the impact of material 
progress and the concomitant undermining of morals and 
ethics. The new science had created an economy of abun¬ 
dance and along wdth it overwhelmingly destructive weapons. 

Die thing to do, then, said the scholars, was to devote as 
much attention to the conquest of the w^ar spirit as to any 
communicable disease, to relegate war to the status of canni¬ 
balism. 

The scholars pointed out that man was living in an era of 
illusion, irrationalism, and aggression. In the democracies, 
they said, the people, concerned about the maintenance of 
the status quo, slumbered on the edge of the abyss. And in 
the have-not nations the masses turned to demagogues who 
urged them to “think with the blood” and strike for world 
power. The stage was set for conflict. 

There was no easy solution. The scholars had not given 
a satisfactory response to the key question of 1939; How 
could the world rid itself of the stench of Hitlerism without 
the use of force? 



chapter 2 

From Manchuria to Anschluss: 
Stages of Axis Aggression 

The way io gain actual right in Manchuria and 
Mongolia i.v to use the region as a base and 
under the pretense of trade and commerce 
to penetrate the rest of China, 
—The I'aiiaka Memoriai, 1927 

The German State should embrace all Germans, 
with the task not only of collecting and maintaining 
its most valuable primitive elements, 
but also slowly and surely of raising 
itself to a ruling position, 
—Adolf Hitler, 1933 

War is to the male what child hearing 
is to the female, 
—Benito Mussolini, 1936 


Prologue I: The Manchurian Crisis, 1931 

“From the fact of the divine descent of the Japanese people 
proceeds their immeasurable superiority to the natives of 
other countries in courage and intelligence.” 

“Japan must no longer let the impudence of the white 
man go unpunished.” 

“It is the duty of Japan to expel Chinese influence from 
Manchuria and to follow the way of Imperial Destiny.” 

TTiiis the challenge from Japanese militarists, hotheads 
who had rapidly pushed their way to power and who were 
in a position to lead the nation on dangerous military adven¬ 
tures. No one, they said, could prevent the expansion of an 
jimbitious nation like Japan. ITie first problem was the 
acquisition of the Chinese mainland. Then the unconquera¬ 
ble spirit of Japan would spread to the seven seas and the 
five continents until a Pax Nipponica was established all 
over the world. Anything standing in the way would feel 
the weight of the Samurai sword. 

As early as 1914 Japan had violated Chinese neutrality 
by landing troops in the area around Kiaochow, which Ger- 
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oiany had leaiied from China in 1898. On January 18, 1915, 
lokyo presented President Yuan of China with a list of 
Twenty-One IDeniands significantly written on War Office 
stationery watermarked with machine guns and battleships. 
The aim—to transform ("hina into a Japanese protectorate, 
VVashiogton vigorously protested the arrogant action, where¬ 
upon Japan withdrew most of the demands. The Twcnlv- 
One Demands had been only "‘wishes.’' 

Ogden Nash later caught the spirit in two lines; 

How courteous is the Japanese: 

He always says Excuse it, pleaseT' 


At die Washington Conference, held after World War i 
from November 1921 to February 1922, Japan, along with 
the United Stales, Great Britain, France, Italy, the Nether¬ 
lands, Belgium, Portugal, and China, signed the Nine-Power 
Treaty guaranteeing the territorial integrity and independ¬ 
ence of China tind establishing the principle of the Open 
Door, allowing any nation to trade in China. All signatories, 
including Japan, agreed “not to support any agreements by 
their respective nationals with each other designed to create 
sptieres of influence or to provide for the enjoyment of nui- 
tually exclusive opportunities in designated parts of Chinese 
territories.’' 

To fiery Japanese militarists any promises, treaties, or 
agreements were so much dry rot, the impedimenta of deca¬ 
dent Western liberal democracy. As the European situation 
became increasingly chaotic, Tokyo’s war lords saw their 
golden opportunity. They would take advantage of China’s 
military weakness and embark upon a drive to world power. 

The first goal was Manchuria—a half-million square 
miles of potential wealth. Here could be found adequate 
supplies to feed the Japanese war machine—iron, coal, 
copper, lead, manganese, oil shale, even gold. Strategically, 
Manchuria would provide Japan with a much-needed biifi’er 
state vis-a-vis Soviet Russia. Further, surplus Japanese 
population could be siphoned off to Manchuria. 

The foundations for expansion had already been laid. As 
early as 1919 the Dai Nippon Kokusuikai (Greater Japan 
National Essence Society) had gathered a million members. 
The Kokuhonsha (National Foundation Society) was al* 
ready at work preaching a xenophobic nationalism. 

Along with words went the weapon of political assassina- 
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tion. On November 14, 1930, Prime Minister Yuko Hama- 
guchi was shot by a young fanatic. In March 1931 the 
Sakurakai (Cherry Society), organized among field-grade 
otiicers, attempted a military coup iVitat under General 
Kuniaki Koiso, the so-called Tiger of Korea. The plot failed 
by mere accident when senior ofiicers refused to go along 
with the conspirators. 

In early September 1931 came the first of the China “in-' 
cidents,” Severtil Chinese bandits exploded a small bomb 
on the tracks of the Japanese-controlled South Manchurian 
Railway. ITie damage was small. A tiiiin passed over the 
spot a few hours later, and subsequent investigation re¬ 
vealed that the destroyed section of track measured exactly 
31 inches! 

But this was enough for Tokyo’s hotheads. This was 
“banditry” and it would be settled by force. On September 
18, 1931, without consulting the legal Reijiro Wakasiiki 
cabinet, Japanese forces struck, and quickly captured Muk¬ 
den with its barracks of 10,000 Chinese soldiers. | 

China immediately appealed to the League of Nations. 
TJie League responded by organizing the Lytton Cominis~ 
sion to investigate the situation on llic spot, submit a report, 
and recommend action. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese went ahead with the conquest 
of all Manchuria, which (hey completed in Januajy 1932, 
Then the NipponCvSe forces turned soiitltwtu-d to strike at 
the heart of the Chinese dragon. Here they were oppofjed 
by the Chinese Nineteenth Route Army, which took orders 
from the radiciil leftist government at Canton, not from 
the Nationalists at Nanking. A five-week battle cost 23,000 
lives, 20,000 of them Chinese. 

lire soil of China was drenched in blood. Infuriated by 
Chinese resistance, the Japanese destroyed and pillaged the 
countryside, slaughtered prisoners of war, raped women 
and killed children. It was an exercise in cruelty that 
shocked the world. But this was only the beginning. 

Tokyo was catapaulted into a frenzy of joy. The mili¬ 
tarists had been right after alll ITie most popular tune of 
the day, “The Song of the Human Bomb,” celebrated the 
feat of three Nipponese soldiers who had blasted a stretch 
of barbed wire by hurling themselves into it with bombs 
fastened to their bodies. 

Japan transformed Manchuria into the “independent” 
Republic of Manchukuo (State of Manehu) on March 9, 
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1932. From his comfortable retirement the last heir of the 
Manchu emperors, Henry Pu-yi, was imported by Tokyo 
to become, at first, regent and then, two years later, Em- 
peror Kang Teh. Patriotic Chinese responded by organizing 
a boycott which cut Japanese exports to China by 94 per 
cent. 

Despairing of receiving any help from the League, the 
( hinese, on May 31, 1932. accepted an armistice at Tangku, 
rhe Japanese were to return north of the Great Wall, while 
a demilitarized zone would be maintained between the wall 
and a line drawn roughly from Tientsin to Peiping. 

The final l.ytton Report, published on October 4, 1932, 
condemned Japan as an aggressor, but proposed a setile- 
meat by which Japan's special interests in Manchuria would 
be reco^ized. Shortly afterward Japan withdrew from the 
IvCagiie. 

iSuring these depressing negotiations, Great Britain, occii- 
pied with the economic depression, refused to support sanc¬ 
tions against Japan. Only in Washington was there deter¬ 
mined opposition to Japan's bull-in-the-china-shop behavior. 
On January 7, 1932, Secreljiry of State Henry L. Stimson 
proclaimed what wjis thereafter called the Stimson Doctrine; 
'TlTe United States does not] intend to recognize any treaty 
or agreement , . . which may impair . , . the sovereignty, 
the independence, or the territorial and administrative in¬ 
tegrity of the Republic of China . . . or ‘the Open Door 
policy.’ ” 

Thirty-one inches of track blown up at Mukden had 
brought Tokyo’s militarists the prize of Manchuria. But 
this was also the first preliminary bout of World War II, the 
beginning of a chain reaction leading to the explosion over 
Hiroshima in 1945. The system laboriously built up at Ver¬ 
sailles, for which millions of lives had been sacrificed in 
World War I, had received the first of a series of lethal 
blows. Others were to follow. 


f’rologue II: The Conquest of Ethiopia, 1935-1936 

From a balcony on the Piazza Venezia in the heart of Rome 
came another strident denunciation of the status quo, an¬ 
other contribution to the compounding series of aggressions 
leading to World War IL 

With jaw thrust forward, arm waving, eyes flashing, Mus¬ 
solini hurled his challenge: “We will imitate to the letter 
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those who are lecturing us. They have shown us that when 
it was a question of creating an empire or of defending it, 
they never took into account at all the opinion of the world.’* 

ITie Mediterranean, the Duce thundered, was Italy’s sea. 
He would revive the greatness of ancient Imperial Rome 
and “the glory of Italian jirms.” He would not be thwarted 
by the weakling democracies! The world would lejirn to 
respect Italian bayonets! 

Mussolini’s Fascist totalitarian state had met with some 
success after the March on Rome in October 1922. Enough 
that Winston ChurchiU, who should have known better, 
professed to see some positive aspects in it. The Italian 
dictator had driven the Communists from the streets of 
Italy, subjugating them and others with bowehwrecking 
doses of castor oil. He had almost eliminated unemployment 
by the simple expedient of placing the jobless in the army. 
He had improved industry and agriculture, reclaimed land 
from the marshes, and inaugurated hydroelectric power 
statioas. He had strengthened the armed forces. And miracle 
ol miracles—it was claimed that he had even made the 
Italian trains run on time! 

But the world depression hit with the impact of a sledge¬ 
hammer on a country already weakened by economic mis¬ 
fortune and not yet reyjived—if indeed it could l>e revived— 
by the “miracles’* of Fascism. Italians began to question 
their leader’s ability to provide for them. Since there was 
little Mussolini could do to improve the domestic economy, 
he turned to foreign adventure to keep his Fascist regime in 
high gear. He had to find some outlet to demonstrate the 
power of Italian arms. 

Sometimes called Abyssinia, Ethiopia, a semicivilized 
coxintry of 450,000 square miles, was one of the oldest 
Christian nations in the world. Lying in northeast Africa, 
it was bounded by Italian Eritrea, French Somaliland, and 
British Somaliland on the northeast, Itidian Somaliland on 
the southeast, British Kenya on the south, and Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan on the west. Its economy was primarily agricul¬ 
tural, but its resources were potentially great, including 
deposits of gold, silver, manganese, tin, copper, asbestos, 
potash, sulphur, mica, and some coal and iron. All this was 
invaluable for the Italian war machine. 

Tliere was also an old score to settle. Menclik II, who bad 
ascended the throne in 1889, had brought aU Ethiopia under 
a single nile. Italy wanted Ethiopia even then. Her five-year 
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attempt at conquCvSt culminated on March 1, 1896, in a 
disastrous massacre of Italians at Adowa. Since then Ethi¬ 
opia had moved in the orbit of Great Britain and France, 
both of which had signed a treaty in 1906 guaranteeing its 
independence. 

The fulminating Duce demanded that the slate be wiped 
clean of this humiliation of Italian arms. He would have 
vengeance for Adowa. 

Emperor Haile Selassie, born July 17, 1891, was a well- 
educated, sensitive, dignified little man, who had served as 
regent since 1916, as king from 1928 on, and as emperor 
from 1930 on, after the death of Empress Zaiiditu. His was 
a tremendous task—to unify and modernize his backward 
country despite ethnic and religious differences, the tradi¬ 
tion of separatism among local chieftains (rases), slavery, 
and widespread ignorance and superstition. In 1923 Ethi¬ 
opia was accepted as a member of the IJ:^ague of Nations 
after Haile Sehissie promised to suppress slavery and the 
slave trade in his kingdom. 

For the ambitious Mussolini the still-unresolved issue of 
slavery wjis made to order. He would “carry the torch of 
civilization into Ethiopia,” bring an end to the slave trade, 
acquire riches for his war machine, and turn the attention 
of grumbling Italians away from their domestic problems. 
It was certain to be a pushover. 

Further—enticing thought—Mussolini would keep pace 
in the scramble for world power. The Fuehrer himself was 
not at all opposed to the idea of Italian penetration in Africa. 
The Duce\s contemplated adventure would divert him from 
Europe, area of Hitler’s own Lebensraurn, Furthermore, 
Mussolini would soon find himself in difficulties with both 
Britain and France, which had guaranteed Ethiopian inde¬ 
pendence. Such was the pattern of loyalty among the dic¬ 
tators. 

The technique of trumped-up border incidents had al¬ 
ready been used effectively by the Japanese at Mukden in 
1931. On December 5, 1934, came another in Africa. This 
time there was a clash between the escort of an Anglo- 
Ethiopian boundary commission and Italian troops at the 
Walwal oasis near the border between British and Italian 
Somaliland. A hundred Ethiopians and 30 Italian troops 
were killed. Haile Selassie claimed that the oasis was 60 
miles inside the Ethiopian frontier and that it had been 
illegally occupied by the Italians, 
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rhe Diae thundered wrath. He demanded an apology, 
an indemnity ol 200,000 Ethiopian talers, and punishment 
lor the responsible Ethiopian oflicers. Haile Selassie refused 
and brought the matter to the league. Negotiations were 
slow and painful. Mussolini, with bellicose speeches, began 
sending reinforcements to Africa. He warned appeasers that 
he would not be satislied “by the cession of a couple of 
deserts, one of salt, one of stone.” 

The expected assault came on October 3, 1935. Italian 
forces based in Eritrea streamed across the borckrs of Ethi¬ 
opia, Mussolini shouted: “A solemn hour has struck for 
Italy!” 

Its Covenant directly violated, the League acted with 
unaccustomed speed. At Geneva, a week after the invasion, 
50 out of 54 nations in the Assembly (only Italy, Hungary, 
Austria, and Albania dissented), agreed with the Council 
that Italy had gone to war in defiance of its obligations. In 
accordance with Article 16 of the Covenant, League mem¬ 
bers were instructed not to sell goods to Italy, not to allow 
the flotation of loans for her, nor to purchase any goods 
from her (economic sanctions). 

There was world-wide outrage at Mussolini’s action, and 
praise for the League’s decision as a victory for collective 
security. 

Ihc key issue wtus oil. But the Ixague had not included 
oil among its economic sanctions. An embargo on this vital 
material would have brought Italy to her knees within a 
few months. Britain and France were reluctant to extend 
the embargo to oil, from fear that such a vital throttling 
might foice Italy to fight them, literally for survival. The 
l.eague itself declined to take the crucial step. Furthermore, 
four nonmembers of the League—the United States, Ger¬ 
many, Japan, and Brazil—^were not compelled to honor the 
sanctions clause. Nor did President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
neutrality legislation cover such essential war materials as 
oil, scrap iron, and steel. Apparently, Mussolini was going 
to get all the oil, as well as other war materiel, he needed. 

At this point appeared two “peacemakers” who managed 
to worsen an already critical situation. Sir Samuel Hoare, 
the British foreign secretary, had no doubts that Britain 
could defeat Italy if necessary, but he was not convinced 
that Ethiopia was worth a major war. The Fascist-minded 
French premier, Pierre Laval, sympathetic to Mussolini’s 
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drive in Africa as long as it did not disturb French interests 
there, agreed with Hoare. 

The notorious Hoare-Laval Plan was born in December 
1935. Italy would be granted outright some 60,000 square 
miles of Ethiopia along the borders of Italian Samoliland 
and Eritrea, in return for a corridor of about 3,000 square 
miles connecting Ethiopia with the port of Assab in Eritrea, 
In addition, Italy would obtain 16C),000 square miles as “a 
zone of economic expansion and settlement.” 

In effect, the two generous statesmen would hand over 
some two thirds of Ethiopian territory as an appeasing gift 
to the grasping Diue. 

Hoare and Laval had pledged each other to secrecy. But 
the wily Frenchman immediately announced the plan to 
the press. A howl of indignation penetrated England’s fog. 
To give the Duce on a silver platter a victory that he had 
not yet won was more than the sensitive British public, 
press, and Parliament could stomach. 

Astonished by this reception, Hoare resigned, to be suc¬ 
ceeded as foreign secretary by Anthony Eden. I.aval sur¬ 
vived the storm and managed to hold on to his office for 
another few weeks. 

For the Ethiopian campaign Mussolini cominitted ten 
divisions, 250,000 troops, plus another 150,000 African 
natives. Also a huge mass of war materiel, including tanks, 
motorized units, and planes, all under the competent lead¬ 
ership of Commander in Chief Marshal Pietro Badoglio. 

Pitted against this huge force were 35,000 poorly armed 
Ethiopians and a hastily raised militia of untrained tribes¬ 
men bearing old muskets, swords, and spears. They had no 
tanks, no artillery, no planes. The Ethiopian defense was 
incompetent and mismanaged. Instead of retiring to the 
moimtains and resorting to guerrilla warfare to tie dowm the 
invaders, the rival Ethiopian rases, vying among themselves 
for the honor of first crack at the Italians, hurled masses of 
men against steel in suicidal frontal attacks. 

It was a slaughter. 

The war was fought with incredible barbarities on both 
sides, neither of which paid the .slightest attention to the 
Geneva Conventions. The Ethiopians, overconfident and 
certain of another Adowa, tortured and beheaded any 
Italians they could capture. The llaliaas replied ia kind, 
adding the refinement of mustard gas. 
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1 he horrible results as recounted by an eyewitness: “Some 
were blinded. When others saw the burns spreading upon 
their iirnris and legs and felt the increasing pain, whose 
source and end they could not understand and for whose 
cure they had no medicine, [they] broke and fled. Tl\e Ethi¬ 
opian forces jerked suddenJy backward, horrilied, and sciU- 
tered.” 

For Mussolini’s son, Vittorio, it was “wonderliil sport” to 
bomb Ethiopian cavalry from the saJety of a pursuit plane. 
His reaction was recorded by the press throughout the 
world: “One group of horsemen gave me the impression of 
a budding rose unfolding as the bomb fell in their midst and 
blew them up. It was exceptionally good fun.” 

Ihe Italians directed two massive spearheads against 
Ethiopia, one from Eritrea on the north and the other from 
the Somaliland front. The northern forces began an advance 
along a huge escarpment, avoiding the ravines on one sirle 
and the wastelands on the other, and speedily occupied 
A(jk>wa. 

C dnlrary' to foreign assumptions that the Italians were 
reluctant fighters, Mussolini’s legions moved with dispatch 
and smoothness. Tlie southern spearhead, under command 
of Marshal Rodolfo Graziani, moved cautiously, seeking to 
win over to his side the dissident Ethiopian rases. 

One Ethiopian stronghold after another fell to the Italians 
during the opening months of 1936. Haile Selassie himself 
was defeated at l^ake Ashangi in April. On May 2, be es¬ 
caped from Djibouti in French Somaliland on a British war¬ 
ship and headed for Europe. Addis Ababa, the capital, fell 
three days later. Tlie cjimpiiign ended when Graziani’s col¬ 
umns moving up from the south made contact with Badog- 
lio’s army in the north. 

On May 9, 1936, King Victor Emmanuel III was pro¬ 
claimed Emperor of Ethiopia, Within a month Mussolini 
organized Ethiopia, Eritrea, and Somaliland into Italian 
East Africci, with Marshal Pietro Badoglio as viceroy. In 
1937 the Duce liimself took over the position of Minister 
for Italian Africa. 

llie deposed mmiarch, Haile Selassie, pathetic but still 
dignified, went to Geneva to plead his case. He stood pa¬ 
tiently before the Assembly of the League of Nations, while 
his efforts to speak were drowned out by shouting Italian 
newsmen. 

It was a prophetic speech: 
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1, Haile Sela^ssie 1, Emperor of Ethiopia, am here today to 
claim that justice [which] is due to my people, and the as¬ 
sistance promised to it eight months ago by 52 nations which 
asserted that an act of aggi'ession had been committed., . 

It is my duty to inform the governments assembled in 
Geneva . . .of the deadly peril which threatens them.... 

fit is] a question of the trust placed in slates in inter¬ 
national treaties [andl of the value of promises made to small 
states that their integrity and their independence shall be 
respected and assured. In a word, it is international morality 
that is at stake. . , . 

Apart from the Kingdom of God, there is not on this earth 
any nation that is higher than any other. .. . 

God and history will remember your judgment. 

The League did nothing. Its judgment was indeed remem¬ 
bered by history. On July 16, 1936, after just 241 days of 
'*the first great noble experiment of the coercive powers,'’ 
the league put an end to sanctions against Italy. Thereby 
it publicly declared its impotence. 

It Wits another humiliating defeat for the cause of collec¬ 
tive security. 

In seven months the triumphant Mussolini had won Ethi¬ 
opia—at the cost of 2,813 Italian troops, 1,593 native sol¬ 
diers, and 453 Italian workers killed. 

Italy remained in the league for another year and a half, 
and then, following the example of Japan, submitted her 
resignation. The Duce had dealt a body blow not only to 
the League but also to the entire European theory of inter¬ 
national law and the principle of cooperation among nations. 
Worst of all, he had demonstrated by his assault on Ethiopia 
that, in the 1930’s, might made right. And he had provided 
Hiller with new ammunition for the unilateral denunciation 
of treaties. 

Another milestone was pa.sscd on the road to World 
War 11. 


Dress Rehearsal: The Spanish Civil War. 1936-1939 

From the ulcerous sores of Manchuria and Ethiopia the 
scene of the developing drama of aggression shifted to the 
Iberian peninsula. Here the Spanish C ivil War, beginning 
as a local uprising, was soon transformed into a dress re¬ 
hearsal for World War II. 
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Twentieth-ccntuiy Spain was cursed with a politically 
liostable government, incompetent, corrupt, inetlicient. 
lliis wiis a country of men without land. A few thousand 
grandees owned more tlKin half the land, some one and 
a half million peasants owned only two per cent, and two 
million peons owned no land at all. Illiteracy and poveny 
were widespread in this backward country, a politicaJ and 
culturai anachronism. 

World War I brought Spain a measure of prosperity, but 
after 1919 the country experienced renewed economic dis¬ 
tress, political chaos, social unrest, militoiy weakness. In 
1921 came rnilitaiy disaster in Spanish Morocco, where a 
Spanish army of 20,000 men was decimated by guerrilla 
Rills under Abcf-ebKrim. On September 23, 1923, Captain 
General Primo dc Rivera seized the government and, with 
the acquiescence of Alfonso XIU, established a military 
dictatorship under the slogan "‘Country, Religion, Mon¬ 
archy.” When the world depression hit an already weakened 
Spain, Rivera resigned on Jantuu-y 28, 1930, and fled to 
France. Allbnso followed him into exile the following April. 

Wild rejoicing greeted the new middle-class Republic, its 
banner of red, yellow, and purple stripes, and its first presi¬ 
dent, Niccto Alcala Zamora, llie new government pushed 
through a scries of harsh laws directed against monarchy, 
army, Church, and aristocracy, all pillars of the Old Regime. 
Similar steps had been taken in the French Revolution a 
century and a half earlier. In twentieth-century Spmn they 
were greeted with a riot of dissension—strikes, demonstia- 
tions, assassinations. Nearly everyone had a grievance of 
one kind or another against the new Republic-—royalists, 
Spanish officers, landlords, businessmen, the papacy. 

Criticism from the Right was matched by resentment 
from the Left. When the eteciioiis of 1933 showed a victory 
lor the Rightist parties—the revolutionary l.eft—Anarclr- 
ists, Syndicalists, and Communists, all of whom believed 
that the government was too lukewarm in its treatment of 
the monarchy, aristocracy, Church, and army—was aroused 
to fury. 

When the government, now controflecl by the Right, 
sought to suspend the new land laws and anticlerical legisla¬ 
tion, there followed another wave of upri.sings, seizure of 
estates by the peasants, burning of churches, street battles, 
general strikes, martial law, and political asvsassinations. 

Meimwhile, Fascism was taking firm root. A Fascist 
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group, called the F’alangc, or Phalanx, was lounded by 
Antouio Prirno dc Rivera, son of the lorrncT dictalor. 
Assistance came at once from Mussolini and Hitler, both 
interested in fishing in troubled Spanish waters. As caiiy as 
1934, Mussolini promised Sp<uiish monarchists that he 
would send them 20,(XK) rifles, 20,000 hand grenades, 200 
machine guns, and a million and a hiilf pesetas. Spanish 
generals found sympathetic attention at the German Em¬ 
bassy in Madrid aiid at German consulates throughout 
Spain. 

The “wave of the future,” originating in Rome and Berlin, 
was begiaoing to splash its muddy waters over republican 
Spain. 

fhe reaction to increasing Fascism was the formation of 
a Popular Front, consisting of middle-class liberals and 
such I eftists as Radical Republicans, Socialists, Syndicalists, 
Anarchists, and Communists. Opposed to the Popular Front 
were monarchists, clericals, Conservative Republicans, and 
Fascists. In the general elections of 1936 the Popular F'ront 
obtained 260 seats in the Cortes, the opposition 213 seats. 
Once again there was terror from both Right and left. 
Orderly governinent seemed impossible. 

What about the army? In this explosive situation tlie atti¬ 
tude of the militaiy was of critical comequcnce. “The 
ambition of every Spanish general,” commented the Span¬ 
ish publicist Salvador de Madariaga, “is to save his country 
by becoming her ruler.” 

July 13, 1936. The signal for revolt came when a mon¬ 
archist leader was murdered. The disgusted generals decided 
to take mattei^s into their own hands. 

Scheduled for the role of generalissimo and dictator was 
General Jose Sanjurjo, “Lion of the Riffs,” former com¬ 
mander of the Civil Guard. In August 1932, Sanjurjo had 
led an unsuccessful revolt against the Azana government 
He was captured and sentenced to death, but the judgment 
had been commuted to life imprisonment- From his exile in 
Portugal, to which he had escaped, Sanjurjo took a plane 
from Lisbon to Seville, where he planned to summon the 
army to overthrow the haled Republic. But the plane 
crashed and the chosen Man on Horseback was killed 

Second choice for the role was a short, stocky officer who 
had become a general at the age of 32. Francisco Franco, 
born December 14, 1892, had organized the Spanish Foreign 
legion in Morocco and had worked with French Marshal 
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Henri Petain to suppress a native revolt led by the ubiquitous 
Abcl-ehKrini. In 1934, Franco was appointed chief of the 
general staff, a position from which he was divsmissed in 
1936 when the Popular Front came to power. He was made 
military governor of the (^anary Islands, a post amounting 
to virtual exile. 

Upon the accidental death of Sanjurjo, Franco, disguised 
as an Arab, flew from the C anary Islands to Morocco in a 
British plane chartered by sonte wealthy Spaniards. Here he 
announced himself as ‘X'ommander in Uhief of the Fighting 
Forces in Morocco” and called upon the mainland army to 
join him. At this time the Spanish army numbered 1()(),(XKI 
men, of whom 15,000 were officers. There was an amazing 
supply of general officers, a peculiar Spanish custom—195 
generals on the active list and another 437 in reserve. 

Franco gave the command for revolt on July 17, 1936. 
Most of the generals and their men immediately fell into 
line. But the navy and air force remained loyal to the gov¬ 
ernment. Well disciplined and w^ell armed, the Rebels cap 
tured Toledo on September 27, 1936. 

Thus began three years of sanguinary' civil war, with no 
bounds to the bitterness, the mhumanity, the cruelty. Both 
sides were guilty of gruesome tortures and atrocities, the 
worst since the Spanish Inquisition. The Rebel slogan; 
‘Franco, ves! Communism, no!” The Loyalist motto: 

‘They Shall Not Pass!” 

The Fascist-minded Rebels, w'itb ten times as many 
planes, tanks, and hcavy^ artillery pieces as their opponents, 
speedily conquered the w^estern half of the country. ITiey 
besieged Madrid in 1937. Steadily advancing against stub¬ 
born opposition, Franco w^as in control of two thirds of 
Spain by May 1938. He extended his lines to the Mediter¬ 
ranean between Barcelona and Valencia, thus cutting the 
I oyalist armies in two. 

On March 28, 1938, Madrid sufTendered, after 32 months 
of bloody conflict, leaving Franco in control of all Spain. 

But this w^as only half the story. What began as just 
another Spanish army revolt was soon transformed into an 
international conflict between the Fascist dictatorships of 
Italy and Germany on tfie one side and the Communist dic¬ 
tatorship of vSoviet Russia on the other. For both Mussolini 
and Hitler the Spanish Civil War was a heaven-sent oppor¬ 
tunity to extend the range of Fascist power, strike a blow 
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at Communism, and test their troops and weapons under 
combat conditions. 

On July 28, 1936, at the beginning of the conflict, when 
it appeared that Franco would be unable to transfer his 
Mc>ors and Foreign Legionnaires from Morocco to the 
mainland, Hitler had sent 30 Junker transport planes to do 
the ferrying. This wiis token aid, to be followed by a flood 
of munitions, ammunition, guns, and troops, phmes, pilots, 
and mechanics, all sent with the blessings of Hitier and 
Mussolini. 

By 1937, Franco had 30,000 Italian troops and 12,000 
Germans under his command; eventually there were at least 
100,000 Italian soldiers in Spain. The papacy gave its spir- 
itual support to Franco, ‘'that loyal son of the (’hurch.” 
When Italian troops left for Spain, they received the papal 
blessing before they left Italian soil. 

Soviet Russia, too, was involved. “The liberation of Spain 
from the yoke of Spanish reaction,” Stalin said, ”is not the 
private concern of Spaniards, but the concern of all ad¬ 
vanced and progressive humanity.” “Advanced and pro¬ 
gressive” Russia had sent technicians and materiel into 
Spain as early as November 1936, and soon began to pour 
more men and supplies into the country, though not at the 
same rate as Germany and Italy. Communists trained in 
Moscow, including Tito of Yugoslavia and Dimitrov of 
Bulgaria, went to Spain to fight against Fascism. 

From all over the world sympathizers with the Spanish 
Republic enlisted in international brigades to fight in Spain, 
including an “Abraham Lincoln Brigade” recruited in the 
United States. Such liberals as George Orwell enlisted in 
the loyalist cause in the belief that Franco had to be de¬ 
feated to halt the march of Fascism. It was rumored that 
some liberals facing Franco’s lines were shot in the back, 
which, if true, amounts to a curioas commentary on the 
Communist conception of cooperation. 

What about France, Great Britain, and the United States? 

Although theoretically in sympathy with the Spanish Re¬ 
public, they sealed its doom by insisting upon strict neu¬ 
trality. As soon as the civil war began in Spain, a noninter¬ 
vention agreement was concltuled among England, France, 
Italy, and Germany. The British and French adhered to the 
agreement; Mussolini and Hitler paid no attention to it 
Under international law the legitimate Spanish Republican 
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government had a legal right to purchase arms from the 
W esiero democracies, but the latter choked oif the desper¬ 
ately needed supplies on the ground that the democracies 
might become involved in an unwanted war. The Fuehrer 
and the Ditce had no such compunctions. 

Premier Leon Blum, head of the French Popular Front 
government, studiously avoided arousing Rightist opposi¬ 
tion in France by retraining from any visible encourage- 
tnenr of the vSpanish Loyalists, Britain supported the inter- 
oationai boycott of Republican Spain iis a means of staying 
out of the war. The United States enforced its own neu¬ 
trality legislation, although this was a civil war to which 
the American neutrality law's did not apply. President Roose¬ 
velt appealed to American citizens not to sell arras to either 
side. But Cierrnan and Italian planes that bombed Spanish 
cities were powered by American gasoline. 

Rescued by Gentian and Italian intervention, Franco 
established a totalitarian dictatorship. He restored the privi¬ 
leges of the Old Regime to army, clergy, and upper classes. 
He put a halt to the breakup of great estates, returned their 
land to the grandees, restored sequestered properties to the 
Church, and reinstituted clerical control over education. 
He abolished labor unions and forbade strikes. He com¬ 
menced a reign of terror against all political opponents, 
arresting somewhere between 500,000 and 2,000,000 po¬ 
litical prisoners and subjecting many of them to barbarous 
punishment. Thoasands of refugees escaped to France, 
where, a serious problem for French authorities, they lan¬ 
guished in concentration camps. 

On April 7, 1939, Franco announced his adherence to the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, directed against Communism, imply¬ 
ing the addition of Madrid to the Rome-Berlin Axis. (In 
1936 Mussolini and Hitler bad joined forces in an “Axis,'* 
so called because all the European states were supposed to 
revolve around the two great powers of Germany and Italy, 
as a wheel revolves around its axle.) On September 27, 
1940, Japan formally adhered to the union, now called the 
Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis, or the “Pact of Steel.” 

After eight years of precarious survival, the Spanish Re¬ 
public was no more, A million lives had been lost in this 
fratricidal struggle. Spain was left with a heritage of bitter¬ 
ness, disillusionment, and poverty. 

For Hitler and Mussolini it was another great victor>' 
against the West, another tightening of the Axis grip on the 
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McdiletTanean, For Britain and France it was a grave set¬ 
back, a blow to their prestige, an omen of worse things to 
come. For Stalin the events in Spain indicated that possibly 
his own aggressive interests could be served better by col¬ 
laborating, at least for the time being, with the Axis rather 
than with the weak-kneed Western democracies. For the 
thinning ranks of believers in the League of Nations it was 
another demonstration of impotence in the face of aggres¬ 
sion. 

For millions of men it was the harbinger of death to 
come in a much greater struggle. 

The "China Incident," 1937 

Baron General Sadao Araki, Japanese war minister and 
leader of the war party, called it Kodo, The doctrine of 
Kodo, meaning “Way of the Emperor,” was a mysterious 
substance that would expand Shinto, the “Way of the Gods,” 
all over (he world. 

The implication of these doctrines, plus additional be¬ 
havior codes, was that Japan was the only divine nation 
with a divine mission to rule the world, llie supreme virtue 
of every Japanese wavS to fight to victory or death. Surrender 
was an intolerable dishonor. For example, Bushido, the code 
of chivalry originating in medieval Japan, punished disobedi¬ 
ence with death. 

“It is a veritable measure of Providence,” said Araki in 
March 1933, “that the Manchurian trouble has arisen. It is 
an aUmn bell for the awakening of the Japanese people. If 
the nation is rekindled with the same great spirit in which 
the country was founded, the time will come when all the 
nations of the world will look up to our Kodo. Every impedi¬ 
ment to it Imusl] be brushed aside—even by the sword.” 

it was clear by now that Manchuria was only the first 
step, lliicrc were explicit warnings. The American ambaSvSa- 
dor in Tokyo, Joseph C. Grew, reported to Secretary of 
Slate Cordell Hull as early as December 1934: 

I IThe aim of the militaristsJ is to obtain trade control and 
! eventually predominant influence in China, the Philippines, 
the Straits Settlements, Siam, and the Dutch East Indies, the 
Maritime Province's and Vladivostok . . . pausing intermit- 
i tently to consolidate and then continuing as soon as the 
I intervening obstacles can be overcome by diplomacy or 
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force* * , . We would be reprehensibly somnolent if we were 
to triisl to the security of treaty restraints or international 
comity to safeguard our own interests, or, indeed, our own 
property. 

Washington began to lend a hand to the hard-pressed 
Chinese. Through the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
the Roosevelt Administration in 1934 extended a $50,000,- 
000 credit to China. American w^arplanes were sold to the 
Chinese, and a retired American officer was hired to super¬ 
vise combat pilot training. 

This was only token iissistance but it aroused deep resent¬ 
ment in the Nipponese war party. Some of the more fanati¬ 
cal hotheads turned to direct action. Tlie first targets of their 
scorn were at home—the Zaihatsu, the businessmen who at 
this time wanted expansion without war, and the Genro, or 
Eider StatevSmen, who also wanted expansion but at a mod¬ 
erate pace. 

Again the approved w^eapon was assassination. The killers 
had no personal animosity agtiinst their victims, who, after 
all, were Japanese. But the fanatics believed that they were 
ridding the sacred Emperor of nefarious influences and so 
performing the sacred function of clearing the way for 
Japan’s glorious future. It was too bad, they said, but the 
procrastinators had to go. The killers would show their 
personal sorrow by burning incense beside the dead bodies. 

In March 1932 a group of army cadets, navy officers, and 
civilians, members of a secret patriotic society known as the 
Blood Brotherhood league, assassinated Baron Dan Ta- 
kuma, chairman of the board of the gigantic Mitsui corpora¬ 
tion. On May 15, 1932, the conspirators killed the aged 
Tsiiyoshi Iniikai, last of the parliamentary prime ministers. 
Both the Zaibatsii and the Genro now became understand- 
ingly reluctant to speak out against the saber-rattling mili¬ 
tarists. 

When, in the elections of February 20, 1936, the Japanese 
voters returned a majority of liberals to Parliament, the 
infuriated terrorists decided to strike not only at the moder¬ 
ates but also at members of the Imperial household itself 
Six days later, 1,400 young officers and enlisted men seized 
central Tokyo. Their attempt to assassinate Prime Minister 
Admiral Keisuke Okada was foiled when his brother-in-law 
attracted the fire of the killers. ITiey succeeded in slaying 
Admiral Makoto Saito, the former prime minister who had 
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become Lord Privy Seal to the Emperor; General Watanabc, 
(he inspeclor-gcneral of military education; and Finance 
Minister Korekiyo Takahashi. 

These were vicious murders. Ambassador Grew revealed 
some grim details: “Viscountess Saito placed herself in front 
of her husband [and] said, *KiII me instead; my hasband 
cannot be spared by the country,’ and actually put her hand 
on the mouth of the machine gun until her wounds forced 
her aside. . . . Mrs. Watanabe embraced her husband so 
firmly that the assassins had to force the gun uiKteraeath her 
body.” 

Meanwhile, Japan w'as mending her foreign fences. She 
signed the Anti-Comintcm Pact (directed against interna- 
tional communism) with Germany on November 25, 1936. 
ILe next June, General FTideki To|o, then chief of stiill of 
the Kwantiing Army, warned Tokyo th;it Japan must strike at 
China before Chiang Kai-shek, the Nationalist leader, and 
the Communists could get together. Another decade and 
China would be too strong to be conquered. 

On July 7, 1937, the curtain was rung up again in China, 
this time at the Marco Polo bridge near the village of Lu~ 
koLichiao, 20 miles west of Peiping. Tlie Jiipanese com- 
numder in the area reported that the Chinese had attacked 
his troops first. “We came to teach the Chinese a lesson. 
They are getting too bold.” 

Tlie Japanese war minister agreed: “China must be chas¬ 
tised for her insincerity.” The cabinet of Prince Fumimaro 
Konoye, the Japanese premier, urged caution. But it was too 
late. 

Japanese troops streamed into North China. One after 
another the leading cities of China were overrun: Nanking 
(December 1937), the great port of Canton (October 
1938), and Hankow (October 1938). The Chinese, led by 
Chiang Kai-shek, resisted fiercely, but to no avail. By the 
end of 1938 organized Chinese resistance had virtually 
ceased. 

It was the 1931 incident all over again. Once again came 
the shocking reports of a Japanese orgy of murder, torture, 
rape, looting, and pillaging. The civilian death toll fiom 
bombing, famine, and pestilence was appalling. Drunken 
soldiers bayoneted helpless Chinese. Modiers had to watch 
their babies beheaded and then submit to raping. 

Nevertheless, the Japane.se found it impossible to stamp 
out Chinese nationalism. As they advanced deeper into the 
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interjor, they toimd their thin lines vulnerable to guerrilla 
attacks. What had started out as a grand conquest degener¬ 
ated into a stalemate. Japanese manpower and materiel were 
being drained away. There was life in the dragon. One Chi¬ 
nese general put it this way: “If we can keep this up, China 
can exterminate the population of Japan while losing 105,“ 
000,000 men. We shall have 300,000,000 left.” 

In (he midst of this inconclusive combat came a specific 
warning to the United States. Japanese planes, on Decem¬ 
ber 12, 1037, bombed and sank the American gunboat Pa- 
nay on the Yangtze River below Nanking as it was Cvscort- 
ing three privately owned American tankers. Tokyo, aware 
that nearly all its scrap iron and steel, as well as two thirds 
of its oil, came from the United States, quickly apologized 
for the “carelessness” of its pilots, and paid an indemnity of 
$2,214,000. 

The Japanese did not halt their push in China. In Feb- 
ruary 1939 they seized the island of Hainan, thereby obtain¬ 
ing a base from which to attack French Indo-f^hina. In May 
1939, carefully avoiding a direct attack, they blockaded the 
British settlement in Tientsin. They knew that any outright 
assault on Tientsin, Shanghai, or Amoy, port cities in which 
the Western powers had important concessions, might he re¬ 
garded as an act of war. 

Washington and l.ondon sent protesting notes against 
Tokyo’s unilateral repudiation of the Nine-Power Treaty. 
But the Japanese had no intention of backing down. Once 
again they had ignored treaties signed by Japan and the 
Western powers. Recognizing that no European power newr 
the United States wanted war in the Far East, the Japanese 
simply went ahead. 

Eventually the Japanese-Chinese war was merged into the 
greater conflict of World War II. 


The Fall of Austria. 1938 

On the first page of Mein Kampf, Adolf Hitler told of his 
birth al Braunau am Inn. a village in Austria near the Ger¬ 
man border. “The union [of Germany and Austria) seemed 
to us youngsters to be the task of a lifetime.” And further: 
“The same blood belongs in a common Reich.” 

Hitler in 1938 achieved his aim of uniting the two coun¬ 
tries. In the process he took a giant step toward World War 
II 
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Austria emerged from World War I reduced from a once- 
grciit empire to a small, landlocked republic of 6,500,000 
people, one third of whom lived in Vienna. She was bank¬ 
rupt, her currency worthless, her trade shattered, her people 
starving. She was rehabilitated to some extent by the league 
of Nations, which floated a loan for her and stabilized her 
currency. Politically, she was torn into two opposing camps, 
the Reds, dominantly Socialists, representing workers and 
intellectuais, and the Blacks, representing the Fascist, agri¬ 
cultural, and clerical interests. Externally, she was the pawn 
of a diplomatic game between Germany, Italy, and France. 

Tlie Treaty of St. CJermain between the victorious Allies 
and Austria specifically forbade Anschluss (union) between 
Austria and Germany. At lirst Mussolini opposed the union 
because be wanted no powerful Germany as his neighbor to 
create an irredentist movement among the German-speaking 
inhabitants of South lyrol. France looked with a jaundiced 
eye on Anschluss, which would weaken the pro-French 
Little Entente of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Rumauia. 

The rise of the Nazis in Germany was accompanied by 
a similar moven^ent in Austria. As s<x)n as he came to power 
in 1933, Hitler began to encourage the Austrian Njizis to 
attack the regime of Chancellor Engelbert Dollfuss. All the 
elements of Nazi terror were there—street fights, bombs, 
shooting of civilians, attacks on ofiicials. Dollfuss, convinced 
by Mussolini that only a Fascist Austria could withstand 
Hitler, suspended the republican constitution and estab¬ 
lished a corporative state with himself as dictator. 

This was a highly unsatisfactory state of affairs for the 
Fuehrer. In late July 1934 the Austrian Nazis, wdth the com¬ 
plicity of their German brethren, struck in an attempted 
coup d etat. Dollfuss was assassinated. Denied medical at¬ 
tention, he was allowed to bleed slowly to death. 

There was a burst of official anger in Rome. Mussolini 
mobilized his army at the Airstrian border. Flitler halted, 
blandly disavowing any aggressive intentions. 

Mollified, but still suspicious, Mussolini in .lanuary 1935 
concluded a pact with France, by which both Italy and 
France agreed to support; an independent Austria, As a quid 
pro quo, France secretly agreed to allow the Duce a free 
hand in Ethiopia. At the Stresa Conference, held in Italy 
in 1935 to end the bickering among Italy, France, and Brit¬ 
ain, Mussolini joined France and Britain in a significant dec¬ 
laration; “The three Powers, the object of whose policy is 
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the collective maintenance of peace within the framework of 
the l eague of Nations, find themselves in complete agree¬ 
ment ii> opposing, by all practicable means, any unilateral 
repudiation of treaties which may endanger the peace of 
Hurope, and will act in close and cordial collaboration for 
this purpose.” 

Even Hitler seemed to be sweetly reasonable. In July 1936 
he promised to respect the sovereignty of Austria. But the 
Fuehrer had no intention of allowing the Austrian fish to 
escape his hook. Elsewhere he was winning one astonishing 
diplomatic triumph after another. In January 1935, after 
a plebiscite order at Versailles after World War I, the people 
of the Saar voted 90 per cent for their return to Germany. 
On this occasion it was an honest vote* supervised by the 
League of Nations. On March 15, 1935, Hitler created the 
Luftwaffe, the German air force, and the next day repudi¬ 
ated ait treaty limitations on armaments and established uni¬ 
versal military service. The Fuehrer was thumbing his nose 
at the victors of World War I and getting away with it. 

A year later, on March 7, 1936, Hitler ordered his troops 
into the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland, whose status 
had been guaranteed by the Treaty of Versailles and the Lo¬ 
carno Pact. There was no reaction from the Western powers. 
Hitlers gcn^als had been so uncertain of French reaction 
that they had issued to the advancing troops two sets of or¬ 
ders, one commanding them to retire if the French moved. 

Ihe true situation was revealed at the Nuremberg war 
crimes trial, when Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel said: 
”Why, the French could have shoved us out like that, and 1 
would not have been a hit surprised!” 

And Paul Schmidt, a Foreign Office interpreter, reported 
Hitler’s worried remarks at the time: “The 48 hours after 
the march into the Rhineland were the most nerve-racking 
{aufregendste) in my whole life. If the French had marched 
into the Rhineland, then wc should have had to retreat with 
ignominy, for we had not the military resources at our dis¬ 
posal for even a feeble resistance.” 

Aggression was in Hitler’s mind, hut first he needed com¬ 
plete control of the armed forces, many of whose top officers 
opposed any adventurous policies. The generals had hoped 
to dominate the Nazi regime, but they were soon disabused. 
On August 2, 1934, Hitler had required all his officers to 
take an oath of personal fealty: 
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I swear before God to give my unconditional obedience to 
Adolf Hitler, Fuehrer of the Reich of the German People, 
Supreme Commander of the Wehrmacht, and / pledge my 
word as a brave soldier to absence this oath always, even at 
peril of my life. 

This was the unequivocal oath taken by all the generals and 
administered by them to their inferiors. It was a psychologi¬ 
cal weapon destined to lead to moral frustrations at the top 
level of the military hierarchy. 

Even this was not enough for the suspicious Fuehrer. 
To accomplish unchallenged control of the military, he 
shrewdly turned to his own advantage two scandals in the 
army, one concerned with prostitution and the other with 
homosexuality. 

On January U, 1938, the Fuehrer graciously attended 
Uk; wedding ceremony of Field Marshal Werner von Blom- 
berg, his Reichswehr minister, and a certain Fraulein Erna 
Gruhn, It soon developed that the Reichswehr minister had 
taken as wife a lady who had a police record indicating ex¬ 
perience in the world’s oldest profession. It was scarcely a 
social status to be equated with the honor of the proud Ger¬ 
man otficers’ corps. 

'^The Fuehrer went into a rage when he heard the rumors. 
Believing that he had been deceived deliberately, Hitler de¬ 
nounced von Blomberg, forbade him to wear his uniform, 
and ordered him not to set foot again in the Chancellery, 
Von Blomberg, outwardly anconcerned by the scandal and 
apparently still loyal to his wife, went to Capri on his honey¬ 
moon. 

Von Blomberg’s logical replacement was Colonel General 
Freiherr Werner von Fritsch, commander in chief of the 
aiTiiy. But knifing in the back was common in this gangster 
milieu. Hermann Goering, who wanted the post of Reich'- 
swehr minister for himself, submitted to Hitler some “evi¬ 
dence” obtained from Heinrich Himmler indicating that 
von Frilsch was a notorious homosexual. 

Von Fritsch, denying the accusation, demanded an in¬ 
quiry by a military tribunal, l-ater be was exonerated but 
not reinstated. Upon the outbreak of war the crushed gen¬ 
eral asked for assignment to the Polish front, where, it was 
said, in obedience to the Prussian military code, he sought 
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a soldier's death on the battlefield. He was killed in action 
just before the Polish campaign came to an end in the last 
week of September 1939. According to newspapermen, he 
had insisted upon serving in front-line observation posts, 
where few general officers were seen. He was on a major re¬ 
connaissance attiick when a bullet from a burst of heavy 
machine-gun fire struck him in the thigh and severed an ar¬ 
tery. A young oflicer with him desperately sought to bind 
up the wound but the general whispered: “Please do not 
bother!'* In two minutes he was dead. 

Scandal or no scandal, Hitler got what he wanted. On 
February 3, 1938, he announced the retirement of the top 
echelon of the Reichswehr and he himself took over su¬ 
preme command. He set up a new top military authority, 
the O.K.W., Oherkommando der Wehrmaiht, High Com¬ 
mand of the Armed Forces. The highest posts went to Colo¬ 
nel General Wilhelm Keitel (promptly labeled by irreverent 
Germiuis as **Lakaiter —from the German word Lakai — 
lackey or flunkey, because of his subservience to Hitler), 
and to the then Colonel General Alfred Jodi. Keitel served 
as Chief of the High Command, Jodi as Chief of Operations 
Stafl from 1938 to 1945. Both were executed as war crimi¬ 
nals at Nuremberg in 1946. 

As a reward for his trumped-up charges against von 
Frilsch, the rotund Goering was given, not as he had hoped, 
the post of Reichswehr minister (Hiller reserved that for 
himself), but the highly satisfying title of Field Marshal 
Goering could now add a jeweled baton to his burgeoning 
collection of decorations. (Tliat same baton now reposes 
quietly in a glass case at the military museum at West 
Point.) 

Thus, by taking advantage of two nasty but welcome sit¬ 
uations, Hitler at one stroke attained a triple goal: control 
of the armed forces, dismissal of recalcitrant officers who 
had opposed him, and the acquisition of a cabal of toadies 
willing to follow him down the path of aggression. Machia- 
velli himself could have devised no more effective pattern of 
conduct. 

Meanwhile, the pot was kept boiling inside Austria. Artur 
von Seyss-lnquart, a traitorous lawyer, leader of the Aus¬ 
trian Nazis, worked zealously on Hitler’s behalf. Several 
days after the purge of the generals, Franz von Papen, the 
German ambassador in Vienna, visited Chancellor Kurt 
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von Scbiischnigg, who had succeeded Dollfuss and intended 
to continue the policies of his predecessor. Von Papen in¬ 
vited von Schuschnigg to visit Berchtesgaden. The Fuehrer, 
said von Papen, wanted to give him further assurance of 
his good will and help remove some misunderstandings and 
fnctions that had clouded Austro-Germao relations, 

‘"You can trust Adolf Hitler’s immaculate word of honor/’ 
said von Papen. It was a classic piece of mendacity! 

ITie unsuspecting Schuschnigg arrived at HitlefvS moun¬ 
tain eyrie unprepared for the kind of reception he got. The 
f uehrer, putting on the anger act, declined to rise when 
Schuschnigg entered the rcK)m, refused to shake hands with 
him, and pointedly neglected to address the Austrian chan¬ 
cellor by his title. 

It was an agonizing interview. Hitler screamed at his 
startled visitor: “How have you dared all these years to sup¬ 
press and to torture my people —my German people in Am- 
tria? Now your hour has come. God has made me Fuehrer 
and ruler of every man and woman of German blood in 
every country on earth.” 

Hitler’s diatribe was a deliberate blend of piety, boasting, 
bluff, and menace. He had a historic mi.ssion, he said, and 
he would fulfill that mission because Providence had des¬ 
tined him to do so. “I believe in this mission; it is my life. 
And I believe in God; 1 am a religious man. ... 1 have 
achieved everything that I set out to do and have become 
perhaps the greatest German in history.” 

Hitler set Schuschnigg straight on the Duce: “I know you 
are thinking of Massolini. I am filled with admiration for 
him and his work, and I stand for a far-reaching, firmly 
based solidarity between Fascism and Natiomil Socialism, 
But the military efficiency of the Italians is quite another 
question. Don’t be under any illusions in that respect. If 
Mussolini wants to help you, which, incidentally, he cer¬ 
tainly will not, then one hundred thousand troops will be 
sufficient not only to push Italy back from the Brenner Pass 
but to chase the Italian army as far as Naples.” 

The Fuehrer pointed dramatically to the table. Spread out 
there were mobilization plans for the invasion of Austria. 

Then came the demands: Any Austrian might accept the 
creed of National Socialism; Austrian Nazis were to be al¬ 
lowed to engage in “legal activity”; all imprisoned Nazis, in¬ 
cluding the assassins of Dollfuss, were to be released; Seyss- 
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Inqiiart was to be appointed minister of security; and the 
Austrian army would immediately accept for duty a hun¬ 
dred officers of the German army. 

After ten hours of this browbeating, Sehuschnigg agreed 
to most of the demands. He added that he would have to 
clear several points with President Wilhelm Miklas. Hitler 
then promised that he would guarantee Austrian independ¬ 
ence in a speech before the Reichstag. But he would keep 
the German rurmy mobilized on the German frontier pend¬ 
ing full acceptance of his demands within three days. 

From the German press came glowing reports, llie meet¬ 
ing between Hitler and Sehuschnigg had been “informal.’* 
A “happy peace” had been agreed upon. 

Hvents then moved with startling rapidity. Hitler deliv¬ 
ered a three-hour Reichstag address denouncing the l.eague 
of Nations, the democracies in general, Great Britain and 
Anthony Eden in particular. The 10,000,000 Germans liv¬ 
ing on the borders of the ITiird Reich, he thundered, 
no longer be denied the general right of self-determination 
simply because they are Germans.” 

Sehuschnigg tried to make one last stand. Encouraged by 
evidence of a new-found popularity among his own people, 
he announced on March 9, 1938, that he would hold a na¬ 
tional plebiscite on the following Sunday on the question of 
Austrian independence. He was certain that this was the best 
thing to do under the circumstances. 

Hitler was enraged. Here was this pipsqueak of an Aus¬ 
trian using the Fuehrer's own favorite device! From the 
Fuehrer came another ultimatum: Withdraw the contem¬ 
plated plebiscite or there would be immediate invasion. 

Sehuschnigg, his ner^ves shattered, capitulated. He broad¬ 
cast a farewell message: “President Miklas asLs me to tell 
the people that wc have yielded to force, since we are not 
prepared even in this terrible situation to shed German blood. 
We have ordered the Austrian army not to resist and to re¬ 
tire. I take leave of the Austrian people with a German fare¬ 
well and greeting: ‘God protect Austria!’ ” Sehuschnigg 
then collapsed, weeping. 

The turncoat Seys.s-Inquart was appointed chancellor at 
midnight on March 11, 1938. The first units of German 
troops were already acrass the border. By noon of the next 
day Vienna was occupied. 

In his Betrayal in Central Europej G. E. R. Geyde told 
how the Nazis took over Vienna: 
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The brown flood was sweeping through the streets* It was 
an indescribable witches' sabbath—storm troopers * * were 
marching side by side with police turncoats, men and women 
shrieking or crying hysterically the name of their leader, em¬ 
bracing the police and dragging them along in the swirling 
sireain of humanity, motor-lorries filled with storm troopers 
clutching their long-concealed weapons . .. men and women 
leaping, shouting, and dancing... the air filled with a pan¬ 
demonium of sound in which intermingled screams of ''Down 
with the Jews! Heil Hiller! Sieg Heil! Perish the Jews! . . 
Down with the Catholics! Ein Volk, ein Reich, ein Fuehrer!' 


Thus came the end of Austrian independence. Hitler had 
added more than 6,500,000 citizens to his Greater Reich. 
Now' he had access to Austria’s iron and timber for his ex¬ 
panding army. Strategically, he had w'on the key to the Da- 
nubian communications system, established geographical 
contact with Italy, and surrounded Czechoslovakia, the Bohe¬ 
mian bastion. Above all he had demonstrated once again 
that he could defy with impunity the system of Versailles. 

Now Hitler announced to the world that he wanted no 
more territorial acquisitions in Europe. The claim was to be¬ 
come increasingly monotonous—and mendacious. 

"I’here was no serious opposition from abroad. Mussolini 
bowed to the inevitable. From Hiller he received an ingra¬ 
tiating wire: “Mussolini, 1 shall never forget you for this! 
You have my eternal gratitude!” 

The Duce replied: “My attitude is determined by the 
frieiulsbip between our two countries, which is consecrated 
ill the Axis.” 

Parisiaas were bewildered and astonished by the course 
of events. At this critical moment fYance was once again in 
the midst of another cabinet crisis. On March 10, 1938, the 
day before the Nazi invasion of Austria, Camille Chautemps 
resigned as premier, to be succeeded by T..eon Blum at the 
head of a watered-down version of the Popular Front. 

For the British, too, it was a painful surprise. I.ord Hali¬ 
fax could say only: “Horrible! Horrible! 1 never thought 
they would do it!” Winston Churchill cast his scorn on his 
government and called for a Franco-British-Russian Grand 
Alliance to stop Hitler. When, on March 18, 1938, the Soviet 
Union called for collective action against an obvious aggrCvS- 
sion. Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain replied weakly 
that he did not wiint to establish “an exclusive group of na- 
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lions which would be inimical to the prospects of peace in 
Europe.” The union of Germany and Austria, he told the 
House of Commons, could have been prevented only by re™ 
sorting to war, and Britain was not ready for war. He inti¬ 
mated that the best way of handling a painful situation was 
through talks with the dictators. 

The shadows of appeasement were aheadfy falling on Eu¬ 
rope. 

Meanwhile, Austria was left to the delicate mercies of the 
Gestapo, the Na/j secret police. President Mikl.':us resigned. 
Schuschnigg was imprisoned and for 17 months was forced 
to undergo humiliating indignities. Hitler proclaimed Aus¬ 
tria a new Land (province) in the Third Reich to be called 
Ostmark, with Scyss-lnquart as bis regent. He ordered plebi¬ 
scites in both Austria (99,75 per cent *7a”) and in Germany 
(99.08 per cent ‘Vn ”) to conlirm the Anschlms, 

The vshape of things to come in Niizi Austria was revealed 
by a ceremonial visit of Heinrich Himmler and Rudolf Hess 
to place wreaths on the grave of Otto Plarietta, the assassin 
of Dollfuss. At least 30,000 arrests were made within a few 
days. Jews, Socialists, Catholics, anyone merely suspected of 
anti-Nazi sentiments, all went to the Gestapo torture cham¬ 
bers. Jewish homes and shops were plundered. Squads of 
Njizi ruffians rounded up Jews and made them clean the 
streets on their hands and knees. Tfiousands lied to the safety 
of Switzerland and Czechoslovakia before the borders were 
shut down. Many Viennese Jews committed suicide. 

Thus continued the melancholy chronology of aggression 
—from Mukden to Walwal to Madrid to Marco Polo Bridge 
to Vienna. Next on (he agenda was Munich and than the 
plunge to disaster. 



chapter 3 

The Immediate Causes 


A historical revision of unique scope has been 
entrusted to us by the Creator. 
—Adolf Hitler to the Reichstag, 1939 

Ger/nany is isolating herself and doing it most successfully 
and completely. Our people were not backward 
in recognizing some of the mistakes of 
the Versailles treaty that required remedying, 
but each time during these last years that 
there seemed a chance of making progress 
in understanding, the German government 
has taken action which has made 
that progress impossible. 
—Lord Halifax, 1939 

Disappointed, disillusioned men, uprooted and 
unbalanced, driven by half-conscious fears 
and gusts of passion, frantically seek a new 
rallying point and new attachments. ... The 
more pathological the situation the le.S'S 
important is the intrin.sk: worth of the idol. 
His feet may be of clay and his face a blank: 
it is the frenzy of the worshippers which 
imparts to him meaning and power. 
—Sir l^wis Namier, Vanished 
Supremacies, 1958 


Bombastes Furioso: Adolf Hitler's War Guilt 

Allied war propagandists pinned the responsibility for 
World War I upon Wilhelm 11, the German militarists, Ger¬ 
man industrial magnates, and the Austrian Foreign Minister 
Leopold von Berchtold. A few arrogant and irresponsible 
men, it was charged, held such power over the fate of mil¬ 
lions that they plunged the world into war. It was said that 
the Great German General Staff, the ultimate power inside 
Germany, carefully laid the groundwork over a period of 40 
years, firmly advocated aggression, and started the war in 
August 1914. 
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Ihis conspiracy theory was <piickly repudiated in the 
postwar era. Most historians concluded that responsibility 
should be distributed equally among the Great Powers: Tlie 
war was the cnd-pi'oduct of unresolved economic clashes, 
diplomatic squabbles and intrigues, national rivalries, sword- 
rattling, and a psychologically uasound conception of secu¬ 
rity. 

David Lloyd George, prime minister of Great Britain 
from 1916 to 1922, put it in these words: ‘The more one 
reads of the menK>irs and b(X)ks written in the various coun¬ 
tries of what happened before August J, 1914, the more one 
realizes that no one at the head of affairs quite meant war. It 
was something into which they glided, or rather staggered 
and stumbled/’ 

Just how much can the will of one man or a small group 
of men iniluence the course of history? In the two World 
Wars a careful distinction must be made between the remote 
causes—the general overall climate of opinion-—and the im¬ 
mediate causes—or the triggering of the explosion. Indi¬ 
viduals can have only a limited iatkience on the remote 
causes, but their actions can be decisive in the direct back¬ 
ground. 

zLv for the immediate origin of World War 11, the blame 
for starting it rests squarely upon Adolf Hitler and Nazi 
Germany. 

Hitler’s continued aggressions provided the sparks for 
the world conflagration. His secret reports captured during 
the war make it abundantly clear that his aim was to con¬ 
quer Europe and ultimately control the world. Obsessed 
with the idea that the superior German “race” was destined 
to rule mankind, he was ready to smash his way to world 
power. 

“For the good of the Gernicm people,” Hitler said in his 
Secret Conversations, “we must wish for a war every 15 or 
20 years. An army whose sole purpose is to preserve peace 
leads only to playing at soldiers—compare Sweden and 
Switzerland.” At the same time, Hitler, one of the most con¬ 
summate liars in history, was informing the world: “I am 
not crazy enough to wtmt a war. The German people have 
but one wish—to be happy in their own way and to be left 
in peace.” 

Adolf Hitler was the central figure in world history from 
1933 to 1945. He was the evil genius who helped bring 
about a profound transformation in the history of Germany 
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as well as the entire world. What kind of human being was 
this little man with the C harlie C haplin mustache? 

The character seems to defy all rational analysis. It is he- 
coming increasingly clear that an understanding of the mind 
of Hitler cannot be achieved without the assistance of the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the psychoanalyst. The 
fears, anxieties, hatreds, and hostilities, the neuroses and 
psychoses of this frenzied man were to affect the lives of all 
other human beings on earth, from the remotest Hebrides to 
the South Sea Islands. 

H R, Trevor-Roper, the brilliant Oxford historian, caiighl 
the character: 

A terrible phenomenon, imposing indeed in its granitic 
harshness and yet infinitely squalid in its miscellaneous cum 
her—like some huge barbarian monolith, the expression of 
giant strength and savage genius, surrounded by a festering 
heap of refirse—old tins and dead vermin, ashes and egg¬ 
shells and ordure—the intellectual detritus of centuries. 

Andre Franvois-Ponccl. observant French ambassador to 
Oermany until November 1938, described Hitler in his ea¬ 
gles nest at Berchtesgaden: 


He is changeable, dissembling, full of contradictions, un¬ 
certain. The same man with the debonair aspect, with a real 
fondness for the beauties of nature, who discussed reasonable 
ideas on Furopcan politics round the tea table, is also capa¬ 
ble of the worst frenzies, of the wildest exaltations and the 
most delirious ambitions. 

Hitler could melt into maudlin sentimentality in the pres¬ 
ence of children or animals or while listening to the music of 
Richard Wagner, and then within a few moments fly into a 
rage while ordering his opponents or fancied enemies to be 
put to death. He was the clinical specimen of the Teppich- 
fresser, the man who, when his will is thwarted, reverts to in¬ 
fantilism, foams at the mouth, falls to the floor, and begins 
to chew the carpet in rage. 

The basic character is a familiar one in every German 
Bierstuhe, although he is not limited to Germany. Self-edu¬ 
cated, shrewd, arrogant, he holds forth on every subject 
under the sun, from food to world politics, from music to 
military tactics. Pompous and omniscient, he refuses to dis- 
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CUSS his ideas but, instead, issiiCvS dicta and ukases. He rtiis- 
lakes his intuitions for scicnlilic fact. He knows all the 
answers to the meaning of history. He lives in a curious 
dream world and dismisses as iasane anyone who disagrees 
with his judgements and disconnected monologs. He is inca¬ 
pable of understanding moral values, but he is a mass psy¬ 
chologist of diabolical geniiLs. He is, above all, a pathologi- 
caJ liar, 

Adolf Hi Iter's unguarded, all-night, od4hc-record table 
talks were taken down in shorthand by his party associates. 
I'he quality of mind of this egocentric, hate-laden man may 
be judged from these typical quotatioas; 

Racial Nonsense: “It’s our duty continually to rouse the 
forces that slLunber in our people’s blood.” 

Self-glorification: “rbcic was a time when oiK': could say 
that there wiis only one Prussian in luuope and that he lived 
in Rome.... There was a second Prussian. He lived in 
Munich, and Wiis myself.” 

Delusions of Grandeur: “When one enters the Reich Chan¬ 
cellery, orre should have the feeling that he is visiting the 
master of the world.” 

Psychotic Suspicions: “1 iKJvcr met an Englishman who 
didn’t say that ChurchiJI was oil his head.” 

Hostility: “Fhere’s nobody more stupid than the Ameri¬ 
cans. I’ll mvcT believe the American soldier can fight 

like a hero.” 

More clues to the quality of Hitler’s mind are found in 
Mein Kampf, his own story of his life and his blueprint lor 
C^ermany’s future. vSoine of the world’s worst literature is 
paraphrased in the author's gutter style, including Arthur 
dc Gobineau’s &v</y on the inequality of Human Races, 
Houston vStewart Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nine¬ 
teenth Century, the spurious Protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
and an ill-digested assortment of interpretations of Nietz¬ 
sche, Schopenhauer, Haushofer, Frederick the Great, and 
Carlyle. A hodgepodge of history and fantasy, written in 
atrocious German, frankly Machiavellian (‘\Succcss is the 
only earthly judge of right and wrong”), Mein Kampf be¬ 
came the Bible of the National Socialist movement. After 
Hitler took power, it was published in gigantic editions, and 
all party members and civil servants were required to buy it. 
By 1939 it had sold more than 5,000,000 copies, thereby 
becoming one of the leading best sellers of all time. 
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Hiker in power fashioned a totalitarian state. He destroyed 
all opposing political partievS; dissolved the trade unions and 
confiscaled their property and funds; abrogated all indi¬ 
vidual rights; and coordinated every phase of national life, 
including Church, press, education, and arnry. A shcKked 
world witnessed a barbarous campaign “to protect Cierman 
honor against the Jews/' German citizens were imbued with 
ideas of glorification of the Fuehrer, fanatical worship of the 
Fatherland, intolerant racial prejudice, blind obedience, 
hatred for all enemies, and zest for war. Ttic economic life 
of the nation was brought into harmony with the Nazi prin¬ 
ciple of self-sufficiency. 

Hitler could not have implemented his foreign polic\ 
without war. His aims were clear: to regain Ciermany's pres¬ 
tige as a World Power, to bring about a restoration of her 
former colonics, to promote Pan-Ciermanism (“One Reich, 
One People, One Fuehrer”)^ to revive the Drang nach Osten 
(Drive to the East), and to end the “shame of Versailles,” 
T'he statesmen of the Weimar Republic had done everything 
in their power to circumvent the Treaty of Versailles, but 
they drew the line at any attempt to change its territorial 
provisions. TTey were sensible enough to know that this 
could not be done without war, which they were not willing 
to risk. 

Hit ler had no such compunctions. Here, too, the record is 
clear. At a secret meeting held on November 5, 1937, he 
outlined to his military leaders the practical steps for under¬ 
taking aggression against other countries. The minutevS of the 
meeting, as recorded by Hitler’s adjutant, a Colonel Hoss- 
bach, reveal how the Fuehrer planned to wage war two years 
before the outbreak of hostilities: 

JTie Fuehrer then stated: “llic aim of German policy is 
the security and the presen'ation of the Volk and its propa¬ 
gation. This is consequently a problem of space ... The 
question for Germany is where the greatest possible conquest 
can be made at lowest cost. 

“German politics must reckon with its two hateful ene¬ 
mies, England and France, to whom a strong German colos¬ 
sus in the center of Europe woifld be intolerable. Both these 
stales would oppose a further reinforcement of Germany, 
both in Europe and overseas, and in this opposition they 
would have the support of all parties.“ 

If the Fuehrer is still living, then it will be his irrevocable 
decision to solve the German spat« problem no later than 
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1943-45,.,. For the improvement of our military politicjil 
position it must be our first aim, in every case of entangle¬ 
ment by war, to conquer Czechoslovakia and Austria simul¬ 
taneously, in order to remove any threat from the flanks in 
case of a possible advaiKc westward... . Once Czechoslo¬ 
vakia is conquered—and a mutual frontier of Germany- 
Hungary is oblained—tfien a ncutial attitude by Polarul in a 
(jerman-French conflict could be more easily relied upon. 
Our agreements with Poland remain valid only as long as 
Gt^many’s strength remains unshakable..., 

rhe Fuehrer believes personally, that in ail probability 
England and perhaps also France, have already silently writ¬ 
ten off OA'chosIovakia. .. , Without England’s support it 
would also not l)e necessary to take into consideration a 
march by France thiough fiolland and Belgium. . . , Natu- 
mlly, we should in every case have to secure our frontier 
during the operation of our attacks against C^zechoslovakia 
and Austria. . , . 

Military preparation by Russia must l>e countered by the 
speed of our opeuations; it is a question whether this needs 
to be taken into consideration at ail, in view of Japan’s 
attitude..., 

Field Marshal von filomberg and Colonel Gencial von 
Fritsch, in giving their estimate of the situation, repeatedly 
pointed out tfiat we should not run the risk that England 
and France bc‘Come our enemies.... 

In view of the information given by the Fuehrer, Colonel 
General Goering considered it imperative to tliink of a reduc¬ 
tion of our military undertaking in Spiiin..,. 

Even more damning were the confidential remarks made 
by Hitler to his generals in a conference held on August 22, 
1939, a day before the signing of the Moscow Pact and just 
a week before the invasion of Poland. The Fuehrers words 
on this occasion were revealed after the war at the Nurem¬ 
berg trials of the major war criminals: 

hjo one will ever again have the confidence of the whole 
German people as I have. There wilt probably never again in 
the future be a man with more authority. My existence is, 
therefore, a factor of great value ,... 

Our enemies have men who are below average, no per¬ 
sonalities, no masters, no men of action, ... 

For us it Lk easy to make decisions. We have nothing to 
lose; we have everything to gain. , . . 

All these favorable circumstances will no longer prevail in 
fwo or three years ..,. 
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Therefore conflict is better noH\ I am afraid that at the last 
minute some Schweinehund {piy^dog) will make a proposal 
for mediation, . . . 

/ shall give a propagandist reason for starting the war, no 
mutter whether it is plausible or not. The victor will not be 
asked, later on, whether he told the truth or not. In starling 
and waging a war. it is not the Right that matters, but Vic¬ 
tory. 


No sophislry, no doublespeak, no exlenuating circuin* 
stances can argue away Hitler s words in this documented 
passage. This was a barefaced plan of aggression. Adolf Hif- 
ler hotly desired war. He worked zealously to bring it about. 

it was a tragedy for Germany and the world. This irra'* 
tional fanatic, this vulgarian vandal, this combination of 
mediocrity and seaseless brutality, could find enough sup¬ 
port to become the leader of the Germans and then come 
within inches of being the master of all Europe. Originally 
a bit skeptical about this strange Austrian, the German peo¬ 
ple became more and more convinced of his infallibility as 
he delivered one crippling blow after another to the system 
of Versailles. Politically illiterate Germans had little under¬ 
standing of what was happening to them before the bar of 
humanity. 

In choosing to follow Hitler and his collection of assorted 
gangsters, the German people must share in the responsi¬ 
bility for the cataclysm of 1939. Hie contention that Nazism 
was a bolt out of the heavens, a “catastrophe” that was sud¬ 
denly visited upon the unsuspecting German people, is as 
inaccurate as it is untenable. It owed much of its character 
to a national tradition of discipline and obedience, ground 
into the Germans by a combination of worship of the State 
(inspired by the philosopher Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel), Prussian intransigence, and militarism. The Ger¬ 
mans who were shocked and amazed by the excesses of Hit¬ 
lerism never understood that it was the logical outcome of a 
long and dangerous historical tradition. The mixture of na¬ 
tionalism, romanticism, and historicism (the concept that 
history is valuable only when used politically) led to a de¬ 
scent into vulgarization and bestiality such as the world has 
seldom witnessed. 

The German officers' corps too, must be blamed in part 
for the blood bath. Many excuses have been made for the 
generals, but these cannot wipe out the stains of guilt. The 
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geoerai.s were not a coklly c/)icienf camarilla bent on world 
conquest, but, engulted in a stodgy professionalism, tlicy 
failed to check tfic terrible otlenses of Adolf Hitler and iji 
time became his willing collaborators. They were accesso¬ 
ries to Flitler’s crimes. Their justification was that a soldier 
honors his oath and carries out his orders. 

But where was the boasted sense of Prussian moral dis¬ 
cipline? One German oflicer. General Ludwig Beck, chief 
of the General Staff from 1935 to 1938, recognized as early 
as July 1938 that there was still time to repel Nrizism and 
safeguard “the old Prussian virtues”: “History will indict 
the highest leaders of the Wehrmacht with blood-guilt if 
they do not act in accordance with expert and statesmanlike 
knowledge and assurance. Their duty of soldierly obedience 
finds its limit when their knowledge, conscience, and re- 
sponsibility forbid the execution of an order.” 

'These were wise words. But the officers’ conscience and 
sense of responsibility had disappeared in the presence of 
the almighty Fuehrer. 

Coup lie Theatre: Munich 

Tfie Czechs watched with dismay as the Nazi conqueror 
submerged Austria in the Third Reich, Now that their south¬ 
ern neighbor was annexed to Germany, it was obvious that 
they were next in line. And so it was. In his moves against 
Czechoslovakia the Fuehrer proved himself a master of tim¬ 
ing; he gave hivS opponents the least possible opportunity for 
successful countermoves. It was an amazing demonstration 
in the political sphere of increasing Nazi strength and the 
weakness of the democracies. 

Tlie Republic of Czechoslovakia, one of the more satis¬ 
fying products of World War 1, had been created in 1919 
out of the three former provinces of Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Austrian Silesia, plits the two former Hungarian provinces 
of Slovakia and Ruthenia. Capably led by Thomas Masaryk 
and Eduard Bene§, it became a model of democratic disci¬ 
pline, the most advanced liberal state between the Rhine 
and Soviet Russia. There were only 30 Communists in the 
Czech parliament of 300. fin this economically most pros¬ 
perous of the Succession States were located most of the old 
Austro-Hungarian industries, including the famed Skoda 
steel and armaments works.] The vigorous new nation nego¬ 
tiated many fruitful commercial treaties with other coun- 
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tries. It seemed to be destined for a long and prosperous life. 

But lying in the Danubian basin, where nationalities were 
inextricably mixed, Czechoslovakia from the days of its 
fonnation was plagued by minority problems. In a popula¬ 
tion of 14,000,000 there were in addition to Czechs and Slo¬ 
vaks some 3,300,000 Germans, 760,000 Magyars, 480,000 
Ruthenians, as well as many Poles and Jews. 

The German-vspeaking residents in former Bohemia, es¬ 
pecially the Sudetenland, formed a clamorous minority. Be- 
ft>re World War I they regarded thctnsclves as the “superior 
stock ' of the area and looked down upon tlie Oxchs and all 
other Slavs as inferiors. After the war, they complained 
of discrimination against them in administrative positioas, 
pointed out that government tunds went mostly to the Czech 
areas, and insisted that they were in economic distress. ITicre 
Wius, indeed, some ground for the latter complaint. Tlie Su¬ 
deten Germaas had lost heavily by subscribing to Austrian 
war loans, by speculating in German marks before the 1923 
inflation, and by the depression of the early thirties. Among 
the nearly million unemployed in the little country, over one 
half were Germans. 

Yet, from the beginning, the German minority in Czecho¬ 
slovakia had been treated more generously and with more 
consideration than any other minority in the postwar world. 
Ibe government undertook far-reaching concessions to sat¬ 
isfy them. Jt honored the Austrian loans to 75 per cent, cer¬ 
tainly a generous concession. It proposed a law guaranteeing 
German-speaking citizens administrative olfices in propor¬ 
tion to their numbei-s in the total population. It gave the 
Germans full parliamentary representation and equal educa¬ 
tional opportunities; actually there were more German sec- 
ondai 7 schools in Czechoslovakia in proportion to the popu¬ 
lation than there were schools for the Czechs. 

But still the Germans complained. To a rapacious Hitler 
the situation was made to order. A glance at the map of Cen¬ 
tral Europe in 1939 will reveal the reasons for Hitler’s en¬ 
thusiasm. Now that Austria had been absorbed into the 
Third Reich, Germany’s appearance on the map gave the 
impression of a giant wolfs-head, its mouth surrounding 
western Czechoslovakia, its top canine tooth in Silesia, the 
bottom tooth in northern Austria. If the wolf closed its 
mouth, (Czechoslovakia would be swallowed. 

In 1935 Konrad Henlein, leader of the Sudeten Nazis, 
and his Sudeiendeutsche Fanei, intransigent and pro-Hitler, 
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captured 60 per cent of the German vote. The party de¬ 
manded “full liberty for Germans to proclaim their German¬ 
ism and their adhesion to the ideology of Germans”—^that 
is, Aryan racialism, hatred of democracy, and blind obedi¬ 
ence to a national Fuehrer. 

In February 1938, Hitler outlined to the German Reich¬ 
stag, in piteous terms, the ‘iiorrible conditions of his Ger¬ 
man brethren in Czechoslovakia. The Trommler had begun 
his drum-beating. He announced to the world that the poor 
Sudeten Germans could rely upon Germany’s protection 
against their Czech oppressors. The controlled Nazi press 
hysterically denounced Czech “atrocities” against the Ger¬ 
man minority in Czechoslovakia. 

In May 1938, two Germans were killed in a frontier in¬ 
cident. To Hitler these two unfortunate dead Germans were 
worth their weight in diamonds. Putting on a display of fury,, 
he dispatched troops to the border. 

The Czechs, who had the finest army of any of the smaller 
European countries—180,000 standing, 1,200,000 trained 
reserves, and first-rate mechanization—were not cowed. 
They promptly rushed 4(X),000 troops to the border opposite 
Germany. France announced that she would honor her ob¬ 
ligations to Chechoslovakia, Britain agreed to support 
France, and Soviet Russia indicated that she would follow 
suit. Faced with this formidable opposition, Fliller became 
more reasonable—for the time being—and withdrew his 
troops. 

The incident meant lost pre.stige for the Fuehrer. But he 
had no intention of being thwarted in Czechoslovakia. At a 
secret meeting convened at the artillery school of Juterbog 
on May 30, 1938, Hitler told his generals: ‘Tt is my unaltera¬ 
ble will to smash (zerschlagen) Czechoslovakia by military 
action in the near future.” He issued a general order fixing 
October 1, 1938, as the deadline for putting “Operation 
Green” into effect. 

Throughout the summer of 1938 the reptile Nazi press 
continued to attack the Czechs. Puppet Henlein’s followers 
used the weapons of agitation, tenor, threats, and bluffs in¬ 
side the country. All this was done to allow Hitler “honora¬ 
bly” to rush to the aid of the Cierman minority. As a goal he 
wanted the Czechs to renounce all their foreign military al¬ 
liances and to agree to establish a Nazi state inside Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Meanwhile, in the Western democracies, there was hard- 
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ening of the diplomatic arteries. Tlie feeble behavior of Bri¬ 
tain and France during these critical months seemed to 
many to be incredible. Ihe British prime minister, Neville 
Chamberlain, with the consent of France, sent l^rd Runci- 
nian to Prague as a kind of unofhcial outside arbitrator. 
Urged on by Runciinan, the Czechs offered generous con¬ 
cessions to Hcnlein. "fliey would agree to a division of 
C'zechosiovakia into cantons on the Swiss model, “All na¬ 
tionalities would share proportionately in ail state ofliccs 
and in state enterprises, monopolies, institutions, and other 
organizations.” At the sajne time they promised a large 
grant of money to the Sudeten Germans for economic relief. 

On September 12, 1938, in a violent speech, Hitler in¬ 
sisted that he intended to come instantly to the aid of the 
oppressed Sudeten Germans. And, for the benefit of Britain 
and France, he announced that the most impregnable de¬ 
fenses ever constructed by man were being nished to com¬ 
pletion on Germany’s western frontiers. 

llie next day there were further prearranged incidents, 
whereupon President Bene§ proclaimed martial law. 

At this point, with the crisis precipitated, Chamberlain 
joined the actors. He flew' from London to Berchtesgaden, 
the first of tliree humiliating trips by air to appease the Nazi 
dictator. 

Hiller brusquely informed Chamberlain that the Sudeten 
territory must be included at once in the Third Reich or 
there would be general war. Hitler would agree only to give 
Chamberlain time to consult with his ministers. Chamber¬ 
lain flew back to Ivondon where he conferred with his own 
divided cabinet and with French Premier Ldouard Daladier 
and Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet. 

On September 20, 1938, Great Britain and France, with¬ 
out counsulting Prague, notified Czechoslovakia that vshe 
must “deliver the districts mainly inhabited by the Sudeten 
Germans” to Hitler in order to prevent a general European 
war. If she agreed, her future independence would be guar¬ 
anteed. The Czechoslovak cabinet decided to yield; then it 
resigned. 

Once more Chamberlain flew to Germany, this time to 
Godesberg, to inform Hitler of the capitulation and to work 
out the details. 

At Godesberg, Chamberlain found Hitler in a towering 
rage. The Fuehrer made more demands, more severe than 
those he had made at Berchtesgaden. He shouted that the 
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Czechs had until October 1 to meet them or the German 
army would march. Germany was going to take what be¬ 
longed to her and no one was going to stop her! 

Astonished, ChamherJain could scarcely speak. Hitler 
gave him a map on which he had indicated what parts of 
Czechoslovakia be was going to lake immediately. Cham¬ 
berlain took the map, agreed to present it to the Czechs 
without recommendation, and flew back home. 

Again there were British conferences with the French. 
The Czechs indignantly rejected the Godcsberg ultimatum, 

At this point Mussolini got into the act. He proposed a 
four-power conference to discuss the deadlock. Chamber- 
lain, by this time desperate, grasped at the straw. 

On September 26,19.38, three days before the scheduled 
meeting at Munich, Hitler spoke at the Sportpalast in Berlin 
He assured Chamberlain and the world that, if the Sudeten 
problem were solved, Ciermany would present no more ter¬ 
ritorial claims in Europe. 

“We have now come to the last problem which has to be 
solved and will be solved,'’ Hitler shouted. “It is the last 
territorial demand that 1 have to make in Europe. In 1919, 
3,500,0()() Germans were torn away from their compatriots 
by a company of mad statesmen. The Czech state originated 
in a huge lie and the name of the liar is BeneS.” 

At this moment, reported The New York Times, “Herr 
Hitler’s voice rose to a harsh scream as he pronounced the 
name of the O.ech president. The Heils from the audience 
reached a frantic pitch.” 

Chamberlain accepted the call to Munich, and for the 
third time made the trip to Germany. It was an extraordi¬ 
nary spectacle—the head of the British government journey¬ 
ing to Germany, literally to beg for peace. “Even if it should 
fail,” he said, “I should still say it was right to attempt it. 
For the only alternative is war.” 

At the Munich talks, to which no Czechs were invited, 
Chamberlain and Daladicr accepted all of Hitler’s demands. 
It was agreed that the German army should move into 
(Czechoslovakia on October 1, 1938, that an international 
commission should be set up to supervise plebiscites in all 
the areas in which the German population was not in the 
majority, and that the four powers—Germany, Italy, France, 
and Great Britain—^woiild guarantee the borders of C^zecho- 
Slovakia. The Czechs were required to leave behind in the 
regions annexed by Hitler all goods and materials, especially 
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munitioas. At the same time Great Britain and (iermany 
signed a treaty of friendship. 

Thus, Czechoslovakia was sold down the river by the 
powers that had created her and had been expected to pro- 
tect her, 

(Chamberlain, now having Hitler's promise that he would 
make no further territorial claims in Europe, Hew home to 
receive a wild ovation, “I believe,” he said, “it is peace lor 
our time.” 

Hitler’s word was worth exactly nothing. Having acquired 
a third of the country and nearly a third of its population, 
he brought forth new demands. First, the Czechs must allow 
Kim to construct a military highway across the country. 
ITen he demanded the right to decide on the disposal of 
Slovakia and Ruthenia, naming tiimself iis aibiter as to how 
much land was to be ceded to Hungary and Poland. 

Emil H^cha, then president of the (Czechoslovak Repub¬ 
lic, protested. He was summoned to BerlirL ITiere Hitler 
put on another demonstratioa of tantrums. The Czech presi¬ 
dent was browbeaten until he was compelled, on March 15, 
1939, to sign a treaty which turned his country into a Ger- 
niiin protectorate. Hitler proclaimed himself the “Pre^tector 
of Bohemia and Moravia,” He also “accepted” the Pro¬ 
tectorate of Slovakia. Simultaneously, the German army 
entered Prague. Czechoslovakia ceased to exist. 

Tims at Munich four men in four hours signed away the 
peace of Europe. The news at first brought a reaction of 
tremendous relief throughout the world. Had not a world 
war been avoided? But then came the sober aftermath: It 
soon became obvious that appeasing the Nazi Fuehrer was 
as intelligent as surreptitiously handing out funds to a 
blackmailer. 

ITe central figure in the uproar was Neville Chamber- 
lain, He was depicted as a craven and futile man who had 
allowed himself to be bluffed by Hitler. John Bull, it was 
said, had been transformed into a nonresistant Quaker. 

Others in Britain hailed Chamberlain as a hero. Recently 
a British historian, P. K. Kemp, sought to erase the image 
of two decades ago: 

The prime minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, asked for a 
report from the chiefs of staff on the military implications 
of an alliance with France and other European states to resist 
by force any German attempt to attack Czechoslovakia. 
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Ttieir reply was categorical, ITiey stated, without making any 

qualifications, tljat the country was not ready for war. 

ITiis was, it was said, the true background of Munich. 
Chaniberlain had to avert war at all costs until his rearma¬ 
ment program could begin to bear fniit. He was placed in a 
position from which there was no escape. He had to gain 
time—that above all, above national prestige, national honor, 
the obloquy of future generations. His overriding duty was 
to gain time. 

On the other side, there were some embarrassing ques 
tions. Peace at any price? Peace over the prostrate body of 
Czechoslovakia? Peace without honor? Peace—or just the 
beginning of a terrific world crisis? Was it reasonable, jitst, 
or logical to purchase peace at the expense of others? And 
how long wxiuld the uneasy peace last? 

One thing was certain after the fall of Czechoslovakia. 
If Hitler were not stopped, all eastern Europe would fall 
quickly to his voracious Third Reich. And then—what 
about FYance, and Britain, and the British colonies? 

As on so many other occasions, Wiaston Churchill was 
among the first to see the consequences. He went straight 
to the heart of the matter: 


I will Ixjgin by saying what everybody would like to ignore 
or forget but which must nevertheless be sUUed, namely, that 
we have sustained a total and unmitigated defeat, and that 
France has suffered even more than we have.... And do not 
suppose that this is the end. This is only the beginning of the 
reckoning. This is only the fii-st sip, the first foretaste of a 
bitter cup which will he proffered to us year by year unless, 
by a supreme recovery of moral health and martial vigor, we 
arise again and take our stand for freedom as in the olden 
time. 

International tensiom rose steadily. This was diplomatic 
frustration at its worst. Hitler had already chosen the road 
of conquest, while Chamberlain strove desperately to 
strengthen an alliance system to stop the Nazi Fuehrer in 
both east and west. The British prime minister issued a 
series of warnings and signed stronger pledges than Britain 
had ever made in peacetime. Without the cooperation of 
Moscow—the absent coalition member whose presence 
could have contained Hitler—it was a hopeless task. 
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'Fhe drift to war had the relentless momenliirn of Greek 
tragedy. No one seemed able to do anything to head ofi the 
impending catastrophe. 

Munich had prove<i to Hitler’s cocksure satisfaction thiit 
Britain and France, decadent nations of democratic shop¬ 
keepers, would not light. Next stop, Wfirsaw—iind “I’o- 
morrow the World/’ 

Bargain Cynical: The HitlerStalin Pact 

"Hie event in 1939 that jolted the world into realization that 
time had run out was not another NayJ assault on a small, 
weak nation. It was the news of lire signature on August 23 
of a nonaggression pact between Hitler's Germany «and 
Stalin’s Russia. 

The pact provided that the two pmlies would not resort 
lo war against each other, w^ould not support any third 
power in the event that it attacked either signatory, would 
corLsult on all matters of common interest, and would each 
refrain from ass(x:iating with any grouping of powers aimed 
at the other. A secret protocol (made public in 1948) di¬ 
vided F^istern Europe into eventual German and Russian 
spheres, and each signatory was given territorial gains in 
the lands lying between them. 

It was astonishing, incredible! But there it was—the po¬ 
litical bombshell of the century, the cynical, cold-blooded 
bargain that made it possible for Hitler to launch his war. 
For years there had been a war of ideologies between the 
hostile totalitarian states. Each had heaped fulsome abuse 
on the other. Hitler had pilloried and excoriated Bolshevism 
as the archenemy of civilization, and Stalin in turn had 
denounced the Nazis as Fascist beasts. Now came a sur¬ 
prising end to the war of words. 

But from the vantage point of historical hindsight the 
Hitler-Stalin pact was not at all an astounding phenomenon, 
lliis was Realpolitik, realistic politics devoid of sentiment 
for both sides. The Nazi jmd Soviet dictators entered the 
paitnership for mutual benefits and each intended to main¬ 
tain the pact only so long as it was to his special benefit. 

For Hitler the agreement was an unmixed boon. Above 
all it had relieved him of the fate of Wilhelm II, who had 
been caught between two fronts in World War L The 
Fuehrer did not want to worry about the immediate eastern 
front in the event (hat Britain and France really came to 
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Poland’s aid. He believed that Britain and France would 
not tight. True, he had played up the Bolshevik menace as 
long as England and France had allowed him through 
appeasement to win victories in Spain, Austria, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Now that he could get no further concessions 
from the West and now that ohstacles were placed in his 
path, he would turn temporarily to Soviet Russia. He would 
emphatically not forget the menace of Bolshevism; later, 
after he had smashed the democracies, it would be easy for 
him to trump up charges against the Kremlin, turn on it, 
and smash the Bolsheviks. 

Similarly, Stalin saw' advantages in the pact. For years 
he had dreaded a combination of Britain, France, and 
Germany that might be directed against Soviet Russia. 
The British and French guarantee to fight in case Germany 
violated Polish independence (March 31, 1939—a coura¬ 
geous departure from a traditional policy and a crucial 
dividing line in Europe history) marked the end of appease¬ 
ment and in effect offered Stalin a choice between the 
Western Allies and Germany. From this point on Stalin 
played a cat-and-mouse game with both the Allies and Ger¬ 
many, using one against the other. If the anti-Nazi powers 
would not do business with him, he would do business with 
Hitler. He would not allow London and Paris to channel 
Fascist expansion eastward. More, the Soviet Union, 
weakened by military purges and uncertain of the inten¬ 
tions of Britain and France, needed all the time she could 
get to complete the military industrialization envisioned by 
the Third Five-Year Plan. ^ 

Both Hitler and Stalin were ready for the pact. They got 
together and signed. 

Tfie sequence of events leading to the pact: 

March 10, 1939: Stalin on foreign policy before the 18th 
Congress of the Bolshevik Party: He had decided “not to 
allow our country to be drawn into conflicts by warmongers 
who are accustomed to get others to pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for them.” There was extraordinary^ interest in 
Berlin. Was this a bint at rapprochement, reconciliation? 

April 4: Hitler issues a top-secret directive, Case White, 
calling for operations against Poland. Target date—Sep¬ 
tember 1. The fact that he had concluded a ten years’ friend¬ 
ship pact with Poland in January 1934 was of small conse¬ 
quence to the Fuehrer. 

April 28: Straw in the wind—Hitler in a major speech 
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omits his usual denunciations of “Jewish Mar?dsm'’ and the 
“subhuman moasters in the Kremlin/' 

May 3: Straw from Moscow—Maxim Lit:vinov, the vSo- 
viet foreign commissar, distinguished by his anti-German 
position, is suddenly relieved of his post and is succeeded 
by Vyacheslav Molotov. 

May 20: Molotov cisks for better economic and political 
relations with Germany. 

May 23: At conference with his military chiefs (Goering, 
Keitel, Brauchitsch, Raedcr, et al.) in the Chancellery in 
Berlin, Hitler said: “Danzig is not a subject of dispute. . , , 
Wc are left with the decision to attack Poland at the earliest 
opportunity. ... It is not ruled out that Russia might dis- 
inteicst itself in the devStniCtion of Poland/' 

August 3: Hitler informs Stalin that Germany is now 
ready “to remold Gerinan-Russian relations/’ 

August 10: Franco-British military commission arrives 
in Moscow and is treated with every courtesy. But soon it is 
caught in a run-around of mysterious delays, obstructions, 
interminable negotiations. For Stalin tins is a kind of insur¬ 
ance in case the pact with Hitler did not materialize. More, 
by keeping alive negotiations with the West, Stalin could 
thereby force Hitler to pay a higher price for collaboration. 

August 12: Stalin replies to Hitler that he is ready to “dis¬ 
cuss by degrees” all political questions, including Poland. 

August 14: Hitler, who wants no discussion by degrees, 
requests that Stalin receive Foreign Minister Joachim von 
Ribbentrop to talk over “joint terrilorial questions in East¬ 
ern Europe” (partition of Poland). 

August 15: The German ambassador infonns the Krem¬ 
lin that “ideological contradictions should not prohibit rea¬ 
sonable cooperation of a new and friendly type.” 

August 16: Hitler informs tlie Soviet government that 
Germany is prepared to sign a nonaggression pact. 

August 18: Ribbentrop sends wire to Moscow literally 
begging Stalin to receive him at once. 

August 19: Stalin, having played the game long enough, 
decides to conclude deal with Hitler and so informs the 
Politburo. 

August 20: Meanwhile, Hitler, distraught because there 
is as yet no word from Moscow, sends a personal message 
to Stalin asking him to see Ribbentrop at once, “The tension 
between Germany and F^oland has become intolerable.” 

August 21: Stalin agrees. On receiving the good news. 
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Hitler gives way to a hysterical outburst of joy. According 
to an eyewitness, Hitler began hammering on the walls with 
his fists, uttering inarticulate cries, and finally shouted ex¬ 
ultantly: 'M have the world in my pocket!’' 

23: Pact is signed in Moscow. Stalin proposes 
toast; ‘ I know how much the German nation owes to its 
f uehrer. 1 should like to drink to his health.” 

Aufiiist 2A: Ribhentrop returns to Berlin. Hitler, over- 
joyed, comes from Berchtesgaden to greet him as “a second 
Bismarck.” 

Apparently, the shrewd Hitler had won still another 
diplomatic success. Both the German and Soviet peoples, as 
well as their respective sympathizers abroad, were pro¬ 
foundly shaken by the political somersault. But this made 
no difference to the elated Fuehrer. At the very moment 
when the Anglo-French military mission was cooling its 
heels in Moscow, he had gotten the green light from Stalin 
to smash Poland by promising Russia a share of the spoils. 
He had eliminated, for the time being, the danger of war 
with Russia. 

One thing was certain—the bottom had fallen out of 
Franco-British negotiations with Russia There was con¬ 
sternation in London and Paris at the extent of Hitler’s 
cynicism and Stalin’s duplicity. From Neville Chamberlain 
came saddened but firm words: “Whatever may prove to 
he the nature of the German-Soviet agreement, it cannot 
alter Great Britain's obligations.” 

Tfie Hitler-Stalin Pact achieved what Britain had wished 
to prevent. It destroyed Poland which had been a protec¬ 
tive bulwark for Germany as well as pAirope against Russian 
communist expansion. It brought the Soviet armies west¬ 
ward, a process started by Hitler in 1939 and carried on by 
him in 1941 in his aggression against Russia. As a conse¬ 
quence the Soviet army came to the Elbe, where it might 
never have come otherwise. 
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chapter 4 

The Issues Joined: Hitler Strikes 


It has been alleged that, if His Majesty's Government 
had made their position more clear in 1914, 
the great catastrophe would have been avoided^ 
Whether or not there is any force in that 
allegation. His Majesty’s Government are 
resolved that on this occasion there shall 
he no such tragic misunderstanding, 
—Chamberlain to Hiller, August 22, 1939 


Soviet Russia versus the ' Gallant Finns'" 

September 3, 1939. Millions of Britons heard Neville 
Chamberlain broadcast a weary message from London: 

This morning the British ambassador in Berlin handed to 
the German government a final note that unless we heard 
from them by 11 o’clock that they were prepared at once to 
withdraw their troops from Poland, a state of war would 
exist between us. I have to tell you now that no such under¬ 
taking has been received and Ltuit consequently this country 
is at war with Germany... . 

Now Ihe concluded] may God bless you all and may He 
defend the right. For it is evil things that we shall be fighting 
against—brute force, bad faith, injustice, oppression, and 
persecution. And against them I am certain that the right 
will prevail. 

That same day reluctant France also declared war. The 
entire British (Commonwealth, with the exception of Eire, 
rallied to London. 

In the United States, President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
spoke to a people enjoying a warm Labor Day week end: 

I have said not once but many times that f have seen war 
and that I hate war. 1 say that again and again. 

1 hope the United States will keep out of this war, I be* 
lieve that it will. And 1 give you assurance and reassurance 
that every effort of youi government will be directed to 
that end. 
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As long as it remains within my power to prevent it, there 

will be no blackout of peace in the United Stales. 

Events moved rapidly after the partitioning of Poland, 
Hie two partners in aggression. Mi tier and Stalin, began 
new moves on the chessboard of power politics. Both were 
bound by the teivyear nonaggression pact, but there was 
little trust between the two dictators^ Each went his separate 
way while keeping a wary eye fixed on the moves of the 
other. 

For Hitler the prognosis was gootl. With Poland out of 
the way and vSoviet Russia presenting no threat, at least 
temporarily, the Fuehrer could eventually concentrate his 
strength against the western Allies. For the time being he 
was relieved of that nightmare of Cierman military history 
—a Zweifrontenkrief*. Everything was going according to 
the plans bhieprinted in Mein Kampj. No one would trap 
the world’s foremost militar>' genius, Adolf Hitler, into a 
two front war! 

It was a time of decision for Stalin. True, he liad foiled 
Anglo-French efforts to involve him in a destructive war 
with the Third Reich. But the swift Nazi conquest in 
Poland unnerved him. lliis was more than he had expected. 
There was always the possibility, too. that the unpredictable 
German would turn on him. As a master chess player he 
must always think several moves ahead of his opponent. 
He must strengthen his barriers in the north. 

The key to the problem was in the F^altic states. In the 
Moscow Pact of August 23, 1939, Stalin had been careful 
to insist upon the inclusion of a secret protocol designating 
the Baltic states as a vSoviet sphere of influence. The con¬ 
quest of Poland now provided him with an opportunity, for 
which he had long been waiting, to close the doors in the 
Baltic region. He wanted no Sudeten problem there. 

Four Baltic states were involved—Estonia, l.alvia, I j*thn- 
ania, and Finland. On September 29, 1939, the same day on 
which Molotov and von Ribbentrop signed the agreement 
partitioning Poland, the Soviet Union, in flat violation of 
previous pledges, forced Estonia to sign a treaty permitting 
the U.S.S.R. to establish military garrisorivS and naval and 
air btises on Estonian soil. 

vShortly afterward' came similar treaties with Latvia 
(October 5) and Lithuania (October 10), As a reward 
Lithuania was given Vilna and some contiguous territory. 
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No one doubted that these were but preliminary steps to 
outright annexation. “We declare/’ said Molotov, “that all 
nonsense about Sovieti/Jng the Baltic countries is only to 
ihe interest of our common enemy of anti-Soviet provoca- 
leurs.” Thus spake Molotov. 

i herc was success, therefore, for the Kremlin in three 
of the tour Baltic republics. An iron belt was being forged 
around the eastern end of the Baltic. 

But what about Finland? Although the farthest north of 
the Baltic states, Finland was in an important strategic 
j)osition vis-a-vis the vSoviet Union, and if controlled by a 
hostile power she would be an enormous threat to Russian 
security, Leningrad, with its population of 3,200,000, w'as 
only some 20 miles from the Finnish frontier. And on the 
Karelian Isthmus, within artillery range of Leningrad, the 
Finns had constructed the Mannerhcim Line, a great belt 
of fortifications named after their commander in chief. 
Field Marshal Karl von Manncrheini. 

First came the diplomatic byplay of threats: On October 
5, 1939, the Soviet government invited Helsinki to send a 
negotiator to the Kremlin to discuss “certain questions of a 
concrete political nature.” What the Russians wanted soon 
became clear. The Finns were to surrender a part of the 
Karelian Isthmus so that I^ningrad would be placed outside 
effective artillery range. More, they were to cede to Russia 
land in the extreme north. The Soviet-Finnish frontier was 
to be demilitarized. Further, Finland was to grant the Soviet 
Union a 3()-year lease on the port of Hango on the Gulf of 
Finland for the establishment of a Soviet naval base. In 
return, Moscow would cede to Finland 2,134 square miles 
of Soviet territory along the east-central border of the 
republic. 

The Finns, realizing their diOicult position, intimated 
that they would be willing to yield on all demands except 
one. It was incompatible with their national sovereignty as 
well as with their neutrality to lease or sell a site on their 
soil for a foreign military base. 

Promptly, as if by push-button control, the press in the 
U.S.S.R. and the Communist parrot-newspapers through¬ 
out the world opened a campaign of abuse against the 
Finns. How could the Finns be so obstinate in the face of 
reasonable, just, and fair demands? Were not the Finns 
aware, hinted Pravda, the official Soviet organ, that they 
miglit meet the fate of Poland? Headlines in the Russian 
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newspapers screamed that the Finns were preparing to 
attack the Communist motherland. wSince jMoscow had 
caught cold, the New York Daily Worker sneezed in 
sympathy. 

The next step was predictable: Finns were accused of 
firing on Soviet border patrols. TTie Finns refused to with¬ 
draw their troops from the frontier unless the Russians did 
likewise. Negotiations broke down on November 13, 1939. 
On November 28 the Kremlin denounced the 1932 non¬ 
aggression pact with Finland. Two days later Russian planes 
were bombing Helsinki and Viipuri. 

Soviet strategy called for a five-point invasion of Finland 
at north, center, and south. One force marched on Petsamo 
in the north. A second set out to capture the railroad con¬ 
necting Kemijarvi with Ibrnca on the Swedish frontier. A 
third wics to strike at Suornussalmi to cut f'iniand at her 
waist. A fourth was to strike along the shores of l ake 
I.adoga to oiUllank the Mannerheirn Line. And the fitih 
was to hit directly at the Mannerheirn I.inc. If everything 
went according to plan, Finland would be an easy conquest 
and the world would again be presented with a fait at compli 
before any forestalling action could be taken. 

ITe League of Nations, however, acted with astonishing 
speed. Although the Kremlin sent a note to the League with 
the tidings that it was not at war with Finland, on December 
14, 1939, the Soviet Union was ejected from the League for 
an action of aggression (the only state to be expelled in this 
manner as unworthy of membership). The Secretariat of 
the league authorized all member nations to send any as¬ 
sistance they might care to give to the embattled Finns. The 
rebuke had no effect on the Russians. 

Meanwhile, on December 1, 1939, a Finnish ‘‘People’s 
Government” was set up near the Soviet border by Otto 
Kiiusinen, a Finn who had lived as an exile, mostly In the 
Soviet Union, for some 20 years. The Kuusinen “cabinet” 
proclaimed its loyalty to the U.S.S.R. 

But the lionhearted Finns themselves had no sense of 
loyalty to Moscow. The entire world was astonished by the 
skiff and heroism of their defense. Nothing like it had been 
expected. It was David against Goliath. More than 100,000 
Russians moved into the little country only to be repulsed 
by a handful of defenders. The amazing Finns destroyed 
entire divisions and threw others back to the borders where 
they had started. They fought until further resistance spelled 
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suicidal lolly. History has recorded few braver epics than 
this. 

What was behind the setback to the Russians? Mostly, 
egotism and ignorance. Across the borders streamed the 
first Red troops loaded down with bundles of propaganda 
leaflets, pennants, and banners. Others marching behind 
brass bands believed that they would be w'clcorned as “lib¬ 
erators from the capitalist oppre.ssors.” Seldom has an in¬ 
vading force been so quickly disabused of its beliefs. Inade¬ 
quately trained, badly briefed, the Russians were unprepared 
for a long winter campaign, the 65,000 Finnish lakes, or 
the furious Finnish defense. Unaccountably, the Russian 
commanders failed to safeguard their supply lines. There 
was little coordination between the five invading armies 
which carelessly tried an enveloping maneuver on a grand 
scale under prohibitive weather conditions. 

I'he Finns, on the other hand, had the advantage of in¬ 
terior lines. ITcy cleverly shifted their counterattack from 
column to column. Heavily armed Finnish ski patrols, their 
white uniforms merging into the countryside, crept silently 
behind the enemy lines, JTiey ambushed the invaders, dug 
traps for Russian tanks, and set off dynamite blasts. Many 
a Russian was knifed in the Arctic dark. 

An eyewitness told the story: 

The Russian debacle Wiis ghastly-For four miles the 

road and forest were strewn with the bodies of men and 
horses; with wrecked tanks, field kitchens, trucks, gun-car¬ 
riages, maps, books, and articles of clothing. The corpses 
were frozen as hard as petrified wood and the color of the 
skin was mahogany. Some of the bodies were piled on lop 
of each other like a heap of rubbish, covered only by a mer¬ 
ciful banket of snow; others were sprawled against the trees 
in grotesque attitudes. All were frozen in the positions in 
which they had died. 

By the end of 1939 the Russian armies had exhausted 
themselves in the inconclusive fighting. Not one of the five 
separate Red drives had met with any success. 

Stalin had not dreamed of such fierce resistance. And 
there was a provoking dilemma. How could he deal with 
these recalcitrant Finns in a “minor engagements^ without 
revealing to the world the latest Soviet devices and weapons? 

Stalin had to take the chance. He placed General 
Grigori Stern, an energetic commander, in charge of opera- 
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tions. He moved in bis best troops, his finest artillery, his 
most modern equipment. He abandoned the attack through 
the snowbound northern wilderness and ordered a direct 
assault on the Mannerheim Line. He would mass superior 
Russian manpower, artillery, and planes for an attack on 
the Finns at their strongest point. 

World attention was riveted on the unfolding drama in 
the little Baltic republic. From many countries came food¬ 
stuffs, medical supplies, even implements of war for the 
courageous Finns. The Italians sent planes, which were 
held up in transit through Germany. Volunteers flocked to 
the cause. In the United States there was deep sympathy for 
Finland, which had held American respect because it had 
paid in full its debts to the United States. President Roose¬ 
velt spoke of Finland as a nation “so infinitesimally small it 
can do no injury to the Soviet Union.” Robert E. Sher¬ 
wood’s play* There Shall Be No Night, a sympathetic por¬ 
trayal of the Finns’ war with Russia, was awarded a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1941. 

The attitude of Britain and France was of some impor¬ 
tance. In February 1940 they were both within an ace of 
war with the Soviet Union. A Franco-British expeditionary 
torce of 100,000 men was readied to go to Finland’s aid, 
hut Norway and Sweden, though sympathetic, were cowed 
by Russian threats and refused pavssage to the Allied troops. 

The outcome was inevitable. Soviet military power out¬ 
numbered the Finns by 50 to L In late February 1940, the 
Soviet artillery rained some 300,000 shells in one 24-hour 
period on the concrete fortifications of the Mannerheim 
Line, the most concentrated bombardment since that of 
Verdun in 1916. 

On March 11, 1940, the Russians invested the port of 
Viipuri. The next day, while Britain and France were 
negotiating with Norway and Sweden for passage of their 
troops to Finland, a Finnish representative went to Moscow 
to receive Stalin’s terms. On that tragic March day many 
Finns, in stunned anguish, wept uncontrollably. 

A week later the peace treaty was signed. 

The Soviet Union imposed terms more severe than her 
earlier demands. Finland was required to cede to Russia the 
entire Karelian Isthmus together with Viipuri, the second 
largest city in Finland. In addition, she had to relinquish 
the western and northern shores of Lake Ladoga with its 
cities. Lake Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, was now 
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wholly wilhin the boundaries of the Soviet Union. Finland 
lost evett more territory; the islands in the Ciiilf of Finland, 
a triangle of land in the northeast in the Salla region, and 
enough of the Rybachi peninsula to give Russia control 
over the Arctic port of Petscuno and the adjacent nickel 
mines. vShe had to consent to the leasing of the Hango 
peninsula for 30 years. And, finally, Russia was given the 
right to construct a railroad across Finland to Sweden. 

In all, Finland was forced to cede to the vSoviet Union 
16,0(X) square miles of territory, with a population of 
nearly onc-half million. The newly acquired land was 
promptly organized info the Karelian-Finnish Socialist Fed¬ 
erated Republic as another coastituent republic in the 
U S S.R. But more than 400,000 Finns in the area, refusing 
to live under Soviet domination, packed their belongings 
and trekked across the new border back into Finland. Molo¬ 
tov announced that the puppet Kuusinen government had 
“disvsolved itself.’' 

I’lie proud Finns had paid a heavy price, but at least they 
had the satisfaction of preserving their independence. The 
Russians had been successful in getting their demands, but 
they, too, had paid a stiff price. Some 25,000 Finns had 
been killed, and perhaps as many as 2CK),0(X) Rtissians. 

The Russians had been humiliated before world opinion, 
but the silent chess player in the Kremlin had never been 
distinguished particularly by any concern for world opinion. 
He was consoled by the facts that his strategic position was 
much Improved and that he had increased his defensive 
strength against attack from the West. ITie Karelian Isthmus 
was, indeed, “a dagger pointed at I.eningrad,” and its acqui¬ 
sition was of vital importance later when Hitler tried to take 
Leningrad, 


iuggernai/t over Denmark 

The triumph in Poland delighted both soldiers and civilians 
in Hitler’s Tliird Reich. Back from Warsaw came the smil- 
ing legions to receive the victor’s laurel. Their civilijui com¬ 
patriots were deliriously happy. When Hitler went to war 
there had been little enthusiasm, no demonstrations, nothing 
like the spontaneous outburst of enthusiasm in August 1914. 

Volte-face! With his lightning war, fought right out of 
the book, the Fuehrer had demonstrated his genius for all 
the world to see. Surely London and Paris had got the mes- 
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sage. All that remained now was to wail for a quick peace. 

But there was to be no quick peace. 

Hitler knew this belter than anyone else. On November 
23, 1939, he summoned his generals to a conference in the 
Reich Chancel (cry. ‘vMy decision is unchangeable,” he an¬ 
nounced. “I shall attack France and England at the most 
favorable and earliest moment. . , . No one has ever 
achieved what 1 have achieved- My life is of no importance 
m all this.I have to clioose between victory and anni¬ 
hilation.I choose victory. . . . P'ate demands no 

more from us than from the great men of German history. 
. . . J shall shrink from nothing and shall destroy every¬ 
one who opposes me. ... I shall destroy the enemy, . . . 
In this struggle I shall stand or fall. I will not survive the 
defeat of my people. . . . But there will be no defeat. We 
shall emerge victorious. Our age will merge into the history 
of our people.” 

Before attacking France and England, however, there 
remained some unfinished business. 

Foreign correspondents knew during the last week of 
March 1940 that events of great consequence were in the 
ofling in northern Europe. Correspondent William L. Shirer, 
stationed in Berlin, said in one of his broadcasts: “Some 
people here believe [that] the war may spread to Scandinavia 
yet. It was reported in Berlin today that last week a squadron 
of at least nine British destroyers was concentrated off the 
Norwegian coast and that in several instances German 
freighters carrying iron received warning shots. . . From 
here it looks as if the neutrals, especially the Scandinavians, 
may be drawn into the conflict after all.” 

Shirer was right. Until this point Hitler’s conquests had 
been swift, and the problem of supplies had not yet become 
acute. But for a war against the Great Powers of the West, 
he needed more than one source of supply. 

Iron was the magic word. High-grade Swedish ore was 
carried westward from the mines by railroad to the Nor¬ 
wegian port of Narvik, loaded on German freighters, and 
then brought down in teiritorial waters as far as the Skager- 
rak. The Norwegian navy escorted the vessels on the princi¬ 
ple that Norway was obliged to keep her waters “open to 
all legitimate traffic by ships belonging to the belligerent 
countries.” 

Hitler reasoned that l ondon would show respect for the 
rulCxS of war. However, he thought it best to take no chances. 
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Perhaps Britain might extend her blockade to cut off the 
supply of iron ore from Sweden through Norwegian terri¬ 
torial waters past Denmiirk to (he Third Reich. Conse¬ 
quently, as early as 1939, he ordered plans to be drawn up 
for the invasion of Denmark and Norway. 

l ondon informed Norway on April 8, 1940, that it had 
‘^decided to prevent unliindered passage of vessels carrying 
contraband of war through Norwegian territorial waters.” 
Notice was given that mines had been laid along the Nor¬ 
wegian coast in such a way as not to interfere with “the free 
access of Norwegian nationals or ships to their own poi ts or 
coastal hamlets.” Oslo promptly demanded removal of the 
mines. 

I'Yom Berlin came an ominous statement: ‘*lcily cold, 
Ceiinany vvatclics these developments. Icily cold, CJermany 
walclies the unfolding of the drama. Icily cold, Ciermany 
reserves her own decisions to meet the situation.” 

If anything. Hitler was burningly hot. Before he moved 
there were sevcial verbal and actual feints. Field Marshal 
HerTuann Gocring announced on April 8, 1940, that “a 
decisive blow must be struck in the West,” and hinted that 
German troops were being conccotraled on tlie Western 
front and along the Swiss border. 

The next morning, April 9, 1940, at 5 a m., the Danish 
government received a German note saying that Berlin had 
“indubitable evidence” of Allied plans to use Scandinavia 
as a battleground. Since the Scandinavian countries could 
not defend themselves adequately, Hitler would move in to 
“protect” them. This w:is the Nazi version of the old 
chestnut! 

In the meantime* the Germans had already cut off all 
Denmark’s communications with the outside world, a pre¬ 
liminary step to the usual Nazi technique of overrunning a 
country before it could obtain help. The gangster Dillinger 
had done the same thing in the early 1930’s when he had cut 
off all phone wires in the small towns before blowing up the 
local bank. 

There was no chance for the Danes to reply. Hitler paid 
no attention to his treaty of nonaggression with Denmark, 
for which he himself had asked. The Nazi armies rolled 
acroSvS the unfortified frontiers without any formal resistance. 

Within a matter of hours tlie Nazi legions were in Copen¬ 
hagen. Idle Royal Guard at the palace offered only token 
opposition. King Christian X and Premier Thorvald Staun- 
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ing accepted the situation only under protest. The king 
issued a proclamation urging his people to recognize an 
accomplished fact and to maintain “a calm and controlled 
attitude/’ 

Twenty-four hours—and the scalp of another country was 
hanging from Hitler’s belt. 

The Conquest of Norway 

At 1:30 A.M. on April 9, 1940, the commander of three 
warships .stationed on the west coast of Oslo Fiord, the great 
indentation which continues the inverted “V” of the Skager- 
rak and the Kattegat, received a telegram supposedly from 
Dr. Koht, the Norwegian foreign minister. The phony mes¬ 
sage, in reality sent by the Nazis, ordered him not to fire on 
German warships which would be coming up the fiord. At 
first he obeyed without question. 

At 5 A.M. the German minister in Oslo handed a note to 
Dr. Koht demanding the immediate surrender of Norway 
to German administration on the ground that the Allies 
were prepared to seize the country. Dr. Koht indignantly 
refused. 

Within a few hours the Germans were attacking through¬ 
out Norway. As Lutwaffe bombers swooped down on For- 
nebo Field, Oslo’s chief airport, a swami of transport planes 
covered the country and dropped parachutists on Oslo, Ber¬ 
gen, Trondheim, Stavanger, and Narvik. Simultaneously, 
German warships, transport ships, and supply ships steamed 
into every important port from Oslo in the southeast to 
Narvik on the northwest and discharged their cargoes of 
men and machines. 

TTte Norwegians were caught unprepared. There was 
some resolute fighting, especially in Oslo and around Narvik, 
but the Norwegian army was no match for the German air 
force. Messerschmitt patrols swarmed over the west coast, 
while other formations swept out over Helgoland Bight in 
an aerial blockade of the “protected” nation. 

Within a few hours every important harbor, all airfields, 
and five of the six divisional Norwegian headquarters were 
in German hands. By 4 p.m. green-clad German troops, 
after a 35-mile march from Moss, on the coast, were in the 
vStreets of Oslo and in command of the government buildings. 

This was no fly-by-night maneuver, no sudden whim of 
the Fuehrer. The campaign was perfectly prepared and 
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timed. Germans who, as hungry children, had been taken 
into Norwegian homes during the faniiue years after World 
War 1 now returned in Nazi uniforms as strutting conquerors. 
Ihe Nazi Weltamchauung had little use for normal canons 
of ethics and morality. 

The conquest on land was decisive, but the Germans paid 
a stiff price at sea. into Oslo Fiord Hitler sent his pocket 
battleship Deutschland, the l(),000~ton armored cniiscr 
Blik her, the light cruiser Blmden of 5,600 tons, the Bruntmer, 
a gunnery-training ship of 2,140 tons, and a screen of mine 
sweepers, torpedo boats, and motor craft. Against this 
powerful force the Norwegians had the mine layer Olav 
Tryngvason, moored at a buoy in the roadstead of Horten, 
several smaller ships lying at the quaysides without steam 
up, and four submarines. Before tlie city of Oslo were the 
Oscarsborg de feases. 

At 3:30 A.M. the kx^kouts at Oscarsborg sighted the 
German crxiiser Bluchcr towering over its escort vessels, 
the Norwegians then fired the old II-inch guns of the 
lortress at point-blank range. Two salvos hit the warship 
and set it blazing. Then, from the fixed torpedo defenses of 
the narrows, two torpedoes crashed into the sides of the 
Biiicher. 'Fhe German wjuship heeled over cind sank, with 
800 members of the crew and 1,500 men of the landing 
piirty, including Gestapo units who were to police the new 
territory, 

Ilie training ship Brummer was also sunk by the Oscars¬ 
borg guns, and the Deutschland and B^mden were hit and 
damaged. The main German sea thrust on Oslo was broken. 
It was a heavy loss for the German navy, the first of the 
defeats that were to cripple the German fleet for the re¬ 
mainder of the war. 

But this setback was not enough to prevent the conquest 
of all Norway. The government of Premier .Johan Nygaars- 
vokl retreated to the lake hamlet of Hamar, north of Oslo, 
while half the population of Oslo moved to the north. King 
Haakon Vll fled from place to place; hunted by German 
planes, he eventually escaped to England where he set up a 
governmeut-in~exile. 

On the afternoon of April 9, 1940, D.N.B., the official 
German news agency, announced that the NygaarsvoM 
regime had turned over its powers to a cabinet headed by 
Major Vidkun Quisling. At 8:30 that evening Quisling 
issued a radio proclamation ordering the people to cease 
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rc'^isiaoce and avoid '''criminal destruction of property/' and 
further demanded that the Norwegian army obey his ‘‘Na- 
t i () n a 1 C $ o V er n iiKm t / ’ 

Quisling's activities contributed to the success of the Nazi 
invasion. The old idea of a '"fifth column” had been used 
during the Spanish Civil War when General Emilio Mola, 
Franco supporter, approached Madrid with four columns 
and said that he had a '‘fifth Nationalist column in the city.” 
Quisling, while Norwegian minister of war from 1932 to 
1933, had appointed some Nazi sympathizers to positions 
of authority. One of these was the military commander at 
Narvik, who neglected to issue orders to defend the port 
when the Nazis attacked it. 

The traitor Quisling enriched modem language wath 
a new word— quislini' came to stand for any fifth-column 
betrayer of the homeland for foreign countries. “Quisling,” 
commented the [.ondon 1 inics, “has the supreme merit of 
beginning with a q, which (with one august exception) has 
long seemed to the British mind to be a crooked, uncertain, 
and slightly disreputable letter, suggestive of the questiona¬ 
ble, the querulous, the quavering of quaking quagmires and 
quivering quicksands, of quibbles and quarrels, of queasi- 
ncss, quackery, qualms, and Quilp.” The “august exception,” 
as pointed out by H. L. Mencken, was Queen. 

Backed by a small group of Norwegian Nazis, Quisling 
cooperated with the German invaders, who installed him as 
chief executive of Norway. He was scornfully repudiated 
by the Norwegian government-in-exile at London. When he 
failed to convert his countrymen to the New Order, he was 
removed from his office by the German commissioner, 
Joseph Terhoven. But in September 1940, after a groveling 
mission to Berlin, Quisling returned to head the Nasjonal 
Sarnlin^, the only political party permitted in Nazi Norway. 
For five years he ruled his country despite resistance from 
his own people. He died before a Norwegian firing squad 
after the Hitler regime collapsed in 1945. 

In smashing Norway the Nazis utilized not only the serv¬ 
ices of Quisling and his cohorts but also a whole series of 
Trojan-horse ruses dc guerre. On the day of the invasion 
there appeared at Norwegian ports many innoccnt-lookiog 
coal freighters. At the appointed hour the hatches of these 
ships were opened to disgorge fully equipped Nazi troops. 
This took place even at Narvik, a long distance from Ger¬ 
many, indicating the weakness of the German argument 
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that immediate “protection’' of Norway from Allied inva¬ 
sion was vital These freighters had to leave German ports 
at least a week earlier to be on time for the secret rendezvous. 

There were fhrther typical N<izi stratagems. An example 
—German warships entered the port of Kristiansand oslcn- 
talioiisly flying the French flag and under the protection of 
false orders issued to the commander of the port. 

British Intelligence was caught flatfooted by the sudden¬ 
ness and maguilude of the Nazi operation. Aroused by Hit¬ 
ler s bold stroke from an eight-month trance, British war 
leaders felt impelled to niake a show of strength. On April 
14, 1940, they landed a small force of Territorials and other 
troops at Namsos and Andalsnes, ports flanking Trondheim, 
the key to central Norway. 71iesc troops and their supplies 
were to be used to frustrate the German invasion of Norway. 
It was a dangerous maneuver, for the area, 500 miles from 
bases in Scotland, wus. well beyond British lighter range, and 
the N;izis controlled the air. 

The result was catastrophic. Wliat happened to these 
British troops sent in against crack German forces, w^ithout 
air support or arlillei'y, was described by Leland Stowe in a 
report to the Chicago Dai/y News on April 25, 1940: 

G A DHEDE, NORWf Gt AN-SWEDISH FRONTIER, 
APRIT, 25—Here is the first and only eye witness report on 
the opening chapter of the British expeditionary troops’ ad¬ 
vance in Norway north of Trondheim. It is a bitterly dis¬ 
illusioning and almost unbelievable stoiy. 

Ihe British force which was supposed to sweep down from 
Niunsos consisted of one battalion of Territorials and oiic 
battalion of the King’s Own Royal Light Infantry, ITiese 
totaled fewer than 1,500 men. lliey were dumped into Nor¬ 
way’s deep snows and quagmires of April &lu.sh without a 
ringle antiaircraft gun, without one squadron of supporting 
planes, without a single piece of field artillery. 

They were thrown into the snows and mud of 63 degrees 
north latitude to fight crack German regulars—most of them 
veterans of the Palish invasion—and to face the most de¬ 
structive of modern weapons. The great majority of these 
young Britishers averaged only a year of military service. 
Tliey have already paid a heavy price for a major military 
blunder which was not committed by their immediate com¬ 
mand, but in London. 

Unless they receive large supplies of antiaircraft guns and 
adeqirate reinforcements within a very few days, the remains 
of these two British battalions will be cut to ribbons. 
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After only four days of iightiog, nearly half of this initial 
BJi.F. contingent has been knocked out—either killed, 
wounded, or captured. On Monday, these comparatively in¬ 
experienced and incredibly underarmed British troops were 
decisively defeated, fhey were driven back in precipitate dis¬ 
order from Vist, three miles south of tlie bomb-ravaged 
town of Stcinkjer.. .. 

Although almost exhausted from lack of sleep, the British 
ofhceis maintained remarkable calm. But this was a small 
military machine with vital cogs missing. Able to bomb ai 
will, the Germans had seriously disrupted the organization 
of the little British expeditjonai y vanguard in theii first four 
days at the front. 

Forty British fighting plans at present could probably clear 
the skies over the entire Allied Norwegian fighting zones and 
all vital sectors of their rear guard north of Frondheim. The 
British troops arc praying that these fighters will arrive soon 
lx* to re it is too late.. ., 

Tremendous initiative .. . has been handed to the Germans 
north of Trondheim by one of the costliest and most inex¬ 
plicable military bungles in modern British history. 

It has Ixen handed to them by those high British authori' 
lies who thrust 1,500 young Territorials into the snow and 
mud below Narnsos ten days ago without a single antiaircraft 
gun Of a single piece of artillery. 

At Narvik, the most northern port, there was some suc¬ 
cess for the British. The battleship Warspite broke into the 
fiord and sank seven enemy destroyers. The British took 
Narvik,, but soon relinquished it when Hitler's advance in 
the Low Countries in the early summer made it imperative 
that all troops be recalled for defense of the home island. 

.Fune 8, 1940. Outnumbered, beaten in battle, the British 
expeditionary Force withdrew from Norway. British ships 
sent to cover the evacuation were attacked by heavy German 
naval units. In the action the British carrier Glorious and 
two destroyers w^ere sunk, while several other ships were 
damaged. 

For London this w'as shocking news. “Fortune has been 
cruelly against us,” said Winston Churchill, overlooking, 
perhaps, any responsibility of the British War Office for the 
disaster. Britain's finest troops, the Scots and Irish Guards, 
he admitted, had been baffled “by the vigor, enterprise, and 
training of Hiller’s young men. . . . We, who had com¬ 
mand of the sea and could pounce anywhere on an unde¬ 
fended coast, were outpaced by the enemy moving by land 
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across very large distances in the face of every obstacle.” 

For Hitler the conquest of Norway was highly satisfying. 
He now had strategically located bases from which his planes 
could dominate all Scandinavia, imperil British shipping, 
and strike at Britain itself. With naval and submarine bases 
in Norway he was no longer worried about attack on his 
northern flank. More, he had diveitcd badly needed sup¬ 
plies of dairy products, fish, minerals, metal ores, and timber 
from the Allies. He confiscated almost ail Norway’s gold 
reserves for his own war machine. 

“(icrrnany, by its action,” said I'oreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbcnlrop. “has saved the countries and the peoples of 
Scandinavia from annihilation, and will now guarantee true 
neutrality in the north until the war’s end.” 

“I rue neutrality,” indeed, ITie war was going well for the 
master of Bcrchtesgaden. Hitler held absolute sway over 
80,000,000 Germans; some 14,000,000 Poles were under his 
domination; more than 7,000,000 Czechs took orders from 
his Reich-Protector Baron Konstantin von Neurath; now his 
“wartime protection” was extended to 3,000,000 Norwegians 
and 3,750,000 Danes. 

But all was not lost for Britain and the Allies despite the 
spring disaster. They had learned some valuable lessons the 
hard way. Norway was the eye-opener vshowing how badly 
the Allies had misjudged the war. It should have been clear 
now even to the most obtuse that Allied naval superiority 
meant little without adequate air support, a lesson not fully 
learned even a year and a half later when the British last 
the Repulse and the Prince of Wales off the Malay coast 
because of inadequate air cover. Moreover, the British 
learned that Blitzkrieg, as demonstrated by the Nazis in 
Norway, could work even in mountainous and snowy terrain. 

Most of the Norwegian merchant fleet, the fourth largest 
in the world, escaped from the Nazis and joined the Allied 
pool of ships. TT>ese thousand or more ocean-going vessels 
helped keep Britain supplied with oil and food without 
which she could not have lasted long in the war. And, lest 
they be seized by Hitler, the Farw Islands, Iceland, and 
Greenland, all formerly tied to Denmark, were occupied by 
British and Canadian forces. 

In recent years new light has been cast on the Scandinavian 
invasion by the publication of Admiral Raeder’s memoirs 
and by British sources. German historians have long main¬ 
tained that by invading Norway Hitler was actually beating 
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the British to the punch. The Allies, they say, were definitely 
planning the invasion of Norway and were awaiting a legal 
excuse. '^Fhis was, they say, the essential difference between 
the Allied and German plans. This point of view has been 
substantiated to some extent by British official histories. The 
British and French after Finland’s collapse decided to lay 
mines in Norwegian waters, a move that they expected 
would result in a German invasion of Norway. If invasion 
came, the Allies intended to land troops in Narvik to take 
the port and the railway to Sweden. 

The Rape of Holland 

Hitler’s speech was Napoleonic both in conception and 
wording: 

*T'he hour has come for the decisive battle for the future 
of the German nation. For 300 years the rulers of England 
and France have made it their aim to prevent any real con¬ 
solidation of Europe and above all to keep Germany weak 
and helpless. With this your hour has come. The struggle 
which begins today will decide the fate of the German 
people for a thousand years. Now do your duty.” 

Basic in the plan to conquer the West was an assault on 
the Low Countries—Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 
'Fhen France would be overrun, and from bases there the 
Nazis could strike at England. Hitler knew that a frontal 
attack on the defensive Magi not Line would be too costly, 
hence he would outflank it by sweeping his mechanized 
armies irresistibly across the three small countries in an arc 
directed at Paris, It was a virtual repetition of the famed von 
Schlieffen plan of 1914 on how to fight a two-front war 
against France and Russia. 

The opposing forces were approximately equal in man¬ 
power. For the invasion of the Low Countries, Hitler had 
89 divisions (including 10 armored), and a reserve of 47, 
a total of 136 divisions, llicse forces were divided into three 
army groups under Generals Fedor von Bock, Gerd von 
Rundstedt, and Ritter Wilhelm von L^eb. The French had 
106 divisions, the Belgians 20, the British 13, and the Dutch 
10, a total of 149 Allied divisions. 

But this approximate equality of manpower meant little. 
ITie Allies’ forces were a coalition of untried national ar¬ 
mies, loosely coordinated and without common military ex¬ 
perience. The French army, despite its great reputation, was 
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in decline. Tlie Wehrmachi, on the other hand, already 
blooded in the Polish and Scandinavian campaigns, was su¬ 
perior at this time in liaison and command, fully equipped, 
and superbly trained. 

The Dutch tkld army was relatively modest: 4 army corps 
each of two divisions, 24 frontier battalions, 24 brigades, 14 
regiments of army arlillery, less than a dozen squadrons of 
planes, and a few antiaircraft guns. With this weak defease 
the Dutch were to bear tlicir share of the German assault. 

The German campaign was prepared with traditional thor¬ 
oughness, efticiency, and skill. Nothing was left to chance. 
1 here was some fifth-column activity, though we must be 
careful in this case as elsewhere not to exaggerate its inten¬ 
sity. German ‘Tourists,” “salc.smen,” and “students,” all 
carefully briefed, ranged through the Dutch countryside pre¬ 
paring the way for invasion. German agents stole the uni¬ 
forms of Dutch policemen, postmen, railway conductors, 
and trainmen, and smuggled the clothing across the border. 
Some help came from the pro-Fascist followers of Anton 
MuSvSert and Rost van Tonningen, Dutchmen syrnpatlretic 
to Fascism. Cierman agents corilrollcd key bridge^s, water¬ 
works, and catiaLs. But in the final analysis it was the strength 
of the Wehrmachu not tlie tiftli columnists, which meant a 
successful invasion. 

The Du tell, neutral in World War I and untouched by 
war for a century, were not blind to the German prepara¬ 
tions. Like the Belgians, they tried to avoid giving the Ger¬ 
mans an excuse to attack, and refrained from mobilizing 
their armies, lliey were awjnc that they could expect little 
immediate help from the French, whose forces were dis¬ 
persed on the Magi not line and along the Italian frontier, 
or from the British, who were doggedly seeking to put their 
military house in order after two decades of unpreparedness 
and “business as usual.” The only thing the Dutch could do 
was to slow down the advance of the enemy until help came. 
Where most other countries depended upon artillery and 
firepower for protection against invasion, the Dirtch relied 
upon their ability to flood extensive areas of their homeland 
by breaking strategic dikes ojoce the enemy had cros.sed the 
border. More, they mined bridges, constructed pillboxes, 
and set up road blocks. Every man was assigned to his post 
when the attack came. 

There was some warning. On the evening of May 9, 1940, 
agents of the Dutch Intelligence Service sent a five-word 
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message to their governmeni; “Tomorrow at dawn. Hold 
tight!’’ 

But the German attack, when it came, was so fast and 
was delivered with such thunderous impact that the Dutch 
resistance wiis hopeless almost from the very beginning, it 
was Blitzkrieg all over again, etlective, powerful, ruthless. 
The earlier lightning war in Poland paled in comparison. 

At 4 A.M. on May 10, 1940, again without any advance 
notice, German parachutists, some dressed in Allied uni¬ 
forms, equipped with machine guns and radios, and ntbbcr 
boats to cross canals and flooded areas, hurtled down onto 
atrhelds and strategic points all over the tiny country. Jump¬ 
ing from low levels, many were killed or drowned. But on 
they came, like a swarm of locusts. 

Simultaneously, screaming dive bombers attacked bridges, 
railroad stations, and forts. The small Dutch air force w'as 
soon destroyed. Nazi tanks roared along the level terrain, 
slicing the thin defense lines into segments. Coordinated units 
set up islands of invasion behind the lines. Then came the 
swift-charging infantry divisions to join the parachutists to 
mop up resistance. 

Two hours after the invasion began, the German minister 
at Tlie Hague gave the usual Nazi explanation. There was ir¬ 
refutable evidence, he said blandly, of an immediate threat¬ 
ened invasion by Britain and France of the Low Countries, 
prepared long beforehand and with the knowledge of the 
governments of Holland, Belgium, and Luxemburg. He de¬ 
manded that the invaded countries submit at once. The alter¬ 
native was annihilation. 

Forced at long last to recognize the end of their neutrality, 
the Dutch and Belgians accepted the state of war with Ger¬ 
many and asked for British and French assistance. It was far 
too late. The Nazi Blitzkrieg rolled on like an express train. 
The Dutch fought desperately. Even women struck back 
with knives, guns, any weapons they could get their hands on. 
Infuriated, the Dutch killed any fifth columnist they could 
identify. But to halt the German war machine was an im¬ 
possible task. 

Crossing the long Dutch frontier, which had no natural 
obstacles, was easy for the Germans. Tlie main line of de¬ 
fense was the Gelder Valley and the basin of the Eem and 
the Grift. Beyond this position lay Fortress Holland, its 
eastern line stretching from Muiden to Utrecht, which could 
be flooded along its entire length. But within a few days the 
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Germans penetrated both the Valley position and Fortress 
Holland itself, linking up with the airborne troops who bad 
already immobilized The Hague and Rotterdam. 

The Dutch declared Rotterdam to be an open city. The 
Germans paid no attentiotL The Dutch commander received 
a thxce»hour ultimatum to surrender. Shortly after the dead¬ 
line, he capitulated. But the Germans, fearing that British 
help might come soon, had already started the bombers on 
their way. On May 14, 1940, the great city was subjected to 
a hideous bombardment. Within seven and a half minutes 
the Stiikas, Hying low over the metropolis, completed their 
nuirderous assault. Between 30,000 and 50,000 civilians 
were killed and two square miles in the heart of the city re¬ 
duced to rubble, llie 28,000-ton liner Statendarn, one of the 
largest ships in the Dutch passenger fleet, lay smoldering in 
the harbor. 

It was a senseless, brutal, unnecessary assault, one of the 
most inexcusable atrocities of the war. When, later in the 
war, the German public protested against the “barbarities” 
of Allied air raids, they were told to “Remember Rotter- 
dian!“ 

If tlie sorely tried Dutch could find any comfort in their 
period of trial it was the fact that the invading Nazis were 
fnistraled in one of their major objectives—to seize Queen 
Wilhclmina, members of the royal family, and government 
leaders as hostages to wain other countries which might be 
tempted to thwart Hitler’s will. After being chased across 
the countiy by the advancing German troops, the royal 
family and governmental figures managed to elude their 
pursuers and flee across the North Sea in a British destroyer. 
They were bombed on the way by German planes, but they 
made it to England with literally nothing but the clothes 
they wore. 

Meanwhile, British destroyers also took off a battalion of 
Irish and Welsh Guards and 200 marines who had been sent 
to hold the Hook of Holland. A Buckingham Palace retainer 
described the Dutch queen, stunned after her terrifying ex¬ 
perience and escape to England, “sitting there with appar¬ 
ently no interest at all in life, content just to be alive.” But 
Queen Wilhelmina soon recovered her composure and from 
Ivondon she and her ministers were free to command the 
vast Dutch colonial posscvssions. 

Within five days, by May 15, 1940, it was all ovet. I'he 
slaughter was so great that General Henrik Winkelman, in 
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command of the Dutch forces, ordered a cease tire. The lit¬ 
tle Dutch army had suffered 100,000 casualties, a quarter 
of its strength. Organized resistance continued for a few days 
in Zeeland and then simmered down. 

Hitler placed Holland under the rule of Arthur von Seyss- 
Jnquart, noted for his Nazi ferocity, who two years earlier 
had helped hand over his native Austria to the Third Reich, 
The Dutch, stern and unbending, began a campaign of pas- 
sive resistance which made them a thorn in the Nazi side. 
The German occupation authorities complained that the 
Dutch did not understand “the true spirit of the New Or¬ 
der.’' 

They understood only too well. 

The Collapse of Belgium 

On that fateful May 10, 1940, the German hurricane hit 
the Low Countries all along the western front from the 
North Sea to Luxemburg. Ilie Dutch capitulated in five 
days, the Belgians, better prepared than most small coun¬ 
tries, lasted for just 18 days. 

Like Holland, Belgium had been careful to avoid giving 
the Germans any excuse for attack. In 1936, two years after 
his accession, Leopold HI, King of the Belgians, announced 
that his country must pursue a policy “exclusively and en¬ 
tirely Belgian.’* He would enter into no alliances with the 
Western Powers which might provoke his giant neighbor to 
the east. Like Switzerland and Holland, Belgium would re¬ 
main neutral. 

Britain and France were eventually forced to endorse the 
Belgian stand, releasing her from all obligations under the 
Locarno treaties. At the end of 1937, Hitler, as a kind of 
quid pro quo, had given bis word to rCvSpect Belgium’s in¬ 
tegrity and inviolability, unless she took part in military ac¬ 
tion against Germany, Ixopold was to learn the hard way 
exactly what Hiller’s pledges were worth. 

Once again there was the same spectacular pattern^—fifth 
columnists, no ultimatum, then Blitzkrieg: slashing air at¬ 
tack, light armor, 2,800 tanks advancing at great speed, 
infantry. Within hours, half the Belgian air force was de¬ 
stroyed on the ground. One German army smashed at the 
Maastricht bridgehead and the fort of Eben Emael com¬ 
manding the Albert Canal, along which the Belgian army 
i^ as massed, A second speiirhead swept through the wooded 
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mcxintain system of the Ardennes in soutlieast Belgium, be- 
tween the Meuse and Moselle, which some Allied military 
experts had regarded as impassable. 

The pivot of the Belgian defense was the giant fort of 
Eben Emael, perched above the surrounding countiy' near 
the border and covering the bridges of the Meuse and Albert 
Canal. Tliis was said to be the most fortified single strong¬ 
hold in the world—if not impregnable, at least powerful 
enough to sustain an assault until help came from the West. 
The Germans took the fort within 36 hours. 

Throughout the winter of 1939-1940 the Germans had in¬ 
geniously prepared the attack. Using accurate reports of es¬ 
pionage agents, they constructed a full-scale model of Eben 
Emael and made specially trained engineers and parachut¬ 
ists thoroughly familiar with every square inch of the struc¬ 
ture. Realistic exercises were held day after day. When the 
time came, the attackers, acting automatically, carried out 
the plan to perfection.lt was a striking example of German 
Griindlichkeit (thoroughness). 

It was still dark on the early morning of May 10, 1940, 
when twelve Luftwaffe gliders, each carrying a dozen troops 
armed with explosives, guns, and ammunition, landed on the 
flat roof of the great fort. Like robots the Nazi commandos 
w ent to work. Protected by smoke screens, they pushed deto¬ 
nating charges in to the barrels of the big guns, dynamited 
observation posts, exits, and ventilator shafts, and destroyed 
the ammunition elevators with hand grenades. Small units 
crawled from cupola to cupola, dropped their explosive 
charges, and then clambered to safety. 

It was an almost uncannily fantastic operation. 71ie gar¬ 
rison of 1,200 Belgians, unprepared for and confused by this 
novel attack, was soon trapped inside its own fortifications. 
The commander of the fort appealed for help to the near-by 
forts of Pontisse and Neuchateau, which responded by bom¬ 
barding the superstructure of Eben Emael with shells! This 
might possibly have had some military justification (indeed, 
there was nothing unique about it), but one astonished war 
correspondent could scarcely believe it: ‘The spectacle of 
one Belgian fort firing on another was the ultimate satire on 
immobile defense.” 

At 12:30 A.M. on May II, 1940, the garrison of the world’s 
most powerful fort surrendered. Casualties were light—the 
Belgians lost only 60 dead and 40 wounded, the Germans 
even fewer. 
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As soon as the Germans crossed the border, Leopold ap¬ 
pealed to the Allies tor aid. All British forces on the Conti¬ 
nent, plus a portion of the French army, headed for Belgium 
at lop speed. On the same day of the surrender of F.ben 
Emael, the Belgians evacuated their positions along the Al- 
bert Canal and retired to a line running roughly from Ant¬ 
werp to the vicinity of Louvain. The British held the line 
from I^uvain to Wavre, where they were joined by French 
troops. 

Two days later, on May 13, 1940, Lieutenant General 
Ewald von Kleist disrupted the Allied defense plan. He 
achieved a memorable breakthrough by crashing through the 
supposedly impassable Ardennes. The Germans crossed the 
Meuse barrier and opened a 50-mile breach between Namur 
and Sedan. 

The Belgians, with French and British support, fought to 
exhaustion. But the situation became even worse. Within 
seven days German tanks reached the Channel via Abbe¬ 
ville, cutting the Allies in two. The British Expeditionary 
Force and remnants of the French First, Seventh, and Ninth 
Armies were pushed to the Channel. When the Germans 
captured Calais and Boulogne, only the port of Dunkirk was 
left as a possible escape route. 

Meanwhile, several members of the Belgian cabinet visited 
King Leopold at Castle Wynendael in the midst of the woods 
south of Bruges. In long and futile discussions they urged 
him to leave Belgium and set up a govemment-in-exile. Leo¬ 
pold flatly refused. He complained that the Belgian army 
was bearing the brunt of the German attack. Under no cir¬ 
cumstances vv^ould he leave Belgian soil. It was better, he 
said, to surrender than to fight another battle which would 
lead to Belgian annihilation without benefit to the Allies, “I 
shall remain in Belgium and stand by my people.” 

Leopold issued an Order of the Day to his army: “What¬ 
ever may happen, I shall share your fate.” 

At 5 P.M. on May 27, 1940, Ixjopold asked the Germams 
for an armistice. The next day nearly 400,000 weary and 
dispirited Belgian troops surrendered unconditionally to the 
Germans. I.eopold wax placed in protective custody in a 
castle near Brussels. His cabinet escaped to IvOndon. 

Leopold’s defection set off a violent controversy. From his 
viewpoint he was acting from motives of integrity and com¬ 
mon sense. His army was thoroughly trounced and it was 
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necessary that be, as King of the Belgians, save his people 
from further slaughter. 

But Allied leaders were appalled by Leopold’s action, 
which leff them in a serious predicament British and French 
troops, sent to help the Belgians, were endangered by Leo¬ 
pold’s precipitate action and open to complete annihilation. 
He should have held on just a bit longer, they artjued, just 
long enough to allow his friends to escape the relentless Cier- 
mans. In 1914, said the critics, his father, Albert 1, had con- 
tcmptuoasly defied the Germans to the end, but now the un¬ 
grateful son had panicked at the critical inoment and had 
left the Allies in a most precarious position. 

Nor did the Belgian people forget. Leopold’s surrender 
(as well as what the public believed to be his general anti- 
French and pro-German attitude) cost liim hi.s throne. In 
1951, after a plebiscite revealed his unpopularity, Leopold 
was forced to abdicate in favor of his son Baudouin. 


The Fall of Luxemburg 

The tiny European Grand Duchy of lAixemburg, 999 
square miles, 55 miles long and 34 miles wide, was taken in 
a matter of hours by Hitler’s hordCvS. The Neutrality of its 
300,000, hard-working people had been guaranteed by tl^e 
Great Powers. But to Hitler, Luxemburg, bouncled by Ger¬ 
many on the east, by Belgium on the north and west, and by 
France on the south, was strategically important This Wius 
on the route for his main thrust. 

Ilie victory over Luxemburg on May 10, 1940, was 
scarcely an impressive one for Nazi arms. Luxemburgers 
would have been hard pressed had they Uiken on the Pon¬ 
tifical Armed Corps of the Vatican or the Palace Guards of 
Monaco. 

Grand Duchess Charlotte fled first to France and then to 
the United States. Several thousand citizens of the little na¬ 
tion were removed to Germany to join the swelling ranks of 
slave labor. And Hitler had added another country to his list 
of conquests. 


What Price Churchill? 

Neville Chamberlain, the man of Munich, had tried ap¬ 
peasement and complacency—with disastrous results. The 
British people were tired of and disgusted with his tone o 
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aggrieved self-righteousness as well as his extraordinarily 
wrong pronunciamentos—“Peace for our time!’’ and “Hitler 
has missed the bus/’ He had been responsible for the British 
conduct of the war, and Britain was doing poorly. There was 
a grave need for more vigorous and imaginative leadership, 
Chamberlain had failed. 

The House of Commons was in an angry mood. The de- 
bate was sharp and bitter. “We are fighting today for our 
life/' said one member of the House, “for our liberty, for 
our all; we cannot go on being led as we are/’ He closed with 
Cromwell’s ringing words to the Long Parliament: “You 
have sat too long here for any good you are doing. Depart, I 
say, and let us have done with you. In the name of God, go!” 

Tlie embattled prime minister tried to get the opposition 
k> join a national coalition, but he failed. On May 8, 1940, 
his majority in the House of Commons fell to 81 as 130 Con¬ 
servatives abstained from giving the government a vote of 
confidence. 

After the war, Winston Churchill described the critical 
moment: “The stroke of catastrophe and the spur of peril 
were needed to call forth the dormant might of the British 
nation. The tocsin was about to sound.” 

On May 10, 1940, just as Hitler struck again without 
warning against the neutrals—Belgium, Holland, and Lux¬ 
emburg, a pale, broken man emerged from No. 10 Downing 
Street. With head bowed he entered an automobile and was 
driven to Buckingham Palace, where he spent 20 minutes 
with the king. 

The announcement came that night: “The Right Honour¬ 
able Neville Chamberlain resigned the office of Prime Minis¬ 
ter and First Lord of the Treasury this evening, and the 
Right Honourable Winston Churchill accepted His Majes¬ 
ty’s invitation to fill the position. The Prime Minister desires 
that all Ministers should remain at their posts and discharge 
their functions with full freedom and responsibility while 
the necessary arrangements for the formation of a new ad¬ 
ministration are made.” 

Chamberlain made his valedictory in a broadcast to the 
Empire: “You and I must now put all our strength behind 
the new government. . . . And we must fight until this sav¬ 
age beast who has sprung out of his lair at us is finally over¬ 
thrown. ... I had no doubt that some new and drastic ac¬ 
tion must be taken to restore confidence. ... It was ap¬ 
parent that some unity could be attained under some other 
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Prime Minister. . • . My duty was plain. 1 saw His Maj¬ 
esty.” 

Once again British history was running true to form. 
Agjiin and again, in moments of grave peril, an energetic 
and iaspircd John Bull has appeared to unite the people of 
Britain in the face of disaster, lliis time the call for leader¬ 
ship was answered by a man of cherubic countenance and 
iron heart. He was to infuse fresh energy into the British war 
etfoit in a manner without parallel in mcxiern history. 

Winston lA'onard Spencer Churchill, bom November 30, 
1874, was the son of Lord Randolph Churchill and an 
American mother, the former Jennie Jerome of New York, 
fn his long and rernai kabie career this .stormy petrel almost 
boxed the political compass as he moved from one party to 
another. He was made Furst Lord of the Admiralty in 1911, 
in which position he, together with Lord Fisher, prepared 
the navy for its great test of World Win 1. 

Churchill’s conduct of naval alfairs in World War I 
brought him some unpopularity and strong criticism. One 
idea dominated his sense of strategy—he wanted to strike at 
the Central Powers from “the soft underbelly of Europe” 
(the obsession remained during World War 11). The result 
was the unsuccessful Gallipoli canipaign in 1915. Not until 
nearly half a century later did the Allies leam that they had 
been within a tew inches of victory. Churchill, as on so many 
other occasions, might well have said “I told you so!” 

In 1925 Churchill joined Stanley Baldwin’s government 
as chancellor of the Exchequer, and made the decision that 
returned England to the gold standard. Soon after Hitler’s 
rise to power, Churchill, in a sensational address, warned his 
countrymen of the growing menace of Nazi Germany. The 
most voluble critic of Chamberlain’s appeasement policy, 
be urged the House of Commons to recognize the danger of 
Hitlerism to both Europe and the world. 

To his political enemies Churchill was a flamboyant trou¬ 
blemaker. In the days immediately preceding the war, Lon¬ 
don was covered with huge signs bearing the words “What 
Price Churchill?” 

The new prime minister acted swiftly and resolutely. He 
set up a three-party coalition cabinet, which still included 
Chamberlain in a minor capacity, several of the latter’s out¬ 
standing critics such as Anthony Eden and Alfred Duff- 
Cooper, Viscount Halifax as foreign secretary, and several 
Liiborites including Clement Attlee and Ernest Bevin, 
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*'1 was sure I should not fail,” Churchill later confessed. 
”1 slept soundly and had no need for cheering dreams.” 

Churchiirs hrst move was to set up a ministry of aircraft 
production under 1-vOrd Beaverbrook, the newspaper baron, 
to speed the production of airplanes. The prime minister 
urged all Englishrnen to forget the old intramural insults: 
”If we quarrel about yesterday, w^e shall lose tomorrow.” 

This was the realistic, pugnacious leadership that Britain 
needed and for which Britons had waited. Fearless, uncon¬ 
querable, energetic, gifted with a driving zeal, Churchill 
turned out to be one of the great war leaders of history. Not 
the least of his abilities w^as an inspired gift of oratory. His 
first speech as prime minister to the House of Commons 
revealed the caliber and stature of the man: 


In this crisis I hope I may be pardoned if 1 do not address 
the House at any length today. 1 hope that any of my col¬ 
leagues, or former colleagues, who are alfected by the politi¬ 
cal reconstruction, will make allowance, all allowance, for 
any lack of ceremony with which it has been necessary to act. 
I would say to the House, as I said to those who have joined 
this Government: *‘l have nothing to offer but blood, toil, 
tears and sweat.” 

We have before us an ordeal of the most giievous kind. 
We have before us many, many long months of struggle 
and of suffering. 

You ask, what is our policy? I will say: It is to wage war, 
by sea, land, and air, with all our might and with all the 
strength that God can give us; to wage war against a mon¬ 
strous tyranny, never surpassed in the dark, lamentable cata¬ 
logue of human crime. That is our policy. 

You ask, what is our aim? I can answer in one word: It 
is victory, victory at all costs, victory in spite of all the ter¬ 
ror; victory, however long and hard the road may be; for 
without victory, there is no survival. Let that be realized; no 
survival for the British Empire; no survival for all that the 
British Empire has stood for, no survival for the urge and 
impulse of all the ages, that mankind will move forward 
toward its goal. 

But I take up my task with buoyancy and hope. 1 feel sure 
that our cause will not be suffered to fail among men. At 
this time 1 feel entitled to claim the aid of all, and 1 say, 
“Come, then, let us go forward together with our united 
strength.” 


Neville Chamberlain, the prime minister who had trusted 
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the word of Adolf Hitler, retired from the Churchill cabinet 
in October 1940. He died shortly tliereafter. 


DunKlrk-~-Miracle of Deliverance 

At 12:30 p.M. on May 27, 1940, Ix'opokI HI, King of the 
Belgians, sent an urgent message to the British command; 
“The Belgian army is losing heart. It has been fighting with¬ 
out a break tor the past four days under a heavy bombard¬ 
ment which the R.A.F. has not been able to prevent. Having 
heal'd that the Allied group is surrounded and aware of the 
great superiority of the enemy, the troops have concluded 
that the situation is desperate. TTie time is rapidly approach¬ 
ing when they will be unable to continue the fight. The King 
will be forced to capitulate to avoid a collapse.” 

llie time rapidly approached within four hours. At 5 p.m. 
Ixopold made his decision to send an envoy to request an 
armistice. Fhe next day, May 28, 1940, the king ordered his 
troops to lay down their arms in unconditioiial surrender. 

1 Leopold’s eventual defeat was expected, but his abnipt de¬ 
cision, while, perhaps, saving Belgian lives, placed many 
British and French troops in acute danger. The left flank of 
the Allied armies was left open. The Cycrman forces had 
driven with astonishing speed across southeastern Belgium 
and had then moved toward Abbeville just 15 miles from 
the French channel coast. Now the whole British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force, plus French (the entire First French Army, 
parts of the Seventh and Ninth), Poles, and Belgians, were 
trapped. 

Scenting victory, the Germans surged in for the kill. On 
May 29, 1940, a jubilant German communique proclaimed 
that the fate of the British and French armies was sealed. 

The British could hope only to salvage their broken forces. 
Isolated, they were left only with the single port of Dunkirk 
as a means of escape. T here was no choice—they had to get 
away from the Continent or they would be annihilated. To 
delay the enemy they opened the flood sluices around Dun¬ 
kirk. ITie French fought rear-guard delaying actions at Lille 
and Cassel. A small British force held out against the Ger¬ 
mans hammering at Calais. While the British and French 
fought through fire and flood, the bulk of the triipped army 
fell back on Dunkirk. 

The Germans pushed at Dunkirk from all sides. TTiere ar¬ 
tillery pounded until the town was aflame and the water sup- 
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ply shattered. Luftwaffe bombers destroyed the docks. Tlie 
East Mole, a breakwater of planks, just wide enough for three 
men to walk abreast, and the open beaches were all that re¬ 
mained. A pall of smoke hung over the port. 

The British had foreseen a possible disaster. As early as 
May 14, 1940, a B.B.C. announcer, in the usual calm and 
well-modulated tone, had told the British radio audience: 
"The Admiralty have made an order requesting all owners 
of self-propelled pleasure craft between 30 and 100 feet in 
length to send all particulars to the Admiralty within 14 
days from today.” Two weeks later the House of Commons 
was warned ‘‘to prepare for hard and heavy tidings.” 

From May 26 to June 4, 1940, came Operation Dynamo, 
called the Nine Days' Wonder by John Masefield and ‘‘a 
miracle of deliverance” by Winston C'hurchilL From a huge 
room carved out of the chalk under Dover Ciistle, Vice Ad¬ 
miral Bertram Ramsay, with a staff of only 16 men, guided 
the rescue operations. "There," wrote Edward R. Murrow, 
"above the port used by C aesar's galleys when they ran the 
cross-channel ferry, in a room where the words scrawled by 
prisoners taken from Napoleon's ships are still visible, Ram- 
say ran the show' and demonsirated again the British genius 
for improvisation.” 

From England there set out one of history’s strangest 
armadas. In all there were some 887 vessels, civilian craft 
and naval units. Tt was a bewildering variety—motorboats, 
lifeboats, French fishing boats, Dutch schuits, Channel fer¬ 
ries, sloops, mine sweepers, drifters, destroyers. There were 
merchantmen, passenger steamers, private yachts, even tugs 
with strings of barges. There were large speedboats. Tltames 
fire-floats, dockyard tugs, coasters, colliers, and paddle 
steamers, I'hcre w as a car ferry on its first trip in the open 
sea. There was the old Brighton Belle that had carried holi¬ 
day crowds in the days before the Boer Wtur and was now 
being used again, as in World War 1, as a mine sweeper. In 
and around this collection of seagoing oddities sped the fast 
units of the Royal Navy, 

Dunkirk was almost unique in the annals of warfare in 
that a civilian population helped the rescue of a trapped 
army. This was a British Navy operation, with civilian aid. 
The closest thing to it in modern times occurred in World 
War 1, when the taxicab drivers of Paris were mobilized to 
rush last-ditch reinforcements to the front to stop the on¬ 
coming Germans. 
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llie Strange fleet was manned by every kind of English¬ 
man from Mrs. Miniver’s husband to Sea Scouts whose pre¬ 
vious experience had been limited to daring voyages on the 
Iharnes, There were Cockney taxi drivers spouting a new 
kind of naval language, longshoremen from the London 
docks, clerks from the City wearing bowler hats and cany- 
ing umbrellas, fohermen and bankers, dentists and butchers, 
bright-eyed youngsters and myopic oldsters determined to 
have a lick at the enemy. All were wet, chilled, and hungry. 
But all sailed superbly on to the pillars of smoke and fire 
rising from Dunkirk. 

Traffic across the Channel wns a nightmare. Sleek de¬ 
stroyers dashed in and out among the fleet, their wash nearly 
capsizing the srnallcr vessels. TTere was one collision after 
another as scores ot boats and ships were battered and 
scraped and stove in. The air was split by oaths, quarrels, 
shouting. 

But the am^izing flotilla continued on toward the target— 
the enormous pall of smoke hanging over ITunkirk. A mag¬ 
ical order seemed to form out of the chaos. An outside ring 
of naval units covered the sky with curtains of antiaircraft 
fire. Pilots of the Royal Air Force, youngsters weary from 
lack of sleep, manned every available plane to drive off the 
German bombers. 

Fhe beach at Dunkirk was black with lines of weary and 
sleepy troops. They staggered from the chines to the shallows 
and fell into the little boats. ITe foremost ranks were shoul¬ 
der deep in the water. After these were dragged into the 
boats, the rear ranks moved up, from ankle-deep to knee- 
deep to waist-deep to shoulder-deep, until they, too, were 
pulled into small craft. The n>en were then brought to 
the bigger boats, .scrambling up the sides on rope nets or 
ladders. All the boats, little as well as big, listed drunkenly 
with the weight of the men. But still they came by the teas 
of thousands. 

For nine days it went on, the impromptu fleet plying back 
and forth, until 338,226 men, 139,911 French anci Belgian, 
the rest British, were saved. Out of the rescue boats onto the 
soil of England, staggering with fatigue, stepped an army 
of dirty, famished troops. Many were blood covered or oil 
spattered. One reporter noted that they had brought with 
them half the canine population of Belgium and France* 
‘‘Some of the dogs were shell-shocked; they whimpered; but 
the men didn’t.” 
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Reporters at the British ports obtained some absorbing 
eyewitness stories from the survivors: 

A seri^eaiit major: “Although we came back wounded, we 
have given them plenty to remember us by. At times the 
slaughter was wholesale. Column after column of Germans 
were mowed down by our Bren guns. The morale of our 
men was superb. When they wore embarking, bombers 
raided the ships and one gun crew was put out of action 
Wounded men went to take a share in feeding the gims.” 

A trooper: “1 never believed anything like the wall of fire 
our ships put up to screen troops was possible. Shells fell 
in a mathematically straight line behind our positions, while 
beyond the line British planes dropped bombs like hail. Jerry 
never had a chance to get us.” 

Another trooper: “When vve were hit by bombs we swam 
ashore, but when the ship didn’t go down we swam hack to 
her again to take her out of the harbor. Then she turned lur- 
tie and we had to swim again. Some of us were in the water 
for hours before we were picked up by a British warship.” 

A veteran of World War 1: “The British put a barrage 
a mile long to stem the advance. I fought in the last war, but 
! have never seen anything like it. The Germans advanced 
right into it, disregarding danger. Their casualties must have 
been enormous.” 

An artilleryman: “It’s an inferno over there; a hell made 
by man. The Germans asked for a truce to bury their dead 
after a 36-hour barrage had held up their advance. We re¬ 
plied: ‘There’s no truce!’ And wc gave them another seven 
hours of barrage.” 

All the precious equipment which the British forces had 
taken to the Continent for the Battle of France was left be¬ 
hind on the beaches. London admitted the loss of 6 British 
destroyers {Basilisk, Havant, Keith, Grafton, Grenade, and 
Wakeful), 1 French destroyers, 3 auxiliary naval craft, and 
24 smaller boats. On the evening of June 4, 1940, the Ad¬ 
miralty issued a communique: 

'Fhe most extensive and ditficuli combined operation in 
naval history has been carried out during the past week. 

British, French, and Belgian troops have been brought back 
safely to this country from Belgium and northern France in 
numbers which, when the full story can be told, will surprise 
the world. 

Ihe withdrawal has been carried out in face of intense and 
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almost continiions air attack and increasing tirtillery and 
machiiK^gun fire. 

Tlie success of this operation was only made possible by 
the close cooperation of the Allies and of the vScrvices, aiKl 
by never-flagging determination and courage of all concerned. 

llie rapid assembly of over 600 small craft of all types was 
ciuried out by volunteers. These showed magnificent and tire- 
leSvS spirit. [There were 222 naval vessels ami 665 other Brit¬ 
ish ships at Dunkirk,] 

The Admirtdty cannot speak too highly of the services of 
all ce>ncerncd. They were essential to the success of the oper- 
atic»n and tlie means of saving thousands of lives. 

The withdrawal was carried out from Dunkirk and from 
fniiiches in tiie vicinity. The whole operation was screewd by 
naval forces against any attempt by the enemy at interfer¬ 
ence by sea. 

(n addition to almost incessant bombing and machine gim 
attacks on Dunkirk, the beaches and the vc^vsels operating off 
them, tlie port of Dunkirk and the shipping plying to and fro 
were under frequent shellfire. This was to some extent checked 
by bombardment of the enemy artillery positions by our 
naval forces. Naval bombardment also protected the flanks of 
the withdiawal. Tosses have been inflicted tqx^n both tbese 
forc’es. 

Die operation was rendered more cliflicult by shallow 
water, nanow channels, arul strong tides. The situatiem was 
such that one mistake in the handling of a ship might have 
blocked a vital channel or that part of the port of Dunkirk 
which could be used. Nor was the wcatlier entirely in favour 
of the operation. On two days a fresh northwesterly wind 
raised a sui f which made work at the biiaches slow and difft- 
ciilt. Only on one forenoon did giound mist curtail enemy 
air activity. 

A wi^hd^aw^ll of this nature and magnitude, carried out in 
face of intense and almost continuous air attack, is the most 
hazardous of all operations. Its success is a triumph of Allied 
sea and air power in the Tice of the most powerful aid forces 
which the enemy could bring to bear from air bases close 
at hand. 


Tliat same day, June 4, 1940, the Germans chiimed Dun¬ 
kirk with 40,000 prisoners. But they were shocked and per¬ 
plexed by the successful evacuation. Beforehand they had 
announced confidently that “the ring around the British, 
French, and Belgian armies is definitely closed,” 

Britain still ruled the weaves. What had scented to be a dev¬ 
astating defeat had been turned into a magnificent moral 
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victory. In the words of A. D, Divine, one of the volunteers 
in the rescue Heet: ‘Mt was a brutal, desperate adventure 
iorced upon us by the most dire disaster, carried out under 
the eyes of an enemy flushed with victory, elated with the 
certainty of conquest. It was carried out in defiance of time, 
of circumstance, of death itself." 

Churchill soberly reminded the nation that ‘‘Wars are not 
won by evacuations." At the same time he issued an elo¬ 
quent challenge; ‘*We shall fight on the seas and oceans, we 
shall fight with growing confidence and growing strength in 
the air, we shall defend our island, whatever the cost may 
be, we shall fight on the beaches, we shall fight on the land¬ 
ing-grounds, we shall fight in the fields and in the streets, we 
shall fight in the hills; we shall never surrender/* 



chapter 5 

From Sitzkrieg to Blitzkrieg: 
The Collapse of France 


Too fi-'A' children, loo few arms, too few AllU x. 

— Miirshal Menii Pctain, June 1940 


The Phony War 

Sitzkriegs Sit-down War, Bore War, War of Words, Phony 
War. 

In the East, while Poland wa.s being ohliteraled by Hitler’s 
Blitzkrieg, France, her ally in the West, made no move to 
distract the German legions. Dnring the early days of vSep- 
ternber 1939, French troops moved caiitiously a few' miles 
irho German territory, only to retreat promptly vdien the 
main German forces were shifted to the West. 

!n 1914 the French had gone to war in an outburst of pa¬ 
triotic enthusiasm. In 1939 they answered the call to arms 
like somnambulists, without spirit, unanimous only in re¬ 
jecting what they believed to he an absurd and monstrous 
war. Sit it out. Nothing would happen. We French won’t be 
bled again, lire mad hope lingered tliat somehow a real clash 
might be averted. Irue, in Mein Kanipf, Hitler had called 
France “Germany’s irreconcilable and mortal enemy.” But 
that vulgar madman across the Rliine would stop his non¬ 
sense sooner or later. 

What chance did Hitler have against the mighty French 
army? With its 800,000 combat troops, its trained reserves 
of 5,500,000, in a total male population of 20,000,000, it 
was the strongest fighting machine in Europe. Everyone 
knew that! Had not General Maurice Gustave Gamelin, the 
chief of stair, asstired his people that his troops would make 
mincemeat of the Germans? Admittedly, the f'rench poilu 
—“the infantryman—looked sloppy in his uniform, but he 
was well grounded in the essentials and he was a tough 
fighter, especially when on the defensive. His ordnance was 
old, he lacked planes and tanks, but he knew war—he had 
learned it at Verdun and the Somme in World War 1. Fie 
was not exactly overjoyed by the necessity of combat, but 
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once he got started he would teach the blasted Huns to stay 
on their sicte of the border. 

I he French military psychology, purely defensive, was 
strength, built into continuity and permaoence. I hc Magi not 
lane, Europe’s No. 1 fixed frontier, the world’s most clabo^ 
rate fortification system, was drawn in sled and concrete. 
Planned for some yeans beforehand, but actually begun in 
1929 by War Minister Andre Maginot, it stretched from 
Switzerland to Monlmedy in a series of gigantic pillboxes 
connecting France’s oki fortifications with two great new 
fortresses, Hackenberg and Hochwald, covering tfie iron 
and industrial region of f.orraine. 

kilo (he Maginot Line vveni half a billion dollars and later 
an army of 300,000 rnen. It was an armizing construction^—a 
series of huge underground loi ts on six levels, quarters for 
otiicers and men, ammunition dumps, general stores, water 
tanks, kitchens, barracks, power stations for ventilation and 
lighting, telephone exchanges, miniature railroads, elaborate 
drainage systems, ammunition hoists, hospitals, rest ro<Mns, 
ail invulnerable to shells and bombs. Above ground were the 
casemates, served by elevators, holding guns pointed only 
toward the east. 

But there was a curious weakness in the Maginot Line. 
Hie men who planned it did not intend it to be more than a 
partial defense, but the French public deemed it a total de¬ 
fense. F^rom the Meiise to the Pas-de-Calais area, the classic 
route of German invasion in the past, the terrain was open 
or only slightly protected. It was a shockingly shortsighted 
defensive credo, lire fast-moving, clastic German avalanche 
of steel would have no trouble outflanking the “impregna¬ 
ble” Maginot L ine. 

Hitler’s response was a gigantic bluff, TTie Siegfried, or 
Limes Line, was a lightly-built triple fine of fortifications 
siippased to run from Switzerland to laixemburg, with its 
key point at the rebuilt fortress at Listen opposite French 
Mulhoiise. A half million men under Germany’s great road- 
builder, Dr. Fritz Todt, were hastily mobilized to speed up 
the work and pour concrete to make the Third Reich inva¬ 
sion-proof. But there was nothing like the F'rench effort 
Hitler had no intention of fighting a war of fixed defense. 
Hence, he spread concrete dragon’s teeth over the earth to 
delay an enemy long enough for reserves to be moved to 
the point of penetration. 
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In its early days it was a strange w^ar. Gunners in both the 
JMaginot and Siegfried Lines deliberately tried to avoid 
damaging the other side. They were uncannily accurate in 
framing an enemy post with a ring of shells, all of which fell 
directly around but not on the target. The French, appar¬ 
ently anesthetized by Hitler’s war of nerves, even demobi¬ 
lized some of their troops and sent them home. 

The British, too, were overconfident. The British Expedi¬ 
tionary f-orce had crossed to France to the strains of: 

ffV7/ han^ out our washinf^ on the Siegfried Line — 
if the Sic's'fried Line's stiU the ref 


The Assault on France 

An end to the honeymoon came with the fierce Battle of Flan¬ 
ders, which freed the Cierman troops for a southward swing 
against France. The French High Command knew that des¬ 
perate measures had to be taken to halt the German Blitz¬ 
krieg. 

On May 18, 1940, Premier Paul Reynaud reconstructed 
his cabinet, taking the ministry of defense for himself and 
appointing Marshal Henri Petain, the 85-year-old hero of 
Verdun, as vice premier. ITte next day he removed General 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin from supreme command of the 
army and replaced him with General Maxime Weygand, the 
72-year-old former chief of sltiff to Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch. 

While the fighting at Dunkirk was still in progress, Wey¬ 
gand gave orders to establish a line south of the Somme and 
Aisne Rivers, from Abbeville to Montmedy, and called for 
feverish preparations to meet the Nazi onslaught. Thirty- 
seven divisions were sent to the hastily constructed Weygand 
Line. It was far too late. 

On June 3, 1940, came the first air raid on Paris. Two days 
later Hitler unleashed 100 divisions in a terrific attack at 
four points—across the Somme into northern Normandy; 
south of Amiens in a spearhead directed at Paris; down the 
Oise River in another arrow toward the French capital; and 
around the northern flank of the Maginot Line, The assault 
came with the impact of several thunderbolts. 

The Luftwaffe, ranging the skies viilually unopposed, 
hurled destruction on the French troops below. German 
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tanks, in clusiers of a hundred or more, raced through the 
countryside, scattering the disorganized French and destroy- 
ing everything before them. On June 6 the French reported 
enemy attacks, vs^ith 2,000 tanks, Irorn thy sea to Chemin 
des Dames, 

VVeygand soon lost control of ‘'Europe s finest army." The 
German tanks had siriiishcd through his first defenses. He 
tried to catch them in concealed traps behind the lines, but 
he could not. He failed because the French army was already 
beaten, and partly because other commanders bad not used 
this same stratagem of defense in depth earlier in the cam¬ 
paign. 

The speed of the German drive left no time for effective 
counterattack. The Gertnans, moving fast, pierced the make¬ 
shift Weygand Line at either extremity above Beauvais and 
above Reims, while the French army plunged into headlong 
retreat, reeling southward under massive German blows. 

All France degenerated into panic, terror, hysteria, con¬ 
fusion. 

There was chaos on the roads. The onrushing Germans, 
aiming to immobilize the retreating enemy, deliberately 
induced a mass exodus of the civilian population. Hundreds 
of thousands of refugees, desperately anxious to escape from 
Paris, jammed the roads south to Bordeaux for a distance 
of 400 miles. They used everything that could move— 
carts, bicycles, taxicabs, trucks, bakery vans, roadsters, even 
hearses. All these were loaded with himicin beings, shouting, 
wailing, cursing. 

It seemed to be a field day for Hitler's young supermen, 
German pilots in speedy Heinkels roared up and clown at 
tree level over the roads where civilian refugees were trapped 
and helpless in the trafTic jams. Bombs and bullets burst 
among the automobiles, carts, farm wagons, and bicycles, 
catching humans and horses in a deadly melange of flame 
and smoke. Lining the roads leading south from Paris were 
hundreds of bodies spread-eagled in grotesque altitudes of 
death. 

'Mt was difficult to helieve," wrote Virginia Cowles, an 
eyewitness, “that these were the citizens of Paris, citizens 
whose forefathers had fought for their freedom like tigers 
and stormed the Bastille with their bare hands. Try to think 
of noise and confusion, of the thick smell of petrol, of the 
scraping of automobile gears, of shouts, wails, curses, tears. 
I ry to think of a hot sun and underneath it an unbroken 
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streanm of biimanity flowing southwards from Paris, anti you 
have a picture of the gigantic civilian exodus that presaged 
the German advance/’ 

Quentin Reynolds, the great reporter, covered 50 miles in 
eight hours, ‘‘dliousands of these people had conve from the 
north, many had been on the road for two wcelcs. They had 
only one thought: move south. Move away from terror that 
sw(X)pcd down trom the skies. Move away from the serf¬ 
dom that would be theirs under German rule. Few had any 
money. Few knew where they were going. . , . Those on 
bicycles managed to keep going, winding in and out of the 
massed traffic. . . . We passed stranded cars every few min- 
ute.s. Sometimes people pushed their cars, hoping that there 
would be fuel in the next town. Iltere was no fuel in the 
next town.” 

On June 11, 1940, as the F^’rench armies were retiring 
across the Marne, the government, conducting that the de- 
letise of Paris was suicidal and fem ful lest the city sufiejr die 
SiUne fate as Warsaw and Amsterdam, left for fours. 


The Jackal Strikes; Mussolini's Dagger in the Back 

A day earlier, on June 10, 1940, had come jiirring news 
for Frenchmen already reeling under German blows. With 
the enemy only 35 miles from Paris, word came that 400,000 
Italians bad invaded France through the Riviera. 

The Duce had become more warlike with each succes¬ 
sive N;izi triumph. He was pleased by the success of German 
arms, but at the same time he wjis concerned lest Italy be 
left behind in the race for glory and prestige. It was not 
pleasant to be relegated to an inferior role. He, Mussolini, 
was seldom consulted on German plaits, which “were locked 
in the impenetrable bosom of the Fuehrer'' TTie Duce had 
complained: “Hitler always faces me with Si fait accomplV^ 
The Italian dictator was adept at the game of double cross, 
in September 1939 he had let word leixk out to the British 
minister in Rome that, despite the Rome-Berlin Axis, Italy 
would not enter the war, an assurance that may have en¬ 
couraged London to challenge Hitler. Now, in 1940, when it 
appeared tiiat France was finished and the European war vir¬ 
tually won by Germany, Mussolini would throw in his Fas¬ 
cist legions and share the spoils of victory. 

The way had already been prepared on March 18, 1940, 
when Hitler and Mussolini met at the Brenner Pass for a 
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session of mutual admiration and consultation. From this 
time on the Italian press and radio stepped up its campaign 
to ease the way for war. There was not much enthusiasm 
among Italians, but Mussolini had willed his war. 

Premier Paul Reynaud, overwhelmed by a thousand press¬ 
ing problems, sought desperately to ward off the coming 
Italian blow. He made a last-minute olTer of concessions to 
Italy in North Africa, but Mussolini, intrigued by the possi¬ 
bility of a bkx»dless victory, was in no mood to accept tri¬ 
fling grants. He had already made his decision for war. 

At 4:30 on the afternoon of .lune 10, 1940, the Italian 
foreign minister, Count Cialeazzo Ciano, Mussolini's son-in- 
law, called the French ambcissador to the Chigi Palace and 
gave him this brusque message for his government: “His 
Majesty the King-Emperor declares that Italy considers her¬ 
self in a state of war against France beginning tomorrow, 
June 11/’ A quarter of an hour later an identical communi¬ 
cation was handed to the British ambassador. Italian troops 
were already on the move. 

At 5 o’clock that same day a huge crowd appeared in the 
Piazza Venezia in Rome to hear Mussolini speak, llicre 
was nothing spontaneous about the demonstration, which 
was carefully stage-managed in approved Fascist style. 
Members of the Roman Fascist Party were ordered to meet 
at certain areas and proceed to the square. The Giovani 
Fascisti (Young Fascists), youths from 18 to 21, were 
placed in the center of the crowd to whip up enthusiasm. 
Shopkeepers w'ere told to close for the day promptly at 5 
o’clock. All day loudspeakers throughout the ancient city 
blared announcements that the Duce was going to make a 
critical pronouncement to the Italian nation. Of such stuff 
was the dictator’s popularity made. 

The speech, punctuated by shouts of **Duce! Duce! 
Duce!,*' was emotional and bellicose, summarizing Italian 
grievances, beseeching the people to fight on to victory, and 
warning the Balkan countries and the Mediterranean na¬ 
tions that any breach of neutrality would have dire conse¬ 
quences. 

Fighters of land, sea, and air, Blackshirts of the revolution 
and of the legions, men and women of Italy, of the Empire 
and of the Kingdom of Albania, listen! 

The hour destined by fate is sounding for us. The hour of 
irrevocable decision has come. A declaration of war already 
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has been handed lo the Ambassadors of Great Britain and 
France. 

We taJce the field against the plutocratic and reactionaiy 
iiemocracies who always have blocked the march and Jxe- 
qiicntly plotted agaiast the existence of the Italian people. 

Severed decades of recent history may be sumnKrrized in 
these words; Phrases, promises, threals of blackmail, and, 
tirudly, crowning that ignoble edihee, dike league of Nations 
of 52 nations. 

Our conscience is absolutely cle:ir. 

With you, the entire world is witriess that the Italy of Fas¬ 
cism has done everything humanly possible to avoid the tem¬ 
pest that envelops Europe, but all in vain. . .. 

If today we hiivc decided to hike the risks and sacrifices of 
war, it is because the honor, intcrCvSts, and future firmly iin- 
po?>e it, since a great p<mp(e is truly such only if it considers 
its obligation.s sacred and dot's not avoid tlie supreme trials 
that determine the course of history. 

Mussolini went on lo explain that Italy was taking up 
arms, after having solved the problem of her continental 
frontiers, to clear the issue of her maritime frontiers. Break 
the territorial and military chains that confined Italy in her 
sea! A country of 45,000,000 souls was not free if it did 
not have access to tlie ocean! 

I’he European conflict, said the Difce, was only n phase 
of the logical development of the Fa.scist revolution. It 
was a war of the poor, numerous working people against the 
bloated plutocratic imperialists who ferociously clung to a 
monopoly of all the riches on earth. It was a conflict between 
‘^fruitful, useful peoples” and “peoples in decline,” a con¬ 
flict between two ages, two ideas. 

The Duce then reminded his bearers that he was loyal to 
his Axis partner: 

Italians, in a memorable ma.ss meeting in Berlin, I said that 
according to the rules of Fascist morals when one has a 
friend one marches with him to the end. This we have done 
ami will continue to do with Germany, lier people, and her 
victorious armed forces. 

He closed in grandiose style: 

On this eve of an event of import for centuries, we turn 
our thoughts to His Majesty, the King and Emperor, who 
always has understood the thought of the country. 
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Lastly, we salute the new Fuehrer, the chief of great allied 
Germany, 

Proletarian, Fascist Italy has arisen for the third time, 
strong, proud, compact as never before. 

There is only one order. It is categorical and obligatory for 
every one. It already wins over and entlames hearts from the 
Alps to the Indian Ocean: Conquer! 

And we will conquer in order, finally, to give a new world 
of peace with justice to Italy, to Luropc, and to the universe. 

Italian people, rush to arms and show your tenacity, your 
courage, your valor. 

Front the Allied wauld came scorn, derision, and indigna« 
tion. Churchill contemptuously dismissed Italy's action in 
one word—‘'Cowardice/' In an address at the University of 
Virginia, President Roosevelt commented acidly: “On this 
tenth day of June, 1940, the hand that held the dagger has 
struck it into the back of its neighbor. On this tenth day of 
June, 1940, from this university, founded by the great 
American teacher of democracy, we send forward our 
prayers and our hopes to those beyond the seas who are 
maintaining with magnificent valor their battle for freedom.” 

The entry of Italy into the war brought against the Allies 
an army of 1,000,000 men, a navy of more than 700,000 
tons, and some 4,000 planes. The eflect on France w^as 
negligible^—FJitler had already won his victory there. What 
it meant was that there would be an inevitable spread of the 
fighting in the Balkans, the Mediterranean, Suez, and North 
Africa. 

For Mussolini it meant that his miscalculation would cost 
him an empire. 


Magnificent Fiasco: The British Offer Union with France 

On June 12, 1940, Winston C'hurchill flew to Tours in a 
last-minute attempt to persuade the French cabinet to honor 
its promise not to sue for a separate peace and to carry on 
the war from North Africa. M. Reynaud agreed, but by this 
lime his colleagues were certain that the situation was hope¬ 
less. General Weygand, del eat i.st, predicted that “England’s 
neck would be wrung like a chicken’s.” 

June 14, 1940. The triumphant Germans, led by an Aus¬ 
trian honor vanguard, entered Paris. They found a deserted, 
ghostly quiet city. The few remaining Parisians watched 
in silence as Hitler's rosy-cheeked, immaculate young war- 
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riors stamped through the streets, I>e Bourget, the great air¬ 
port, was a shambles. Along the Champs filysees only one 
cafe was open. Hotels were closed, taxicalis hatl disapi>eared, 
the streets were virtually empty. Within hours tl>e swastika 
was Hying from every prominent and historical structure 
in the city, from the Quai d’Orsay, the Arc de Triomphe, 
the Eillcl Tower, the Palais de Justice, mid tlie Hotel Crillon, 
where the invaders set up military headquarters. 

F'rom the Italian press came hoots of derision over the 
iail of Paris. The Lavoro Fascista in huge headlines gloated: 
*"C'est Paris! Capitalists, Jews, Masons, an<i snobs aJl over 
the world, are in mourning.'' The Fevere was liberal with 
advice: “l.et that nation of carrion learn once and tor all 
time, in the torture of direst deteat, to respect the honor of 
other peoples. Let them remain on their knees for centuries. 
And as for the I English, let them remember that their time 
will come,'' 

1 he first cei emonial review of the victors was held on the 
spacious Place do la Concorde, where two (ierman planes, 
in a mingled gesture of pride aiui contempt, landed and 
delivered that morning's newspapers. It was an mrogant 
expression of German cfliciency. The next day the boule¬ 
vards of Paris were covered with lines of German army 
vehicles bearing troops and supplies to battle areas outside 
the city. 

“All is lost!” wailed Premier Reynaud. Desperately he 
appealed to Roosevelt to send “clouds of airplanes.” (M. 
Reynaud s first appeal to President Roosevelt was on June 
10; published, June 13; new appeal, 11:30 June 13; 
the President’s reply, June 15.) 

June 16, 1940. The French front was cracking. The Ger¬ 
mans, who were breaking through in Champagne, announced 
that they had pierced the Magi not IJne and were pushing 
the French across the Loire. The situation was deteriorating 
rapidly. 

On that same day Churchill proposed that France and 
Great Britain combine into a Franco-British union. It was 
an astonishing proposal—especially in view of Britain's 
traditional attitude of splendid isolation from the Continent. 
Such was the gravity with which Churchill regarded the 
imminent fall of France. 

llie proposed Declaration of Union called for a constitu¬ 
tion providing for joint organs of defense, joint foreign, 
financial, and economic policies. Every citizen of France 
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would have immediate British citizenship, and every British 
citizen would became a citizen of France. Both countries 
would share responsibility lor repairing the devastation of 
war, and the resources of both would be equally applied to 
Thai purpose. 

As far as the current war was concerned, the British pro¬ 
posal suggested a single w^ar cabinet, with all the forces ol 
Britain and France under its direction. It would govern from 
wherever it best could. The two parliaments were to be 
forma Ily associated. 

*The Union appeals lo the United States to fortify the 
economic resources of the Allies, and to bring her powerfu! 
material aid to the common cause. 

“The Union will concentrale its whole energy against 
the power of the enemy, no matter where the battle may be. 

“And thus we shall conquer.” 

Behind this fine gesture there was political purpose, it 
was hoped that the proposal would strengthen Premier 
Reynaud's position in an important meeting of the French 
cabinet held at 5 p.m. on June 16. Despite the desperate 
condition of their army, members of Reynaud's cabinet 
began to search for hidden motives in the British offer, A 
quoi sert de le jaire? What good would it do? asked Rey- 
Maud's colleagues. France was about to collapse under the 
impact of Hitler's war machine, and surely Britain would 
be next. From all sides came calls for suirender, from 
Retain, from I.aval, even from Reynaud's circle of close 
friends. 

The British offer was rejected. Nothing came of the 
extraordinary scheme. 

A few' hours later Reynatid resigned. He was succeeded 
by Marshal Henri Retain, who promptly led France down 
the road to Fascism. 

Once again Hitler had triumphed. 

On June 17, 1940, the Germans announced that Orleans 
and Metz had been captured and that the Swiss frontier had 
been reached near Besan^on, On this day the aged Marshal 
Retain told the people by radio that he had assumed politi¬ 
cal control. “It is futile to continue the struggle against an 
enemy superior in numbers and in arms. It is with a heavy 
heart that I say we must cease the fight. I have applied to 
our opponent to ask him if he is ready to sign with us, as 
between soldiers after the fight and in honor, a means to 
put an end to hostilities.” 
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The old marshal had forgotten that the ancient scniples 
and conventions concerning combat were no more. 1 wen- 
lieth-ccntiiry war was far less chivalrous, more bloody and 
calculating. As if Hitler would talk to him iis one soldier to 
another! Pctain surrendered betore he bad even asked what 
were the terms of an armistice. 

I’hat same day the Cjcrnran armies were in possession of 
a quarter of all France. There was wild rejoicing in the 
streets ot Berlin. Ilie incomparable Fuehrer had done it 
again! In ten months the Nazi steam roller had crushed 
seven countries, including “invincible'’ France. 

Propaganda Minister Joseph (ioebbels congratulated the 
victorious German legions: “You have just one more battle 
to win, tlien the bells of peace will ring.” That peace, said 
Cioebbeis, would be dictated to the Allies in Londoo, 


CoiTipiegne: A Masterpiece of Revenge 

Four miles north of the town of Compiegne and about 45 
miles north (jf Paris stood a rustic clearing. Mere, at 5 a.m, 
on the morning ot November 11, 1918, in his private rail¬ 
way car, Marshal Ferdinand Foch had dictated terms of 
surrender to the Germans at the conclusion of World War 1. 

rhe French had carefully preserved the historic car and 
around it had constructed a memorial. At the end of the 
avenue there wa.s a monument to ALsace-l.orraine: a large 
sword representing the Allies penetrated the limp eagle of 
the German Empire, over the inscription '‘7V? the heroic 
soldiers of France, defenders of our country and of right, 
glorious liberators of A lsace-I.orraine:' 

In the center of the clearing was a great granite block 
inscribed: ' Here on the eleventh of November, 1918, sue-’ 
curnhed the criminal pride of the German Empire, van¬ 
quished by the free peoples which it tried to enslave/' A 
small stone, some 50 yards away, marked the point at which 
the railroad car of the German plenipotentiary had stood. 
This stone, set between a pair of msty railway tracks, bore 
only three words: **'rhe German Plenipotentiary/' 

For the Francophobist of Berchfesgaden these were fight¬ 
ing words. When France fell, the Fuehrer, intoxicated by the 
wine of revenge, had danced an exultant jig (carefully photo¬ 
graphed for posterity). Now he stage-managed the French 
surrender with dramatic vindictiveness. He, the lonely 
corporal of World War I, would grind the French noses 
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into the dirt of Conipiegne at the very spot of Germany’s 
191S humiliation. Thereby he» the great Hitler, would right 
a historical wrong. 

At 3:15 on the afternoon of June 21, 1940, Hitler 
alighted from his automobile before the Alsace-I.orraine 
monument. He was in uni form w'ith the Iron Cross below 
his (eft breast pocket. Behind himi was bemedaled Field 
Marshal Hermann Goering, holding his jeweled baton, 
Colonel General Wilhelm Keitel, chief of the High Com¬ 
mand, C olonel (icneral Walther von Brauchitsch, corn* 
mander in chief of the Cierman army, Erich Raeder. Grand 
Admiral of the German Fleet, Foreign Minister Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, and Rudoll Hess, Hitler's deputy. The 
(Germans moved slowly around the clearing, reading the 
inscriptions. 

The armistice railway car had been moved about 75 
yards to the shelter ol a museum, but German engineers, 
the day before, had rolled it back to its original site. The 
Germans now entered the car, Hiller taking the seat once 
used by Marshal Foch. ^ 

A few minutes later the French delegation appeared in 
the clearing. It was composed of General ('harles Huntzi* 
ger, spokesman for the envoys. General of Aviation Jean 
Marie Joseph Bergeret, Rear Admiral Maurice Athanase 
Le Luc, and f,eon Noel, former French ambassador to 
Poland. The guard of honor snapped to attention but did 
not present arms. The Cierman and French officers ex- 
cfianged salutes, but there w^as no handshaking. The French¬ 
men then entcTcd the car. 

Hiller and his entourage rose from their seats, a subtle 
reminder that the French in 1918 had not granted that 
courtesy. Hitler gave the Nazi salute, the Gertnan and 
French otTcers exchanged military salutes. At a nod from 
Hitler, General Keitel began to read the preamble to the 
armistice terms: 

In reliance on the assurance given to the German Reich by 
the American President Wilson and confirmed by the Allied 
Powers, German forces laid down their arms in November 
1918. 

I’herewith was ended a war which the German people and 
their government had not wanted and in which the enemy, 
despite tremendous superiority, did not successfully in any 
way conquer the German army, navy, of German air force. 

However, at the moment of the arrival of the German 
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Armistice CommisvSion, violation of the ceremoniously given 
promise began. On November 11, 1918, in this car tliere 1x5- 
gan the time of suffering of the German people. 

What dishonor and humiliation, what human and material 
suffering had its outbreak here! Broken promises and perjury 
conspired against a people which after more than four years 
of heroic resistance had only one weakness—belief in the 
promises of democratic statesmen. 

On September 3, 1939—25 years after the outbreak of the 
World War—England and Fiance again declared war on 
Germany without any basis. 

Now the decision by arms has bt'en reached. France has 
been conquered. The fTcnch government has requested the 
Reich government to make known to them the Gennan con¬ 
ditions for an armistice. 

In the historic Compi^gne Forest, designated for the recep¬ 
tion of these conditions, this is done in order once and tor 
all (o wipe out by this act of redeeming justice the memory 
v\hich for France was no glorious page in its history^ but 
w^hich the German nation has always felt as the deepest 
humiliation of all times. 

After heroic resistance, France has been defeated and 
broken down in a sequence of bloody battles. 

Germany, therefore, does not intend to give the armistice 
conditions or armistice negotiations characteristic of asper¬ 
sions against an enemy so brave. 

The purpose of the German demands are: 

1. l o prevent a resumption of the light. 

2. fo offer to Germany all guarantees necessary for con¬ 
tinuance of the war against Great Britain, which Britain 
forces upon Germany, as well as 

3 . To create preconditions for the formation of a new 
f)cace w'hose essential contents will be reparation for the 
WTong done to the German Reich by force. 

This was enougli for the beaming Fuehrer, He would not 
waste his precious time by remaining to discuss details. 
Glancing once more at the stolid Frenchmen opposite 
him, he abruptly stood up, raised his arm in the Nazi sa¬ 
lute, and, followed by his party, left the car. A military 
band struck up Deutschland iiher A lies and the Horst IIW- 
sel Lied, The shaken French delegation then left for a near¬ 
by tent to begin a telephone conversation with the French 
government now at Bordeaux. 

I’he entire proceedings took exactly 27 minutes. 

Then came 27 hours of armistice discussions. Hitler’s 
terms were hard. All German prisoners were lo be released 
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immediately. The French were to disarm and discharge 
their troops. All French warships were to put in at ports 
controlled by the Axis. German forces would occupy more 
than half the area of France including the Atlantic coast¬ 
line down to the Spanish border. The French would meet 
the costs of the occupation. Unoccupied Prance would be 
administered by a regime friendly to Germany. 

At 6:50 p.M. on June 22, 1940, the armistice was for¬ 
mally signed by the German negotiators and by the Fnench 
envoys, the latter with tears in their eyes. Hitler ordered 
the historic railway ciir to be taken to Berlin. 

Thus was imposed on France the most hurniliafing de¬ 
feat in all her history. No other great power in modern 
times had ever fallen so far so fast as France in her inept 
struggle agaiast Hitler. The world was left aghast. 

In Berlin, masses broke into the strains of IVir fahren 
gegen Engeland (“We Sail against England”): 

Our flag waves as we march along. 

It is a symbol of the power of our Reich. 

A nd we can no longer endure 

That the Englishman should laugh at it. 

So give me thy hand, thy fair white hand, 

Ere we sail away to conquer Eng-e-land! 

The (jerman press roared acclaim. The Frankftirier 
Zeitung hailed the proceedings at Compiegne as “a shame 
wiped out” and “a piece of great history.” “This time the 
defeated nation has been struck down by weapons alone in 
a military catastrophe without parallel, and no friendly 
help stood at the victor’s side. Germany, which was once 
without belief and without hope, is today stronger than for 
many centuries. All eyes turn now to the gas-blinded lance 
corporal of 1918.” 

I'wo days after Compiegne, Hitler alighted from his 
motor car at the Hotel des Invalides in Paris. Stopping in 
the central crypt, he looked silently on the fine sarcophagus 
of red porphyry containing the remains of the great Na¬ 
poleon. 

Outside was the hushed corpse of Paris. 

On July 19, 1940, Hitler, in the flush of victory, created 
a host of new field marshals—von Brauchitsch, von Rund- 
stedt, von Reichenau, von Leeb, von Bock, von Kluge, von 
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Wilzlebeii, Keitel, and the Lufiwajje generals Kesselring, 
Sperrle, and Milch. 

The Fuehrer was at the peak of bis Olympian grandeur. 
His armies were now triumphantly poised along the greatest 
tront in history. The irrestible Nazi tide had surged west¬ 
ward across Europe; Poland in 26 days; Norway in 28 days; 
Denmark in 24 hours; Holland in 5 days; Belgium in 18 
days; France in 35 days! 

The New Europe was being carved out precisely the way 
Hitler had described it in Mein Kampf, 


Why France Fell 

There is no easy explanation for the sudden and shocking 
fall of France. “The greatesl mistake a historian could 
make/' said the historian William L. Langer, “would be to 
try to construct a neat, logical pattern when in actual fact 
everything was confusion and contradiction.” True enough— 
there were literally dozens of factors interwoven in a maze 
of conilicting patterns. 

The myth of French military strength, notoriously ex¬ 
aggerated, was shattered by Hitler’s fast-moving steel mon¬ 
sters. As it turned out, the Germans were superior in every 
^^epartment of war—in manpower, in leadership, in esprit 
de corps. The French General Stall, mistakenly assuming 
that the Germans would batter themselves to death against 
the Magioot IJne, were trapped by the sheer audacity of 
the German onslaught. 

A puzzling question: Why did French military leader¬ 
ship neglect to fortify the terrain in the Ardennes region? 

The French were beaten in 1940 by a skillful, bold enemy 
ready to pounce on any weakness. They thought that the 
central sector of their defense, with the heights of the 
Ardennes backed by the Meuse River, would be neglected 
by the Germans; yet this was the precise sector where Hiller 
made his most effective penetration. Worst of all was the 
French tendency to underrate the role of air power. In 1937, 
at a time when Germany was zealously producing at least 
1,000 planes a month, French factories turned out just 38 
planes per month. 

TIic body of F'rance was prostrate in political chaos, 
weakened by the traditional dissension of bloc government. 
Year after year it was the same story—collapsing cabinets, 
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civic disunity, political comiption, eternal intrigues, per¬ 
sonal vendettas, an amazing variety of selfish factionalisms. 
Both Right and Left tore at each other in savage battles. The 
bureaucracy was ensniired in red tape. There was no elTec- 
tive leadership, neither a Churchill nor a Roosevelt lo rally 
the masses to a crusade against Hitlerism. 

Added to this impossible political situation was an econo¬ 
my drained by corruption and the historic French reluc¬ 
tance to pay taxes. The industrial organism was weakened 
by the sit-down strikes of 1936 and by continuing squabbles 
between employers and employees. 

Psychologically, the French were tired, dejected, demor¬ 
alized, asking only to be left alone. Gone was the military 
/•/an of Revolutionary France, Napoleonic France, or the 
France of World Wier 1, A generation of French writers 
successfully indoctrinated vast sections of the population 
with the thesis that pacifism was the only way for a civilized 
nation. Dunkirk convinced these and many others that re¬ 
sistance to Hitler was plainly stupid. Let others assume the 
task of trapping the bestial little fanatic beyond the Rhincf 

France was betrayed as well as defeated. Before the out¬ 
break of war a subversive fifth column did its work well, 
carefully preparing the way for Flitler*s Panzer divisions. 
Its propaganda was devilishly effective. Tire British were 
using Frenchmen as pawns; Britons were ready to fight to 
the last Frenchman. Nazi agents, disguised as tourists and 
salesmen, established contact with defeatist French ele¬ 
ments. Once the war was on, the agents helped the invaders 
by giving false information, signaling German planes, issu¬ 
ing false and contradictory orders, encouraging sabotage 
and desertions. French Fascists and Communists, irrecon¬ 
cilable opponents, united only in undennining the founda¬ 
tions of French survival. 

General de Gaulle summed it up this way: “France lost 
the war for very definite reasons. First, our military system 
did not develop any mechanized strength in the air and on 
the ground; second, the panic paralyzed our civilian popu¬ 
lation when the German mechanized units advanced; third, 
the tangible effect the fifth column had on the minds of 
many of our leaders; and fourth, lack of coordination be¬ 
tween us and our Allies.” 

France, home of Napoleonic glory, fountainhead of the 
Western Enlightenment, fell like a rotted log, ground into 
the dust under the conqueror’s heel. 
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Such was the harvest planted by ostrich-headed milita¬ 
rists, ambitious and selfish politicians, deserters and traitors, 
and reaped by a people who forgot that eternal vigilance is 
necessary for the maintenance of liberty, equality, and fra¬ 
ternity. 

To the British, Americans, and later the Russians was left 
the job of killing the voracious dragon that was Hitlerism. 



chapter 6 

Their Finest Hour: Britain Stands Alone 

Even if, which I do not fur a moment believe, this island 
or a large part of it were subjugated and starving, 
then, our Empire beyond the seas, armed and 
guarded by the British fleet, would curry on the 
struggle, until, in God's good time, the New World, 
with all Its power and might, steps forth to 
the rescue and the liberation of the Old, 
—Winston Churctiill, June 4, 1940 

We challenge the lion of England, 
hor the last and declsi vc cup. 
We judge and we say 
An Empire breaks up. . ., 
I As ten to the engine singing—get on to the foe! 
Listen, in your ears it's ringing—get on to the foe! 
BOMBS, OH BOMBS, OH BOMBS ON ENGLAND! 

—-Cierman War Song Against England, 1940 

Napoleon tried. The Dutch were on the way, 
A Norman did it—and a Dane or two. 
Some sailor-King may follow one fine day; 
But not, 1 think, a low land-rat like you. 
— A, P. Herbert, September 1940 


The Battle of Britain 

What General Weygand had called the ^‘Battle of France” 
was over and the Nazis were victorious. The Battle of Bri¬ 
tain was about to begin. 

What concerned the British most after the fall of France 
was the disposition of the French fleet. ITic armistice pro¬ 
vided that the fleet should be interned, and Hitler had 
promised not to use it. But of what earthly value was Hitler’s 
word? Moreover, many high officers in the French navy 
were strongly anti-British and might be inclined to go along 
with t)ie Fuehrer, fn that case, German, Italian, and F'rench 
fleets combined might cripple British sea power and the war 
would be lost. 
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There was no problem about French ships in British 
ports, ail of which were taken over on July 3, 1940, with 
virtually no bloodshed. The crews either joined the Royal 
Navy, or organized themselves as Free French units, or 
returned to France. Other units at Alexandria were de* 
mobilized by mutual consent. 

But the greater part of the French fleet lay ofl’ the French 
North African port of Oran in Algeria. On that same day, 
July 3, 1940, three of Britain’s largest warships, com¬ 
manded by Vice Admiral Sir James F\ Somerville, steamed 
into Oran. Somerville sent to the French commander, Vice 
Admiral Marcel B. Gensoul, an ultimatum offering several 
alternative courses of action. Gensoul could (1) join forces 
with the British against the Germans; or (2) sail to a British 
port, where his crews would be repatriated and the ships or 
their equivalent restored to France after the war; or (3) 
sail to the French West Indies, where his ships would either 
be demilitarized or entrusted to the United States until the 
end ol hostilities. 

Unless one of these three alternatives were taken within 
six hours, Somerville declared, the French fleet would be 
sunk to prevent it from falling inlo German or Italian 
hands. 

Gensoul elected to fight. The British reluctantly opened 
fire, sinking or disabling three French battleships, a sea¬ 
plane carrier, and two destroyers. One badly hammered 
battleship, the Strasbourfiy and several smaller craft man¬ 
aged to escape and eventually reached Toulon. Another 
French capital ship stationed at Dakar was immobilized by 
a surprise attack. 

The British Admiralty took a few moments to relax fol¬ 
lowing this good news. 

From Germany came the strident voice of Adolf Hitler: 
”1 am not the vanquished seeking favors, but the victor 
speaking in the name of reason,” Hitler wxis giving the 
British a last chance to surrender before their complete an¬ 
nihilation. In view of the invincibility of German arms he 
would be willing to arrange “a common-sense peace through 
negotiations.” 

The Fuehrer, that kindly man, was inclined to be mag¬ 
nanimous. All he wanted was recognition of his conquests, 
Germany’s colonies returned, acknowledgment of his role 
as the arbiter of Europe, and, above all, Winston Churchill 
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thrown out of office. The British would do well to take his 
advice. After all, had he not paid tribute to British fighting 
qualities in Mein Kampf, the ultimate compliment? And 
were not the Anglo-Saxons of the same racial stock as their 
brother Germans? 

"‘it was, perhaps,” said the British historian, J, W. 
Wheeler-Bennett, “the most outstanding example of the 
*I.ove-hate’ complex toward Britain which so many Ger¬ 
mans through the ages have shared with Wilhelm 11 and 
Adolf Hitler.” 

Perhaps it would have been good logic and better com¬ 
mon sense for the British to accept Hitleris offer and thereby 
extricate themselves from a disastrous situation. Tliey had 
seen their allies, one by one, fall victims of Njrzi power. 
Their troops had been driven from Norway and from the 
Continent. Dunkirk had been a glorious retreat, indeed, but 
British troops had abandoned all their heavy equipment 
there, and after that fiasco there were only a hundred tanks 
in all England, The British were ill prepared to carry on. In 
1940 they alone remained at war with Hitler, the conqueror 
of Europe, just as in 1807 they alone opposed Napoleon, 
then the master of Europe. 

To the Fuehrer's offer Britans replied with a contemptu¬ 
ous silence. Nothing, however, could silence the golden 
tongue of Winston Churchill, who, with the British people, 
now stood alone between Hitler and the realization of his 
grandiloquent ambitions. 

From Churchill came the measured words: 

Upon this battle depends the survival of Christian civiliza¬ 
tion. Upon it depends our British life, and the long continuity 
of our institutions and our Empire. 'Hie whole fury and might 
of the enemy must very soon be turned on us. Hitler knows 
that he will have to break us in this island or lose the war. 
If wc can sUxnd up to him, all Enrope may be free and the 
life of the world may move forward into broad, sunlit up¬ 
lands. But if we fail, then the whole world, including the 
United States, including all that we have known and cared 
for, will sink into the abyss of a new Dark Age, made more 
sinister, and perhaps more protracted, by the lights of per¬ 
verted science. 

Let us therefore brace ourselves to our duties and so bear 
ourselves that, if the BriU.sh Empire and its Commonwealth 
last for a thousand years, men will still say, ‘This was their 
finest hour,” 
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All Englishmen, from lord to fishmonger, from lady to 
servant girl, from Land's End to the Shetlands, rallied to 
ihe cause. 

Hiller had paused for six weeks after the fall of France, 
llius far he had made no preparations for a cross-Channel 
loove and he was caught short by his own success. One 
reason he hesitated to press in for a kill at Dunkirk was his 
uncertainly. He feared a French attack to the rear, a British 
troop-landing elsewhere in France, and the possibility of 
Russian aggression. 

In those six weeks the British began the process of trans- 
forming their little island into a mighty fortress. Every man 
in the country was placed at the disposal of the government, 
as was every shilling. Any possible Mh column was stopped 
in its tracks by the arrest and imprisonment of suspects. The 
C-ivi! Defense Service, fire fighters, repair units, and demoli¬ 
tion squads were promptly organized; special efforts were 
made to protect such essential services as water, sewerage, 
electricity, gas, and telephone lines; all citizens were re¬ 
quired to serve as fire watchers for incendiary bombs; the 
Home Guard, consisting of older men, appeared spontane¬ 
ously, eventually totaling more than 1,000,000 men. Fac¬ 
tories went on a round-the-clock schedule to turn out planes, 
guns, and shells. 

Meanwhile, from the American stockpiles of World War 
I came such invaluable stopgap weapons as Springfield 
rifles. Browning machine guns, and artillery pieces. 'Fhese 
would have to do until the assembly line started rolling. 

The British guessed correctly that the burden of defense 
would fall on the Royal Air Force. They had 1,47.5 first-line 
planes to send into combat against the 2,670 aircraft Hitler 
had set aside for his campaign against England. British 
engineers and physicists had already developed radar, a 
miraculous precision instniment with which to counteract 
the coming air assault. In addition, they perfected counter¬ 
devices to jam the directional radio beams from the Nether¬ 
lands and France wliich were used to guide high-flying 
Luftwaffe planes. 

Nothing wax left to chance. Trenches were dug and con¬ 
crete pillars placed on possible landing fields. Target areas 
were covered with a maze of balloons flown on steel cables 
to trap low-flying planes. Watches were set up against para¬ 
chutists, All gui deposts were removed from the roads, and 
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motorcar owners were instructed to disable their cars before 
locking them up for the night. 

Ihc most important weapon of all was British detenuina- 
tion to light to the death. 

August 6, 1940. From his country home, Karin Hall, 
Field Miushal Hermann Goering issued orders for the first 
gi'cat mass attack on England, Several days later the fury 
of the Luftwaffe was unleashed against the coastal towns of 
southern England, against aircraft factories and fighter 
fields. In wave after wave, in groups of a hundred or more, 
an armada of a thousand planCvS—shrieking Sfiika dive 
bomhers, fast Messerschmitts and Focke-Wulfs, heavy 
Dorniers —struck at Britain in an all-out attack. 

Young Royal Air Force fighters, prodigies of skill and 
daring, plus a few score Poles, 0,echs, Frenchmen, and 
Belgians, rose in speedy Spitfires and Hurricanes to meet 
Hitler’s death birds. It wa.s a battle royal. Incredibly fierce 
were the dogfights, a vast, wild jamboree of twisting, tan¬ 
gling, flame-spitting planes, a crazy din of spattering ma¬ 
chine-gun fire. The sky was thick with mushroom puffs 
from antiaircraft shells. Swarms of raiders tore viciously at 
the moored baiTage balloons; many got through and 
dumped their lethal loads on targets below. Again and 
again the German planes pounced dowtj out of the sun, 
some crashing in plumes of smoke, others rocketing into 
the Channel and sending up huge white geysers. 

That first day at least 53 Niizi airrneri met a flaming 
death. The score mounted day by day during the next fort¬ 
night. In one August week the Luftwaffe lost 256 planes to 
the British 130. 

Hitler had failed in his first attempt to drive the R.A.F. 
from the skies as a step toward invitsion. 

Churchill paid a maginficent tribute to the handful of 
intrepid pilots, many of them still in their teens: 

'Hie gratitude of every home in onr Island, in our Empii’C, 
and indeed throughout the world, except in the abodes of the 
guilty, goes out to the BritisSh airmen who, undaunted by 
o<ids, unweaiied in their constant challenge and mortal dan¬ 
ger, are turning the tide of (he V/orld War by their prowess 
and by tlieir devotion. Never in the field of human conflict 
was so much owed by so many to so few. 


There were new war councils in Germany. Frustrated, 
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Hitler decided to turn to a familiar German noasecret 
weapon, SchreckUchkeit. He would strike terror into the 
liearts of this persistent enemy by smashing London as he 
bad smashed Warsaw and Rotterdam. Sporadic attacks on 
the British capital had already been made, and German 
airmen were certain that they could wipe the city from the 
(ace of the earth. Witness these cocksure words, dated 
August 18, 1940, from the diary of a German aviator, GotK 
tried Leske, in I Was a Nazi Flier (1941): “Today 1 flew 
over the biggest city in the world. I knew with absolute cer¬ 
tainty, as though 1 could foretell the future: This all will be 
destroyed. It will stand but a few days more. Until the mo¬ 
ment the Fuehrer pronounces its death sentence. Then there 
will be nothing left but a heap of mins.” 

Death sentence had been pronounced on London by the 
Fuehrer! 

The first mass onslaught on Tendon itself came on Sep¬ 
tember 7, 1940, when huge flights of German planes at¬ 
tacked. “This is the historic hour,” said Goering, “when 
our air force for the first time delivered its stroke right into 
the enemy's heart.” 

T. H. O’Brien, an ofllcial British historian, thus sum¬ 
marized the results of Luftwaffe operations against London 
on September 7 and 8, 1940: 

Between five and six o’clock on the evening of Saturday, 
7 September, some 320 German bombers supported by over 
600 fighters flew up the Thames and proceeded to bomb 
Woolwich Arsenal, Beckton Gas Works, a large number of 
docks. West Ham power station, and then the City, West¬ 
minster and Kensington. They succeeded in causing a serious 
fire situation in the docks. An area of about \Vi square miles 
between North Woolwich Road and the Thames was almost 
destroyed, and the population of Silvertown was surrounded 
by fire and had to be evacuated by water. 

At 8:10 p.M. some 250 bombers resumed the attack, which 
was maintained until 4:30 on Sunday morning. They caused 
9 conflagrations, 59 large fires and nearly 1,000 lesser fires. 
Three main-line railway termini were put out of action, and 
430 persons killed and some 1,600 seriously injured. 

After the fire brigade had spent all day in an effort to de¬ 
prive the enemy of illumination, some 200 bombers returned 
at 7:30 in the evening to carry on the assault. During this 
second night a further 412 persons were killed and 747 seri¬ 
ously injured, and damage included the temporary stoppage 
of every railway line to the south. 
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From Churchill came a defiant judgment on Hhlcr: “This 
wicked man . . , this monstrous product of former wrongs 
and shame, has now resolved to try to break our famoiis 
Island race by a process of indiscriminate slaughter and 
destruction*” 

For the next 23 consecutive days the planes of the Luft¬ 
waffe roared in from Calais and up the Thames valley to the 
great metropolis. They came sometimes in mass formations 
of 250 craft, sometimes in small flights of a dozen planes, 
dropping tons of explosives and incendiaries, smashing at 
docks, houses, churches, factories, railways* 

On September 13, 1940, bombs hit near Buckingham 
Palace, shattering several hundred windows in the royal 
residence and tearing huge craters in the courtyard. Two 
days later the Luftwaffe made another mass daylight attack 
on southern England and London. At first the British 
claimed that fosses of German aircraft on that day 
amounted to 185, but later revised the figure to 56. 

Yet the National Zeitunp,^ a newspaper controlled by 
Goering, proclajmed that “at an extraordinarily rapid rate, 
l.x>ndon drifts toward its fate,” D.N.IL, the ofiicial German 
news agency, reported this communique of the Germtin 
High Command: “Despite overcast skies the German Air 
Force continued retaliatory attacks yesterday and last night 
on military objectives in middle and south England, with 
especial attention to l.ondon. Dock and harbor facilities in 
the British capital suffered blows. Our fighters were success¬ 
ful in air battles over London,” 

I^ondon was stunned but defiant. The British fought back, 
their antiaircraft crews functioning with skill and effective¬ 
ness and the R.A.F. striking heavily at the invaders. Report¬ 
ers and foreign correspondents were unanimous in praising 
the morale of the British under this air Blitz. Mollie Panter- 
Downes, in her weekly “Letter from London,” dated Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1940, preserrted an accurate word-picture in the 
New Yorker: 

Ihe calm behavior of the average individual continues to 
be amazing. Commuting suburbanites, who up to yesterday 
had experienced worse bombardments than people living in 
central I^ondon, placidly brag to fellow passengers on the 
nKirning trains about the size of bomb craters in their neigh¬ 
borhoods, as in a more peaceful summer they would have 
bragged about their roses and squash... * TTie courage, hu- 
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mor, and kindliness of ordinary people continue to be aston¬ 
ishing under conditions that possCsSs many of the merry 
features of a nightmare. 

This was truly an ama^rj'ng display of patience and forti¬ 
tude. To those who expressed admiration, l.ondoneis re- 
pi iecl that *it isn’t heroism at all. It’s just that we British lack 
imagination!” Whatever complaints there were were well 
within the tradition of British understatement and uncon¬ 
scious humor. An elderly retired army officer resident in 
Circa! Snoring (sic!) wrote a letter to the editor of a journal 
in which he stated that too many war bulletias were bad for 
the nerves. us have instead lectures on our historical 
and gallant fights for freedom and also a few calming nature 
talks.” 

Many Britishers were more upset about the limitations on 
horse racing than about the frequency of enemy air raids. 
The Times Cricket Correspondent protested mildly against 
daylight raids: “Interruptions such as occur these days make 
it quite impossible for a captain to declare his innings closed 
at a moment even approximate to that which would nor¬ 
mally allow a reasonably close finish.” 

Brifons were naturally concerned about their children, 
many of whom w'cre evacuated from London; and there 
was almost as much concern abotit animals. Many w'orrred 
about the effect of bombing noise on the country’s bird 
population. The London press reported gravely that Mon¬ 
key Hill at the Zoo had received a direct hit, “but the morale 
of the monkeys remained unaffected.” Despite the food 
shortage, Englishmen made special efforts to keep their pets 
alive. Hiller in truth knew little about the fiber of the people 
he was trying to beat to its knees. 

Helen Kirkpatrick reported in tl>e Chicago Daily News 
on September 9, 1940: 

London still stood this morning.... But not all London 
was still there.... I walked through areas of rubble and 
debris in southeastern London this morning that made it seem 
incredible tliat anyone could be alive, but they were, and very 
much so. . . . Near one of many of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
rnasierpieces, houses were gutted structures with windowpanes 
hanging out, while panes in a church were broken in a mil¬ 
lion pieces.... It is pretty incredible ... to find people rcla- 
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lively unshaken after the terrific experience, lliere is some 
terror, but nothing on the scale that the Germans may have 
hoped for and certainly not on a scale to make Britons con- 
lernplate for a moment anything but fighting on. Fright l>e- 
comes so mingled with a deep almost uncontrollable anger 
that it is hard to know when one stops and the other begins. 
And on lop of it all London is smiling evep in the districts 
where casualties have been very heavy. 

On October 1, 1940, Edward R. Murrcw reported over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System: 

Today, in one of the most famous streets of London. I saw 
soldiers at work clearing away the wreckage of nearly an 
entire block. Fhe men were covered with white dust. Some 
of them wore goggles to protect their eyes. They thought 
maylM? people were still buried in the bast:ment. The sirens 
sounded, and still they tore at the beams and bricks covering 
the place where the basements used to be. 

Tltey are still working tonight. 1 saw them after tonight’s 
raid started. They paid no attention to the bursts of antiair¬ 
craft fire overhead as they bent their backs and carried away 
basketfuls of mortar and brick. A few small steam shovels 
would help them considerably in digging through those ruins. 
But all the modern instruments seem to lx? overhead. Down 
here on the ground people must work with their hands. 

TTrie Germans unveiled a new weapon—the delayed* 
action bomb, which the British promptly dubbed the LTXB, 
or unexploded bomb. The projectile buried itself into the 
ground and exploded later. For the harried Civil Defense 
Services there was no effective way to ascertain whether 
the buried projectile was a UXB or an ordinary bomb that 
had failed to explode. Officers and men of the Royal Engi¬ 
neers, assigned to the task of rendering the UXB’s harmless, 
showed rare courage in grappling with these infernal ma¬ 
chines that might have blown them to hits at any moment. 

On vSeptember 12, 1940, an eight-foot UXB, weighing a 
ton, buried itself in the outer foundations of St. PaiiFs 
Cathedral near the southwest tower. A bomb-disposal 
squad, working coolly and silently, dug nearly 30 feet down 
around the bomb while a gas-main burned furiously in the 
midst of the excavation. It took nearly three days, but the 
squad finally extracted the devilish missile and transported 
it to Hackney Marshes, where it was detonated. The west 
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portico of St. Paul's was saved by this display of raw cour- 
age. 

Made hesitant by heavy losses, Hitler, in October 1940, 
shifted from daylight to night bombing, a tacit admission 
that his air attack had failed. He would now lower the mo¬ 
rale of the British by wrecking their sleep, at the same time 
reducing his own losvse^s. Coming in large formations at 
30,000 feet, the Ciernian bombers shifted their target area 
from l.ondon to the Midland industrial cities of Birming¬ 
ham and Manchester. By the end of October 1940 the Nazi 
air onslaught began to slow down. 

The first phase of the Battle of Britain was concluded. 

It was by no means all over. The air attacks on England 
continued well into June 1941, when most of the Luftwaffe 
was transferred to the Russian front. On the night of No¬ 
vember 14-15, 1940, German bombers, active from dusk 
to dawn, smashed the heart out of Coventry in Britain’s 
smoky Midlands, the city through which f.ady Godiva had 
ridden nearly 900 years earlier to end a more local oppres¬ 
sion. Wliolc blocks of buildings were churned by incendiary 
and high-explosive bombs in the night attack. The famous 
fourteenth-century brownstone cathedral, except for its 
303~l‘oot spire, was left a jumble of stone and mortar. More 
Ilian a thousand known dead and wounded were left by 
that scourge, not counting unknown numbers trapped in 
the pile and stone and smoking timber. It was a night of un¬ 
mitigated terror. 

On the night of December 29-30, 1940,1.x)ndon received 
its most savage pounding of the war in a huge incendiary 
raid. More than 1,500 fires were started in tlie heart of the 
City, many of them in such historic old landmarks as the 
Guildhall and eight Wren churches. 

In the spring of 1941 the LufOmffe shifted its main at¬ 
tacks to the ports of Hull, Plymouth, and Bristol, but also 
continued hammering away at Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Birmingham. Eight successive raids on Plymouth left it a 
smoldering ruin, blasted more heavily than Coventry. The 
defenders used every possible trick to confuse the Germans, 
such as dummy fires to lead the raiders away from impor¬ 
tant targets. 

In the first three months of the raids 12,696 Londoners 
lost their lives. During the war the Gerniiins dropped an 
estimated 12,222 tons of bombs on London, killing a total 
of 29,890 and injuring more than 120,000. T”he Germans 
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caused eiiormous material damage, but they never suc¬ 
ceeded in halting British industrial production or in stop¬ 
ping the flow of overseas shipping. Any loss in production 
was more than made up by the importation of planes, am- 
nuinition, munitions, and supplies from the United Stales 
and Canada, 

A major tactor in wanning the Battle of Britain against 
(he niinierically superior Luftwafle was the development 
by a British team of physicists from Birmingham University 
of the resonant cavity magnetron, a new' and powerful de¬ 
vice that became the heart of all radar equipment. James 
Phinney Baxter, 3d, President of Williams College, later 
described the vital role of this device: “It sparked the whole 
development of microwave radar and constituted the most 
important item in reverse Lend-Lease ” Radar helped make 
possible wanning not only the Battle of Britain, but also the 
Battle of the Atlantic, the landings on the beaches of Nor¬ 
mandy, and the pin-point bombing that later reduced Ger¬ 
man targets to shreds. 

The Luftwaffe paid dearly for its overconfidence. In Their 
Finest Hour (1949) Churchill listed aircraft losses in the 
Battle of Britain from July 10 to October 31, 1940, as fol¬ 
lows : 


British F’ighters Lost by R.A.F. 

(complete write-oft or missing) , . . , ... 915 

Enemy Aircraft Actually Destroyed 

(according to German records).. .1,733 

Enemy Aircraft Claimed by Us (Fighter Command, 

A.A., Balloons, etc.)...... . .2,698 


Hitler lost the Battle of Britain because, by shifting indis¬ 
criminately from target to target, he made the elementary 
mistake of striking with a maximum force at too many 
scattered points, instead of concentrating on one target at a 
time. He discovered to his dismay that his Luftwaffe could 
not cope with both the R.A.F. and the unbreakable British 
spirit, which hardened instead of softening under his mas¬ 
sive blows. 

The British never faltered. When in December 1940 a 
motion was made in Parliament to consider peace, it was 
quickly voted down, 341-4. At long last the Fuehrer had 
come up against a people who would not knuckle down 
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either to his hysterical oratory or to his massive bombs, and 
who were able and willing to fight back. 

Operation Sea lion Fizzles 

‘There are no more Islands,” said Adolf FTitlcr, 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice with 
fVance on June 22, 1940, the Germans began feverish 
preparations for what was to be a history^making adven¬ 
ture—the invasion of the British homeland for the first time 
since the Norman Conquest of 1066. Philip II had at¬ 
tempted it with his Invincible Armada in 1588, only to lose 
63 of his 128 sail to a combination of British resistance and 
catastrophic weather. Napoleon Bonaparte had gazed long 
and greedily at the cliffs of Dover, but, pleading a tendency 
toward seasickness, he had the good sense not to risk a 
re|>etition of his naval defeat at Trafalgar. 

But the master of Berchtesgaden and his aslrologers were 
certain that this time things were different. Nothing—not 
even Britain’s firm resistance—could stand in the way of 
“the greatest German of all time” and “the greatest genius 
in the history of warfare.” That obstinate nation would be 
worn down by the U-boat blockade and by devastating at¬ 
tacks from the air upon her ports, cities, and industries. 
Tlien they would feel the might of Nazi mirscle on their 
own little precious isle. 

Operation Sea Lion it was called. 

The preparations were plain for all the world to see. Ports 
along the French, Belgian, and Dutch shores were crammed 
with small vessels of every description, and ashore a host 
of workers were busy 24 hours a day. German troops zeal¬ 
ously practiced landing exercises. 

The British, of course, had no intention of sitting idly by 
and allowing the Germans to gather strength for a knock¬ 
out blow. In daily sorties R.A.F, pilots rained bombs on the 
enemy ports. There were rumors that the British intended 
to discourage the invasion fleet by dropping great supplies 
of gasoline among the concentrated craft and then firing a 
blazing inferno. Whatever happened, one thing was clear— 
the British would retaliate with every possible resource. 

Directive No. 16, Adolf Hitler to the Supreme Command 
of the Armed Forces, 16 July 1940; 
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As England, in spite of the hopelessness of her military 
position, has so far shown herself unwilling to come to any 
compromise, I have therefore decided to begin to prepare for, 
and if necessary to carry out, an invasion of England. This 
operation is dictated by the necessity ctj eliminating Great 
Britain as a base from which the war against Germany can 
be fought, and if necessary the island will he occupied. I 
therefore issue the following orders.. .. , 


Hitler's directive made it clear that preparations for the 
entire undertaking must be completed by the middle of 
August. 

There were doubts among the professionals of the Ger¬ 
man army and navy about the feiisibility of the project. Those 
who dared triggering another Hitler tantrum pointed out 
that the Royal Navy was very much alive. The H-boat cam¬ 
paign, they ventured to suggest, had not yet destroyed 
Britain's capital ships. Moreover, the Luftwaffe did not 
possess the heavy arnior-piercing bombs necessary to crip¬ 
ple the giant battleships. Goering, for all his biustering 
promises, was not producing enough air power to provide 
an umbrella for the projected invasion. The British navy 
and air power might well annihilate the invasion flotilla. 

On August 10, 1940, Hitler changed the date of Sea Lion 
To late September. On September 4 he declared in a speech: 
"If the people of England arc puzzled and ask ‘Why doesn’t 
he come?’ I shall pul your minds at rest. He is corning!’’ 

September 15, 1940, was a black day for Goering and his 
Luftwafje. The R.A.F. on that day shot down 56 Nazi 
planes. Something was radically wrong with the softening- 
up process. Two days later Hitler again postponed the date 
for Sea Lion. 

On October 21, 1940, Hitler grudgingly set aside all plans 
for Sea Lion for the rest of the year. The next date was set 
for the spring of 1941. It was a critically important decision, 
vital for the outcome of the war. It meant that Britain liad 
won the first round, and, as it turned out, a decisive one. 

Then, on June 22, 1941, Hitler suddenly turned on Soviet 
Russia; Sea Lion was totally forgotten in the Fuehrers zeal 
to bring Operation Barbarossa against the Kremlin to a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion. The Fuehrer would have further vic¬ 
tories, but on him lay the curse of ultimate defeat. 

After the war Field Marshal Erich von Manstein in Ver- 
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lorene Siege (Lost Viclories) (Bonn, 1955) revealed the 
importance attached by German military brains to Sea 
Lioii: 

I'he conquest of Britain by Germany would have deprived 
the other side of the very base that was indisxx’msablc—in 
«h(^se days at any rate—for a seaborne assault on tlie conti- 
rsenf of Burope. To launch an invasion from over the Atlan- 
iic without being able to use the island as a springboard was 
beyond the realm of possibility in tiiose days. 

But Sea lion could not be carried oirt—-with a good pro¬ 
portion of the Lufnvaffe lying smashed on the fields of Eng- 
hind. A Punch cartoon, dated September 4, 1940, showed a 
farmer giving directions to an inquiring hiker: “Eglantine 
C'ottage? Go down the lane past the Messerschmitt, bear 
left and keep on past the two Dormers^ then turn sharp right 
and it’s just past the first Junkers,** 



chapter 7 

Lifeline Neptune: War on the Seas 

Sea power, when properly understood, 
is a wonderful thing. 
—Winston Churchill, Their Finest Hour 

All that which concerns the sea is 
profound and final. 
—Hillaire Belloc. The Cruise of the Nona 


The Sinking of the Athenia 

September 3, 1939. It was just 12 hours after the British 
declaration of war. Oherleiitnant Fritz-Julius Lemp, com¬ 
manding the U-30, a small 650-too Nazi submarine* was at 
this moment just 250 miles off the northwest coast of Ire¬ 
land. With luck he would have the glory of striking the first 
blow against Britain. 

Through his periscope Lemp sighted a ship in a bearing 
favorable for attack. Establishing its British identity, he 
ordered four torpedoes to be sent into the side of the on¬ 
coming vessel. He gave no warning. One of the torpedoCvS 
hurtling toward the liner struck it and exploded in the ship’s 
vitals. It was the 13,500-ton S. S. Athenia of the Donaldson 
Atlantic Line, Captain James Cook in command. 

In the late summer days of 1939, at a moment when the 
Nazis were poised at the Polish border, thousands of trav¬ 
elers in both England and Europe frantically sought passage 
home to the United States and Canada. The Athenia was 
one of the ships used for this purpose. It hurriedly took on 
passengers, first at Glasgow, then at Belfast, and finally, by 
lighter, at Liverpool, and sailed on September 2, 1939, for 
Quebec and Montreal. 

Aboard were 1,102 passengers, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, a majority of whom were Canadian and American 
citizens, and a crew of 315. The passengers on the small, 
single-stacked liner were uneasy but unwilling to believe 
that the Germans would be so foolish as to attack an un¬ 
armed passenger ship. 

Tltey were mistaken. On the following evening—a Sun- 
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(iay and the day Britain entered the war—^the Aihenia was 
sent to the bottom of the Atlantic. Thanks to timely rescue 
operations (other vessels promptly reached the scene and 
took survivors to Glasgow, Belfiist, and Halifax) and to the 
fact that the Athenia was properly equipped with lifeboats 
and rafts, only 112 lives of the 1,417 aboard were lost. Of 
these 69 were women and 16 children. 

U-boat commander Lemp later claimed that he had mis¬ 
taken the Athenia for an armed merchantman, since she 
was off the normal shipping lanes and zigzagging. Whether 
this was true or not or whether he was overeager to get on 
with the war will probably never be determined. It is 
strongly possible that Lemp was lying. Had he judged the 
Athenia to be a merchantman or cruiser he would probably 
have notified bis home base as soon as it was safe to do so. 
Irsstcad, he maintained radio silence. Not until September 
30. 1939, when he returned to base, did he verbally inform 
(hand Admiral Docnitz, head of the German subrntirine 
service, that he had sunk the Aihenia. 

The Nazi government at Berlin, unaccustomed to admit¬ 
ting mistakes of any kind, bad no intention of expressing 
regret for the incident. Doenitz was told to deny all re¬ 
sponsibility and to keep the matter secret. He ordered Lemp 
to remove from the U-30’s war diary the page describing 
the sinking and substitute for it another page omitting the 
record of the attack. This was to avoid a possible leak when 
the usual eight copies of the U-boat war diaries were pre¬ 
pared for training purposes. 

l emp himself lost his life a few years later while he was 
under counterattack by a convoy escort, and hence was not 
able to testify after the war on the facts concerning the sink- 

Immediately after the sinking of the Athenia, Propaganda 
Minister Dr. Joseph Goebbels fashioned a Nazi smoke 
screen. He heatedly denied that a German submarine had 
attacked the passenger ship. Wliat had happened, he 
charged, was the explosion of an infernal machine hidden 
on the ship on orders of Winston Churchill! Churchiirs 
nefarious plan, he said, was to set up a new Lusitania inci¬ 
dent and thus again snare the United States, this time 
speedily, into wan It was a typical example of British perfi¬ 
dy, said the little Nazi propaganda expert. 

No one, except millions of Hitler-hypnotized Germans, 
was taken in by Goebbels’s stupid invention, of a type out- 
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dated since World War 1. British and American newspapers 
promptly denounced the sinking as a renewal of German 
terror tactics. For the Allied world the incident provided 
quick proof that German war lords, like the Bourbons, had 
Ibrgotten nothing and learned nolhing. 

It was to be a war of frightfulness all over again, as the 
ruthless corsairs of Lusitania infamy ranged the seas again 

Blockade and Counterblockade 

lire Treaty of Versailles had been designed to discourage 
Germany from making any further attempts to seek a place 
in the sun. Its drastic naval provisions permitted her to re 
tain only 6 battleships, 6 light cruisers, and 12 torpedo 
boats. She was not allowed to have any submarines. She 
could build no warships except for replacement. Her naval 
personnel was limited to 15,000 men including at the most 
1,500 officers. 

During the era of the postwar Weimar Republic, the 
Germans amazed the naval experts of the world by con¬ 
structing three “pocket battleships/' the Deutschland, Ad¬ 
miral Scheer, and Admiral Graf Spec, These marvels of 
construction were the size of cruisers but packed the punch 
of battleships. Tlie Germans were able to save weight by 
using welding instead of riveting, light armor, and guns of a 
new, light-weight type. 

On June 18, 1935, Hitler signed a naval agreement with 
Great Britain, calling for a new German navy constructed 
to 35 per cent of the strength of the Royal Navy. The Ger¬ 
mans were permitted to build U-boats up to 45 per cent of, 
and after 1938 to 100 per cent of parity with British sub¬ 
marine tonnage. Hitler promptly built his first three U-boats 
of the postwar period and then gave orders to construct the 
undersea craft as fast as possible. 

The British public had forgotten the gravity of Germany's 
U-boat campaign in World War I, but the Admiralty had a 
long memory. Britain’s wartime existence depended upon 
imports of food, raw materials, and munitions. There were 
tens of thousands of miles of .sea lanes to be guarded. More¬ 
over, there was a serious problem closer to home. Ireland 
had been helpful in World War I, but it was certain that the 
new Irish Free State would not permit England to use Irish 
ports in any future war. 

Winston Churchill, who knew something of naval war- 
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fare, warned of the need to remain strong on the seas. In an 
address to the House of Commons on March 16, 1939, he 
expressed his “horror” on learning that it had been proposed 
to scrap the five 15-inch-giin battleships of the Royal Sov^ 
ereign class, one in 1942, one in 1943, and the rest in 1944. 

“in other days,” said Churchill, “1 used to say that when 
the ace is out the king is the best card. These old ships can 
play their part. . . . We shall certainly be forced in any 
war that may occur in the next few years to reinstitute the 
convoy system. [The five Royal Sovereigns\ are the very 
ships which would be the surest escorts of your ocean con¬ 
voys, . . . Why . . . should we lead out to the slaughter- 
yards these great vessels? ... 1 was very glad to hear Lord 
Chatficid yesterday lay down the sound doctrine that it is 
the duty of the Royal Navy to ‘seek out and destroy the 
enemy’s fleet.’ ” 

There was, of course, no indiscriminate naval disarma¬ 
ment. When the war broke out in 1939, the Allied naval 
resources were overwhelming: 


Battleships 

Great Britain 

12 

France 

5 

Germany 

3 

Battle cruisers 

3 

2 

2 

Cruisers 

62 

19 

4 

Aircraft carriers 

7 

2 

— 

I>estioyers 

178 

69 

21 

Submarines 

56 

75 

57 


In combined tonnage the British fleet alone was nine 
times that of Germany, some 2,000,000 teas against 
235,000 tons. 

Hitler knew it would be suicidal to challenge British su¬ 
premacy on the surface of the seas, to say nothing of the 
combined naval strength of Great Britain and France. Both 
sides were aware that they would have to revert to the 
strategy of 1914—blockade and counterblockade—each 
side seeking to strangle the enemy and starve it out of the 
war. Again it was to be a war of supply. 

In the opening months the marine pattern of 1914 was 
repeated. Within a few days the Royal Navy drove all Ger¬ 
man merchant ships either into their home ports or into 
neutral harbors where they were interned for the duration. 
The British Admiralty immediately placed all British mer¬ 
chant shipping under its orders. Both belligerents quickly 
published extensive contraband lists of goods subject to sei- 
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zure, and, a$ was to be expected, the British were far more 
successful in denying such goods to the enemy. 

On November 27, 1939, the British extended the blockade 
by prohibiting the importation of German goods into neu¬ 
tral countries and by introducing the navicert system, con¬ 
trolled by British authorities in neutral harbors. (Navicerts 
were certificates granted by British consuls at ports, certify¬ 
ing to the unobjectionable character of a ship’s cargo.) In 
the first months of the war die British allowed some freight¬ 
ers to enter the ports of the neutral countries, even though 
(hey were aware that many cargoes eventually made their 
way to Germany. Merchantmen were also permitted to pro¬ 
ceed to Italy (the British hoped to keep Italy neutral by this 
and other concessions). 

Churchill regarded Germany’s free use of Norway’s ter¬ 
ritorial waters as the greatest obstacle to an etTective block¬ 
ade of Hitler's Reich, “This legal covered way,” he said, 
“has been the greatest advantage which Germany possessed 
in her efforts to frustrate the blockade.” German freighters, 
reluroing from the outer seas, used this 8()0-milc route in 
safety. And, in addition, ships carrying high-grade Swedish 
ore followed Norwegian territorial waters down to the 
Skagerrak, where they were protected by German air powder 
and mine fields. 

In World War I the Allies had convinced the Norwegians 
lo sow mines in their own territorial waters, but now the 
Norwegians, undoubtedly worried about Hitler's reactions, 
refused to take similar action. Oslo even instructed its navy 
to provide escorts for the iron-carrying freighters, on the 
ground that Norwegian waters were open to all legitimate 
traffic of all belligerent countries. The Norwegians obvi¬ 
ously had some faith in British respect for international 
law. But the Germans? 

Added to the surface and undersea war w^as blockade by 
mines. As in World War I, the British planted mines from 
Scotland to Norway and across the English Channel, all de¬ 
signed to bottle up enemy warships and merchant vessels. 
The Germans countered by strewing magnetic mines (ex¬ 
ploded by the proximity of any large mass of iron, as the 
hull of a ship) off the approaches to British harbors. Many 
British ships caught by magnetic mines went to the bottom 
before British naval experts discovered the “degaussing” 
belt to neutralize the ships’ magnetic fields. 
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For the Germans, who had good reason to remember 
the slow but deadly blockade of World War I, there was 
only one possible answer—U“lx)ats and more IJ-boais to 
brt'iik the straoglchokl 


The U-Boat COmpaiga 

German Admiral Erich Racder wanted no arguments that 
had disturbed the war lords of 1914*1918. There was to be 
an all-out unrestricted submarine warfare—immediately— 
to sever Britain’s lifelines. 

The German surface fleet was admittedly inferior to that 
of the British. Therefore Germany was compelled to attack 
from below the surface or from the air. U-boats, already 
posted at their stations in the Atlantic, must strike at once, 
strike hard, and continue to strike hjud. Then Britain, with 
her imports cut down, her factories closing, and her popula¬ 
tion starving, would yield to the Third Reich. 

But the facts of U-boat life were something else again. At 
the outbreak of World War II Germany had only 57 U- 
boats, of which only 22 were equipped for Atlantic opera¬ 
tions—^T'yfKJ VII of 600 to 1,000 tons displacement, surface 
speed 16-17 knots and submerged speed 8 knots, and Type 
IX of 740 tons, surface speed 18 knots and submerged speed 
73-7.4 knots. Tlie remainder were mostly Type II, so-called 
‘’Dugouts” averaging 250 tons, surface speed 13 knots and 
submerged speed 6,9 knots, intended for coastal duty or for 
training rather than operational use. 

With this modest fleet of undersea craft the Germans were 
going to challenge the might of the Allied navies and mer¬ 
chant marines. But, on Hitler’s orders, frantic eflorts were 
being made to bolster the U-boat fleet. 

From the point of view of Allied seamen the German U- 
boats were treacherous monsters of the deep that lay in wait 
for their prey and then without warning belched their torpe¬ 
does. But to Germans the U-boat crews were heroic sons of 
the Fatherland who risked life and limb in the most danger¬ 
ous kind of warfare. It was impossible, they said, for U-boat 
commanders to give warping to their victims—that had been 
tried in World War I with disastrous results. With their thin 
hulls the U-boats could be rammed to death by even a small 
freighter. They must hit and run. 

Further, said the Germans, life aboard the U-boat was no 
picnic. The crew, averaging 46 men, had to sleep in shifts. 
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Jliey were hemmed in for months in close quarters, every' 
inch of space being used for machinery, torpedoes, and sup¬ 
plies, The air was heavy with the odors of the bilges, Diesel 
oil, and unwashed humanity. At sea the frail craft rolled and 
pitched and heeled over. And always there lurked the possi¬ 
bility of sudden death from depth charges, bombing attacks 
from the air, or the sharp prow of a speeding destroyer. 

Ibe opening attacks were deadly. During the first week of 
the war, at least a dozen British merchant ships were sent to 
the bottom. Some 67 Allied ships were destroyed by U-boats 
during the first two months of the war. But these cost the 
Germans 20 of their original seagoing submarine fleet. 

The Allies soon adopted the convoy system that had been 
so successful in 1917-1918. A large number of merchant 
ships set sail in a pattern carefully planned beforehand, 
guarded near shore by aircraft and in the open sea by escorts 
of destroyers and heavier warships. The destroyers constantly 
circled the convoy and on detection of a U-boat went to 
the attack while the members of the convoy dispersed to 
meet at a new rendezvous. 

To meet this strategy Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz, in 
June 1941, when* the number of U-boats at sea had risen to 
32, devised the so-called wolfpack tactics. As soon as a U« 
boat commander made contact with a convoy, he would re¬ 
port its size, position, speed, and course to all German sub¬ 
marines in the vicinity. Uixin this signal all would close in 
to attack. To facilitate the work of the wolfpacks, special 
fleet supply ships were kept at sea for refueling and repairs. 

In 1942 the Germans introduced a refinement in the wolf- 
pack technique. With more U-boats available, they distri¬ 
buted the packs in echelon across the path of a convoy over 
hundreds of miles. In this way they could keep the convoy 
under attack for days and nights on end, and reduce the 
crews of both freighters and warships to exhaustion. 

The situation was more favorable for U-boat commanders 
lhan it had been in World War I. Then their home bases 
were limited to a narrow North Sea frontage. But after the 
fall of France in 1940, German submarine bases were estab¬ 
lished along the mainland coasts all the way from Norway 
to Spain. 

During the first six months of 1942, Germany’s U-boat 
strength was built up to 101 submarines, of which an aver¬ 
age of only 19 were able to be on station. In this period the 
Germans sank 585 ships, totaling over three million tons. 
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The undersea craft reached their deadly worst in early 1943 
when they sank 96 ships in a space of 20 days. But the col¬ 
lapse of the U-boat war came in May 1943 following the pro¬ 
digious antisubmarine effort of the Allies, who pitted thou¬ 
sands of ships, hundreds of thousands of fighting men, and 
billions of dollars in equipment against the U-boat wolf- 
packs. 

Doenitz admitted Allied superiority as early as December 
14, 1943: “The enemy has rendered the U-boat war inclfec- 
tive. He has achieved his object not through superior tactics 
or strategy but through superie)rity in the field of science; 
this finds its expression in the modern battle weapon: detec¬ 
tion. By this means he has torn our sole offensive weapon in 
this war against the Anglo-Saxons from our hands.” 

The advantage slowly went to the Allies when the Ger¬ 
mans eventually found it impossible to keep submarine con¬ 
struction up with their losses, lliis, plus their lack of success 
in countering the new detection devices of the Allies, meant 
defeat in (he U-boat war. 

In the six years of the war the Germans, by their own fig¬ 
ures, counted 2,700 British, Allied, and neutral ships de¬ 
stroyed on the Mediterranean Sea and the Atlantic and In¬ 
dian Oceans, For this they paid with the loss of 783 U-boats 
and 32,000 men. Docnitz ordered that U-boats continue op¬ 
erations regardless of the fantastic cost in casualties. In his 
Memoirs: Ten Years and Twenty Days (1959) he proudly 
told how his crews urininchingly met their self-immolation. 
Among those lost were his own two sons and his son-in-law. 

Although they were the losers in this gigantic game of 
oceanic hide-and-seek, the Germans caused the British Ad¬ 
miralty many sleepless months. Churchill himself noted that: 
*Tlie only thing that ever really frightened me during the 
war was the U-boat peril. [It] was our worst evil.” 

Because of the limited range of their U-boats the Ger¬ 
mans revived the raider activities that had taken a great toll 
of Allied shipping in World War 1. The raider Emden sent 
some 74,000 tons of Allied shipping to the bottom. The 
raider Altmark, with 300 British prisoners aboard, was 
finally detected by British planes in February 1940 as she 
headed along the Norwegian coast to seek shelter. When she 
entered an ice-filled Norwegian fiord, the British cruiser 
Cossack went in after her. The captain of the Altmark tried 
in vain to ram the British warship. In an action reminiscent 
of Elizabethan days, sailors from the Cossack leaped to the 
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deck of the German raider^ overcame the enemy in hand-to- 
hand fighting, and rescued their comrades. 

The Nazi government heatedly protested through neutrals 
against ‘‘tliis gross violation of Norwegian waters.” llie oHi- 
cials of the British Foreign Oflice, with tongue in cheek, 
made no audible comment. 

Leutnant Prien Sinks the Royal Oak 

The sinking of the passenger liner Athenia had reflected 
no glory on German U-boat commanders. They were out 
alter bigger game. 

On September 16, 1939, came considerably more satis- 
lying news for the Gennaas. Kapitdnleutnant Schuhardt 
caught the 22,500-ton converted aircraft carrier Courageous 
off the coast of Ireland and sent it to the bottom of the Atlan- 
hc, A body blow to the British navy, this was what counted 
m the quickening war at sea. 

One month later, on October 14, 1939, came an electri- 
tying German naval exploit, Leutnant Prien, later Kapitdn¬ 
leutnant, commanding the U-47, succeeded in penetrat¬ 
ing the harbor defenses of Scapa Flow, the great naval base 
at the southern Orkneys, Scotland, and sank the 29,150-tOD 
battleship Royal Oak, one of Britain’s 12 capital ships. 

Tlie British had set up two kinds of defenses to protect 
the landlocked anchorage at Scapa Flow. The outer rim of 
seven entrances or sounds was guarded by round-the-clock 
patrols. Inside the various sounds there was a maze of nets, 
booms, and sunken blockships. The possibility of a U-boat’s 
piercing these defenses was small indeed. 7\vice at the end of 
World War I German submarines had attempted it, with 
disastrous results to themselves. 

Hie U-47 was a small Type VII craft of 517 tons, with 
limited speed. Leutnant Prien carefully studied Intelligence 
reports concerning the defenses of Scapa Flow. He con¬ 
cluded that the Achilles heel was in Kirk Sound, one of the 
smaller entrances, which was protected by two blockships 
sunk across the channel at its narrowest point. But he had to 
navigate his slow submarine through the channel with its 
strong tidal flow up to 10 knots, squeeze past the blockships, 
get into the Flow, cause as much damage as he could within 
nimutes, and then get out again. It was a tall order. 

Prien chose the night of October 13-14, 1939, on the basis 
ol weather forecasts of complete darkness and favorable 
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tides. Tlic night turned out to be brightly lit by Northern 
Lights. But Prien decided to go in anyway. 

Remaining oti the surface, he steered the U~47 gingerly 
through the channel of Kirk Sound at low tide, edging his 
way around the sunken blockships. Inside the Flow, made 
brilliant by the Aurora Borealis, he headed for the main an¬ 
chorage. He was astonished to finti it empty. He had no way 
of knowing that, while he was outside in Penlland Firth 
awaiting nightfail, at lca.st 15 heavy units of the Royai Navy 
had put to sea. 

But there to the noith he recognized the silhouette of the 
Royal Oak. Beautiful prey after all! 

Still on the surface, Prien took careful aim and sent his 
entire load of five torpedoes at his target. Only one hit. He 
then reloaded his spare five torpedoes in the empty tubes and 
at short range sent them hissing broadside toward the Royal 
Oak. 

'Fhis time all five hit. The explosions literally lifted the 
ship into the air, leaving wreckage, fire, and smoke. More 
than 800 of the 1,200 men aboard died with their ship. With¬ 
in minutes the naval base burst into a riot of activity. De¬ 
stroyers knifed through the Flow searching for the intruder, 
the long fingers of searchlight beams probed sky and sea, 
the staccato of machine-gun fire reverberated across the 
water. 

Prien now faced the most trying part of his adventure— 
how to get out of Scapa Flow. Shrewdly, he kept the U-47 
close to the shore so that its silhouette would be difficult to 
recognize against the dark background of the surrounding 
hills. Avoiding detection several times by the narrowest of 
margins, he headed for Kirk Sound. Here, especially at the 
narrows of the channel, he had to buck the fast incoming 
tidal strcairi. He ordered maximum speed, but even then the 
tide nearly swept his craft back into the Flow. Slowly, ever 
so slowly, with the care of a blind man, be skirted the block- 
ships and reached the safely of the open sea. Mission ac¬ 
complished! 

It was a skillful and daring feat, grudgingly applauded even 
by the British. Prien’s exploit was facilitated by an accident 
of good fortune. The British Admiralty had long been dis¬ 
satisfied with the two blockships in Kirk Sound, and on the 
very evening when the U-47 made its sortie a third overage 
vessel was being toweil on its way from Ix^ndon to be added 
to the obstacles there. 
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For the Germans it was sweet revenge. Scapa Flow had 
been the scene of the internment of the German fleet after 
World War 1, a humiliation that still rankled among German 
seamen. To unforgetful Germans Prien's achievement was 
she first step in revenge for the Battle of Jutland (1916). 

Prien himself was destined to enjoy only a brief time of 
glory. On March 17, 1941, while attacking a convoy^ he went 
<0 his death under the waters of the Atlantic, 


Ihe Scuttling of the Graf Spee 

For the Allies there was exciting news from Montevideo. 

The German Panzerschiff Admiral Graf Spee was the 
pride of Nazism and the symbol of Hitler's rising naval 
power. Launched at Wilhelmshaveu in 1934, she was the 
third and last of Germany's pocket battleships, cleverly de¬ 
signed by German naval technicians lo circumvent the 
i reaty of Versailles. She was a miracle of naval construction 
- a fast, light, heavily armored warship unsurpassed for its 
size in lircpower and speed. 

t he Graf Spee was as Jong as three New' York city blocks 
and us wide as a four-lane superhighw'ay. She had a complete 
I'clt ot armor as well as two protective decks. Among her 
anriamerU were six. 11-inch guns, eight 6-inch rifles, and 
eight 19.7 torpedo tubes. She could cruise at 26 knots. It W'as 
said (liut she could outrun anything that she could not out- 
nIiooI. 

At the British Coronation Naval Review in 1937, Hanson 
W. Baldw in, military and naval correspondent lor The New 
York Times, described the Graf Spee: “She w'as a sight to 
stir a seaman's heart—the lean strength of her fine, flowing 
lines and her unbroken main deck sweeping to abaft the 
after turret.” 

A sight, indeed, lo peace!ime mariners, but lo Brilish sail¬ 
ors she was a vicious engine of destruction and a terror in 
battle. When war broke out, the Graf Spee, under the com¬ 
mand of Kapitlin Hans l .angsdortT and with a crew of 1,107, 
dashed lor the southern seas lo prey on Allied commerce, 
fhe nations of the Western Hemisphere had drawm a 300- 
mile safety belt around themselves inside which no belliger¬ 
ent warships were to penetrate. The 'Nazis, of course, paid 
no attention. For two months the Graf Spee cruised the 
South Atlantic, sending at least nine craft lo the bottom. 

For the British Admiralty this was serious business, la 
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early December it advised Brazilian authorities to permit 
the sale of British fuel to Nazi freighters which stopped at 
Brazilian ports. There was no altruism here, nor any stu¬ 
pidity. I'he British suspected correctly that these fuel-laden 
freighters were on missions to refuel Nrizi raiders at sea. 
The idea was to follow them to the rendezvous point. 

On the morning of December 13, 1939, the graceful Graf 
Spec, slicing the waters of the Atlantic like a giant knife, 
appeared across the horizon off the coast of Uruguay. But 
this time, instead of finding a weak, isolated opponent, she 
came smack up against three British cruisers that had been 
sent to find licr, the fast 8,390too Exeter, the 7,03()-ton 
Achilles, and the 6,985-ton Ajax. 

This was more than Kapitcin l^ngsdorfT had expected, but 
he rushed to the attack. In the early dawn he at first sighted 
only the Ajax but then found himself surrounded by three 
British men-of-war. 

All three British ships sent volley after volley against the 
Graf Spec. TTe latter, finding the guns of the Exeter espc 
cially damaging, turned her batteries to the Exeter. In four 
hours the heaviest of the British cruisers was put out of 
action. 

Below decks, locked in the Graf Spec's hold, 60 British 
seamen, taken from the merchant ships sunk by the Spec, 
sang and cheered wildly as the German ship shuddered from 
the blows of British shells. 

The running sea fight went on for 14 hours. Although she 
seemed to he giving a good account of herself, the Graf Spec, 
still pounded by shells from the Achilles and the Ajax, put 
on forced draff, and headed southwest in search of a haven. 

The British warships followed her until she came to Mon¬ 
tevideo harbor, where she sought refuge in neutral waters. 
More than 30 of her crew had been klUed and some 60 
wounded. 

Tlie latter stage of the battle was within sight of the Uru¬ 
guayan shore. Crowds heard the thunderous booming of the 
big guns and saw the mountains of smoke rising from the 
fray. 

In Montevideo the crew of the Graf Spec buried 36 of 
their comrades and hospitalized the wounded. Damage- con¬ 
trol crews hurried to repair the battered ship. Though Kapi- 
tiin l^angsdorlT requested at least 15 days to complete repairs, 
he was told by the Uruguayan government on December 15 
to leave the haibor within two days or be interned with his 
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crew. Protesting the decision, Laiigsdorff ordered that sup¬ 
plies be taken on Ironi the German freighter Tacoma, also 
in the harbor. 

Meanwhile, the British cruisers, keeping a deathwatch 
outside the harbor, cruised along, waiting. British naval rein- 
iorcements, though days away, sped at forced draft toward 
Montevideo. The British, acting as usual under such circurn- 
slances with shrewd foresight, were careful to fill the radio 
waves w^ith false reports of ovcrwdielming naval forces al¬ 
ready close to the scene of action. Langsdortf must have con¬ 
cluded that the entire Royal Navy was closing in on his sleek 
warship. 

For five days there was great uncertainty. What would be¬ 
come of the Graf Spec and her crew? By this time the entire 
world was awaiting the outcome of the sensational drama. 
Would the Graf Spec head out to sea to challenge British 
naval might? 

t he answer came at 6 p.m. on Sunday, December 17, 
The Graf Spec weighed anchor and maneuvered un¬ 
certainly along the Rio de la Plata, watched by some 300,000 
persons on shore. In the fading daylight everyone expected a 
sea battle. 

The German battleship suddenly slowed and finally 
stopped. The tugboats alongside moved away. Then a pillar 
of black smoke shot skyward amidships. There were bursts of 
flame. The sound of explosions rumbled across the waters. 
As the flames spread, the ship seemed to shake and listed. 
Within three minutes her bull was on the bottom. 

Kapitcin Langsdortf and all the members of his crew 
reached safety aboard other boats. Before abandoning his 
ship, the last man to leave, Langsdortf sent a bitter wireless 
message ashore. He protested that the refusal to allow the 
Spee to remain in the harbor “makes it necessary for me to 
sink my ship near the coast and save my crew.” He and his 
crew were interned, 

Farly on the morning of December 20, 1939, Kapitiin 
Langsdortf, veteran of Jutland, sat in his room at the Naval 
Arsenal in Buenos Aires. He wrapped the flag of the old Im¬ 
perial German Navy around him (thus by implication reject¬ 
ing the Nazi Navy), and put a bullet into his head. He had 
made the initial mistake of seeking shelter within the River 
Plata. And then, instead of fighting it out, he had subjected 
himself and his ship to a politician’s decision. 

Hitler himself bad given the order to scuttle the marine 
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masterpiece rather than see her humiliated in defeat, and, 
more probably to keep from compromising the warship’s 
no doubt secret construction and weapons. The Fuehrer had 
gone into one of his notorious rages upon hearing the news 
from Montevideo. Sink the ship—this was his way of saving 
face in the first naval battle of the war. 

It was a theatrical finish to a brief but destructive career. 
Naval experts as well as armchair strategists the world over 
found harsh words for Hitjcr’s order to destroy bis ship. The 
Graf Speer they said, had entered the port of Montevideo at 
high speed, her turrets still intact. Held she headed out to 
challenge British sea power, she might well have been sunk, 
but she would have died gloriously. 

For the Allied nations the end of the Graf Spee was a 
hopeful note in a time of increasingly bad news from the baF 
tie fronts. 

The Sinking of the Bismarck 

German surface raiders took a heavy toll of British ship¬ 
ping. But at the end of May 1941 the Germans suffered a 
serious loss in one of the war’s biggest naval engagements. 
The superdreadnought Bismarck, the pride of the German 
navy, together with the Print Eupen and several smaller war¬ 
ships, left their hiding place in a fiord near Bergen to prey on 
British convoys. 

British reconnaissance plane.s detailed for this .specific 
duty recognized the huge enemy ships almost immediately, 
and units of the British fleet were dispatched to find them. 
H.M.S. Hood, a giant battle-cruiser, was in the vicinity on 
Atlantic convoy duty. She was ordered to engage the raiders. 

The great warships met off the coast of Greenland on the 
morning of May 24, 1941, Soon after the battle began, the 
Hood received a direct hit and went to the bottom, 

J.R.N. Nixon, a Reuter’s correspondent, witnessed the 
engagement: 

Standing on the bridge of one of His Majesty’s ships, I saw 
the Hood go down only 200 or 300 yards away with her guns 
still firing. The end of the mighty Hood was an iilmost un¬ 
believable nighlmtire. Shortly after the engagement began 
shells hit the 2l~yea.r-old battle cruiser. There was a bright 
sheet of fliune and she blew up, apparently blasted by an 
unlucky hit in her thinly armored magazine loaded with 
powder. Parts of her hull were thrown hundreds of feet into 
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the air and in a few minutes all that remained was a patch 
of smoke on the water and some small bits of wreckage, 1 he 
battleship Prince of Wales was hit soon afterward by a 15- 
jneh naval shell, but the damage was slight. 

Fhc Prince of Wales, together with the cniisers Suffolk 
and Norfolk and accompanying destroyei’s, continued to 
pour shells on the Bismarck, which in turn damaged the 
Prince of Wales, 

Taking advantage of the snow, mist, and squalls of the 
Arctic waters, the Bismarck and the other German warships 
slipped away and eluded the British units. 

Then began an amcizing chase of 1,750 miles. The Bis- 
marck, lost for 31 hours, was probably headed for the safety 
of a French port, probably either St. Mazaire or Brest. 

In London there was restrained excitement. From the Bri¬ 
tish Admiralty, which had been following the sea battle via 
radio, went orders to points as far away as Newfoundland 
and Gibraltar for every available warship of the British fleet 
to converge on the area to hunt for the Bismarck, Mean- 
wdiile, the German battlewagon, its radio silent, knifed like 
a ghost ship through the ice floes. 

Two days later the crew of an American-built Catalina 
plane spotted the fleeing Bismarck, That plane wrote the 
death v\ arrant for the pride of Hitler’s fleet. Planes, destroy¬ 
ers, and heavy fleet units closed in. 

For the pilots on the British aircraft carrier Ark Royal 
the news was almost too good to be true. Again and again 
the Nazi press had reported the sinking of the Ark Royal; 
now its crew had a heaven-sent opportunity to prove that 
rumors of the death of their ship were greatly exaggerated. 

May 26. 1941. Torpedo-carrying planes from the Ark 
Royal were sent out to harass the Bismarck until the British 
ships could close in on her. The planes dropped their cargoes 
oi death. One American-made torpedo hit the Bismarck 
amidships, and a second crashed into her stu'n. This second 
torpedo crippled the steering gear and caused the giant war¬ 
ship to wander around and around in uncontrollable circles. 
The German warship also lost much of its speed as it at¬ 
tempted in vain to evade its attackers. 

At this time the Bismarck was just 400 miles off the French 
coast. During the night .small British naval units, destroyers 
led by the Cossack, caught up with the floundering monster 
and rained shells on her from every direction. 
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ITie next morning the powerful Kin^ George V and the 
Rodney appearetl on the scene. An eyewitness told how sal^ 
VOS from 14- and 16-inch guns “bored their way through the 
Krupp armor like cheese.” I'he Bismarck wallowed in the 
seas like a punch-drunk fighter unable to protect herself. Her 
decks were littered with wreckage. Dense clouds of y el low 
cordite smoke enveloped the dying ship. 

By the morning of May 27, 1941, the Bismarck was a bat¬ 
tered wreck, her superstructure mangled, her giant guns 
pointed crazily in all directions. From the jagged shell boles 
in her sides came blazing sheets of fire. Panicky crew mem¬ 
bers, preferring a watery death to being burned to a crisp, 
leaped into the Atlantic. 

The Dorsetshire, last British ship with any torpedoes left, 
closed in. Three more torpedoes cneshed into the mortally 
wounded battleship. With her colors still Hying, the Bis¬ 
marck slowly heeled over to port, turned upside down, and 
sank beneath the waves, ft was exactly 10:40 e.M, 

The Dorsetshire and Maori, assigned to pick up survivors, 
found the waters too rough to lower boats. Instead, lines 
were thrown out to the swimmers and jumping ladders let 
down the sides. A hundred men were rescued. Ihe two Brit¬ 
ish ships hurried away when reports came in that a sub- 
miirine was in the vicinity. 

The destruction of the great German warship came at pre¬ 
cisely the right psychological moment for the British public, 
just when British troops were being evacuated fri>ni Crete. 
Even better, the loss of the Hood had been avenged. The 
total British casualties in the action (apart from Il.M.S. 
Hood) were 2.5 killed and 1.3 wounded. 

llie British Admiralty, the British public, and the entire 
world now became aware of what air power meant, even in 
naval warfare. 


The Race tor NewJIVeapons 

The Germans began to use the magnetic mine, their first 
secret weapon, immediately after the outbreak of World 
War IT. In the first few weeks there were several unexplained 
sinkings with no evidence of submarines in the vicinity. Ap¬ 
parently the Germans were using a mysterious new weapon 
against which the paravanes of the old mine sweepers were 
ineffective. TTiere was great concern in London. Every vessel 
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in British waters was in danger. The sinkings were increas¬ 
ing a i arming ly. 

From a prisoner of war the British Ican^ed that the Ger¬ 
mans had perfected a new type of magnetic mine. Small 
coastal type U-boats of 250 tons, each carrying a half-dozen 
njines instead of the usual torpedoes, laid some such mines. 
Similar ones were dropped by parachute. Cylindrical in 
shape, about seven feet long, constructed of aluminum alloy, 
they weighed over 1,000 pounds and were charged with 660 
pounds of T.N.T. The mines lay on the bottom, with no ca¬ 
bles, and thus avoided the paravanes designed to explode 
them. They were exploded when a passing iron hull com¬ 
pleted an electric circuit in the body of the weapon. These 
devilish weapons were strewn in the shipping lanes, particu¬ 
larly in the North ('hannel, ,St, George's Channel, the ap¬ 
proaches to the English C'hannel, and in the Thames Es¬ 
tuary. 

Unless something drastic could be done about these mag¬ 
netic mines, the traftic to and from lingland would surely he 
paralyzed. Almost incredible was the story of how the Brit¬ 
ish solved the problem. First it was necessary to recover and 
study an intact specimen. On November 23, 1941, news 
came to the Admiralty that night-sentries on the Tliames 
Estuary had seen a (ierman plane drop a mysterious object 
near the beach, A second one was discovered the next morn¬ 
ing. Hurriedly summoned naval mine experts cautiously 
examined the two mines, photographed them from every 
angle, and then flirting with instant death, carefully removed 
the detonators. 

From Winston Churchill came the order: “Find the an- 
vSwer. Work night and day, but find the answer!” 

The response was little short of phenomenal. Scientists 
stripped the precious mines down to their smallest parts, and 
within 12 hours gave the Admiralty not only the secret of 
the mine but also a sure means of counteracting it. With 
some irony and some glee they appropriated the principle 
of magnetic flux devised originally by a German scientist, 
Karl Friedrich Gauss (1777-1855), and used it to counter 
the new weapon. They would simply reduce a ship's mag¬ 
netic field by “degaussing,” that is, discharging a powerful 
current at periodic intervals through a cable fastened around 
the hull of the ship at the upper deck level. 

Soon miles of degaussing cable flowed from factories to 
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ports, where they were installed on warships and merchant^ 
men. Thus, in record lime, Allied ships were immunized 
against Germany's first great secret weapon. 

ITie battle of detection was on. 

The Germans used a variation of the magnetic mine in the 
acoustical torpedo, which “heard” the sound of a ship's en¬ 
gines and then headed in the direction of the sound. As a 
countermeasure the Allies devised “noisemakers” to be 
towed behind the ships to confuse the rigid mechanical brain 
of the torpedo. 

The locating of U-boats was a matter of high priority. 
Allied scientists invented instruments so delicate that they 
could even hear the voices of the crews in submerged 
submarines. Sonar (5ound /Vavigation and /hanging), also 
called ASDIC by the British (^nti-Submarine Detection In¬ 
vestigating Committee), developed shortly after World War 
I, was now considerably improved. This instrument, to¬ 
gether with hydrophones, revealed submerged U-boats or 
underwater mines by means of inaudible high-frequency 
vibrations reflected from the objects. The Germans coun¬ 
tered by sheathing their submarines with a thin rubber skin 
to iasulate the sounds. 

Most important of all was the race to improve radar 
fradio ifetection and ranging). Scientists in all countries 
knew its principles and worked feverishly to perfect it. Ra¬ 
dar was an ingenious apparatus that emitted and focused a 
scanning beam of ultra-high-frequency radio waves, and, 
through the reception and timing of reflected waves, fixed 
the distance and direction of any object in the path of the 
beam. This eye could see through darkness, clouds, water, 
or fog. Shore installations, ships of the fleet, and merchant¬ 
men were already equipped with the huge, cumbersome ap¬ 
paratus with its large aerial screens. As early as the spring of 
1939 the British had set up 18 radar stations from Dundee 
to Portsmouth, at which a round-the-clock watch was kept 
uninterrupted for six years. These stations, with their huge 
spanning arcs—^the watchdogs of the air-raid warning serv¬ 
ice—served Britain well in her air war. 

But could radar play a role in the vital battle with the U- 
boats? 

Here the German scientists were due for some unpleasant 
surprises. In their radar research they were handicapped by 
being under the orders of Hitler, who impatiently decreed 
that no scientific research be pursued which could not pro- 
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cluce a conclusive result within a year. Moreover, the Ger- 
tnaii scientists made the mistake of concentrating on deci¬ 
meter wave-lengths in developing their radar sets, while their 
allied counterparts took the opposite path by perfecting 
shod waves in centimeters. The difference turned out to be 
crucial. 

Unlil June 1942, German U-boat commanders regarded 
it as safe to surface during the night to recharge batteries or 
attack a convoy. But now they were niystilied when Allied 
aiicraft had no dinicully in spotting them, playing search¬ 
lights on them, and then attacking them. In July a dozen U- 
boats were sunk, in August another 15, most by sudden air 
attacks. The Germans soon established that the attacking 
planes were emitting pulses while searching for their txugcts. 
Obviously, they were using radar, but how in the world did 
they find room on the planes for those huge sets and screen 
aerials? 

The Germans countered by installing small i*eceiver sets 
called “rnetox” after the firm which made them, together 
with small cross-shaped aerials known as '‘Biscay crosses.’^ 
'Fhis device worked acoustically. As soon as the U-boat sur¬ 
faced, the aerial was rotated in all directions, while below an 
observer sat at a metox set waiting for the hum of approach¬ 
ing aircraft. The submarine would crash-dive as soon as the 
telltale pulses were heard. For a time it seemed to work well. 

Fhen came what the Germans sadly called the Black May 
of 1943. During that month 43 U-boats were sunk. Even 
with metox the boats were being found and destroyed. Per¬ 
haps enemy aircraft were intercepting the metox oscillations 
and following them to their target. Orders went out from 
Kiel to abandon all metox sets. 

But the destruction continued. German scientists, engi¬ 
neers, and technicians finally found the answer by reassem¬ 
bling what appeared to be a small insignificant instrument 
salvaged from a half-destroyed British plane. It wiis a me¬ 
chanical marvel, a miniature radar set working on the in¬ 
credible wave-lenth of nine centimeters. 

So that was it! A radar set geared in centimeters instead of 
decimeters! More irony: the scanning tube was a version of 
the Braun tube invented by a German scientist. With this 
ingenious device the British had broken the back of the Ger¬ 
man U-boat campaign. 

Now that the fangs of their most effective weapon were 
drawn, the desperate Germans sought to construct more and 
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better submarines. They built larger streamlined versions, 
the conning-tower superstructure severely limited, the anti¬ 
aircraft guns more powerful, the radar search receivers 
more etfective. Most impressive of all was the new Schnor¬ 
kel (a dialect word for nose), an air mast which protruded 
out of the water. Consisting of two tubes, one for air induc¬ 
tion, and the second for carrying away the exhaust gases 
from the engines, the new device enabled the U-boat to re¬ 
charge its batteries and renew its air without surfacing for 
weeks on end. 

But it was too late. The Allies had already won the battle 
of the seas. 


Escape of the Scharnhorst and Gneisenau 

The destruction of the Bismarck convinced the Gennans 
that there was no sense in committing their remaining capi¬ 
tal ships in the Battle of the Atlantic. British air and sea 
power were far too strong. The assault on Britain’s lifeline 
would have to be made by U-boats. 

The Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were at anchor in Brest 
harbor on the French coast, where they were joined by the 
Prinz Eugen, which had escaped in the Bismarck fiasco. 
Here the giant battlewagons were uncomfortably exposed 
for eight months to British air attack. Why keep them there? 
The Fuehrer, haunted by the fear that the Allies intended to 
land in northern Norway and threaten his flank, decided that 
it would be best to transfer his capital ships to a Norwegian 
fiord. From this vantage point they could protect his northern 
flank and at the same time be used to harry the Allied con¬ 
voy route to North Russia. 

The problem of moving the warships was not an easy one. 
The northern route around Scotland was far too dangerous, 
exposed as it was to British air power and the Royal Navy, 
The only other way was to make a dash for it directly 
through the English Channel. 

During the month of January 1942 a flotilla of German 
mine sweepers, ingeniously camouflaged, cleared the mines 
on the road from Brest along the French, Belgian, and Dutch 
coasts as far as Helgoland Bight. It was a highly secret ma¬ 
neuver, executed with efliciency and thoroughness. 

Early on the morning of February 12, 1942, the Scharn¬ 
horst, Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen, surrounded by a screen 
of destroyers and torpedo boats, moved out of Brest at high 
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speed and beaded eastward through the Channel. In prepara¬ 
tion, the Germans had jammed the entire British radar sys¬ 
tem, leading the British to expect and prepare for a giant air 
raid. The flotilla slid easily past British ports, shore batteries, 
and airfields, passing the narrowest part of the Chfinnel with¬ 
out hearing a shot. 

When the alarm was finally sounded on the British shore, 
the German fleet was already off the Belgian coast. vSix 
Swordfish, British torpedo planes, swooping in to attack, 
v/ere shot down by Focke- Wulf and Messerschmitt fighters 
detailed for exactly this purpose. The zigzagging German 
warships successfully eluded British destroyers and torpedo 
planes. The Scharnhorst struck a mine and was slowed down 
for several hours, but she survived and went on, reaching 
home port safely. In the air action the British lost 20 bomb¬ 
ers and 16 fighters, the Germans 15 fighters. 

The unbelievable had happened. Thei*e was great excite¬ 
ment in Berlin. The Germans had humiliated the Admiralty 
by running a gantlet of British sea power in British home 
w'aters. 

But even Hitler knew that wars were not won by running 
away from the enemy. 

Trapping the Scharnhorst 

In 1942 Hitler completed the task of shifting his main na¬ 
val strength to Norway. The plan was to cut the Allied con¬ 
voy route to Russia. In the Norwegian fiords were assembled 
the Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Print Eugen, TirpitZy LiitzoW) 
Scheer, Hipper, Koln, Niirnberg —the cream of German na¬ 
val strength, all ready to spread havoc in the North Atlantic. 
All that was left of the German fleet, it was still a formidable 
threat. 

Between January and March 1943, under cover of round- 
lhe-c!(x:k darkness, two convoys totaling 48 British and 
American merchant ships, made the dangerous voyage to 
Munnansk. Forty arrived safely. But it was a hard task for 
the Royal Navy to protect such convoys. Each time a convoy 
made its way laboriously to Russia, destroyers and other 
warships had to be transferred from the critical Atlantic 
theatre, where the U-boat campaign was in high gear. 

With the return of daylight weather, the Admiralty decid¬ 
ed to suspend operations on the Murmansk run until au¬ 
tumn. For Stalin, hard pressed on the Eastern Front, this was 
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almost equivalent to desertion by his allies. By late Septem¬ 
ber 1943 he was insisting angrily upon resumption of the 
flow of supplies from the West. 

On October 1, 1943, Churchill promised a series of four 
convoys in November, December, January, and February, 
each of some 35 British and American ships. But first he 
asked the Kremlin to satisfy a list of grievances—such as 
allowing the reinforcing of naval personnel in North Russia, 
visas for the additional men, and lifting such restrictions as 
censorship of private mail. He added that this was no con¬ 
tract or bargain, “but rather a declaration of our solemn and 
earnest resolve.'’ 

Stalin replied testily that supplies to Russia were very 
much an “obligation” in the common struggle against Hitler¬ 
ite Germany, but grudgingly met the conditions, provided 
Russia could have “reciprocity,” After further difficult clis 
cussions it was agreed to resume the convoys in November 
1943, 

This exchange indicated the extreme difficulty of work¬ 
ing with the Russians in a war against a common enemy. In 
the queer topsy-turvy scheme of things created by Commti> 
nism, Stalin was fighting a war within a war. His alliance 
with the West was only temporary, for, according to Marx 
ist-Leninist theory, there could be no peace until the capi¬ 
talist class had been liquidated. He would accept help from 
the West, but he would do his best one day to cut the throats 
of his benefactors. 

Each time a convoy set out for Russia a naval force went 
along. In addition, to set a trap for German raiders, a task 
force of heavier units of the Royal Navy tagged along on a 
course parallel to but well away from the convoy. The De¬ 
cember 1943 convoy was to bring good fortune to the Brit¬ 
ish. It left port protected by a strong escort of three cruisers, 
Belfast, Norfolk, and Sheffield, 14 destroyers, and a ring of 
corvettes and small craft. Some distance away to the south¬ 
east were the battleship Duke of York, the cruiser Jamaica, 
and four destroyers, all headed by Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser, 
commander of the Home Fleet, 

German agents flashed word to Kiel about the sailing ol 
the convoy. Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz promptly fell into 
the trap. Late cm the afternoon of Christmas Day 1943, he 
sent the Scharnhorst with a screen of five destroyers out 
from Alten Fiord for what seemed to be a perfect duck shoot 
—a prize of a half million tons of shipping. He bad confi- 
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dence in the Scharnhorst, a 26,000-ton battle cruiser, fitted 
with nine 11-inch guns. With its speed of 29 knots it was 
faster than any British battleship. There would be gootl news 
to report to the Fuehrer! 

The opposing fleets sighted each other simultaneously 
about 150 miles north of North Cape. By prcaiTangcd signal 
the lumbering ships in the convoy turned about while the 
British cruisers flung themselves on the Scharnhorst, ignor¬ 
ing the fact that the German ship could throw more metal in 
one salvo than all three cruisers together. 

In the rapid exchange of fire both the Scharnhorst and the 
Norfolk were hit. A hurried message went to the main Brit¬ 
ish fleet to join the battle. 

Suddenly, the Scharnhorst broke off and vanished into the 
twilight, headed south through heavy seas. Behind her sped 
Ihe bulldog cruisers with radar eyes glued on their prey. 
Meanwhile, Admiral Fraser’s powerful force hurried north 
at full speed. 

At 4:17 p.M. the Duke of York*s radar detected the 
Scharnhorst just 20 miles away. Fraser broke radio silence 
and ordered the Belfast to “illuminate the enemy with a 
siar-sheli.” As the star-shell burst high up at 4:50 p.m., there 
in dead center was the inviting silhouette of the Nazi warship! 

Behind the display of teamwork that followed were cen¬ 
turies of British naval tradition. The Duke of York opened 
fire at 12,000 yards, her five 14-inch guns sending more 
than three tons of hot steel charging through the air, in the 
words of one observer “like a maddened express train.’^ At 
the same time, the British destroyers closed in for the kill. 

This was more than the Germans had expected. TTie 
Scharnhorst turned east and with her guns still belching fire 
used her speed to draw away from her tornicnters. But the 
Nazi warship was mortally wounded. At 7 p.m. she began to 
slow down. Now all the British ships raced in to pound the 
Scharnhorst to pieces at close range. Daring destroyer com¬ 
manders brought their speedy vessels in to 2,000 yards and 
sent torpedo after torpedo into the sides of the dying mon¬ 
ster, already a mass of flames. 

Finally, the Scharnhorst turned wearily on her side, cough¬ 
ing flame and smoke, and went under, 

British destroyers hurried in to pick up siirvivoi's. They 
could rescue only 36 of the complement of 1,970 officers 
and men. 
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The Death of the Tirprtf 

ITie mighty Tirpitz, 42,000-ton goliath, capable of a speed 
of 31 knots, with eight LS-inch guns and a host of smaller 
batteries and a crew of 2,200 men, was the only surviving 
German battleship. Her sister ship, the Bismarck, had been 
caught and sunk by the British in May 1941. In early 1942 
she was one of the remaining capital ships sent to Norwegian 
waters. She was another thorn in the flesh of the British lion. 

On March 6, 1942, the Tirpitz dashed out of her Norwe¬ 
gian anchorage for the first time to attack a convoy bound 
for Murmansk. She failed to find it. "Ihrce days later, she 
was spotted by British planes. The British pilots sent at least 
20 torpedoes toward the fast German warship, but all of 
them missed. From her four-barreled pom-poms the Tirpitz 
sent up a wall of fire that brought down a dozen of the at¬ 
tackers. She then slipped away at 28 knots and disappeared 
in the direction of Narvik. 

British Intelligence soon learned that the Tirpitz was at 
her moorings in the Alien Fiord and undamaged. In Septem¬ 
ber 1943, escorted by the battle cruiser Scharnhorst and ten 
destroyers, the Tirpitz took part in a damaging raid on Allied 
installations at Spitzbergen. 

On the night of September 23, 1943, two of six British 
midget submarines pulled off a highly successful coup. Slip¬ 
ping through a triple-screened net barrage in Alten Fiord 
unobserved, they attached a heavy limpet mine to the keel 
of the Tirpitz^ First the thud of a heavy explosion under 
water, then the great hull of the battleship rose and fell back. 
The turbines were lifted out of their bearings and the engines 
rendered useless. 

It took six months for the Germans to repair the Tirpitz 
well enough so that she might be removed to a Baltic dock¬ 
yard for refitting. 

Then began a deadly cat-and-mouse game. While the 
Germans worked frantically to make the great ship sea¬ 
worthy, British reconnaissance pilots kept eagle eyes fo¬ 
cused. The British avoided further attacks until the repairs 
were almost completed. 

Then, on April 3, 1944, when there were signs that the 
warship was ready to be moved, British Barracuda bombers 
from aircraft carriers and others from a base at Archangel 
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swooped down on the Tirpitz like a swann of hornets. They 
scored 15 hits in 11 minutes and left 168 German dead and 
320 wounded on the battered decks. 

The Germans were getting thoroughly tired of this frus- 
liating game. Tliis lime they towed the crippled battleship 
into the Sandesund in Tromso Fiord, primarily because the 
(ierman front was being drawn back from the north of 
Norway. It was a sure invitation to disaster, since the Tirpitz*s 
new position was some 200 miles closer to Britain. 

Great expectations in LondonI The British stepped up 
their attacks, in July, in August, again in September and 
October 1944. Further hits dCvStroyed the forward top deck 
of the warship. Not a single fighter plane appeared during 
t!u;se months to help the Tirpitz. Goering’s Luftwaffe appar¬ 
ently had more pressing business at home. 

November 12, 1944. This time nearly 60 British I..ancas- 
ters, half of them loaded with six-ton bombs, hew all the 
wiiy from Scotland to Tromso F'iord. The Germans detailed 
a squadron of veteran Messerschmitt tighter pilots to inter¬ 
cept the raiders. 

The British then executed a shrewd maneuver which 
completely fooled the enemy. Near the target, half the 
British force—those without bombs—veered off sharply 
toward Bardufoss, a German airfield. TTie Messerschniiits 
obediently followed. 

But the other 29 bombers, loaded to the hilt with destme- 
tive power, headed toward Tromso Fiord. At their ease the 
lancasters dropped their cargo of bombs on the Tirpitz. 

Mortally wounded, the great battlewagon heeled over on 
her starboard side. Some 1,400 ofiicei*s and seamen were 
killed or drowned, 397 were saved; 400 of the complement, 
on leave, lived to tell the terrible story. 

The British Admiralty, understandably satisfied, could 
now move its capital ships to the Far East. They were des¬ 
perately needed there. 



chapter 8 

The Struggle for the Mediterranean 

England will he hecUen. Inexorably beaten. 
This is a truth which you should get 
into your head. 
—Benito Mussolini to Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, 1939 

/ need a few thousand dead to justify 
my presence at the peace table. 
—^^Benito Mussolini to Marshal Rodolfo 
Graziani, June 17, 1940 


Extension of the War 

Tlie Mediterranean basin was an obscure and quiet theatre 
during the first year of the war. It scarcely merited the 
attention of news-gathering agencies. But all belligerents 
were aware of the vital importance of North and East Africa, 
the Balkans, the Middle East, the Mediterranean itself. 

For the British, with responsibilities all over the globe, 
the Mediterranean—and its great strategic arc of Gibraltar- 
Malta-Suez—was a lifeline to India and the Far East. In 
1939 their defenses were pitifully weak—small garrisons at 
Gibraltar and Suez, several divisions in Egypt with some 250 
antiquated planes, and two fleets, one at Alexandria and one 
at Malta. Before long the Mediterranean was closed to Brit 
ish merchant shipping, forcing a long journey around the 
southern tip of Africa. The fall of France placed the British 
in an even more precarious position. French troops were 
withdrawn from the Middle East, leaving the precious oil 
fields open to Axis assault. With French naval bases in the 
Mediterranean denied to British warships, with Malta iso¬ 
lated and incessantly bombed, the British had to husband 
their strength until reinforcements could be sent to the area. 

General Sir Archibald Wavell, commander of British 
forces in the area, had 36,000 men in Egypt, 27,000 in 
Palestine, 9,000 in the Sudan, 8,500 in Kenya, and 1,500 
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in British Somaliland, all without hea\7 equipment and 
weak on antitank armament. With these pitifully small 
forces VVavcll could hold on only by combining bluff with 
aggressive action at a few points chosen by himself. 

In (he critical autumn of 1940, when the British wxre 
hard pressed in the homeland, Churchill searched his mili- 
tary cupboards and sent reinforcements to Wavell from 
England, India, Australia, and New Zealand. Along wdth 
them went a valuable supply of Matilda tanks to build up 
the Army of the Nile. 

I’he entire picture in the Mediterranean changed abruptly 
when Italy entered the war again.st France. Hungry for con¬ 
quest, Mussolini, Generalissimo of the Italian Armies of 
1 and. Sea, and Air, resolved to liberate Italy from her im- 
prisonment in the Mediterranean and carve out for himself 
an Airican empire at the expense of Britain. Like Napoleon, 
he would seek to humiliate Britain by throwing a block across 
her lifeline, overthrowing Egypt and the Anglo-Egyptiari 
Sudan, and then go on to restore the glory of ancient Rome 

For this the Duce had half a million troops in Africa, a 
fleet of K) battleships and supporting warships operating 
from strategic bases, and air squadrons based on Libya. 
Unlike the British, his lines of communication were short. 

The prognosis seemed good. The British would have to 
withdraw the bulk of their fleet from the Mediterranean 
and send it home to fight the Battle of Britain and the Battle 
of the Atlantic. Mussolini talked a good war: He would 
then launch a desert liUizkrieg against Egypt and the Suez 
Canal. Next, he would send one army under Marshal Ro¬ 
dolfo Graziani m invade Egypt from the w'est, and another 
under the Duke of Aosta to strike northward from East 
Africa: betw^een them they would crush the decadent British 
and force them out of Africa altogether. 

From a balcony in Rome, it seemed easy. 


Battle tor Africa.- Round I 

In Eritrea and Italian Somaliland, in East Africa, the Duke 
of Aosta, a member of the Italian royal family, had 200,000 
Italian and native troops under his command, ready to ad¬ 
vance upon the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Egypt from the 
south. Many of them were veterans of the earlier Ethiopian 
campaign. | 

Against thi.s massive force the British in Italian Somali- ; 
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land had only a garrison of 1,500 British and native troops. 

On August 4, 1940, Italian armies in three spearheads 
moved against both British and French Somaliland at the 
entrance to the Red Sea. The next day they captured Zeila 
and Hargeisa and a day later Oodweina. On August 11 they 
aitacked the main British positions at Tug Argan on the 
Hargeisa-Berhera road in Somaliland. During the night of 
August 15“16 the British, outnumbered, outgunned, caught 
trom both north and south, withdrew. A day later they 
began to embark at Berbcra and completed the evacuation 
4)1 Soiiialiiand on the night of August 19. 

From Rome came trumpeting announcements of a ‘'mag¬ 
nificent victory” in East Africa. 

F or Mussolini this was superb news. The fall of France 
had secured the rear of his armies in Tunisia, and the British 
were fighting for life in their own homeland. On August 20, 
1940, the emboldened Duce announced the ‘"total blockade” 
of British possessions in the Mediterranean and Africa. 

Next stop—Egypt. 

On Scj'itembcr 14, 1940, a second army of 250,000 Italians 
under Marshal Rodolfo Graziani moved from Bardia and 
Fort C apiizzo in Libya and across the FEgyplian border. Soon 
the invaders were 60 miles inside Egypt. Fearing the desert, 
the Italians hugged the coast, where they were subjected to 
she)ling by the Royal Navy, and finally halted at Sidi Bar- 
rani to await reinforcements and supplies for a drive on 
Alexandria. 

Ibe British retired to Mersa Matruh, railhead of the line 
of Alexandria. 

Meanwhile, the British fleet, far from retiring to home 
waters as Mussolini had predicted and expected, ranged 
the Mediterranean, shattering Graziani’s supply lines and 
spoiling for a fight to the finish with the Italian nav^. The 
Diicc', to prevent invasion of Italy's coastline, kept the 
major part of his fleet in home waters at Taranto, his naval 
base on the heel of the Italian boot. The olXensive-minded 
British seadogs decided not to wait. 

The attack came on the evening of November 11, 1940, 
A British task force steamed lo a position off Taranto Bay, 

From the deck of the aircraft carrier Illustrious, nine 
Swordfish, the oldest operative aircraft still in service, rose 
in two wave.s. Skimming the water, the planes launched their 
torpedoes into the midst of the Italian fleet. It was one of the 
first aerial torpedo attacks of the war, and one of the most 
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successful Within minutes Taranto Harbor was a bowl of 
flames. 

Three of six Italian battleships, two cruisers, and two 
auxiliaries were smashed in the daring assault. The cost 
to the British—two planes lost, one officer killed, and three 
men taken prisoner. 

The rest of the Italian fleet scurried for safer waters, 
leaving the British in complete naval control of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

“A crippling blow,” Churchill said the next day. 

The Balkans: Round I 

Axis eyes now turned to the Balkans, the seething cauldron 
of Europe—source of oil, grain, butter, hogs. The Balkans 
under Axis control meant the severance of important Allied 
lines of communication along the hmd bridge to the Middle 
Fiast. 

The Balkans had long been cut through by a host of con 
flicting interests and rivalries. Greece, alienated by Musso¬ 
lini’s bombardment of Corfu in 1923 and forewarned by 
his annexation of Albania in 1939, naturally was pro-Ally. 

Yugoslavia, too, favored the Allied cause, since she had 
never forgotten the unwillingness of the Italians to help the 
Serbians in World War 1 nor was she disposed to overlook 
Mussolini’s pretentions in the Adriatic. 

Rumania, desiring above all else to be left alone, was 
suspicious of all her neighbors—of Fliingary, which wanted 
Transylvania; of Bulgaria, from which she had taken some 
territory in the Dobruja in the Second Balkan War in 1913; 
and of the Soviet Union, which had its eyes on Bessarabia, 
a Russian possession in 1914. 

Hungary was too close to Germany to be safe from 
aggression. 

Turkey, though anti-German and anti-Italian, underwent 
a series of elaborate contortions to maintain her neulrality. 
In October 1939 the Turks had made an agreement with the 
Allied powers, but insisted that the treaty include a clause 
exempting them from war against the Soviet Union. 

It was confusion thrice confounded. 

Both Mussolini and Hitler, as a preliminary step to Axis 
expansion, wanted an end to the interminable Balkan quar¬ 
rels. At first both attempted diplomatic offensives designed 
to assure control without the use of force. The tested for- 
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mula—propaganda, threats, use of economic pressure. The 
challenge—cooperation or destruction. 

On August 30, 1940, Hitler and Mussolini “negotiated’' 
ihe so-called Vienna Award, an agreement signed among 
uermany, Italy, Hungary, and Rumania. The purpose was 
(o remove sources of friction in the Balkan countries and 
keep ihern in line. Rumania was forced to cede 3,000 square 
miles of southern Dobruja to Bulgaria and 16,000 square 
miles of the northern half of Transylvania to Hungttry. 

I King C arol II of Rumania yielded to avoid any further 
encroachments by the Soviet Union, which had already 
taken the Rumanian province of Bessarabia. Infuriated, the 
Rumanians accused their king of cowardice in the face of 
threats and forced his abdication on September 3, 1940. 
( arol turned his throne over to his son Michael, who was 
obliged to entrust what was left of his country to a Fascist 
dictatorship under strong man General Ion Antonescu. The 
constitution was suspended and Parliament dissolved on 
September 5. 

On October 7, 1940, German troops entered Rumania to 
reorganize the Rumanian army, to be followed by the Italians 
on October 14, both “by invitation.” The country was 
Inought into the new Axis order. 

The Axis diplomatic offensive was making headway. 
Hungary, under threat of annihilation, joined the Axis sev¬ 
eral days before Antonescu signed at Berlin. On November 
24, 1940, Slovakia, a German protectorate since March 
; 1939, was also brought into the Axis. In the interim, diplo¬ 
matic pressure was exerted on Yugoslavia and Bulgaria to 
join the Axis camp. 

Only the Greeks remained adamantly opposed to Axis 
I pretensions in the Balkans. 

; Italian Fiasco in Greece 
[October 15, 1940. 

; A war council was called in Rome. Three Italian de¬ 
stroyers had been sunk in Mediterranean operations, the 
British Admiralty announced that day. But at the Rome war 
council one after another of Duce’s generals arose to boast 
of their readiness for combat. The troops, one said, “were 
excessively eager to fight and advance.” Another asserted 
Biat “enthusiasm is at its highest point.” General Quirino 
Armellini later revealed; “They spoke of seizing Greece or 
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Yugoslavia in the same offhand way they would decide to 
order a cup of coffee!” 

It was an exhibit of criminal stupidity. What the obtuse 
generals failed to tell Mussolini would have been enough to 
chill his grandiose ambitions. In reality, tlie Italian troops 
had no stomach for wiu*. They were ill prepared. They were 
badly led. Thousands of them were destined to freeze to 
death in the mountains of Albania and Greece as a sacrifice 
to the Duce*s iimbitions. 

For Mussolini the tinseled edifice of Fascism demandetl 
a cheap victory. The thundering successes of Nazi arms had 
been satisf>a*ng—up to a point. Hitler’s legions had gone 
from one impressive victory to another, while Italian pres¬ 
tige was fast fading into the background. It was all too 
embarrassing. The Duce must present the world with new 
evidence of Fascist might, preferably a quick victory on the 
European mainland to supplement the African campaign. 

The strutting Fascist gamecock turned his eyes on Greece, 
Tliere it was! There was really notfiing to it—43,000,000 
Italians with a modernized, mechanized anny would smash 
9,(XX),000 ill-armed Greeks overnight. Fascist glory would 
be perpetuated in a blood sacrifice. And then Italy would 
raise a score of new triumphal arches. 

The groundwork was laid in familiar Axis style. In mid- 
August 1940, Mussolini began negotiations with Greece. 
He demanded that Greece renounce the guarantee of her 
independence made by BriUiin in 1939. King George II and 
Premier Joannes Metaxas indignantly refused, lliereupon 
the Duce blasted Greece as an ‘Tinneutrar’ country which 
secretly helped Britain and indulged in terror tactics on the 
Albanian frontier. He began massing Italian troops, and 
hastily found the usual border incident. 

At 3 A.M. on October 28, 1940, the Italian minister at 
Athens presented a three-hour ultimatum, listing Italian 
grievances and demanding permission for Italian occupa 
tion of several strategic Greek areas for the duration of the 
war. Before the Greeks had a chance to reply (they re 
jected the ultimatum), 200,000 Fascist troops moved across 
the border of Albania. 

Tlie Italians bombed Patras. The British promised help 
Two days later the Admiralty announced the mining of 
Greek waters. On November 6, 1940, Churchill and Lord 
Halifax announced a British loan of .£5,000,000 for Greece. 
British troops were already landing on Greek soil. 
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For the Italians this was supposed to be one of the easiest 
pushovers of the war. The Greeks had only a few hundred 
antiquated planes, no mechanized equipment, and few heavy 
arms. Iherc was an additional handicap in that the Greek 
detensive Metaxas Line faced Bulgaria and not Albania— 
(he wrong direction. 

For several days happy Italian troops, singing Giovinezza, 
the Fascist hymn, and enjoying the wine of victory, raced 
down I he valleys of northern Greece. But Mussolini’s judg- 
naan had been taulty: He had ordered his troops to advance 
through mountainous regions at the wrong lime of the year. 

The Greek Evzoncs, selected infantrymen recruited from 
the moiiniain regions, had no intention of fraternizing with 
tlie enemy. In their still white kilts they took to the hills and 
ivioiintains. General Metaxas, brilliant tactician, waited until 
ilic Italian columns were extended in the narrow valleys and 
away from their supply bases. Then he struck. His seasoned 
mountain warriors lobbed artillery shells down onto the 
massed Italians. It was a slaughter. One by one the Italian 
columns were cut to pieces. 

I he infuriated Greeks now closed ranks for a smashing 
counterattack. The Italians, demoralized, hampered by poor 
roads and heavy rains, without stomach for this kind of 
fighting, plunged into wild retreat. 

For Rome the news was all bad: 

November 8-10; 3rd Alpini division trapped in Pindus 
gorges; 5,000 prisoners, 

November 19: Greeks announce Italians driven back 
across the Kalaraas, 

November 21: Greeks enter Koritza, the most important 
Italian supply base in Albania, where they take many Italian 
prisoners and much prized Italian military equipment. 

December 1; Greeks capture Pogradets. 

December 6: Greeks occupy Santi Quaranta. 

December 8: Greeks occupy Argyrokastro and Delvino. 

December 23: Greeks occupy Himarra. 

By the end of the year a quarter of Albania was in pos¬ 
session of the small Greek army. 

For the Italian people, fed for years on a diet of Fascist 
myincibility, this was a stunning blow. Mussolini, charac¬ 
teristically, tried to brazen it out. “Well break the backs of 
the Greeks,” he shouted, “and we don’t need any help!” But 
he was to get help, whether he wanted it or not. 
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The Duce's reaction brings to mind the passage in John j 
Brown's Body about the little peddler who had taken to spy^ \ 
ing as he passed freely through the lines of both armies. 
When he was finally caught, he stood up in his wagon, 
looked around him, and reflected that they were all nice; 
boys; be knew them all, “They couldn’t be going to hang 
him. But they werel” 

The British Strike in Africa 

There was to be more bad news for the Italians. 

The Italian army which had invaded Egypt in September 
1940 stood poised at Sidi Barrani waiting to build up 
strength for an assault on Alexandria. It got no farther. 
Opposite it was General Sir Archibald Wavell, who had 
reinforced his small Army of the Nile with picked Aus- 
traliau, New Zealand, Indian, Polish, and Free French 
troops. Wavell, who had learned about desert warfare under 
the famed Lord Allenby of Meggido in World War I, man 
aged despite difficulties to build up a striking force of 40,000 
men. All were superbly trained in coordinated desert warfare. 

On December 9, 1940, Wavell moved his tanks out of 
Mersa Matnib in what was to be a “raid in force.” It turned 
out to be something far more significant. Hitting at the 
Italians with surprise and with terrific power, Wavell cap- 
tured Sidi Barrani within two days and took prisoner its 
entire garrison of white and native troops. 

llie British offensive gathered momentum. By the middle 
of December the bewildered Italians were driven out of 
Egypt altogether. On December 23 London announced that 
35,949 Italian prisoners were counted in the African cam¬ 
paign. On January 5, 1941, Bardia, the Italian stronghold in 
I Jbya, together with 30,000 troops, fell. Ilie next stop was 
Tobruk, which capitulated to the Australians on January 
22 after a ferocious attack from sea, air, and land. Here the 
bag of prisoners amounted to 25,0(X), and 50 tanks were 
captured. 

Wavell now raced his mobile army westward. On January 
30 he struck at Derna, where the Imperial Forces won the 
prize of an Important water supply. A week later, on Feb¬ 
ruary 6, the rampaging Australians stormed Benghazi by 
the coastal road, and took the town, after Tripoli the most S 
important city in Libya. To London went the signal from the | 
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Australians: “Benghazi is in our hands!'’ Six senior Italian 
generals surrendered with the city. 

Meanwhile, from deep in the desert southwest of Derna, 
a column of 25 British tanks and motorized infantry cut 
across 150 miles of unmapped desert and trapped the Italians 
I retreating from Benghazi. 

I It was a scintillating campaign. In two months the Army 
I ol the Nile had conquered the entire northern coast of 
I Atrica from Sidi Banani to Benghazi, and in the process 
had captured 113,000 prisoners (more men than were in the 
I entire attacking force) , 1,300 guns, and vast supplies of war 
inalerieL In this lightning campaign the British put at least 
10 Italian divisions out of commission, at the cost of 1,774 
Casualties, oi whom 438 were killed. 

this was the first great British land victory of World 
War il. The pressure was now lifted from Suez. This was 
highly satisfying news for a British public grown accus- 
iovned to reports of defeat after defeat on the far-flung 
i'aulefields. 

Fhcre were more surprises for Mussolini in East Africa. 
Ihe Italians had won the opening battles there, but they 
were not long to enjoy their triumph. 

In January 1941 a British spearhead advanced southeast¬ 
ward from Khartoum in the Sudan and headed toward the 
Kalian armies. In Eritrea, the pick of the Italian troops 
entrenched themselves on mountaintops and held out for 
several weeks, only to succumb to relentless British pressure. 

Another British column moved eastward from Nairobi in 
Kenya tuid on January 29, 1941, entered Italian Somaliland. 
The invaders were helped considerably by natives, who 
rose against the Italians, harried their lines of communica¬ 
tion, and in general made life miserable for Mussolini’s 
warriors. The British swung northward toward Addis Ababa, 
in the heart of Ethiopia. 

The Italians evacuated the capital on April 5, 1941. In 
the final battle two British forces combined to overwhelm 
the Duke of Aosta, who capitulated at Amba Alagi on 
May 16, 1941, Ethiopia, fif-st of Mussolini’s conquests, was 
liberated. 

Clone was Axis control of the Red Sea coast Now 
American l>end-Lease supplies could reach Egypt. The 
picture in Africa began to look brighter for the Allies. 

Meanwhile, the Roytil Navy continued both its assault 
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on Italy and its whittling down of the Italian fleet On 
February 9, 1941, in broad daylight, a British task force 
bombarded Genoa, destroying power plants, railroad sta¬ 
tions, and stores accumulated on the docks. That sarrje day 
Churchill broadcast a nieswsage to the United States: “Give 
us the tools and we shall finish the job.” 

On March 27, 1941, an Italian naval force rashly tried 
to intercept a British convoy carrying troops and supplies 
to Greece. Mussolini’s seamen were asking for trouble and 
they got it. British reconnaissance planes discovered the 
Italians off Cape Matapan, ancient Toenarurn, the precipi¬ 
tous southernmost point of Greece. Elements of the Royal 
Navy set out for the kill. 

Using radar-directed guns in the darkness, the British 
sank the Italian cruisers Fiume, Pola, and Zara, and three 
destroyers, severely damaged a new battleship, and inflicted 
heavy damage on other enemy vessels. British aircraft based 
in Greece took part in the battle. The only British loss was 
two aircraft. 

British seamen who boarded the Italian cruiser Pola before 
it sank found a scene of incredible confusion. The decks 
were littered with bottles and packages of clothing prepared 
by seamen abandoning the ship. Some Italians who had not 
jumped overboard were in a drunken stupor. The Pola had 
not fired a gun. 

With his battle-shy fleet paralysed at Cape Matapan, his 
armies defeated in Libya, East Africa, and Greece, Musso¬ 
lini was fast approaching the point of no return. 

Enraged and disgusted, Hitler decided that he would 
have to step into the Mediterranean picture. To North 
Affica he sent General Erwin Rommel, his most efficient 
student of mechanized warfare, to take charge of the Axis 
forces there. 

Rommel, appearing on the scene with a mechanized divi¬ 
sion and a force of fighter and bomber planes, opened his 
offensive on April 3, 1941. The balance in Libya was imme¬ 
diately altered in favor of the Axis. Within a few days he 
took Bardia and was storming Tobruk. 

Wavell quickly retired to his Egyptian bases, leaving at 
Tobruk a strong garrison of Australians who were to un¬ 
dergo a ferocious siege. In a display of raw courage, the 
“Rats of Tobruk,” supplied by the Royal Navy and the 
R.A.F., held out for eight months until relieved. 

On April 11, 1941, the British announced the loss of 
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2,000 prisoners, including three generals, in the Libyan 
withdrawal. Jn a lightning ten-day thrust Rommel had re¬ 
covered most of North Africa. Once again the Axis was 
poised on the threshold of Suez. But Rommel, too, had to 
pause to await reinforcements. Then the German invasion 
of Russia, beginning on June 22, 1941, resulted in a halt of 
war materiel he needed to continue his attack. 

The opening struggle for Bgypt had ended in a draw. 


The Balkans: Round II 

Before attacking the Soviet Union, Hitler wanted assurance 
that no hostile power would endanger him from the Balkans. 
It was all-important to secure his southern flank. He would 
not only continue his diplomatic offensive there, but he 
would also punish the recalcitrants by invading them. He 
would rescue the Duee in Greece (a thankless task, but it 
liad to he done), and then he would go on to tie up with 
French Vichy forces in Syria and the pro-Axis elements in 
Iran and Iraq. 

Natiirlich (naturally), he would carry on the war of 
nerves. Rumania and Hungary were already satellite states 
under Axis domination. One by one the other Balkan coun¬ 
tries were supposed to capitulate. On March 1, 1941, Bul¬ 
garia signed a formal alliance with the Axis (approved by 
the Sobranje, the Bulgaritm unicameral national assembly, 
by a vote of 150 to 20), and the next day German troops 
were in Sofia and Varna. 

Only Yugoslavia and Greece remained unintimidated. 

Yugoslavia was the largest Balkan state, 95,576 square 
miles in area (three-quarters the size of Italy), with a popu¬ 
lation of 14,000,000. To bring Yugoslavia into line, Hitler 
used his troops in Bulgaria and Hungary as a threat. On 
March 25, 1941, Yugoslavia was forced to sign the Tripartite 
Pact by which she became the newest member of Hitler’s 
New Order. Germany agreed to respect Yugoslav sovereignty 
and territorial integrity and not to demand passage for Ger¬ 
man troops. 

llie Yugoslav people reacted with consternation and boil¬ 
ing anger. Two days later, on March 27, 1941, came a 2 a.m. 
revolution. A cabal of army officers under General DuSan 
Si movie, in a coup cretat, arrested the leading members of 
the government, forced (he regent Prince Paul from the 
throne, proclaimed 18-year-oId Prince Peter as king, and 
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organized a coalition government including all parties ex¬ 
cept those who had subscribed to the agreement with Ger¬ 
many. 

Hitler could not tolerate this rebuff, llie controlled Ger¬ 
man press promptly shouted that the Soviet Union was 
behind the anti-German demonstrations in Yugoslavia and 
that Yugoslavs were beating German residents and burning 
their homes. In was the familiar Nazi campaign preliminary 
to invasion. 

TTie invasion came, mercilessly swilt, at 5:15 A.M., April 
6, 1941. A thousand Niizi planes plus 20 divisions of nearly 
650,000 troops, in a new Blitzkrieg, struck at airfields, 
bridges, commimications, vital services. In a matter of hours 
Yugoslavia was without electricity, telephones, radio. 

It was a remarkable campaign—the Germans pushed 
across mountainous terrain hitherto regarded as bUtzprooi. 
From Rome came news that the Kalian government had 
decided to act, with all its forces, in close conaboralion with 
Germany, flushing through the mountain passes in south¬ 
eastern Bulgaria, one German .spearhead turned southward 
toward Greece, while others drove across Yugoslavia to 
meet the Kalians at the Albanian border. Another column 
advanced from Hungary toward Zagreb, still others moved 
southward from Rumania, and entered Belgrade, the Yugo¬ 
slav capital. 

In 1 i days it was all over. The country was cut to pieces. 
Tlie position of the Yugoslavs was so hopeless that they had 
to surrender. On April 17, 1940, the Germans announced 
the capitulation of the entire Yugoslav army. That same 
day an R.A.F. Sunderland evacuated King Peter from Kotor. 

Yugoslavia was then carved into slices, portions going to 
Genriany, Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria, while the rest was 
frozen into a satellite state. 

But to occupy Yugoslavia was not to conquer it. Guer¬ 
rillas took to the hills, and continued resistance in the moun¬ 
tains, forests, and villages. They harried the invaders, immo¬ 
bilized their convoys, hit them pitilessly, especially the 
Kalians. F>om then until the end of the war I4jtler’s troops 
in Yugoslavia found themselves in a hornet's nest. 


Dunkirk II: Greece 

On April 6, 1941. the same day that he invaded Yugoslavia, 
Hitler sent several columns racing into Greece from both 
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north and east. One spearhead, after a bloody battle at 
Rupel F^ass, moved down the spacious valley of the Vardar, 
outhanked the Metaxas Line (designed to protect Greece 
from attack through Bulgaria), isolated three Greek divi¬ 
sions, and captured Salonika, where the Vardar flows into 
the sea. It took just two days. 

The sudden smash-in of the German Panzers was' a stag¬ 
gering blow to the Greeks. Twelve divisions of the best 
Greek fighters were poised on the other side of the country 
along a crescent-shaped line in Albania to contain the 
Italians, 

Harried Greek commanders fore up their battle plans on 
the news that the Germans had attacked from the rear. 
“We’ll throw them into the sea—the Baltic Sea!” Had not 
President Roosevelt declared that Yugoslavia and Greece 
would get all possible help? The Greeks had courage—but 
the Germans had mobile armor and knew how to use it 

The British had to intervene, more for political than for 
military reasons. They detaclied 56,657 veteran troops, 
mostly Arizacs, from Libya, and sent them to Greece to 
engage an army of half a million Germans. It was a futile 
gesture. In addition, it so weakened the British Imperials in 
Libya that they were forced to retreat there. 

Hitler’s plan was to ovemin the British forces in the east 
while the Jialiarts counterattacked from the west. It vvorkeef, 
despite fierce resistance. Nazi armor pushed south through 
the Monastir Gap toward Fiorina, splitting the Greek and 
British forces. The Anzacs retreated slowly across the flat 
TLcssalonican plain, their columns strafed and cut up by the 
Luftwaffe, There was little air support from the R.A.F, as 
one forward airfield after another was relinquished to the 
advancing Germans. 

At Thermopylae (where a famous battle had been fought 
in 480 B.c. by l eonidas and the Greeks against Xerxes and 
the Persians) the Adolf Hitler S.S. Motorized Division was 
held up for three days by a small force of AnzacS, Britons, 
and Greeks—-just long enough to permit the Allies to fall 
back on Athens, But the Germans turned westward and 
trapped a Greek army at Yanina. 

It was obvious now that the British had to get out of 
Greece at once. The Greek government was frank in its 
message to the Briti.sh: “You have done your best to save us, 
Wc are finished. But Ihe war is not yet lost. Save as much as 
you can of your army to help win elsewhere,*' 
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The evacuation would be a difficult one; there was no air 
support as at Dunkirk. The Luftwaffe roamed the skies un¬ 
opposed and German Panzer-truppen were racing southward 
in both east and west. Leaving tough units to guard their 
retreat, the tiritish finally reached the vsoiithern beaches on 
April 23, 1941. On that day King George of the Hellenes 
and the Greek government escaped to Crete in an R.A.F, 
Sunderland. 

The next few nights, fortunately for the British, were 
moonless. On the beaches they .smashed their big guns or 
destroyed them with grenades, rolled their tanks into the 
sea, and set fire to stores of gasoline. Wliole battalions of 
men lay concealed during the day to escape the eyes of the 
Luftwaffe, At night the troops were transferred to waiting 
ships. 

Some 43,000 men, including Britons, Australians, and 
New Zealanders, were evacuated, about half to Crete and 
half to Egypt, with (he loss of four transports and two de¬ 
stroyers. The last men were taken off from the Kalamata area 
on the night of April 30-May 1, 1941. In the Greek ports 
and along the southern shores of Greece the Germans found 
only a ma.ss of twisted wreckage. But at least 15,()0() Imperial 
troops were lost in the Greek debacle. 

This meant a heartbreaking tragedy for the Greeks. Ger¬ 
man intervention had robbed them of independence despite 
their magnificent victory over the Italian invaders, For the 
British it was another setback in the effort to keep the (ier- 
mans away from Suez. Washington promptly announced 
that Greek cash and credits in the United States, estimated 
at $45 million, would he frozen. 

For Hitler it was a triumph. Briefly he maintained the 
fiction of Italian control by allowing Mussolini to occupy 
portions of Greece. But that was just a gesture. He soon 
extended German administration completely over the hap¬ 
less country. 


Dunkirk 111: Crete 

llie fiasco in Greece, a harsh blow for the Allies, was to be 
followed by more bad news. Nazi power, full weight, was 
to fall on the island of Crete in the first large-scale airborne 
attack in history. Nothing like it had ever ^en seen before. 

Crete, called Candia by the Italians, Khandah by the 
Arabs, and Kirid Adasi by the Turks, is the main island 
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in the chain which divides the Greek archipelago from the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean. It is about 160 miles 
long, its width varying from 35 down to 73 miles. The rugged 
southern coast is dihiciilt of access, hut the northern coast 
has long stretches of beach. 

Beginning systematic explorations in 1894, archaeologists 
uncovered the “hundred-city” island and the famed palace 
at Knossus. Legend has it that Zeus, the supreme deity of the 
(jirecks, was born on CTete. Here Icarus, son of Daedalus, 
was said to have flown with his father on wings made of w ax 
and feathers, until the sun melted the w'ax and Icaras fell 
into the sea. 

For the modern British, Crete was much more important 
than merely an archaeological paradise or the home of the 
best mules in the world and the sure-footed agrimi, wild 
mountain goats. It was a vital point on the lifeline to India, 
it protected both Palestine and Figypt, it threatened Italian 
communications with the Dodecanese Islands, and its great 
natural harbor at Suda Bay sheltered elements of the Royal 
Navy. 

The garrison on Crete consisted only of three infantry 
battalions, armed with several heavy and light antiaircraft 
batteries, coast-defense artillery, and searchlights. The 27,- 
OOO British, Australian, and New Zealand troops evacuated 
from Cireece brought with them only 9 infantry ttuiks and 
about 35 random planes. 

In command was Major General Bernard C. Freyberg, a 
.swashbuckling New Zealander, wnnner of the Victoria Cross 
for gallantry in action in World War J. lb Winston Church¬ 
ill. who had never quite overcome the enthusiastic hero 
worship of his youth, this New Zealander was the ideal 
warrior for a difficult assignment. 

“One day in the J92()'s,” Churchill wrote later, “when I 
was staying at a country house with Bernard Freyberg, 1 
asked him to show me his wounds. He stripped himself, and 
I counted 27 separate scars and gashes. To these he was to 
add in the Second World War another three. But, of course, 
as he explained, ‘You nearly always get tw^o wounds for 
every bullet or splinter, because mostly they have to go out 
as well as go in.’ “ Churchill, the romantic, was impressed 
by all this. 

But neither Freyberg’s courage nor a spirited defense 
could prevent a smashing German victory in Crete, 

Sensing the coming onslaught, the British attempted to 
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reinforce the island. But it was too late. In the first two 
weeks of May 1941 they could land only a few thousand 
tons of supplies in the face of Luftwaffe attacks. 

Then it came—at 8 a.m.. May 20, 1941—the first time 
in history that airborne troops with few heavy weapons 
overcame superior land forces. 

First, German aircraft bombed and machine-gunned 
everything they found moving on the roads and airfields. 
Almost at once they put antiaircraft batteries out of action. 

Then, in a sensational display of leamwork, with clock¬ 
work precision, shock troops parachuted fiom transport 
planes at heights varying from 300 to 600 feet. They came 
by the hundreds, including Max Schmeling, former heavy¬ 
weight champion of the world. Many were disguised in uni¬ 
forms that blended into foliage, others wore New Zealand 
battle dress, still others were dummy parachutists designed 
to draw enemy fire while live Nazis landed elsewhere, it was 
a brilliantly coordinated assault. 

General Henry H. Arnold, chief of the LI.S. Army Air 
Forces, described the fantastic scene: 

Tlicy came in gliders carrying from 12 to 30 soldiers. They 
were towed by lumbering old transports unsuited for aerial 
combat, but ideal for this new purpose, with as many as 10 
or 11 gliders strung out behind each plane. In an incredibly 
short time the Germans, by air transport and gliders, landed 
15,000 troops on the island, together with their rifles, light 
machine guns, heavy machine guns, and field pieces. They 
even brought medical supplies and radio equipment. 

At first it was a duck shoot for the British, New Zealand, 
and Greek defenders, who spotted the parachutists one by 
one l>efore they hit the ground. Most of the initial 3,500 
German shock troops dropped by parachute were killed. 
Many fell into the sea, where, caught in the shrouds of their 
parachutes, they were drowned. Others, dangling helplessly 
from tree.s, were picked off by sharpshooters. Cretans, armed 
with rusty knives, slaughtered Germans in the ravines or on 
the beaches. 

But on they came, with no regard for casualties. Once 
the Ciermans seized the airfields, nothing could stop their 
glider Iraim and troop-carrying planes. ITie aircraft came in 
at the rate of 20 per hour, crash-landing on the airstrips 
surrounded by wrecked planes. 
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With uncontested control of the air (the R.A.F. planes 
in Africa, 350 miles to the south, were too far away to help), 
the Germans drove across Crete from the west, while the 
Italians pushed from the east in the textbook pincers move¬ 
ment. 

Simultaneously with the airborne invasion, a convoy of 
German and Italian troop-carriers, torpedo boats, and small 
Greek caiques set out from Greek ports for Crete. 

Warned by British Intelligence, Admiral Sir Andrew 
Browne Cunningham dispatched a light naval force to inter¬ 
cept the convoy. The British caught the invasion fleet at 
11: 30 P.M. on May 21, 1941, just 18 miles north of Canea, 
on the northwestern coast of Crete. Three British cruisers 
and four destroyers knifed through the overloaded transport 
fleet and sent some 400 troops to the bottom. Another 5,000 
troops in a second convoy escaped. 

But in the next two days the Royal Navy took a fierce 
pounding from hundreds of enemy land-based bombers and 
torpedo planes. The British lost the cruisers Gloucester and 
Fiji, and three destroyers, including the Kelly, whose com¬ 
mander, l.ord l.ouis Mountbatten, was rescued from the 
sea. The British East Mediterranean Fleet withdrew from 
Cretan waters for the time being. 

By the end of May all hope of holding the island wuh 
gone. The remainder of the delfjnsive forces, covered by 
rearguard troops, withdrew from Maleme, Canea, and Suda 
Bay across the island to Skafia, a small fishing village at the 
foot of a 500-foot high cliff on the southern coast. Once 
again the British demonstrated that they never abandoned 
an expeditionary force. The trapped troops, hiding by day 
in caves, were taken at night aboard destroyers, which 
brought them over 350 miles to Egypt through a hail of 
enemy bombs. Half the British garrison was saved. At least 
a thousand more were rescued later by commando raiders. 

It was another defeat for the British. In addition to los¬ 
ing their troops on Crete, they had nearly 2,000 naval casu¬ 
alties, and lost a total of 3 cruisers, 6 destroyers, and 29 
smaller craft. More, one battleship, 4 cruisers, and 7 de¬ 
stroyers were damaged. 

These were severe losses. It was a shake-up for British 
prestige. If C rete could not be held against air assault from 
Cireece, a hundred miles away, what w'ould happen if Hitler 
mounted an attack on Fingland from Calais, only 20 miles 
away? 
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The Germans, too, paid a stiff price. They suffered 17,000 
casualties to win Crete, and lost 170 troop-carrying aircraft. 
Cfoering’s crack Seventh Air Division was so mauled that it 
could not be used again for further campaigns in the Middle 
East. This was to be the last such large-scale operation at¬ 
tempted by the German High Command. 

But with Crete in his hands. Hitler could protect Greece, 
hamper the Royal Navy in the Mediterranean, and once 
again threaten Egypt, Suez, and the Middle East from the 
air. 

War in the Middle East 

"Fhe war in the Middle East was a sideshow, but an impor¬ 
tant one. Hitler was attracted by its oil tlelds and by its 
strategic value for an attack on Suez. Since (he Arabs were 
supposed to respect force, they would be shown enough of 
it to convince them that their future lay with Nazi Germany. 

The Allies, too, needed the Mi^idle East not only for its 
oil hut also as a land bridge for supplies to the Soviet Union 
after she was attacked by Germany. As early as the spring 
of 1941 the Allies took several swift steps to erect a line of 
friendly buffer states in the region. Even if Hitler were suc¬ 
cessful in seizing Constantinople and the Straits, he would 
still be barred from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf by 
territory under Allied control. 

When the British were ordered to evacuate Iraq by Rashid 
All Beg Gailani, its pro-Nazi ruler, they replied, in April 
1941, by throwing him out and establishing a pro-AIUcd 
regime. In early May 1941 Nazi agents stimulated disorders 
that endangered the pipeline to Haifa and the oil wells of 
Mosul and Kirkuk, all vita! for the British Mediterranean 
fleet. General Sir Archibald Wavell rushed a force of ar¬ 
mored cars 4(K) miles across the deseit and crushed the 
revolt on June 1. On that day British troops entered Bagh¬ 
dad. The critical oil supply was protected. 

Immediately after the fall of France, pro-Vichy French 
officers under German domination plotted to hand over the 
French-mandated states of Syria and l^ebanon, key posi¬ 
tions vis-^-vis Egypt and the Suez Canal, to the Axis. On 
June 8, 1941, British Imperial and Free French forces 
entered Syria and Lebanon from Palestine and Iraq with the 
R.A.F. and the Royal Navy cooperating. There was no 
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resistance in Syria until the line Chameh-Merj-Ayoiin^Mouni 
Hermon was reached. 

On June 21 Damascus fell to the Free French loyal to 
General de Gaulle; three weeks later the Vichy French sued 
for an armistice. Fhe British ousted pro-Axis administra¬ 
tions from both countries and established friendly regimes, 
thereby vsecuring one flank in the Middle East. 

The Allies now turned to Iran (Persia), wht>se ruler, Riza 
Shah Pahlevi, was sympathetic to the Axis cause. 

In August 1941, after Hitlers invasion of the Soviet 
Union, British and Soviet troops moved jointly into Iran to 
keep it from falling into Cierman hands. In January 1942 
the British and Russians signed a treaty guaranteeing 
respect the territorial integrity, sovereignty and political in¬ 
dependence of Iran,” and promising that both countries 
would evacuate their troops from Iran no later than six 
months after the end of hostilities. The United States sub¬ 
sequently agreed to this arrangement at the Teheran Con¬ 
ference in December 1943. 

In this series of swift, unorthodox maneuvers, carried out 
under the noses of the Germans, the back door to Eastern 
Europe was slammed against the Axis. Tt w^as perhaps one 
of Hitler’s great mistakes after the conquest of ( rete, not 
to throw' all his power into the Middle East, instead of 
turning against Russia. 

Turkey remained a thorny problem for the Allies. Warily 
declining to abandon neutrality, the Turks indiscriminately 
sold supplies to both sides. Impressed by Hitler’s advance in 
the Balkans, the Turks, on June 18, 1941, signed a treaty 
of '‘mutual trust and sincere friendship” with Germany and 
permitted armed Axis ships to pass through the Dardanelles 
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Fissure; Germany Attacks Russia 

The German army in fighting Russia is like an elephant 
attacking a host of ants. The elephant will kill 
thousands, perhaps even million,?, but in 
the end their numbers wilt overcome him, 
and he will he eaten to the bone, 
—Colonel Berndt von Kleist, 1941 


Fantastic Icarus: Rudolf Hess 

On May 10, 1941, came a profound sensation, minor in the 
tumbling march of events, but betraying weaknesses in the 
Nazi hierarchy. Rudolf Hess, No. 3 Nazi after Field Mar¬ 
shal Hermann Goering, made an extraordinary flight to 
Scotland on a one-man, self-inspired mission of peace. 

Hess held a glamorous array of titles: Deputy Fuehrer, 
Ix^adcr of the Nazi Paily, Member of the J^cret Cabinet 
( ouncil for Germany, Reich Minister without Portfolio, 
Member of the Ministerial Council for the Defense of the 
Reich. Born in Egypt in 1894, he had met Hitler on a F’rench 
battlefield in I918. He was with Hitler at the unsuccessful 
Beer Hall Putsch of 1923 in Munich. Imprisoned with Hitler 
at Landsberg, he transcribed Mein Kampf, and was probably 
responsible for many ideas expressed in what by common 
consent is one of the crudest books ever written. It was Hess 
who taught Hitler the theories of Karl Haushofer, the high 
priest of German geopolitics. 

Hess’s star rose with Hitler’s. The Nazi leader was fond of 
the tall, dark-eyed, beetle-browed Hess, whom he made 
successively a moderator for Nazi party squabbles, a mem¬ 
ber of his personal staff, and eventually one of the six mem¬ 
bers of the Nazi war cabinet. 

In turn, Hess had a doglike devotion for his Fuehrer. His 
specialty was leading audiences in hysterical Heiis! to the 
Leader. **Mein Fuehrer** he would shout hoarsely, ‘"our 
trust in you is unlimited I God protect our Fuehrer!** 

After the outbreak of war, Hitler’s time was largely mo¬ 
nopolized by a succession of such important people as 
generals, adrnirals, and statesmen. The puppy like, modest. 
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sensitive Hcvss found himself being pushed further and far¬ 
ther into the background and away from Hitler's intimate 
circle. 

Would it not be wonderful if he, Hess, could win back 
his beloved Fuehrer by a magnificent act of immolation in 
which he would sacrifice himself for the good of the Father' 
land? He, Hess, meant nothing, but the Fuehrer was the 
destiny of Germany. 

It was a terrible tragedy, Hess thought, for Ciermans and 
British—ancient Teutonic relatives, after ail—to fight one 
another. Here was a God-given time for a supreme act of 
devotion. He would fly alone to England, make peace, de¬ 
stroy the two-front war, and thus pave the way for his master 
to smash Bolshevism for all time. 

Hess was certain that he would find help in England, At 
The Olympic Games in Berlin in 1936 he had met a British 
aristocrat who later became the Duke of Hamilton, with 
whom he had struck up a friendship. When war came, he 
wrote to the duke, presenting a peace feeler, but the latter, 
on advice of government officials, did not reply. Neverthe¬ 
less, Hess reasoned, if he could once get to England, the 
duke, as Lord Steward, would surely have access to the king 
and assist him on his mission of peace. He expected aid 
and comfort from the duke, whom he regarded as pro-Nazi 

Hess at this time was both physically and psychically ill. 
Not only was he sufiering from tuberculosis, but there were 
also indications of mental troubles. He prepared for his 
flight with traditional Teutonic thoroughness. Hitler had 
barred him from flying, but by some fast talking he con¬ 
vinced Willi Messerschmitt, the aircraft designer, to give 
him facilities for long-distance flying training inside Ger¬ 
many, He concentrated on learning air navigation, and 
apparently was an apt student. 

On May 10, 1941, Hess took off from Augsburg in an 
unarmed Messerschmitt plane. He had no gas for a return 
trip. Dressed as a flight lieutenant of the Luftwaffe, he car¬ 
ried a map on which he had penciled his course. He brought 
along photographs to establish his identity. 

It was an 800-mile flight, and Hess did a remarkable job 
of navigation. He had intended to land his plane, but, unable 
to find a suitable spot, he stalled for a brash and bailed out. 
He floated down on a Scottish farm, fewer than a dozen 
miles from Dungavel, his objective, and fractured an ankle. 
He made no resistance when a pitchfork-bearing farmer 
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captured him. Authorities moved him to a military hospital 
iu Glasgow. 

ITie naive Nazi talked volubly to his captors. Germany, 
with her combination of air and submarine power, with a 
determined people in complete unity, was certain to win 
the war. Now that France was beaten, Britain could not 
povssibly survive. Hitler was in full sympathy with the British 
people and was deeply pained by the necessity of waging 
war against them. If only the good British people knew the 
kindness and thoughtfulness of the Fuehrer 1 

There was a way out, said Hess. If the British would call 
off hostilities, they could join the Gennans in a crusade 
against Bolshevism, a long-time bogey of the British “ruling 
classes.” Britain would have a free hand in her own Empire, 
while Hitler would he given control of Europe. Of course, 
there were some minor conditions: Germany’s colonies 
must be returned, Iraq must be evacuated, and there must 
be an armistice with Italy. This was but a small price to pay 
for peace. But Hitler, Hess added stoutly, would not negoti¬ 
ate with the present British government. Churchill was just 
too much for the Fuehrer to take. Would the British mind 
throwing him out? 

From Berlin there came an outburst of Nazi-patented 
fury. The news of Hess’s flight enraged Hitler, who immedi¬ 
ately called a meeting of his intimates and prepared a press 
release: 


It seemed that Party Member Hess lived in a state of hal¬ 
lucination, as a result of which he felt he would bring about 
an understanding between England and Germany.... The 
National Socialist Party regrets this idealist fell a victim to 
his hallucination. ITiis, however, will have no effect on the 
continuance of the war which has been forced on Germany. 

British public reaction varied from astonishment to ridi¬ 
cule, The incident was another example of that long-standing 
failure of the Germans to understand the psychology of the 
British people. The Nazi entourage of Hitler knew only the 
insignificant pro-Fascist elements in England—^they had no 
idea of what the British people were like. It was ludicrous, 
even a little sad. 

The British authorities ordered (hat Hess be treated with 
dignity, as if he were an important general w'ho had fallen 
into their hands. He did not get to see the people for whom 
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he had so “important” a message. He was removed by vari¬ 
ous stages to the Tower of I.ondon, where he was impris¬ 
oned until October 6, J945, when he was transfcned to a 
cel! at Nuremberg. 

“Whatever may be the moral guilt of a German who 
stood near to Hitler,” commented Churchill later, “Hess 
had, in my view, atoned for this by his completely devoted 
and frantic deed of lunatic benevolence. He came to us of 
his owm free will, and, though without authority, had some¬ 
thing of the quality of an envoy. He was a medical and not 
a criminal case, and should be so regarded.” 

Hitler as Napoleon: Stage 1— Attack 

The countries of Europe had been conquered one by one. 
On June 21, 1812, Napoleon Bonaparte issued a bombastic 
order to his troops, and the next day, June 22, sent them 
crashing across the Niemcn River. The Russians, with their 
imponderable allies—Space and Time—lured the invaders 
ever deeper into their land. The conqueror captured Mos¬ 
cow, but he was ensnared in the burning city and immobi¬ 
lized by the Russian winter. In the subsequent retreat across 
ice and snow, the Grand Army was destroyed. 

Historical parallels do not mean much, but we can toy 
with them. Substitute Hiller's name for that of Napoleon in 
the following items: 

. . . Ceilain of his military genius, Napoleon went on 
the Russian adventure against the advice of many of his mar¬ 
shals and generals and persistently rejected their counseL 

. . . Napoleon went to war insufficiently prepared and 
failing to calculate the difficulties of supplying enormous 
forces along overextended lines. 

. . . Napoleon gravely underestimated the fighting quali¬ 
ties of his opponents and failed to visualize the strategy and 
tactics they were bound to use. 

. . . Napoleon was convinced that he could beat the Rus¬ 
sians as easily as he had the rest of Europe, and then he 
could simply await the fall of blockaded England. 

Sunday morning, June 22, 1941. 

Suddenly, without warning, the gigantic Nazi war ma¬ 
chine surged across the borders and began the war with Rus¬ 
sia—^the most savage duel in the annals of warfare. Two 
tremendous masses of men collided head-on. Along 1,800 
miles of front there was a veritable hell on earth—planes 
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roaring over the battlefields; artiller}' shells screaming in a 
cacophony of death; giant tanks ripping vicious holes in 
enemy lines; swift fluid maneuvers on open ground; deadly 
fighting in ruined streets and shattered buildings; pincers, 
encirclement, entrapment, attrition. 

The Germans had a plan, and, as wsls to be expected, it 
was brilliant in both design and execution. Using the Blitz- 
krie^' so spectacularly employetl in Poland, Norway, P^rance, 
and the Balkans, they would speedily cut the Soviet army to 
pieces, enfold it in a thousand pockets, and then methodi¬ 
cally drain its blood. They would immobilize the clay-fcvoted 
giant and add the Red scalp to an already impressive col¬ 
lection. 

Just six weeks, and Bolshevism would be no more. 

Operation Barbarossa it was called. It envisioned no alter¬ 
native to a frontal attack. The front was so vast that any son 
of encirclement or outflanking movement was obviously not 
practical. Giant spearheads would strike for three prime ob¬ 
jectives—Leningrad in the north, Moscow in the center, and 
Stalingrad and the Caucasus in the south. With one sledge¬ 
hammer stroke, the Third Reich would obtain the granary 
of the Ukraine, the industrial Donetz basin, and the Cauca¬ 
sian oil fields. 

Stalin had used every effort to avert an attack by Hitler. 
His deliveries of food and raw materials to Germany under 
an agreement of January 1941 were faithfully maintained 
during the weeks preceding the attack. Timewise, the offen¬ 
sive hit him with stunning surprise, but he had guessed that 
sooner or later he would have to face the Nazi hordes. His 
total manpower available, active and reserve, was 12,000,- 
(X)0, consisting of 160 infantry and 30 cavalry divisions, 
and 35 motorized and armored brigades. But it was futile to 
risk even these huge forces against past masters in mechan¬ 
ized w'arfare. 

The Russians would rely in the long run primarily on their 
ancient allies—-Space, Time, and Winter. They knew about 
the tactics of Quintus Fabius Maximus, surnamed Ciinctator 
(“the delayer”)* who in 217 b.c. had cut off HannihaPs sup¬ 
plies, harassed him incessantly, and had done everything ex¬ 
cept fight. “Defense in depth” the Russians called it—allow 
the enemy to cross the frontier, hit his communications, 
strike hard at his flanks, above ail remain patient in defeat. 
These tactics had worked wonders for the Russians against 
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!he Swedes in the eighteenth century and against Napoleon 
m the nineteenth. 

The Russians were oriented psychologically for this kind 
ot war—once the initial shock was over. Living close to na- 
Hire, they had a great capacity for enduring hardship, and 
had no fear of their endless forests or of the biting cold. 
They had a great equanimity about life and death. They 
uoiild light—not only men, but women and children—burn 
iheir own homes and factories, blow up bridges, dynamite 
dn ir dams, destroy everything in the invader's path. When 
!i(\pelessly surrounded they would resist all the harder. The 
(icrmans were due for some surprises. 

True, the Russians had made a poor showing against tiny 
i inland. But that was only a minor police action comparetl 
io the struggle against Hitler. 

From the beginning of the Russian campaign, Hitler's 
legions operated under handicaps, most not visible on the 
airface. C'onlempliious of Russian stamina and sure ot their 
own in\incibility, the Cierrnans overextended themselves 
Ktstead of concentrating their power on a few vital points, 
1 iirtitennore, this time there had been no treacherous inlcr- 
iial tilth column to smooth the way for invasion. There had 
iuxm no preliminary softening psychological warfare as 
dierc had been in Norway, Holland, and France, no stirring 
!ij) of domestic quarrels, no Trojan-horse tactics. Instead 
die usual long triumphal march, the invaders eventually 
iound themselves up against phantom retreats, scorched 
earth, fluid resistance, guerrilla tactics. It was a very unsatis- 
(actory kind of war for Nazi warriors. 

Worst of all, despite the early victories, the Germans were 
liandicapped by weak leadership. True, the German armies 
I'f some 135 divisions were commanded by the finest pro- 
lessional military brains on earth—von Brauchitsch, Hai¬ 
der, von Rundstedt, von Bock, Guderian, von KIcist. Kes- 
selring, von l.eeb, Htx'pner, Strauss, Blumentritt, and a 
host of others. But the top voice of command was that of an 
essentially illiterate World War 1 corporal. Hitlers prescrip¬ 
tion for any military situation—hold fast and never retreat, 
Cierman generals, for all their brilliance, were helpless in the 
long run against this square-headed, infantile conception of 
how to fight wars. To the other troubles of the generals was 
added the hopeless task of fighting the Fuehrers monoma¬ 
nia of no retreat. 
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Within a few weeks the Luftwaffe (as usual) had air su¬ 
premacy over Russia, after destroying a large part of the 
Soviet air force on the ground. German motorized units 
sliced through the frontier defenses, and by July 2, 1941. 
boasted of an astounding haul—150,0()0 prisoners, 1,200 
tanks, and 600 big guns. Minsk was taken in short order, and 
the armies now headed for the Dnieper and Dvina. Here the 
defensive Stalin Line was pierced and the way into Russia 
opened. 

Russian resistance stiffened here, but not enough to re 
capture the Stalin Line. On July 10, 1941, Smolensk, only 
200 miles from Moscow, was under assault by German in¬ 
fantry. In just ! 8 days the onrushing Nazi legions had pushed 
tw^o-thirds of the distance to the Russian capital. They had 
fought one successful battle after another and had advanceil 
over poor roads in all weathers from the borders to the neigh¬ 
borhood of Moscow. 

‘‘Russia is broken!” Hitler shouted to all the world. “She 
will never rise again.” 

Into Berlin from the Russian front cjime news of smash¬ 
ing, glorious victories. “In seven short days,” proclaimed 
the Propaganda Ministry, “the Fuehrer's offensive has 
smashed the Red army to splinters, the decision is reached, 
and the eastern continent lies, like a limp virgin, in the 
mighty arms of the German Mars.” 

Germans beamed with joy. The magnificent Fuehrer vfus 
right again. And almost 200,000,000 units of slave labor 
were soon to be added to Germany’s mighty war machine to 
make the implements of war. Soon the Wehrmacht would be 
free to turn west and smash England, that recalcitrant island. 

From that island had come the voice of Churchill on the 
very day Hitler turned on Russia. “Any man or state who 
fights against Nazism,” said Churchill in a broadcast, “will 
have our aid. ... It follows therefore that we vShalJ give 
whatever help we can to Russia.” 

The Russians, of course, wanted help. On July 8, 1941, 
Maxim Utvinov broadcast in English from Moscow: “Great 
Britain and the U.S.S.R. must strike together now, without 
respite, untiringly,” Litvinov had been dismissed as Soviet 
Foreign Commissar in May 1939 just before the Hitler- | 
Stalin Pact. Now he was back in Stalin’s good graces. 

In the south, the independent-minded Ukrainians, long 
alienated by Stalin’s iron-fisted dictatorship, greeted the Ger-1 
man invaders with cries of joy. Hundreds of thousands sur ^ 
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rendered in the belief that Hitler had come as a liberator. 
And here the Nazi Fuehrer made one of the most colossal 
errors of his career. Instead of assuring an alliance with the 
IJkranians by the simple expedient of fair treatment, he put 
many of them to death and enslaved the rest. Shocked and 
humiliated, the Ukrainians could only rally to the defense of 
their own soil. 

Hitler Explains His Russian Interlude 

Why did Hitler suddenly turn on the Soviet Union and 
Liitcrnpt to destroy her before beginning his final assault on 
Ch eat Britain? In the archives of the German Foreign Oflice 
IS an extraordinary letter which Hitler sent to Mussolini giv¬ 
ing the reasons for his volte-face. We can assume that it gives 
a! least some elements of tnith as the Fuehrer saw it. More, 
jt summarizes the German position on the war at this lime. 
The letter, dated June 21, 1941: 

Ducef 

I am writing this letter to you at a moment when months 
of anxious delibtrration and continuous nerve-racking waiting 
are ending in the hardest decision of my life. 1 believe—after 
seeing the latest Russian situation map and after appraisal of 
numerous other reports—that I cannot take the responsibility 
for waiting longer, and above all, 1 believe that there is no 
other way of obviating this danger—unless it be further wail¬ 
ing, which, however, would necessarily lead to disaster in 
this or the next year at the latest. 

The situation: England has lost this war. With the right of 
the drowning person, she grasps at every straw which, in her 
imagination might serve as a sheet anchor. Nevertheless, 
some of her hopes arc naturally not without a certain logic. 
England has thus far always conducted her wars with help 
from the Continent. The destruction of France—in fact, the 
elimination of all wesl-Fuiropean positions—is directing the 
glances of the British warmongers continually to the place 
from which they tried to start the war: to vSoviet Russia. 

Both countries, Soviet Russia and England, are equally in 
terested in a Europe fallen into ruin, rendered prostrate by a 
long war. Behind these two countries stands the North Amer¬ 
ican Union goading them on and watchfully waiting. .Since 
the liquidation of Poland, there is evident in Soviet Russia a 
consistent trend, which, even if cleverly and cautiously, is 
nevertheless reverting firmly to the old Bolshevist tendency to 
expansion of the Soviet State. The prolongation of the war 
necessary for this purpose is to achieved by tying up 
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German forces in the East, so that—particularly in the air— 
tl>e German Command can no longer vouch for a large-scale 
attack in the West. I declared to you only recently, Duce, that 
it was precisely the success of the experiments in Crete that 
demonstrated how necessary it is to make use of every single 
airplane in the much greater project against England. It may 
well happen that in this decisive battle we would win with a 
superiority of only a few squadrons. I shall not hesitate a 
moment to undertake such a responsibility if, aside from aii 
other conditions, 1 at least possess the one certainty that I 
will not then suddenly be attacked or even threatened from 
the East. The concentration of Russian forces ... is trernen 
dous. Really, all available Russian forces are at our border 
Moreover, since the approach of warm weather, work ha. 
been proceeding on numerous defenses. If circumstances 
should give me cause to employ the German air force against 
England, there is danger that Russia will then Ixigin its strat 
egy of extortion in the South and North, to which 1 would 
have to yield in silence, simply from a feeling of air inferi 
orily. It would, above ail, not then be possible for me, with- 
out adequate support from an air force, to attack the Russian 
fortifications with the divisions stationed in the East, if I do 
not wish to expose myself to this danger, then perhaps the 
whole year of 1941 will go by without any change in the 
general situation. On the contrary, Emgland will be all the less 
ready for peace for it will be able to pin its hopes on the 
Russian partner, indeed, this hope must naturally even grov/ 
with the progress in preparedness of the Rus5>ian armed 
forces. And l^chind this is the mass delivery of Wiu* material 
from America which they hope to get in 1942. 

Aside from this, Duce, it is not even certain whether we 
shall have this time, for with so gigantic a concentration of 
forces on both sides—for 1 also, was compelled to place 
more and more armored units on the eastern border, and 
also to call Finland’s and Rumania’s attention to the danger 
—there is the possibility that the shooting will start spon 
laneouvsly at any moment. A withdrawal on my pjirt would, 
however, entail a serious loss of prestige for us. This would 
be particularly unpleasant in its possible effect on Japan. 1 
have, therefore, after constantly racking my brains, finally 
reached the decision to cut the noose before it can be drawn 
tight. I believe, Duce, that I am hereby rendering probably 
the best possible service to our joint conduct of the war 
this year. ... 

Any desires, suggestions, and assistance of which you, 
Duce, wish to inform me in the contingency before us, I 
would request that you either communicate to me personally 
or have them agreed upon directly by our military authorities. 
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In conclusion, let me say one more thing, Duce. Since 1 
struggled through to this decision, 1 again feel spiritually 
free. The partnership with the Soviet Union, in spite of the 
complete sincerity of the efforts to bring about a final con¬ 
ciliation, was nevertheless often very irksome to me, for in 
some way or other it seemed to me to be a break with my 
whole origin, my concepts, and my former obligations. I am 
happy nt>w to Ix^ relieved of these mental agonies. 

With hearty and comradely gieetingwS, 

Vour 

[Adolj Hiticrl 


Mousetrap at Moscow 

' loday begins the last great decisive battle of the year!'' 

Thus, on October 2, 1941, Hitler spoke to his legions 
poised for another assault on Russia. His initial tlirust had 
penetrated 400 miles into Soviet territory. Now his destina¬ 
tion w as just 200 miles ahead—Moscow, central point of the 
Soviet commutiications system and symbol of Bolshevik 
power. Nothing would stop him, neither rain, vSiiow, nor 
sleet, hell nor high floods. 

Hitler's generals—General Walther von Brauchitsch, Gen¬ 
eral Franz Haider, and General Fedor von Bock—favored 
a concentrated drive on Moscow with every ounce of Ger¬ 
man power on Russian soil. But Hitler wanted to work by 
the book. He would achieve a super-Cannae, a vast encir¬ 
cling movement, which, taking Leningrad in the north and 
the Ukraine in the south, would turn inward and converge 
upon Moscow. 

There were heated objections from the 0,K.W, (Ober* 
konimando der Wehrmacht, High Command of the Armed 
Forces). Hitler had his way. Field Marshal Wilhelm von 
Leeb would continue his attack on l^ningrad in the north. 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt would strike at Odessa 
and Kiev in the south. At the center von Bock would lead his 
17 infantry divisions, 2 motorized infantry divisions, 1,000 
tanks, and 900 aircraft to breach the enemy lines and drive 
on Moscow. Von Bock would work out a series of encircle¬ 
ments within the greater arc. One spearhead would drive 
northeast from Smolensk toward Kalinin, outflanking Mos¬ 
cow from the north; another would hit Orel and Tula, out¬ 
flanking Moscow from the south; and a third would push 
directly east through Vyazma and make a direct frontal as¬ 
sault on Moscow. 
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It was a key decision—and a mistaken one. Von Bock’s 
powerful mobile forces w^cre split in such a way that the bet- 
ter part of their strength was sent to the Leningrad and Kiev 
fronts in the north and south, leaving him with mostly infan¬ 
try to make his frontal attack on Moscow. Clausewitz, the 
great Prussian philosopher of war, would have corrected 
Hitler, 

Initially all went according to plan. In three weeks von 
Bock's armored columns reduced the distance to Moscow 
from 200 to less than 70 miles. I’he Russian defenders, their 
bodies forming a tragic roadway, were crushed by the seem¬ 
ingly irresistible Nazi military machine. 

Everywhere there was the smell of death in the earth. The 
Russian soil was scarred by craters, pitted by shell bursts, 
chewed by tank treads. By the end of October von Bock’s 
troops on the Moscow front were at Vyazma in the center 
sector, Kalinin in the north, and Tula on the south. By sheer 
weight of numbers the Germans had cracked the enemy 
front lincjs, Moscow was almost encircled. Meanwhile, von 
Riindstedt’s forces overran the Crimea, with the exception 
of besieged Sevastopol. 

The Soviet capital seemed aboirt to fall. As the Germans 
straightened their lines in (he great bulge around the city, 
the Soviet government and the diplomatic corps lied to Kui¬ 
byshev, some 500 miles to the east. Stalin remained behind 
the red-towered walls of the Kremlin. The Russian strategy 
was to concentrate reserves before Moscow and outside the 
ring of encirclement, and then launch a powerful counter¬ 
attack. 

November 1941. “Napoleon weather!” proclaimed the 
Moscow radio. 

The German offensive ground to a halt. For Hitler it was 
a moment of decision. Should the winter campaign be called 
off and preparations made for a gigantic spring assault? 
“No!” said the Fuehrer. The offensive must be resumed. 
Both sides were exhausted, he argued, and the one with the 
most willpower would win. A last mighty drive and Moscow 
would be his. 

Again there were objections from the generals. But the 
Fuehrers will was German military law. On November 15, 
1941, the Germans pushed off on their second great offen¬ 
sive against Moscow, Hitler’s strategy was to bypass the capi¬ 
tal on the north and take the railway junctions behind it. 

Four days later, the full fury of winter, Russiia’s most po- 
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tent ally, fell on the Germans. Despite snow, fog, and rain 
the Ciermans fought their way mile by mile closer to the 
capital. Dimitrou—40 miles away, Gorki—-29 miles, Kabu 
shki—22 miles. By December 2, 1941, advance elements of 
von Bock’s forces penetrated to the suburbs of the city, 

TTiere they were—the giUJed towers of the Kremlin 
against the leaden sky! 

So near but yet so far. The thermometer dropped below 
zero. The whole countryside withdrew into white hlanknejKS, 
surprising to the Germans, used to a mttch more temt>erate 
climate. In this weather Hitler’s supply could not keep up 
with his armor, which created the critical gap. Water froze 
inside the boilers of Gennan locomotives. LubricanTs hard¬ 
ened in artillery pieces, machine guns, and rifles. The Ger¬ 
mans had to keep fires burning underneath their tanks, lest 
the engines freeze and burst. For all their famous engineer¬ 
ing skill, the Germans had never perfected the oil-cooled en¬ 
gine. Without rations, the famished troops began to eat their 
horses, frozen to death. 

Worse, Hiller’s legions were inadequately clad against the 
Russian weather. At first few were worried afK^ut it. Had not 
the Fuehrer promised that the Kremlin would be German 
before cold weather set in? But—horrifying predicament— 
here were the Gcmiaas dressed in light uniforms and trapped 
in the snow and cold before Moscow. Ironically enough, the 
efficient German military mind had issued each German sol¬ 
dier one pair of shoes to his exact measurement, allowing 
the wearing of no more than one pair of socks. This was dan 
gerous policy in Russian weather. Hitler was waging, in 
some ways, a cheapskate sort of war. Or there had been neg¬ 
ligence somewhere, llie result was many thousands of frozen 
German feet. 

There were hurried appeals back to Berlin. Propaganda 
Minister Dr. Joseph Goebbels called for a massive collection 
of overcoats and furs to be dispatched to the Russian front. 
German civilians responded patriotically. But it was rnonth.s 
before warm clothing could reach all the troops. 

llie Russians, on the other hand, clad in fur jackets, 
padded felt boots, woolen underclothes, and fur caps with 
large earpieces, stolidly went about the task of striking hack 
at the frostbitten, miserable German invaders. Ivan knew 
how to serve under General Winter. 

Inside and outside the besieged Holy City of the Revolu¬ 
tion there was constant movement. Reserves marched west 
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10 enter the front lines. To the east, away from the danger 
zone, women, children, and the aged moved in straggling 
lines to escape the Cierman danger. 

Henry C. Cassidy, a loreigo correspondent, recounted 
story: 

Thousands of women, mobilized by their house committees 
and still wearing their city clothes, went by train, bus, and 
truck into the mud, slush, and cold west of Moscow, there to 
dig tremendous ditches and anti-tank ditches, running like 
scars across the countryside. The fortifications extended back 
into the city itself, where steel, sandbags, and earthwork bar¬ 
ricades were raised. The Palace of the Soviets, a naked skele¬ 
ton of steel girders, which was to have risen as the world’s 
highest building, started to come down as raw material for 
defense. The Moscow Metro, most modern subway system in 
the world, was given over to movements of troops and 
supplies. 

In all small shops which were not evacuated, work was 
turned entirely to war orders. One. which had been making 
pots and pans, started turning out hand grenades. Another, 
which usually made cash registers and adding machines, be¬ 
gan producing automatic rtflCvS. 

Berlin was still confident. On December 2, 1941, the 
Propaganda Ministry advised all newspaper editors to leave 
space on their front pages to announce the fall of Moscow, 
rile news never came through. 

Four days later, the day before Pearl Harbor, Marshal 
C*eorgi Zhukov, who had used his reserves sparingly, sent 
them all into action in a blazing counterattack against the 
half-frozen German tank formations. The offensive hit both 
north and south of Moscow, catching the German tanks 
stalled in the ice and snow with their treads down. 

Hurried calls came from field commanders to Hitler ask- 
•ng permission for a planned withdrawal. The Fuehrer 
snarled like a tiger: “No withdrawal! Not a single yard of re- 
beat!” He threatened public degradation and death for all 
commanders w'ho failed to follow' his orders. 

Nevertheless, on December 8, 1941, Berlin announced 
that the Eastern offensive was being suspended because of 
the “weather.” The excuse was that winter had fallen three 
weeks earlier than anticipated. It was an admission of defeat. 
In six months, by official Cierman figures, the Wehrmacht 
had lost 162,314 killed, 577,767 wounded, and 33,334 miss- 
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ing. The Germans had conne within sight of the towers of 
the Kremlin only to find their whole front being pushed 
back for distances varying up to 200 miles. Russian stub¬ 
bornness plus Russian winter had prevailed. Never again 
would Hitler be able to attack Russia upon more than one 
sector at a time. 

History was repeating itself in its ironic, haphazard way. 
Twenty-live years earlier during the course of World War i 
Field Marshal Paul von Hindenburg had declined to make 
a deep penetration of Russia. That country, he said, had no 
heart against which a mortal blow could be struck. 

Hitler learned this the hard way. 

Lev6e en Masse at Leningrad 

At the head of the Gulf of Finland and at the mouth of the | 
Neva River, northwest of Moscow, lies Ij-'ningrad, one oi 
the largest and most important cities of Europe. Shortly | 
after the outbreak of World War I, the name of St Peters- ! 
burg, because of its German origin, was changed to Petro- \ 
grad. In March 1924 it became IvCningrad in honor of Nike- | 
lai Lenin, father of the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917, i 

[.xningrad and Stalingrad! City of the founder and city of i 
the top Red disciple. To these names the superstitious Fueh¬ 
rer attached an almost mystical significance. Once the twin \ 
cities of revolutionary Russia were invested, the Soviet re- | 
gime would tumble like a house of cards and he, the con- : 
queror, would outshine Napoleon on the pages of history. I 

For Hitler there were vStrategic as well as psychological i 
considerations. In Gciman hands Leningrad could be linked I 
around the eastern shores of the Gulf of Finland with Fin- ; 
land, now on the Axis side, l^ningrad would be the northern 
pivot of a gigiuitic pincers movement to crush Bolshevism, 

Immediately upon the invasion of Soviet Russia, while 
other Panzer forces struck on the central and southern 
fronts, powerful Nazi forces swept north toward Leningrad. 
The left wing crashed through Estonia and trapped all the 
Russians there. The right wing surged around in the direc¬ 
tion of Leningrad, which it reached by the end of August 
1941. 

Again came the familiar Blitzkrief* pattern—pulverization 
from the air, light forces driving ahead, swiftly-moving ar¬ 
mor followed by artillery and infantrymen. Tliis time the 
Germans were helped by Field Marshal Karl von Manner- 
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hcim and the Finns, who had ample reason to resent their 
ireatment at Russian hands. During September and October 
194J, the invaders all but completed the encirclement ol the 
city. 

All but, but not quite. Despite desperate etTorts, the Ger* 
mans could not take Leningrad. On November 1, 1941, be¬ 
gan a siege ot 16 months, one ol the most extraordinary in 
history. Again the Ciermans made a key error—they had 
jailed to prepare a siege artillery, since they were under the 
impression that they would not need it. 

Hiller’s strategy was to choke the city of three million 
people to death. German troops cut off one by one nearly 
all means of access to the city—three highways, 12 railroads, 
I he canal system, and the port itself. The Russians doggedly 
held onto the remaining water route across Lake Ladoga. 
Across the trozen lake went a truck highway, and over this 
single road through the long nights poured supplies of muni' 
tions, amnumition, and food. 

All Leningrad dug in to meet the assault. Workmen 
dropped their tools, rook up rifles, and went into the trenches; 
their places in the factories were taken by women and chil¬ 
dren. There was no fuel for cooking. Water had to be 
brought from the river, wells, and canals. The food supply 
ciiitiinished to the vanishing point. 

Hitler had not counted on this unconquerable spirit. In 
ihe spring of 1942 more than 4()0,0()0 weak and weary 
Russians appeared with shovels on the streets to clean up the 
city. During the winter the sewers and drains had been put 
out of action by German shells and there was danger of epi¬ 
demics. In a few days these desperately tired people, old and 
young, dumped into the rivers and canals the accumulation 
of snow and filth that might have poisoned Leningrad. 

With the thaw in April 1942, the Germans renewed the 
siege in full force. Nothing seemed to work against this rock 
of intransigence. The Luftwaffe cut the railroads to both 
Moscow and Murmansk. Day and night German artillery 
blasted the city block by block. 

But the people of Leningrad refused to give in. Under 
bombing and shellfire they continued working at their jobs, 
and afterward, despite gnawing hunger, pitched in to help 
repair the fortifications ringing the city. They planted truck 
gardens in every available inch of space, and, after work, 
crawled to them on hands and knees to avoid the flying steel 
fragments. 
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The tide of German assault tumed back on itself. There 
was to be no German occupation of Leningrad, either then 
or later. 



chapter 10 

The United States: Arsenal of Democracy 


And not by eaatern windows only. 
When daylight conies^ comes in the light; 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly/ 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
—^WiniJton Churchill, 1941, quoting Arthur 
Hugh Clough (1819-1861) 

The forward march of Hitlerism can be stopped 
—-and it will be stopped. Very simply and 
very bluntly—we arc pledged to pull our own 
oar in the destruction of Hitlerism. 
—Franklin D. Roosevelt, Navy Day Address, 
October 27, 1941 


Prelude; The Great Debate 

The outbreak of World War I in 1914 hit the American 
people with the impact of a thunderbolt. At first there was 
no overwhelming public majority for one side or the other; 
if anything, much American opinion was anti-British and 
pro-Cierman. But a combination of circumstances eventually 
brought the United Slates into the confiict, and the weight of 
American arms and production turned the scale in favor of 
the Allies. 

After 1918 came a feeling, amounting almost to a national 
neurosis, that the United States had been tricked into the 
war. The sentiment was carefully nourished by a revisionist 
campaign. The country retreated into isolation lasting 
throughout the era of the Long Armistice from 1918 to 
1939. The European Continent, it was said, was a hellhole 
of sore spots, of irreconcilable hatreds, of interminable quar¬ 
rels. If the Europeans wanted to destroy one another, let 
them fight within their own borders. As for Americans, let 
us remain safe behind the Atlantic moat and heed the advice 
of George Washington to avoid entanglements in European 
affairs. Enough of the stupid bloodletting! 

But there were complicating factors. The steady disinte¬ 
gration of peace in Europe following the rise of Hitler forced 
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the American people, much against their will, to think 
deeply about what they would do in the event another war 
broke out. Many believed that the only sensible course was 
true neutrality, no matter what happened. This sentiment 
was bolstered to some extent by the findings of a Senate 
committee headed by Senator Gerald P. Nye ot North 
Dakota, which in 1934 began to examine the record of the 
munitions industry during World War I. 

On the one side isolationists began to demand that Con 
gress enact neutrality laws so strict as to render impossible 
American involvement in another European war. On the 
other side believers in “collective security" insisted that the 
world was now too small for a nation as large and powerful 
a;s the United States to remain aloof from any war on a 
large scale. If war came, it might overwhelm the United 
States regardless of either neutrality legislation or the will of 
the people, llie only intelligent course was to throw the 
weight of the United States on the side of the peace-loving 
nations to curb aggressors. Neutrality was not enough. It 
was essential to work actively to prevent war. 

From the beginning of his presidency in 1933 Roosevelt 
made it clear that he was an advocate of collective security. 
While Hitler blustered his way along the road to war, Roose¬ 
velt demonstrated again and again that he had not changed 
his mind about collective security. On October 5, 19.^7, he 
delivered his famous “quarantine of aggressors" speech in 
Chicago: 

It seems to be unfortunately true that the epidemic of 
world Iawlessnes.s is spreading. When an epidemic of world 
disease starts to spread, the community approves and joins 
in a quarantine of the patients in order to protect the health 
of the community against the spread of the disease, . .. War 
is a contagion, whether it l>e declared or undeclared. It can 
engulf states and peoples remote from the original scene of 
hostilities. We are determined to keep out of war, yet we 
cannot insure ourselves against the disastrous effects of war 
and the dangers of involvement. . . . There must be positive 
endeavors to preserve peace. America hates war. America 
hopes for peace. Therefore, America actively engages in the 
search for peace. 

If in 1914 Americans w^ere astonished by the sudden 
surge to war, in 1939 they were amazed that the conflict 
bad been so long deferred. This time a better-informed pub- 
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lie, having no illusions about responsibility for aggression, 
wiis distinctly anti-Hitler from the very beginning. Except 
(or a small and negligible company of the uninformed, the 
bigots, and the crackpots, most Americans detested the Nazi 
Fuehrer and all he represented—his beserk fanaticism, his 
t>estial inhumanity, his itch for aggression and world power. 

Americans found themselves in an uncomfortable di- 
!emma. Most were determined this time to avoid a shooting 
war, but at the same time they realized that a Geiman vic¬ 
tory would mean incalculable harm to the American way of 
life, perhaps an end to it. The questions were immediate and 
vital: Should the United States retreat into isolation and 
pray for an Allied victory? Should she give all aid “short of 
war” to the Allies? Should she prepare immediately for even¬ 
tual participation in the conflict? 

On Septeml>er 5, 1939, a few days after the invasion of 
Poland, President FYanklin D. Roosevelt issued a proclama¬ 
tion of neutrality restating the terms of the Neutrality Act 
of 1937. The proclamation placed an immediate embargo 
on shipping of arms and munitions to all belligerents. From 
a practical point of view the British were hit hardest of all. 
Controlling the seas, they could prevent the Germans from 
access to American goods, but at the same time they them¬ 
selves were denied desperalely needed war materiel. Ameri¬ 
can neutrality legislation, they charged, was equivalent to 
presenting the Germans with an Atlantic fleet. 

As in World War I, the British, in order to prevent war 
cargoes from reaching the enemy, introduced the navicert 
system requiring the search of merchant ships in American 
ports before they sailed for Europe. This practice, in addi¬ 
tion to stoppage and search of American vessels on the high 
seas, resulted, again as in World War J, in a sharp exchange 
of notes between Washington and London. 

President Roosevelt, alienated by Axis aggression, was 
from the very beginning sympathetic to the Allied cause. 
On vSeptember 3, 1939, two days after the opening of the 
war, he declared: “This nation will remain a neutral nation, 
but I cannot ask that every American citizen remain neutral 
in thought as well.” On September 8, 1939, he proclaimed 
a limited national emergency. 

Convinced that there were flaws in the 1937 neutrality 
legislation, Roosevelt called on Congress lo revise it along 
more reasonable lines. Congress responded on November 4, 
1939, with a repeal of the arms embargo and an authoriza- 
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tion for “cash-and-carry” export of arms and munitions to 
belligerent powers. The bill passed the Senate (October 21, 
1939) by a vote of 63-30, and the House (November 2 , 
1939) by a vote of 243-181, The President was required to 
name the belligerent states and the United States shipping 
was torbidden to carry passengers or freight to any state 
identified as a belligerent. American citizens were denied 
travel on belligerent vessels, obviously an attempt to fore 
stall another Lusitania (or Athenia) episode. Cash-and 
Ctu:i 7 enabled Britain and her allies to buy supplies without 
exposing the United States to the risk of having its citiz^en? 
aroused by German submarine sinkings. At the same tinu 
the administration asked for a “moral embargo” againsi 
Japan because of her bombing of open cities. 

The sudden fall of France in June 1940 and the desperate 
plight of Britain aroused deep fears in the United States, 
At this time, as from 1914 to 1917 when the United States 
intervened in World War I, Americans regarded the Royal 
Navy as indestructible. They felt that no matter what hap¬ 
pened on the European Continent, control of the Atlantic 
Ocean, that great defensive moat, would remain in friendly 
British hands. But now, with Hitler rampaging througl* 
Western Europe, Americans had to face the possibility of a 
complete German victory. 

Suppose Germany's noisy Fuehrer did manage to invade 
England and bring it into his New Order. Would he be con¬ 
tent to stay in Europe on his side of the Atlantic? How^ about 
Latin America, at which he had already directed streams of 
Nazi propaganda? Would Hitler show^ any more respect for 
the Monroe Doctrine than he had fdr other “scraps of pa¬ 
per”? Even if Hitler decided not to send his brown hordes to 
the Western Hemisphere, how would the United wStates 
function in a world dominated by fire-eating dictators? And 
how about the possibility that the United States might even¬ 
tually be forced to fight these dictators alone? These were 
all disturbing questions and all of them reflected the anxie¬ 
ties and fears of the American people. 

Meanwhile, in the halls of Congress, in the press, on the 
air, on street corners, and in the stores of the smallest vil¬ 
lages raged the Great Debate between interventionists and 
isolationists. The two positions were diametrically opposed. 

The interventionists regarded the war as a struggle to the 
death between the authoritarian and democratic ways of 
fife. The Axis, they charged, was obviously bent on w'orld 
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domination. Once Europe was gone and the Royal Navy 
defeated, Latin America would be next. Sooner or later 
the United States, whether it liked it or not, would have to 
meet the Axis threat. In the meantime it would be best to 
keep Britain alive. Scandalized by the conduct of both the 
Nazi gangsters and the Japane.se war lords, the interven¬ 
tionists called for support for the crusade to defend civiliza¬ 
tion and flee institutions all over the world. 

Actually, among the interventionists there were very few 
Americans who wanted military intervention in the war at 
this time. By intervention they meant all possible aid for the 
Allies '‘short of war.” It was their way of expressing their 
contempt for Hitler and all his works. The interventionist 
movement hoped to keep the war on the other side of the 
Atlantic. "Fhe ace card of the interventionists was the sup¬ 
port of their position by the President of the United States. 

On the other side of the coin were the isolationists. A 
surprisingly large number of Americans were willing to take 
their chances on a Nazi victory. Tliey wanted only one 
thing—^the United States must keep out of the war. The 
arguments of the interventionists, they said, could be dis¬ 
missed as impractical do-goodism and bogwash. Keep out 
of those cynical European quarrels! Had not World War I 
demonstrated the futility of mixing in the business of others? 
True, we might lose money as long as the war lasted, but 
financial losses as a neutral would be small comptued to the 
astronomical costs certain to come if we took part in the w<u*. 

To the isolationist vside streamed pacifists, pro-Germans, 
“professional Irishmen,” many others who bore grudges 
against Britain for one reason or another. 

Chief among the advocates of a die-hard isolationism 
were vSenator Burton K. Wheeler, of Montana; Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota; the two LaFollette brothers, 
of Wisconsin; Representative Hamilton Fish, of New York; 
William Randolph Hearst and his * newspaper chain; and 
Colonel Robert R, McCormick of the Chicago Tribune, 
They were joined by Norman Thomas, the Socialist leader 
and pacifist. Behind the movement was a strong and well- 
financed organization called the “America First Commit¬ 
tee,” which initiated a vigorous campaign to discredit the 
interventionists or anyone who showed any partiality for 
the embattled British. 

One of the apostles of isolationist and appeasement senti¬ 
ment was Public Hero No. 1—Charles A. Lindbergh, Jr. In 
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1927 young Lindbergh had winged his way across the At- 
lantic in a small, single-engined plane “into the brilliarn 
light of history and unimagined fame.” He was far less suc^ 
cessful in enduring the storms of public adulation. Alienated 
by the constant invasions of his privacy, this shy, stalwart 
young man adopted a reticent attitude toward press and 
public. 

After being entertained royally by Field Marshal Her 
rnann (ioering in Berlin, Lindbergh came away with the 
firm conviction that Nazi air power was unbeatable. It was 
a highly unpopular position for the majority of Americans. 
Tlie aviator who had received the greatest and most frenzied 
ovation in the nation’s history saw his popularity diminish 
On April 30, 1941, Lindbergh presented the isolationisi 
arguments in a speech in New York City on behalf of the 
America First Committee, 

It is not only our right, |Lindbergh said] but it is our obli¬ 
gation as American citizens to Ux>k at the war objectively 
and to weigh our chances for success if we should enter it. 
1 have attempted to do this, especially from the standpoint 
of aviation; and I have been forced to the conclusion that we 
cannot win this war for England, regardless of how much 
assistance we extend. 

I ask you to look at the map of Europe today and sec il 
you can suggest any way in which we could win this war if 
we entered it. Suppose we had a large army in America, 
trained and equipped. Where would we send it to fight? ITie 
campaigns of the war show only too clearly how difficult it 
is to force a landing, or to maintain an army,, on a hostile 
coast. 

Suppose we took our Navy from the Pacific, and used it to 
convoy British shipping. That would not win the war for 
England. It would, at Ix'st, permit her to exist under the con¬ 
stant bombing of the German air fleet. SuppOvSe we had an 
air force that we could send to Europe, Where would it oper¬ 
ate? Some of our squadrons might be based in the British 
Isles; but it is physically impossible to base enough aircraft 
in the British Isles alone to equal in strength the aircraft that 
can be based on the Continent of Europe. .. . 

Inhere is no better way to give comfort to an enemy than 
to divide the people of a nation over the issue of foreign war. 
Thcie is no shorter road to defeat than by entering a war 
with inadequate preparation. Every nation that has adopted 
the interventionist policy of depending on son>eone else for 
its own defense has met with nothing but defeat and failure.... 

War is not inevitable for this country. Such a claim is de- 
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featism in the true sease. No one can make us fight abroad 
unless we ourselves are willing to do so. No one will attempt 
to fight us here if we arm ourselves as a great nation should 
be armed. Over a hundred million people in this nation are 
opposed to entering the war. if the principles of democracy 
mean anything at all, this is reason enough for us to stay out. 
If we are forced into a war against the wishes of an over- 
whelming majority of our people, we will have proved de¬ 
mocracy such a failure at home thiit tliere wiD be little use 
for fighting for it abroad- 

A week later, on April 30, 1941, The New York Times 
printed an editorial, ‘‘Let Us Face tbe Truth/* which in 
effect replied to Lindbergh and tbe isolationists. It read in 
part: 


,.. There is no isolation. There are only lines of defense. 
Distance is vanishing. Strategy is everything. And strategy in 
this year of grace has become the art and science of sur¬ 
vival. ... 

TLosc who tell us now that the sea is still our certain bul¬ 
wark, and that the tremendous forces sweeping the Old 
World threaten no danger to the New, give the lie to their 

own words in the precautions they would have us lake. 

Iliere are moral and spiritual dangers for this country as 
well as physical dangers in a Hitler victory. There are dan¬ 
gers to the mind and heart as well as to the body and the land. 

Victorious in Europe, dominating Africa and Asia through 
his Axis partners, Hitler could not aff ord to permit the United 
States to live an untroubled and successful life, even if he 
wished to. We arc the arch-enemy of all he stands for: the 
very citadel of that “pluto-democracy” which he hates and 
vseorns. As long as liberty and freedom prevailed in the United 
States there would be a constant risk for Hitler that our ideas 
and our example might infect the conquered countries which 
he was lx?riding to his will. In his own interest he would be 

forced to harry us at every turn_ 

There is no escape in isolation. We have only two alterna¬ 
tives, We can surrender or we can do our part in holding the 
line. We can defend, with all the means in our power, the 
rights that are morally and legally ours. If we decide for the 
American tradition, for the preservation of all that we hold 
dear in the years that lie ahead, we shall take our place in the 
line and play our part in tlie defease of freedom. 

F.D.R.'s Point No. 1: Increased U.S. Defenses 

By the end of June 1940 Hitler had chalked up a succession 
of victories—the invasion of Denmark and Norway, the 
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conquest of the Low Countries, and the fall of France. The 
swift march of events, especially the fall of France, shocked 
the United States into action. “We are in the presence not 
of local or regional wars/' said Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull on October 26, 1940, “but of an organized and deters 
mined movement for steadily expanding conquest. Against 
this drive for power no nation and no region is secure save 
as its inhabitants create for themselves means of defense 
so formidable that even the would-be conquerors will not 
dare to raise against them the hand of attack/' 

Already, in his annual budget message on January .1, 
1940, President Roosevelt had requested $1,800,000,000 
for national defense and new appropriations of $1,182,000,- 
000. On May 16, 1940, he sent a message to Congress asking 
for a production program of 50,000 planes a year. 

ITiere w^as immediate intense interest inside Germany. 
Fifty thousand planes a year? Un^Iauhlich! Unbelievable’ 
From aviation expert Field Marshal Hermann Goering 
came a roar of ridicule. From propaganda expert Dr. Joseph 
Goebbels came denunciations of “President Roosevelt’s 
bluffing.” From Adolf Hitler came a medical opinion: 
“There’s no doubt about it, Roosevelt is a sick brain!” Fifty- 
thousand planes a year! Jt was just not possible. (Yet, from 
early 1940 to the end of the war American plants produced 
296,601 warplanes, an average of nearly 60,000 a year.) 

On May 31, 1940, with the fall of France imminent, 
Roosevelt requested an additional $1,277,741,170 for the 
acceleration and development of military and naval require¬ 
ments. By this time the outlines of Roosevelt’s four-point 
program were becoming clear—increased defenses, domestic 
preparations, hemisphere solidarity, and Ivend-Lease. 

The expenditure of funds soon skyrocketed. On July 20, 
1940, Roosevelt approved a bill authorizing a two-ocean 
navy and providing for the construction of 200 warships, 
including seven battleships of 55,000 tons each. This was 
to be the greatest naval expansion in history, designed even¬ 
tually to give the United Stales a navy equally powerful in 
both Atlantic and Pacific, The entire defense program pro¬ 
vided for an expenditure of at least $28,000,000,000, just 
$12,000,000,000 less than the entire national debt. 

On August 18, 1940, President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister W. L. Mackenzie King of Canada met at Ogdens- 
burg. New York, and agreed to establish a Permanent Joint 
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Board on Defense. Canada was already a training ground 
for airmen and troops. 

Money was important for defense, but manpower even 
more so. On August 27, 1940, Congress authorized induc¬ 
tion of the National Guard into Federal service, and initial 
uaits were called out four days latei’. Then came conscrip- 
hon. On September 16, 1940, the Selective Service Training 
.ind Service Act, known as the Burke-Wadsworth Bill, was 
upprovcd by Congress, llie first law in American history 
providing for compulsory military service in time of peace, 
it called for the registration of all men between the ages of 
21 and 36, and for the training over a one-year perio<j of 
1.200,000 troops and 800,000 reserves. Isolationism was 
dying hard, llie act confined the service of selectees to the 
Western hemisphere, American territorial possessions, and 
the Philippines. 

In the first registration, held on October 16, 1940, 
16,400,000 men were listed, and two weeks later, on 
October 29, the first draft numbers were chosen by lot in 
Washington. On August 18, 1941, some four months before 
Pearl Harbor, the term of service was increased from one 
year to 30 months, the House voting 203-202 on the 
extension. 

On September 3, 1940, Roosevelt negotiated a defense 
deal with Britain that left no doubt as to where his sympa¬ 
thies lay. The British were desperately in need of destroyers. 
They had lost 10 at Dunkirk, 75 more were damaged, and 
(ully half their destroyer fleet was out of action. Die agree¬ 
ment provided for the transfer of 50 four-stacked, flush¬ 
decked, overage American destroyers to the British, in ex¬ 
change for a 99-year rent-free lease of naval and air bases 
in Newfoundland, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, vSt. 
Lucia, Trinidad, Antigua, and British Guiana. The destroy¬ 
ers were promptly handed over to the British, and the United 
States just as speedily began to fortify and garrison the new 
bases. The President’s executive action, without consulting 
Congress, was a bold and unprecedented move made at con¬ 
siderable risk, but it was invaluable to British defense in the 
raging Battle of the Atlantic as well as an important boost 
to British morale. 

Both Roosevelt and Churchill feared German seizure of 
Greenland after the Nazi occupation of Denmark in 1940. 
On April 9, 1941, American naval forces took over Green- 
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land after an agreement with the Danish goveniment-in- 
exile pledging the United Stales to defend Greenland against 
invasion and in return giving the United States the right to 
operate air, naval, radio, and other defense installations 
there. A similar agreement was made with Iceland on July 
7, 1941. From these areas as well as from continental 
America, the United States air forces could patrol the west¬ 
ern half of the Atlantic while the British concentrated on the 
eastern half. 


Point No. 2: Domestic Preparations 

At the same time domestic preparations went ahead at lop 
speed. The Federal Bureau of Investigation moved against 
fifth columnists with such celerity that their activities were 
reduced to a minimum. The Alien Registration Act of June 
28, 1940, commonly called the Smith Act, strengthened 
existing Jaws governing the admission and deportation of 
aliens. 

Since the emergency situation called for bipartisanship in 
government, President Roosevelt took into his cabinet two 
Republican leaders, both of whom strongly supported aid to 
Britain. Former Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson became 
Secretary of War, and Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, Secretary of the Navy. Under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Vannevar Bush arose the National 
Defense Research Committee, later superseded by the more 
comprehensive Office of Scientific Research and Develop¬ 
ment. On June 22, 1940, Congress adopted national-defense 
tax measures designed to yield nearly $1,000,000,000 annu¬ 
ally, and the national debt limit was raised from $45,000,- 
000,000 to $49,000,000,000. 

In the presidential election of November 5, 1940, Roose¬ 
velt was voted an unprecedented third term, defeating the 
Republican candidate, Wendell L. Willkie, by an electoral 
vote of 449 (38 slates) to 82 (10 states). With this victory 
Roosevelt succeeded in shattering one of the most deeply 
embedded taboos in American history. In his campaign 
Roosevelt assured American parents that “your boys are not 
going to be sent into any foreign wars.” Roosevelt inter¬ 
preted his victory as national approval of his vigorous for¬ 
eign policy. 

The next month, on December 20, 1940, Roosevelt estab¬ 
lished the Office of Production Management with industrial 
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icader William S. Knudsen as director; members included 
Sidney Hillman as representative of labor, and Secretaric^s 
Stimson and Knox as delegates of the administration. The 
committee was assigned the tasks of coordinating defense 
production and speeding aid “short of war’* to the anti>Axis 
nations. In a fireside chat (Roosevelt liked to deliver 
‘homey” talks over the radio) on December 29, 194f), the 
President spoke of the Axis threat to American security, and 
called lor a national production effort that would make the 
United States the world's “arsenal of democracy.” 

1 here was fierce opposition from the isolationists. But 
most Americans were not neutral. They hated Hitler and 
all his works and they wanted the democracies to win. A 
typical reaction wrLs the organization by William Allen 
White, a famous mid-Westem journalist, of a nation-wide 
I'ilizen’s Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. Many Americans took a realistic view of the critical 
situation: If Hitler were to win in Europe the United vStates 
would not be safe from his ambitions. It was as simple as 
that. 


Point No. 3: Hemisphere Solidarity 

The third point of the Roosevelt program, dedicated to the 
‘good neighbor” policy, was designed to weld the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere into a united front against the 
Axis. The trend was prefigured as early as a month after the 
outbreak of war when, on October 3, 1939, the Inter- 
American Conference, by the Declaration of Panama, pro¬ 
claimed sea safety zones south of Canada All belligerent 
nations were warned to desist from any naval action within 
these zones. 

ITie Pittman Resolution, of June 16, 1940, called for a 
strengthening of the military defenses of the Latin-American 
republics and authorized the sale of munitions to the govern¬ 
ments of the Western Hemisphere. Several days later Secre¬ 
tary of State Cordell Hull served notice on Italy and Ger¬ 
many that the United States would not recognize any 
transfer of title from one non-American power to another 
of any region of the Western Hemisphere. 

This vital new interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine was 
endorsed by the delegates of 21 republics at the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Conference in Havana on July 30, 1940. All agreed 
that, collectively or individually, the American republics in 
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their common interest might take over and administer anv 
European possession in the New World endangered by 
aggression. They took measures to counteract fifth-column 
activities in the Americas and agreed upon closer economic 
relations. These firm decisions put a stop to Hitler’s attempt 
to extend the Brown Network of Nazism among the nations 
of l.atin America* 

Point No. 4; Lend-Lease 

Without the United States, Britain would have been doomed 
at the beginning ot the war. London at once placed huge 
orders with American firms. From vSeplember 1939 to Au¬ 
gust 1940 the British Uornmonwcalth ordered 95 per cent ol 
all American exports ot airplanes and airplane parts, and 90 
per cent ot its firearms, munitions, and explosives. Between 
September 1939 and the end of 1940 the United States sold 
132 merchant ships to Britain, 43 to Canada. 

In response to ChurchiH’s appeal alter much British war 
materiel was lost at Dunkirk, the War Department released 
to Cireat Britain such surplus or outdated stocks as 600,000 
ritles, 80,000 machine guns, 316 trench mortars, and 90(S 
field guns. More than vS43,000,000 worth of equipment was 
sent in the one month of June 1940. American guns, tanks 
shells, and planes were rushed across the Atlantic to a Brilair 
which desperately needed them. 

But the voracious maw of war consumed ammunition 
munitions, machines, tools, instruments, fuel, all the materie 
of modern war, almost as rapidly as they reached the fronts 
In addition, after a year of fighting, the British saw' theii 
financial reserves approaching the vanishing point. Lacking 
gold to purchase goods, they were helpless under the pre¬ 
vailing cash-and-carry American legislation. Meanwhile, the 
anvils of Hitler’s foundries and factories were ringing around 
the clock from Norway to Spain. Only the industrial might 
ot the United States could prevent British collapse, 

Jn this precarious situation startling news came from the 
New World, President Roosevelt, in his annual message to 
Congress on January 6, 1941, enunciated the famous “Four 
Freedoms”—freedom of speech and expression, freedom of 
w'orship, freedom from want, and freedom from fear. It was 
a double-barreled weapon in the W'ar of words. Not only did 
it express the ideals of the American way, but it also by 
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implication roundly damned Hitler, Mussolini, Tojo, and 
(he whole Axis ideology. 

1 hese were golden words, but something else was in the 
air. A lew weeks earlier Roosevelt in a fireside chat had 
commented that in case of fire one would naturally lend his 
garden hose to a neighbor, with the understanding that it be 
returned, but would not first try to sell the hose. To Congress 
die President spoke bluntly: ‘T.et us say to the democracies: 
We Americans are vitally concerned in your defense of 
iiccdom. We are putting forth our energies, our resources 
our organizing powers to give you the strength to regain 
aul maintain a tree world. We shall send you in ever-increas¬ 
ing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, guns. That is our purpose 
iiul our pledge/ " 

For two months Congress hotly debated the issue. Crrad- 
Mally. the point of view' prevailed that Roosevelt w^as right: 
The United States must balance its own defense against the 
cash value of weapons and supplies for the Allies. 

Idle result was “H.R. I77()," the Lend-lxase measure, 
which passed the Senate (March 8, 1941) and the House 
f March 11, 1941). The law empowered the President to 
rnanutacture, sell, lend, transfer, lease, or exchange any W'ar 
materiel to ‘The government of any country whose defense 
I he President deems vital for the defense of the United 
Slates.’^ The President was given complete discretion, even 
(o the extent of not requiring any repayment if he did not 
wish it. Two weeks later Congress authorized an initial 
appropriation of v$7,()()(),00(),()00 for Lend-l.ease. 

The isolationists screamed to high heaven that this was 
tyranny. During the L.end-I.case debate hands of isolationist 
‘mothers” prayed on the pavements before the White House. 
Democratic Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana asserted 
that Lend-1 ease would “plow under every fourth American 
boy.” Public opinion, however, was won to Roosevelt's 
position. 

To Winston Churchill I end-Lease was “an inspiring act 
of faith,” “a monument of generous and far-reaching states¬ 
manship,” and “the most unsordid act in history.” ITie 
British prime minister had good reason for his generous 
praise. txnd-Lease was probably the most important single 
innovation of the war with the possible exception of the 
atomic bomb. The flow of American guns, tanks, shells, and 
planes to the Allies became heavy enough to turn the scales 
against the Axis. 
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It was a measure of Hitler’s provincial ignorance that he 
had no idea of the extent or the potentialities of the Ameri¬ 
can production machine. Apparently he preferred the mysti¬ 
cism of his astrologers to the sober figures of economists 
about American industrial capacity. Had he been taken on a 
guided tour of Pittsburgh and Detroit in 1939, in all proba¬ 
bility he would have moved heaven and earth to stay out of 
trouble with the United Slates. Wars, said an anonymous 
sage, are not won by contempt. 

Tlie Atlantic Charter 

On July 25, 1941, Fonner Naval Person (code name for 
Winston Churchill) cabled President Roosevelt that he was 
sailing from England on August 4 for a secret rendezvous. 
Behind him “to mind the shop” Churchill left Major Gen¬ 
eral Sir Hastings Ismay, chief of stall to the minister of 
defence, and Air Chief Marshal Sir Chmles Portal. The 
British party left on the Prince of Wales with an escort of 
destroyers- Radio silence was maintained all across the 
Atlantic lest the Germans become aware of a supcr-clioice 
target for their U-boats. 

Meanwhile, to iasure secrecy, President Roosevelt, who 
was supposed to be on a holiday cruise, was transferred at 
sea to the cniiscr Augusta. He left his yacht behind him as a 
blind. The two parties arrived at their rendezvous in Pla¬ 
centia Bay, Newfoundland, on August 9, 1941. 

While military advisers and economic expeils conferred 
on matters of mutual interest, the two chiefs of state drew 
up “a rough and ready wartime declaration” of the princi¬ 
ples on which the war was Ixjing waged. Most of the joint 
statement was written by Churchill, but Roosevelt weighed 
every word and made suggestions for changes and additions. 
The Atlantic Charier, dated August 12, 1941, was to play a 
significant part in completing the pattern of the war. Its text: 

'Phe President of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, l^eing met together, 
deem it right to make known cerUiin common principles in 
the national policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

First. Their countries seek no aggiandizement, territorial or 
other. 

Second. 'Fhey desire to see no territorial changes that do 
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not Hccorj with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
i-oncerned. 

I'hinL "fhey respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
foriTi of government under which they will live; and they 
wish to see sovereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of them. 

Fofirth. They will endeavor, with due respect for their ex¬ 
isting ivbligations, to further the enjoyment by all vStates, great 
ot small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equ£d terms, to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity. 

/ i/z/r They desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between ail nations in the economic field, wath the object of 
securing for all improved labor standards, economic advance¬ 
ment, and social .‘security. 

Sixth. After the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny they 
hope to see established a peace which will afford to all na¬ 
tions the means of dwelling in safety within their own bound¬ 
aries, and which will afford assurance that all the men in all 
the lands may live out their lives in freedom from feai and 
want. 

Seventh. Such a peace should enable all men to traverse the 
high seas and oceans without hindrance. 

Eighth. They l:>clieve that all the nations of the world, for 
realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the aban¬ 
donment of the use of force. Since no future peace can be 
maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue to be em¬ 
ployed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggres¬ 
sion outside of their frontiers, they believe, pending the 
establishment of a wider and permanent system of general 
sectuiiy, that the disarmament of such nations is essential. 
They will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable 
measures which will lighten for peace-loving peoples the crush¬ 
ing burden of armaments. 

The Atlantic Charter was not an alliance, nor was it bind¬ 
ing; it merely staled the ideal toward which the two great 
democracies intended to strive. In many ways it was remi¬ 
niscent of President Wilson's Fourteen Points issued on 
January 8, 1918, during the last year of World War 1. This 
earlier statement, however, had been an expression of 
American war aims. The Atlantic Charter, on the other 
hand, was a declaration by two Great Powers. ‘The fact 
alone,” wrote Churchill later, “of the United States, still 
lechnically neutral, joining with a belligerent Power in 
making such a declaration was astonishing.” In the last 
paragraph there was a clear intimation that the United Slates 
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after the war would join with Great Britain in policing the 
world until the establishment of a world community of 
nations. 

Both Roosevelt and Churchifl were practical politicians 
who understood tliat the immediate chance of the United 
States Senate’s ratifying an alliance with Great Britain was 
very small. The next best thing in the way of important im¬ 
ponderables was a dramatic statement devoted to “the final 
destruction of the Nitzi tyranny” and the hope for a better 
world. Deeply concerned by Nazi propaganda for a New 
Order in Burope, they wanted to provide an alternative 
more acceptable to Europeans steeped in the traditions of 
the Enlightenment. No one knew how the war would end, 
but to the troubled people.s of Europe the Atlantic Charter 
was the ideal for which they had sacrificed their property 
and the lives of their sons. 

The meeting oil Newfoundland was not only to draw up 
the Atlantic Charter but also to make provision for the 
survival of Russia under the Hitler attack, then more than a 
month old. The arrangements made by Roostwelt and 
Churchill were to cost both the United States and Britain 
many ships and hundreds of Jives of merchant seamen on 
the famous Murmansk run around the north of Norway. 

The .Soviet Union, unwilling to be left out in the cold, 
soon endorsed the Atlantic Charter, including its provision 
for “a peace which will afford to all nations the means ol 
dwelling in salety within their own boundaries, and which 
will idlord assurance that all the men in all the lands may 
live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.” This 
provision penetrated to all corners of the world—even to 
Budapest in Hungary. Nine governments-in-cxile joined the 
.Soviet Union in assenting to the high-minded principles of 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Toward the Precipice 

On July 7, 1941, President Roosevelt announced that units 
of the American Navy had reached Iceland to supplement, 
and ultimately to replace, the British forces already there. 
The Battle of the Aflantic was approaching a crisis. Many 
freighters being sunk by German U-boats carried Tjend- 
Leasc materials. But Roosevelt, sensing that the American 
public and Congress were reluctant to start a shooting war, 
ordered that American warships and aircraft merely “patrol” 
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}lie western Atlantic and inform the British of the wiierea- 
IhhjIs of any submarines. 

the effectiveness ot these patrols aroused the anger of 
( fcrmany’s U-boat commanders, who struck back fierce!) . 
()n September 4, 1^41, the American destroyer Greer was 
.'.uacked off Iceland by a (jcrman submarine, but escaped 
l‘residenl Roosevelt within a week ordered all U.S. destro\- 
ers to attack any submarines on sight, even though the 
< /crman t iovernment blamed (he Greer for the incident. On 
October 17, the U.S. destroyer Kearny was torpedoed, but 
nor sunk, off Iceland with ! I casualties in the crew. On 
October .'^0, another destroyer., the Reuben Janies, was sunk 
h\ torpedo off Iceland, w ith 90 of her crew reported missing 

!n ('ongress there were healed denunciations of these 
.atacks. 1 he Senate by a vote of 50-37 now approved repeal 
oi the restrictive sections ot the 1939 Neutrality Act and 
tfie Mouse foilow'ed by a vole of 2I2-94. The measure, which 
f*ecame hw on November 17, 1941. authorized the arming 
of .American merchant ships and allowed them to carry car- 
g(»es inside combat zones to belligerent ports. 

rhe liiiited States was on the verge of complete participa 
tiou in the war. 
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chapter 11 

The Rising Sun of Japan 

Japan is- steeped in German ideas and regards M>ar as an 
industry because jrom war she has secured all the 
extensions of her Empire. . , . She means to 
exploit China and buiid herself up until she becomes 
a power formidable to all the world. . . . {She will) 
threaten the safety of the world. ... But the country 
that she would merutre most would In' our ow n, and 
unless we carefully maintain a very superii/r navy 
in the Pacific, the day will come when the United 
States w ill take the place of France in another 
y.reat war to preserve civilization. 
—Senator Henry Cabot lA)dge, 1919 

7'he violence, fury, skill, and might of Japan exceeded 
anything we had been led to expect. 

—Winston Churchill 


Holocaust at Pearl Harbor 

It wHvS 8:10 A.M., Hawaiian lime, 1:40 p.m. Elastern Stand- 
ard time, Sunday, December 7, 1941. 

A young boy was scooting along on his bike from Hono¬ 
lulu to Pearl Harbor, the chief U.S. naval base in the North 
Pacific. He was carrying an urgent communication from 
Washington. General Cieorge C. Marshall, U.S. Chief of 
Staff, recognizing (hat negotiations with Japan had broken 
<lown, had sent an alert to Pearl Harbor, An attempt to send 
the message by Army radio having failed because of bad 
static, it was forwarded through commercial channels to 
Honolulu. The Honolulu ofiice gave it to the boy with in¬ 
structions to get it to Pearl Harbor avS quickly as possible. 
He was on his way when the first bombs fell. He dived for 
a roadside ditch and stayed there for several hours while 
bombs hurtled from the skies. 

Shortly before this there had been indications that some¬ 
thing was radically wrong. But by a combination of unfortu¬ 
nate circumstances the attacking Japanese were able to 
achieve complete surprise. 
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A\ 6:45 A.M. the Araerican destroyer Ward, on routine 
pat rol duty olT the naval base, identified and sank a Japanese 
midget siibinarinc. No one on the destroyer dreamed that it 
might have been prirt of a large task force. 

During the first two weeks of September 1941 Japan’s 
senior naval ollicers met in conclave at the Naval War ( oh 
lege in Tokyo to discuss the strategy of an attack on Hcuvaii. 
A month later, on OctolxT 5, a selected group of pilots was 
briefed on the plan. On November 5, came Combined Fleet 
Top Secret Operational Order No. 1, to be followed within 
two days by OrdtT No. 2 calling specifically for an attack on 
Pearl Harbor. 

The task force of 72 warships, under the command of 
Vice-Admiral Chuichi Nagumo, ii^cluded the battleships 
///e/ and Kirishima, the heavy cruis'ers Chikuma and Tone, 
the light cruiser Ahiikuma, the carriers Shokaku, /Aiikaku, 
Akai^i, Kai^ia, Soryii, and Hiryu, 25 submarines, and an as¬ 
sortment of 16 destroyers and many auxiliary vessels. This 
powerful force sailed from Tankan Bay in the Kurile Islands 
on November 25, 1941, under complete radio silence and 
with instructions to sink any vessels encountered. The war¬ 
ships refueled at sea on Decenibcr 3 and set their course 
southeast toward Pearl Harbor. 

On that same day, December 3, came the code meSvSage 
“Itast winds, raining,” the signal for all Japanese diplomatic 
and consular agents in the United States to destroy all their 
papers. Ihe rendezvous point, 1,460 miles northwest of 
Pearl Harbor, was reached on December 4. Tlie next day, 
December 5, came the radio message “Climb Mount 
Niitaka” to the Japanese task force at sea. It was the ine- 
vocable, fateful order to attack Pearl Harbor, 

The task force began its nin to Pe^irl Harbor at top speed. 
Out went reconnaissance planes, submarines to block any 
American ships that might break out of the harbor, and 
midget sufis. 

Meanwhile, 13 American B-17’s, which had taken off on 
December 6 from Hamilton Field, California, were roaring 
in about 200 miles to the northeast of Hawaii. At the same 
time, from the northwest the Japanese carriers began flying 
off the first of their 260 planes. 

Shortly after 7:00 a.m., two U.S. privates, Joseph L, 
Lockard and George E. Elliott, were watching their mobile 
radar set on the northern slope of Oahu. An oscilloscope 
signal began to blip wildly. The screen showed what seemed 
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!o be a swarm of aircraft approaching at a distance of 137 
jniics. One of the priv'ates immediately phoned Lieutenant 
kcrniit I yier at the Intormation C enter. Tylers answer was 
disastrous for many men then still alive at Pearl Harbor. 
I fie gist—‘'Forget it!” The lieutenant assumed that these 
vsere the friendly B-I7‘s expected from the mainland. It Wiis 
a human mistake, but a costly one. 

A halt hour later through the fleecy clouds over towering 
Diamond Head came the roar of 189 Japanese bombers. 

Behind this astonishing attack was a story of steadily 
deteriorating relations between the United States and Japan. 
Jat)an tiad been the first of the have-not nations to embark 
a program of expansion. When she invaded Manchuria 
u\ 1931 she had set in motion the pattern of aggression that 
led to World War JJ. On November 25, 1936, she signed the 
Anti-( omintern Pact with Cierniany and Italy, and the fol* 
a>wiog summer began large-scale military operations in 
( hina. Although successful in investing several large C'hinese 
cities, Japan was caught in the C hinese quagmire and failed 
to subjugate the entire country. It was necessary to find some 
fionorable way out of the undeclared war. 

1 he outbreak of war in Europe in 1939 provided Japan 
with a golden opportunity not only to wind up the “C?hina 
incident” without interference from foreign meddling but 
also to expand to the south. There were two major prizes 
waiting to be taken—French Jndo-China with its rice, coal, 
tin, and zinc, and the Dutch E^lst Indies with their rubber, oil, 
and tin. Great Britain, traditional policeman of the Far East, 
had its hands full attempting to stave off the Nazi Fuehrer; 
the Dutch and French, both of whom had fallen quickly to 
Nazi domination, could do little to protect their interests in 
Asia: and the United States appeared to be concerned mainly 
with European affairs. It seemed an auspicious time for 
Japanese militarists to launch their “Greater East Asia C'o- 
Prosperity Sphere.” 

The aggressive designs of Japanese militarists had been 
indicated as far back as 1927 w^hen an important conference, 
attended by all leading military and civil officials, was held 
in Tokyo by Prime Minister Giichi Tanaka. The Tanaka 
Memorial, first published in 1929 by the Chinese, may well 
have been (as charged by Japanese) a clever forgery, but it 
did sum up the opinions current in Japan in the late j920’s, 
which were to dominate in the J 93()Y 

The Tanaka Memorial read in part: 
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In Japan her food supply and raw materials decrease in 
proporlion to her pt)puiation. If we merely hope to develop 
tiadc, we shall eventually be defeated by tingland and Amer¬ 
ica, who possess unsurpassable capitalistic power. In the end, 
we shall get nothing. . , . Our best policy lies in the direction 
of taking positive steps to secure rights and privileges in 
Manchuria and Mongolia. 

Having China’s entire resources at our dispo.sal wc shall 
prcKccd to conquer India, the Archipelago, Asia Minor, Cen¬ 
tral Asia, and even Curope. 

There was, indeed, widespread economic distress inside 
Japan. The strain of the war in China and the needs of an 
expanding population could be solved, said the militarists, 
only by taking advantage of the world situation and embark¬ 
ing upon a program of expansion. 

1 he United vStates took a dim view of (bis program, since 
she had committed herself to maintain the Open Door prin¬ 
ciple in C hina and by the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 had 
promised *‘to uphold the sovereignty, independence, and 
territorial and administrative integrity of China.” Moreover, 
she rc'sentcd the growth of Nipponese sea and air power and 
detested the bnihd war against China. 

The economic war between (he United States and Japan 
gradually increased in tempo and irritation. In 1938, as the 
result of pressure placed on manufacturers by the State 
Department, the sale of American aircraft to Japan was 
halted. In July 1939 Washington abrogated the American- 
Japar>ese commercial treaty of 1911 and placed trade on a 
day-to-day basis. On July 26, 1940, President Roosevelt 
fro/e all Japanese assets in the United States, and the na¬ 
tions of the British Commonwealth of Nations immediately 
did the same thing. An Export Control Act authorized 
Presickmt Roosevelt to regulate or interdict the export to 
Japan of machine tools, chemicals, and strategic materials. 
A blockade established by the ABCD powers (America, 
Britain, C hina, and the iWch Bast Indies) soon cut off 
SOUK? 75 per cent of imrK)rts into Japan. 

From the Japanese militarists came shrill cries of anger. 
Feverish war preparations began. All political parties were 
merged into a single monolithic Imperial Rule Assistance 
Association. TIkj premier, Prince Konoye, who had been 
seeking to arrive at sofne sort of settlement with the United 
States, was Wiarned by his minister of war, CJeneral Hideki 
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Tojo: “To carry on negotiations, for which there ivS no possi¬ 
bility of fruition, and in the end to let slip the time for fight¬ 
ing would be a matter of the greatest consequence/’ 

The man who engineered the attack on Pearl Harbor was 
Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, commander in chief of the 
Imperial Japanese Navy. Yamamoto had an intense hatred 
Uk America and the West. It was said that he imbibed this 
resentment from his father, who told him l>edtime stories of 
(fie barbiU'ians who came in their black ships, broke down 
the doors of Japan, threatened the Son of Heaven, and 
tiampled on the ancient customs.” In the belief that “the 
IkTcest serpent can be overcome by a swiirm of rats,” he 
carefully amassed an armada of aircraft carriei's long before 
December 7, 1941, and supervised the training of a force 
.k'signed to obliterate American power in the Pacific. For 
[lis triumph at Pearl Harbor, Yamamoto received the per¬ 
sonal congratulations of Emperor Hirohito. 

In vSepternber 1941 Tokyo tried without success to induce 
r^asident Roosevelt to attend the meeting somewhere in the 
r.icific for an airing of Japanese-American diiliculties. Ro¬ 
mantics project the interesting theory that, since the Japanese 
militarists were in control at (his time (and in light of what 
later fiappened at Pearl Harbor), it was not at all iinproba- 
i>!e that this was an elaborate scheme to captme the president 
of the United States. 

in mid October 1941 Prince Konoye gave up the stniggle 
for moderation and resigned. He was succec'ded by Genera! 
Mideki Tojo, the “Razor Brain,” whose new cabinet of army 
and navy olficers “smelled of gunpowder.” I’he anti-Ameri¬ 
can campaign went into high gear. 

On November 10, 1941, Winston Churchill in a Mansion 
Mouse speech promised that “should the United States be¬ 
come involved in war with Japan a British declaration would 
follow within the hour.” He also revealed that powerful 
British naval forces could now be sent to the Far F"ast. 

1’he next day Frank Knox, U.S. Secretary of the Navy, 
warned that danger threatened not only in the Atlantic but 
that the United States “likewise faced grim possibilities on 
the other side of the world—on (he far side of the Pacific.” 
Faom Tokyo came word from the U.S. ambassador, Josc(>h 
( \ Grew, that Washington must be vigilant against a siKklen 
Japanese attack on are^is not immediately involved in the 
Sino-Japancse war. 

Then came an elaborate piece of play-acting by the Japa- 
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oese militarists, planned so that Japanese naval units could 
have linie to reach Pearl Harbor for the surprise attack. On 
November 14, 1941, TojoN special envoy, Saburo Kurusu 
arrived irt San Francisco on his way to Washington to assist 
the Japanese ambassador. Admiral Kichisaburo Nomura, in 
a last-ditch elTort to “maintain the peace.’' Kurisu an* 
flounced to the press that he had come “to make a touch 
down/’ It is highly probable that neither he nor Admiral 
Nomura was aware that they were being used as decoys in a 
fixed game,, 

At the preliminan' negotiations on November 17, 1941 
with Secretary of State C ordell Hull, the Japanese repre 
sentatives presented a list of “minimum demands”: an end 
to the American financial and economic embargo; cessation 
of military and economic aid to C/hina; a hands-olT policy 
in ( hina; recognition of Manchukuo; full access to the 
Dutch Fast Indies for Japan: and acknowledgment ol 
Japan’s Cireater East Asia C o-Prosperity Sphere, llte envoys 
requested Hull to bring the demands to the attention of 
President Roosevelt, since they could not be held responsible 
for the conduct of their government if an answer were 
delayed. 

The response came on November 25, 1941, in a strongly 
worded note presenting these counterdemands by Washing¬ 
ton: withdrawal of Japanese forces from C^hina and Indo* 
China: a joint guarantee of the territorial integrity of C'hina, 
Japanese recognition of the Chinese Nationalist government 
of C'hiang Kai-shek; a nonaggression pact between the Pa¬ 
cific powers: future adherence of Japan to the rules of law 
and order in her relations with other countries; and Japanese 
withdrawal from her association with the Axis powers. In 
effect, the Japanese were being asked to make a complete 
about-face. 

Meanwhile, Magic, the U.vS. Army and Nav>' cryptana- 
lytic division, which had broken the Japanese radio code, 
w'as intercepting messages which made it clear that Tokyo 
had little confidence in the Wa.shington peace negotiations 
One important communication was missed by the Ameri¬ 
cans: On November 5, 1941, the C ombined Fleet Top Secret 
0|>erationa] Order No. 1 was issued. 

On November 25 the Japane.se task force under Admiral 
Yamamoto sailed toward Hawaii. Simultaneously, the Japa¬ 
nese foreign minister instructed Nomura in Washington to 
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avoid giving the impression that Japan wished to break off 
acgotialioris. 

On November 27 Secretary of War Ueni-y T.. wStimson 
warned General Douglas MacArthur, the Philippine-based 
lomrnandcr of tfie U.S. armed forces in the Far Fvast, that 
I he negotiations seemed “for all practical purposes'’ to be 
ended. 

in Tokyo on December 1, 1941, an Imperial Conference 
made a formal dk'cision to strike. A lleet of warships and 
transports was sent to the Gulf of Siam in a successful effort 
!o confuse U.S. Army and Naval Intelligence, which be¬ 
lieved that Japan would strike at the East Imfies or possibly 
Singapore. Washington sent an inquiry to Tokyo regarding 
Japanese intentions. As if Tokyo would reveal such inten¬ 
tions! 

On December 6, 1941, Japanese troops poured into Indo- 
( hina. Simultaneously, Magic intercepted Tokyo’s answer 
to Secretary Hull s counterdemands of November 25. It wtis 
a flat rejection. 

That same day, as General Marshall prepared a hurried 
alert to Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt dispatched a 
personal appeal to Emperor Hirohito: 

1 address myself to Your Majesty at this moment in the 
fervent hope that Your Majesty may, as I am doing, give 
thought in this definite emergency to ways of divspeiling tlie 
dark cloud*s. I jun confident that both of us, for the sake of 
Uie peoples not only of our great countries but for the sake 
of humanity in neighboring territories, have a sacred duty to 
restore traditional amity and prevent further death and de¬ 
struction in the world. 

On the next Sunday, December 7, 1941, there was no 
reply from Tokyo. At one o’clock that afternoon, Washing¬ 
ton time, the Japanese emissaries, Kiirusu and Nomura, 
asked for an audience with Secretary Hull, who agreed to 
meet them at 1:45 p.m. They arrived at 2:05, just 20 minutes 
late. Hull kept them waiting another 17 minutes in an outer 
room of his office. 

Richard L. Turner, an Associated Press newsman, re¬ 
ported; 

Gone was the blithe breezy aplomb that had characterized 
their numerous previous visits to the Department. There was 
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a tight-lipped, almost embarrassed smile for newsmen, and 
an ahsoliMe refusal to answer questions, Kurusu paced the 
diplomatic reception room, Nomura sat stolidly upon a 
leather divan; only a frequently tapping foot l>etraycd hi" 
pcuturbation. 

At this moment Tful! received the flash that the Japanese 
had attacked Pearl Harbor. 1 he envoys were admitted to 
his oMice. Nomura handed him the final Japanese reply to 
the American foi mula for peace in the Pacific. Hull gravely 
read the farrago of insults and misstatements, charging 
among other things that the United States was guilty ol 
scheming for an extension of the war. Then the Secretary 
of Slate turned to the Japanese ambassador and responded 
with a verbal blasting without precedent in the history of 
Ameri can di p Iomacy. 

In a voice choking with anger Hull said (this passage is 
stripped of some accompanying Tennessee expletives): '“I 
must say that in all my conversations with you during the 
last nine months I have never uttered one word of untruth. 
This is borne out absolutely by the record. In all my 50 
years of public sendee 1 have never seen a document that 
was more crowded with infamoas falsehoods and distor¬ 
tions—infamous falsehoods and distortions on a scale so 
huge that I never imagined that any government on this 
planet was capable of uttering them.” 

Wordlessly the Japanese left. 

Pearl Harbor, 3,500 nautical miles from Japan, the major 
American outpost in the Pacific on the southern shore of 
the island of Oahu, was studded with protective guns, pow¬ 
ered with the most modern weapons. Its harbor could ac¬ 
commodate the entire United States fleet. The Army and 
Navy commanders at Pearl Harbor were concerned mostly 
about local sabotage. They knew that Japanese miltary in¬ 
telligence had agents in Hawaii sending home reports on 
topography and on the number and type of naval units there. 
On the fateful morning of December 7 the commanders at 
Pearl Harbor were interested mostly in a U.S. expedition to 
Wake and Midway, which, fortunately, had taken tW'O car¬ 
riers and seven heavy cruisers into the relative safety of the 
open sea. 

The battleships moored at piers along Ford Island were 
in C ondition 3—the antiaircraft battery partly manned, and 
about one-third of the ships’ crews off on shore leave. The 
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men handling the recently installed radar apparatus were 
si ill in the early stages of their training. Fhere was no spe¬ 
cial air reconnaissance out of Pearl Harbor. And most of the 
I sfiip and aircraft crews were either sleeping late or off on 

I leave. 

In line homes on the heights above the city, [wrote a news¬ 
man) in beach shacks near Waikiki, in the congested district 
around the Punchbowl, assorted Japanes<;, Chinese, Portu¬ 
guese, Filipinos, Hawaiians, and kamaaituis (long-^xdtled 
whites) were taking their ease. In the shallow waters lapping 
Fort Dc Riissy, where sentries walked post along a retaining 
wall, a few Japanese and Hawaiians waded about, looking 
for fish to spear. In Army posts all over Oahu, soldiers were 
dawdling into a typical idle wSunday. Aboard the ships of the 
fieet at Pearl HarfH>r, life was going on at a saunter. Down¬ 
town noffiing stilled save an occasional bus. 

Tlven from the southeast across Diamond Head came the? 
Rrsi wave of 189 planes with the insignia of the Rising Sun 
'cnibla/oned in red on their wings. There were big four- 
motored jobs, dive bombers, torpedo-carrying planes, some 
ipursiiits. Appearing out of the morning haze, they swept in 
low from the sea. Directly in their path was a tiny private 
plane, llown by a surprised young lawyer out for a Sunday¬ 
morning ride. Soon he found himself in the midst of all hell. 
His craft riddled with machine-gun bullets, he succeeded in 
I making a safe landing. By this time Pearl Harbor was being 
1 plastered with bombs. 

The Japanese pilots, familiar by good briefing with every 
I inch of their concentrated target, were devaslatingly accu- 
rate. Torpedoes launched from bombers tore at the moored 
I battleships. Dive bombers swooped down on Hickani and 
iWheeler Fields, immobilizing the grounded aircraft. Tons 
[of explosives were dropped as towering flames leaped up 
jand coils of thick black smoke clouded the sky. 

vSeventy combat ships, including eight battleships, were 
!at Pearl Harbor that beautiful vSunday morning. Moored in 
single file like huge wallowing sitting ducks in the middle 
of the harbor were the Arizona, Nevada, Maryland, Tennes¬ 
see, and California, The Oklahoma was berthed alongside 
the Maryland, the West Virginia beside the Tennessee, 
Among the additional targets were the Pennsylvania in dry- 
clock at the Navy Yard and the old Utah, UvSed by the Ameri¬ 
cans themselves as a target ship. 
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Ttie Japanese struck again and again through the heecv 
clouds, first with aerial torpedoes, then with heavy bombers 
and dive bombers. The atuicking pilots swooped up anu 
down the line of battle wagons and mercilessly strafed Ihej, 
with machine-gun bullets. 

The alarm of '‘Cieneral Quarters’’ came within a ft u 
minutes. The surprised Americans, fighting as well as 
could in the unequal battle, sent up volleys from pom-p^>J^> 
and machine guns. The staccato of fire was accompanit i 
by wild curses directed against “the slant-eyed sons o* 
bitches.” 

A bomb went straight down the funnel of the Arizona at^! 
exploded with devastating effect in her forward maga/int* 
The entire fore section from bow to lorcinast hurst 
flames and broke away from the aft portion as the vvarsiuf:« 
began to settle. Great fingers of oily smoke reached into tfi>: 
sky. Despite heat and fire, crewauen jumped overboard an i 
tried to swim ashore through the hatches of searing oi! 
More than a thousand men, including Rear Admiral Isaa 
C. Kidd, died in the flaming hulk. The Arizona continued 
burn for two days. 

The West Vir^i;inia, hit by torpedoes, her superslrnclurt 
a mass of flames, began to settle by her bow. Among the 
casualties was her commander. Captain Mervyn vS. Bennion, 
killed when a bomb fragment penetrated the bridge of hi^ 
ship. The Oklahoma, her side split wide open, heeled over 
and sank wdthin ten minutes, her bottom showing grotesquels 
above the surface. Hundreds of American seamen were en 
tombed in the giant w'arship, llie California listed hcavil\ 
to her port side. The Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee 
all hit by huge bombs that left gaping holes, w'ere surrounded 
by blazing oil. The Nevada, sinking, headed for shore. 

The decks of the stricken ships were covered with shat 
tered, burned, and bleeding men, some silent in shock, some 
screaming in agony. Swimmers strove desperately to avoid 
the inferno of flaming oil. Worst of all, 2,34.3 American 
oflicers and enlisted men were dead, and 1,272 woundedf 
Nearly a thousand men were missing. 

For this shockingly successful attack the Japanese paid 
with the loss of only 29 aircraft, 5 midget two-man subina 
rines, and one fleet submarine. 

“The U.S. Nav>%” reported one newspaper, “was caught 
with its pants down.” 

In fact, within an hour the United States suffered greatest 
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naval losses than in the whole of Workl War I. Between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, the United States 
had lost one armored cruiser, two destroyers, one submarine, 
three armed yachts, one Coast Guard cutter, and two revenue 
cutters—but not a single capital ship. At Pearl Htubor half 
ihe entire U.S. Navy wa.s crippled and American striking 
power in the Pacific was virtually paralyzed. 

The reaction in Japan was ecstatic. In blazing headlines 
the Japan Times and Advertiser, mouthpiece of the Foreign 
Office, claimed: “U.S. PACIFIC FLEET IS WIPED OlJTr* 
I he paper asserted that Japan had reduced the United States 
to a third-class power overnight, as witness direct accounts 
uiid photographs from forces which carried out the attacks. 

Fhe Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, flew imntedi- 
atcly to Honolulu to survey the damage and report back to 
die American people. It was depressing news. ‘Tlte air 
(track,” he said, “simply took us by surprivse. We weren’t on 
air alert.” This admission astonished the entire nation, which 
had believed that its men were iit battle stations from Manila 
?/v> Pearl Harbor. 

On that early Sunday afternoon the American people 
were doing what they usually did—reading newspapers, or 
lounging with their coflee, or listening to the radio. The 
Hash “I'EARLH ARBOR BOMBED BY JAPANESE” Ciunc 
at 2:22 p.m.. Eastern vStaiidard Time. The news was met at 
first with incredulity and then with a blast of outrage. 

Thousands of the 132,000,000 Americans re;icted in pre¬ 
cisely the same way: “Why, the yellow bastards!” Others 
expkxled with variations of “We’ll stamp tluur buck teeth ini” 

As the extent of the disaster seeped through the curtain 
of censorship, there followed an even greater nationwide 
outburst of anger. The prevailing mood was best expressed 
by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, who had led the Senate bloc 
opposing President Roosevelt’s foreign policy: **1110 only 
thing to do now is to lick hell out of them!” 

Only a few hours after Pearl Harbor, Emi>eror Hirohito 
issued a formal declaration of war, couched in terms of 
medieval grandiloquence: “We, by grace of Heaven, Em¬ 
peror of Japan, seated on the throne of a line unbroken for 
ages eternal, enjoin upon you, our loyal and brave subjects: 
We hereby declare war on the United States of America and 
the British Empire.” 

Twenty minutes after the declaration of war was read 
over the Tokyo radio, a Japanese university professor went 
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on the air to read a broadcast titled: “Good Morals.*" 

On the evening of December 7, 1941, President Roosevelt 
called a cabinet meeting and later conferred with Congres 
sional leaders. The two houses of Congress met in joint ses 
sion the following day at 12:30 r.M. The President opened 
his address with the memorable words: “Yesterday, Decern 
her 7 , 1941 — a date which will live in infamy. . . 

There was no debate such as had taken place when Presi 
dent Wilson had asked for a declaration of war in April 
1917, Without a single speech and without a waiited word, 
the Senate voted unanimously tor war against Japan, while 
the House passed the formal declaration with only one dis> 
senting vote. The first woman ever to sit in the House of 
Representatives, Republican pacifist Jeanette Rankin ol 
Montana, was at least consistent—she had voted against 
war with Germany in 1917. Wan, tight-lipped Representa¬ 
tive Rankin stated her reason for her lone dissenting vote— 
she said that somebody should go on record to indicate that 
a "good democracy” does not always vote unanimously for 
war. 

Winston Churchill, who had not forgotten his pledge ol 
November 10, 1941, acted with typical speed. His cabinet 
authorized an immediate declaration of war on Japan. Be¬ 
cause of the time difference in England and the United 
States the British declaration came even before that of the 
American Congress. 

C"hurchin told a cheering Parliament: 

Now that the issue is joined and in the most direct manner, 
it only remains for the two great democracies to face their 
task with whatever strength God may give them. We may 
hold ourselves vei 7 fortunate, and 1 think we may rate our 
affairs not wholly ill-guided, that we were not attacked alone 
by Japan in our period of weakness after Dunkirk.... It is 
of I he highest importance that there should be no under¬ 
rating of the gravity of the new dangers we have to meet 
either here or in the United States, .., 

We have at least four-fifths of the population of the globe 
upon our side. We are respon.sible for their safety and for 
their future. In the past we have had a light which flickered, 
in the present we have a light which flames, and in the future 
there will be a light which shines over all the land and sea„ 

Other nations quickly followed the lead of Britain—^New 
Zealand, Canada, China, the exiled governments of Greece, 
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Yugoslavia, and the Free French. Soviet Russia, busily hold¬ 
ing ofif Hiller, stayed out of the war against Japan until 
August 1945. 

On the evening of December 9, 1941, President Roosevelt 
spoke to the nation. After reviewing the events that led up 
(o Pearl Harbor, he reminded his fellow Americans that this 
was a war not only for their .survival but for the survival of 
ail those spiritual values which Americans had long nour¬ 
ished and defended. 

llxc true goal we seek, [he said] is far above and beyond 
the ugly field of battle. Wlien we resort to torce, as now we 
must, we are determined that this force shall l>e directed 
toward ultimate good as well as against immediate evil. We 
Americans not destroyers^—we arc builders. 

We <ire now in the midst of a war, not for conquest, not 
for vengeance, but for a world in which this nation, and all 
that this nation represents, will be safe for our children. We 
exrpec’t to eliminate the danger from Japan, but it would 
fierve us ill if we accomplished that and found that the rest 
of the world was dominated by Hitler and Mussolini. 

We me going to win the war and we are going to win the 
pc<ice that follows. 

And in the diflicult hours of this day—through dark days 
that may l)e yet to come—wc will know that the vast ma¬ 
jority of the members of the human race are on our side. 
Many of them are fighting with us. All of them are praying 
for ns. For in representing our cause, we represent llieirs as 
well—our hope and their hope for liberty under God. 

Adolf Flitler went into one of his rare moments of eu¬ 
phoria when he heard the news from Pearl Harbor. This 
was language he understood and approved. Once again the 
Japanese had proved to his satisfaction that diey deserved 
the Fuehrer-hesiov/cd title of honorary Aryans. The exiled 
German Kaiser, Wilhelm 11, who had warned about the 
“Yellow Peril” and who had died in Holland on June 4, 
1941, must have turned uncomfortably in his new grave. 

To the Reichstag Hitler proclaimed: “A historical revi¬ 
sion of unique scope has been entrusted to us by the Cre¬ 
ator.” He went on to denounce “the unholy trinity of capi¬ 
talism, Bolshevism, and Jewry.” The United States, he 
thundered, was seeking “to take over the British Empire.” 
Now in firm alliance with God, Hitler and Mussolini an¬ 
nounced that their countries were joining Japan. The satel- 
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iite states of the Axis—Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria-' 
followed suit. 

Congress agreed that “a slate of war has been thrust uptut 
the United vStates” and declared that a state of war existed 
with Ciermany and Italy. Within a week some 35 nations, 
representing one-half of the world's population, were at war 
The conllict was now of global proportions, and almost ali 
peoples of the world were directly or indirectly involved 

The attitude of Latin America was vital for the United 
States. In the summer of 1941, in the midst of the debate on 
neutrality, President Roosevelt revealed that he had docii 
nientary evidence to show that Hiller planned to carv\ 
South America into five vassal states and to replace all exist 
ing religions by a Nazi cult in which Mein Kampf was 
serve as the Bible. I.atin Americans were already concerned 
by Axis trade invasions of their countries. 

The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor awakened all l .atin 
America to its grave danger. Within five days nine Carib 
bean countries (Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, Haiti 
Ffonduras, Nicaragua, El Salvador, Cuba, Guatemala, and 
Panama) declared war on Japan, Germany, and Italy. Most 
other American nations broke off diplomatic relations with 
the Axis within a few weeks, but Chile and Argentina held 
back until 1943 (Argentina finally declared war in March 
1945). Brazil’s declaration of war against Germany and 
Italy on August 22, 1942, had a profound eflect all over 
South America and the Caribbean. T\)e Brown Network in 
South America, into which Hitler and the Nazis had poured 
funds and tremendous effort, was quickly shattered. 

Latin Americans had some reservations about their gianf 
North American neighbor, but they were realistic enough 
to prefer American faults lo those of the Nazis. Resentment 
disappeared in the crucible of a common effort. The Central 
American republics later offered Washington ba.ses to de 
fend the Panama Canal. Brazil, especially, critically impor¬ 
tant from a geographical point of view, was to give extraor 
dinary aid to U.S. naval and air power. And Colombia was 
lo offer the United States bases anywhere within her bor 
ders, an extraordinary concession on the part of any sover¬ 
eign power. 

On the morning after Pearl Harbor was attacked, recruit 
ing stations all over the United Slates were jammed with 
eager volunteers. The American people. Democrats and 
Republicans alike, interventionists and isolationists, labor 
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and capital, closed ranks in an unprecedented display of 
national unity. Herbert Hoover put it this way: “American 
soil has been treacherously attacked by Japan. We must 
fight with everything wc have.” 

Even Charles A. 1 indbergh, Jr., apostle of isolationism, 
announced: “Now it has come, and we must meet it as 
united Americans regardless of our attitude in the past 
toward the policy our government has followed. . . . We 
must now turn every elTort to building the greatest and most 
oflicient Army, Navy, and Air Force in the world.” 

The impact on Americans had been stunning, but re¬ 
covery was not long in coming. Shock quickly gave way to 
a strengthening of resolve. 

The sneak attack on Pearl Harbor brought the Japanese 
great unpopularity throughout the non-Axis world. Nor 
was their cause helped by indiscriminate gloating after the 
event. In Mexico City, Japanese AmhaSvSador Yoshiaka 
Munia announced that he was confident that his country 
would defeat the United States “because Japan has never 
lost a war.” After her declaration of war on Japan, Nica¬ 
ragua jailed the country’s entire Japanese population— 
Cuisidi Yakata and Juan Hissi. The Chinese vice-consul at 
New Orleans said (according to a copywriter on Time maga¬ 
zine): “As far as Japan is concerned, their goose is over¬ 
heated.” 

Angry crowds in metropolitan American cities watched 
while Japanese consuls burned their hooks and papers. There 
were calls to intern the Japanese-American population. 

Pearl Harbor, to put it mildly, was a disaster for the 
United States. But it was not, as the Japanese had hoped, the 
end of American striking power. An important part of the 
fleet escaped the holocaust. Within a year all the ships sunk 
or damaged, except the ruined Arizona, were repaired and 
put back into action. “The essential fact is,” said Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox, “that the Japanese purpose was to 
knock out the United States before the war began. In this 
purpose the Japanese failed.” 

Four days after the attack on Pearl Harbor, Italy and 
Germany declared war on the United States. The prospect 
of a war with America came as a blow to the German peo¬ 
ple. For years Dr. Joseph Goehhels, the Nazi propaganda 
chief, had hammered away at the idea that Germany since 
1933 had been protecting itself from evil “International 
Jewry” gathered around “President Rosenfeldt.” He had 
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described the United States as “an automobile, radio, 
band, five-and-len-store, Jewish plutocratic civilization.' 
Despite this ty^pe of propaganda most Germans regarded 
America as a nation of magnificent accomplishments and 
enormous strength, certainly not a country to fight. Mari' 
had not forgotten the lessons of World War I, when Ameri 
can strength thrown into the balance meant the end ol 
Imperial Germany, 

One further aspect of the Pearl Harbor tragedy remains 
to be noted. As soon as the war was over a great debate 
began to rage concerning the circumstances surrounding 
Pearl Harbor and the coming of the war. 

Shortly after the end of the war, a .loini Congressional 
( ommittee investigated the Pearl Harbor attack. Thirty 
nine volumes of testimony and exhibits were published, 
from which historians have drawn varying conclusions. The 
Committee issued Majority and Minority statements, both 
of w hich summarized the conflicting viewpoints. 

The main conclu.sions of the Majority Report: 

1. The Deccmlx^r 7, 1941 attack on Pearl Harbor was an 
unprovoked act of aggression by the Empire of Japan. . .. 

3. I’he diplomatic policies and actions of the United States 
provided no justifiable provocation whatever for the attack 
by .lapan on this nation. . , . 

4. rhe Committee has found no evidence to support the 
charges, made before and during the hearings, that the Presi 
dent, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of War, or the 
Secretary of the Navy tricked, provoked, incited, cajoled, oi 
coerced Japan into attacking this Nation in order that a dec¬ 
laration of war might be more easily obtained from Congress. 
On the contrary, all evidence conclusively points to the fact 
that they discharged their responsibilities with distinction, 
ability, and fore.sigbt and in keeping with the highest tradi¬ 
tions of otii fundamental foreign policy. 

5. The President, the Secretary of State, and high Govern- 
inent officials made every possible effort, without sacrificing 
our national honor and endangering our security, to avert 
w'ar with Japan. 

6. The disaster at Pearl Harbor was the failure ... of the 
Army and the Navy to institute measures designed to detect 
an approaching hostile force, to effect a state of readiness 
commensurate with the realization that war was at hand, 
and to employ every facility at their command in repelling 
the Japanese.... 
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9. I'he errors made by the Hawaiian commands were 
errors of judgment and not derelictions of duty. 

The Minority Report expressed an opposing viewpoint: 

The failure of Pearl Harbor to be fully alerted and pre¬ 
pared fi)r defense rested upon (he prtrper discharge of (wo 
>e(s of inicrdcpendent responsibilities: (1) the responsibilities 
of high authorities in Washington, and (2) the responsibili- 
nes of the commanders in the held in charge of the fleet and 
of the naval base. 

The evidence clearly shows that these two areas of respon¬ 
sibilities were iiiseparately evssential to each other in the de¬ 
fense of Hawaii. The commanders in the field could not have 
been prepared or been ready siiccessfully to meet hostile 
attack at Hawaii without indispcmsable information, matcbiel, 
trained manpower and clear orders from Washington. Wash¬ 
ington could not be certiiin that Hawaii was in readiness with¬ 
out the alert and active cooperation of the commanders on 
the spot. 

rhe failure to perform the responsibilities indispensably 
essential to the defense of Pearl Harbor rests upon the follow- 
mg civil and military authorities: FRANKLIN 1). ROOSF- 
VLl r - President of the United States and Commander in 
C hief of (he Army and Navy. HENRY L. S'l'lMSON —^Sec- 
letary of War. FRANK KNOX--vSt‘cretary of the Navy. 
CLORGE C. MARSHALL- General, Chief of Stall of the 
Army. HAROLD R. S'LARK—Admiral, Chief of Naval 
Operations. LEONARD T. GEROW— Major General, Assist¬ 
ant Chief of Staff of War Plans Division. 

The failure to perform the responsibilities in Hawaii rests 
upon the military commanders: WAI LER C. SHORT— 
Major General, Commanding General, Hawaiian Depart¬ 
ment. HUSBAND E. KIMMEL—kear AdmitaL Commander 
in Chief of tire Pacific Fleet. 

Secretary of State, CX>RDEdT, HULL, who was at the cen¬ 
ter of the Japanese-American negotiations bears a grave 
responsibility for the diplomatic conditions leading up to the 
eventuality of Pearl Harbor but he had no duties as a rele¬ 
vant link in tire military chain of responsibility stemming 
from the Commander in Chief to the commanders at Hawaii 
for the defense at Pearl Harbor. For this reason and because 
the diplomatic phase was not completely explored we offer 
no conclusions in his case. 

ITie debate was now on in full fury. 

Roosevelt’s detractors, the revisionists, made the vserious 
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allegation that the President and his advisers had led the 
country into war while professing peace and that this was 
done behind the backs and without the knowledge of tlk’ 
elected representatives of the Anterican people. Thev 
charged that, when Roosevelt found isolationist opposition 
t(x> strong, he maneuvered Japan into striking at Pearl Har¬ 
bor. “He lied the American people into war because he 
could not lead them into it,” was the judgment of one Roose 
velt opponent. 

William Henry Chamberlin, author, lecturer, and edi 
torial writer for the Wall Street Journal, wrote: “Pike the 
Roman God Janus, Roosevelt in the prewar period had Iwc 
faces. For the American people, for the public record, there 
was the face of bland assurance that his first concern was U’/ 
keep the country^ out of war. But in more intimate surround 
ings the C^hief Executive often assumed that America was 
already involved in war.” 

llie historian, George Morgenstern, concluded: “No 
amount of excuses will palliate the conduct of PresidenJ 
Roosevelt and his advisers. The offense of which they stand 
convicted is not fciilure to discharge their responsibilities, 
but calculated refusal to do so. Tliey failed—with calcula 
tion—to keep the United States out of wtir and to avoid a 
clash with Japan.” 

Another gioup of revisionists, including historian and 
sociologist Harry Elmer Barnes, publicist John T. Flynn, 
and historian Charles C. Taasill, charged that Roosevelt 
had turned to war to cover up his failures in domestic poli 
cies. He wanted to assure his own reelection, they asserted, 
and furthermore he had grandiloquent ideas of world lead 
ership, Barnes stated llatly: “Roosevelt and Hull knew from 
the cracked Japanese code that the Japanese peace offers 
were sincere and reasonable, but, nevertheless, rebuffed 
them and provoked the Japanese attack on Pearl Hiirbor.” 

Furious counterattacks came from defenders of the war 
time President. Historians Basil Rauch, Dexter Perkins, and 
William L. Langer maintained that Roosevelt did everything 
he possibly could to ket^p America out of war short of aban¬ 
doning American principles and exposing the nation to 
extreme danger. Instead of being subjected to this shameful 
revisionist critiesm, they said, Roosevelt should be credited 
with gaining time for preparedness at a critical era in the 
nation's history. 

Joseph W. Ballantine, a State Department expert on the 
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} ar East, put it this way: “The Japanese were not ofTering to 
negotiate a reasonable settlement by processes of agreement: 
(hey were presenting demands, to be accepted or rejected. 
I he United States had only two choices: either to yield to 
hie Japanese demands and sacrifice principles and security; 
or to decline to yield and take the consequences/’ 

A second group of Roosevelt defenders, notably historians 
rhomas A. Bailey and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., and Rob¬ 
ert E. Sherwood, playwright and speech-writer for Roose¬ 
velt, admitted the clnurges of the revisionists that Roosevelt 
fiad committed America to the cause of the anti-Axis powers. 
But they found justification in the opposition of the isola- 
(ionists who were ready to throw a roadblock in the way of 
iiClions necessary for the security of the nation. 

“Because the masses are notoriously short-sighted,” wrote 
Hailey, “and generally cannot see the danger until it is at 
their throats, our statesmen are forced to deceive them into 
an awareness of their own long-run interests. This is clearly 
vvhat Roosevelt had to do, and who shall say that posterity 
will not thank him for it?” 

Hie Octopus Reaches Out 

the crippling blow dealt by the Japanese at Pearl Harbor 
was only one of a series of strikes throughout the Far EjiSt. 

The Nipponese offensive, like an exploding skyrocket, 
went of! in every direction. Almost simultaneous witli the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, the Japanese air and naval forces hit 
at Kota Bharu in British Malaya, Singora in Thailand, Singa¬ 
pore, Hong Kong, Guam, Midway, Wake Island, and the 
Philippines. It was an extraordinary divSplay of far-flung, 
coordinated military, naval, and air power. 

Behind it was a strategy long prepared. From newly- 
acquired bases the Japanese swanned against the enemy, 
usually appearing with overwhelming strength at critical 
lighting points. The way for conquest was smoothed by 
treacherous fifth columns in each of the areas selected for 
infiltration or assault, 

Nipponese fighting men understood the tactics of infil¬ 
tration and dispersal. They were conditioned to prefer death 
to surrender, 1 rained to survive on rations of hard rice, they 
could live on the land if necessary. Camouflaged to look like 
leaves, uttering animal cries as signals, they were experts at 
blending into the jungle and avoiding detection. Strapped in 
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trees, they could remain motionless for hours and then snipe 
at or drop grenades on their opponents. Wearing nibber 
sneakers, ttiey could infiltrate behind enemy lines, appeiir 
at the most unlikely spots, and tlirow unwary troops ink) 
confusion. 

lh)!h the British and Americans at first underestimated 
the fighting quality of Japanese shock troops. They had bccK 
misled by the apparent failure of Japan to subdue China in 
short order. Untrained in jungle combat, British Imperials 
and American G.l.’s at first found themselves at a grave dis - 
advantage. But they soon learned that, despite the use of 
eccentric tactics, Japanese operations were in the long run 
stereotyped and that the pattern was always repeated. Per¬ 
haps the key to early Japiuiesc successes was superior physi 
cal endurance. 

Ilie Japanese master plan for conquest was obvious. Be 
tw'een Hawaii and the Philippine Archipelago, at interval; 
respectively of 1,304, .1,185, and 1,508 miles, were the stra 
tcgically important islands of Midway, Wake, and Guam, al! 
under U.S. control. The first of these steppingstones east 
ward and the first American possession to fall into the hands: 
of the Japanese was Guam. Tliis tiny island, only 1,155 
miles south of Tokyo and within a few miles of the Japanese- 
mandated Marianas, had been left unfortified by Congress 
as a concession to Japanese feelings. 

At dawn, December 7, 1941, a flight of Nipponese bomb¬ 
ers struck at Guam and plastered the island. The invaders 
stormed ashore three days later. Without antiaircraft guns 
or coastal defense batteries, the small garrison of 555 men 
sunendered. 

Wake Island offered stifier resistance. Here a Marine de~ j 
tachment under Major James P. S. Devereux be.at off the 
first Japanese landing attempt. The invaders, held up tern 
porarily, retired to lick their wounds. To a message from 
the Navy Department asking whether he needed anything, I 
Major Devereux replied: “Send us more Japs!” 

Ilie Japanese were back on December 23, this time in 
overwhelming force. I'he last message from the exhausted 
ganison—“Urgent! Enemy on island. The issue is in doubt.’' 

I’he fall of Guam and Wake cut off the communications 
line between Hawaii and the Philippines, leaving the U.S. 
with no base in the Central Pacific west of Midway, which | 
remained in American hands. But it was small comfort— 
Midway was some 3,700 miles from San Francisco. 
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Sinking of the Prince of Wales and Repulse 

Help in the immediate naval defense of the southwestern 
Pacific had been expected from the Royal Navy based or; 
wSingapore, Some months before the outbreak of war in the 
Far l^st, the British Admiralty, anticipating trouble, had 
dispatched two great men-of-war to the area. IFiey were the 
new 35,00()-toii battleship Prince of Wales (pronounced by 
naval cxt>erts to be unsinkable) and the 32,000-ton battle 
cruiser Repulse, ffoth, of course, were constructed accord¬ 
ing to the latest specifications in naval architecture and both 
were manned by picked crews. Earlier in the year, tfa: 
Prince of Wales had been one of the heavy naval units that 
helped to sink the German battleship Bismarck. 

On December 8, 194], soon after he had received news 
of the Japanese landings in Malaya, Vice Admiral Sir Tom 
Phillips, commander of the British Far Bast Fleet, a coura¬ 
geous hut inexperienced officer, put to sea with the Prince 
of Wales, the Repulse, and the destroyers Plectra, Express, 
Vampire, and Tenedos. His mission was to smash the Japa¬ 
nese transports and landing craft before they could disem¬ 
bark their troops. 

It turned out to be a gross error of judgment. In taking his 
fleet into enemy waters without looking to the skies, Ad¬ 
miral Phillips was violating a basic tenet of up-to-date naval 
strategy*— never risk capital ships in the vicinity of enemy 
air power without an adequate air screen. 

Churchill’s later explanation to the House of Commons 
was embarrassingly weak: 

lliese ships had reached the right point at the right mo¬ 
ment, and were in every respect suited to the task assigned 
them. In moving to attack the Japanese transports and land¬ 
ing craft which were disembarking the invaders of Siam and 
Malaya at tlie Kra Isthmus or thereabouts. Admiral Phillips 
wavS undertaking a thorougfiJy sound, well-considered offen-* 
sive operation, not indeed free from risk, but not different in 
principle from many similar operations in the North Sea and 
in the Mediterranean. 

But the outcome was quite different. The British fleet 
steamed northward. When only 50 miles off the coast of 
Malaya and only 150 miles from Singapore, it was spotted 
by Japanese reconnaissance planes. 
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A Japanese war correspondent, Yukio Waku, reported 
ihe grim drama: 

Our planes continued a reconnaissance flight over die seas 
off the eastern coast ot the Ananibas Islands. Columns of 
black smoke were sighted far on the horizon. Careful recon¬ 
naissance told us that the smoke columns were those from 
the enemy Heel, which included the Prince of H'aUw and the 
Repulse. A wireless operator began to send out information 
to oui bombing base on the ItKation of the enemy fleet. 
Imperial Air Foicc homl>ers, on receipt of the wireless nies- 
■sage, took ofl in a big formation, with torpedoes loaded, in 
defiance t)f the bad weather. Our bornlx.Ts caught sight of the 
British Far F^istern Fleet, which seemed to have noticed our 
attempt and started fleeing in zigzag at full speed of .10 knots 
under cover of the dark clouds. In the gathering twilight 
which prevented our further search for the enemy fleet, we 
were obliged to head for our base, with inexpressible regret. 

Next morning the Japanese bombers were out in force. 
They approached at 10,000 feet strung in a line in the bril¬ 
liant sunlit sky. F'rom 11:15 a.m. on, for an hour and a quar¬ 
ter, the Japanese pilots carried their assault home with con¬ 
summate skill and determination in both high-level bombing 
and torpedo attacks. I vvo high-level attacks both scored hits, 
and then three waves of torpedo aircraft, nine in each wave, 
sent their torpedoes roaring into the flanks of the British 
battlewagons. It was much Ftke a pack of dogs tearing vi¬ 
ciously at two wounded bucks. 

C ecil Brown, then correspondent for C.B.S., today Far 
Bast Bureau C^hief, N.B.C., was on the Repulse. His account, 
one of the great journalistic reports of the war, ended as 
follows: 

That the Repulse was dooti>ed was immediately apparent. 
The commimication .system announced: “Prepare to abandon 
ship. May Ciod be with youl” Without undue rush we all 
started streaming down ladders, hurrying but not pushing. It 
was most ditficull to realize [that] I must leave the ship. It 
seemed so incredible that the Repulse could or should go 
down. But the Repulse was fast keeling over to port and 
walking ceased to be a mode of lcx:omotion. 1 was forced to 
clamber and scramble in order to reach the side. Men were 
lying dead around the guns. Some were half hidden by empty 
shell cases. I'here was considerable damage all around the 
ship. vSome of the men had been machine-gunned. That had 
been unquestioned fact. 
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All around me men were stripping off their clothes and 
their shoes and tossing aside their steel helmets. Some are 
running alongside the Ihree-quarlcr^cxposeii hull of the ship 
to reach a spot where they can slide down the side without 
injuring themselves in the jagged hole in the ship’s side. 
Others are running to reach a point where they have a 
shorter dive to the water. , . . 

As 1 go over the side, the Prince of Wales half a mile aw'ay 
seems to be aitre, but her guns are still firing the heaviest. 
It’s most obvious she’s stopped dead and out of control due 
to her previous damage. . ., 

Later the ship was under water. Phillips and la^ech [Admi¬ 
ral Tom Phillips and Captain Ia;cch, skipper of the Prince 
of Wales] were the last from the Wales to go over the side, 
and they slid into the water together. It’s probably their 
reluctance to leave the ship until all possible men had left 
meant their death, since it’s most likely they were drawn 
down by the suction when the Wales was on her side and 
Uien settled at her stern with her bow rising in the air. 

Swimming about a mile away, lying on top of small stool, 
I saw the bow of the Wales. . .. Wlicn the Wales sank, the 
suction was so great it ripped off the life belt of one officer 
more than 50 feel away.,.. 

Since the tide was strong and there was an extremely p<.)w- 
erful suction from both ships, it was extremely difficult to 
make any progress away from the ship in the thick oil. Lhe 
gentle, quiet manner in which these shcU-belching dread¬ 
noughts went to their last resting place without exploding was 
a tribute of gratitude from two fme ships for their fine sailors. 

Neither the Prince of Wales nor the Repulse blew up de¬ 
spite direct hits by aerial torpedoes. This probably accounted 
for the survival of more than 2,000 of the almost .3,000 men 
on board the ships. (The Prince of Wales carried 1,700, the 
Repulse 1,250). The behavior of the British crews was ad¬ 
mirable, recalling the judgment of an anonymous observer: 
“Believe me, 1 shall never more take my hat off for anything 
less than a British seaman.” 

ITiere were alarming headlines in Ix>ndon: 

H.M.S. PRINCE OF WALES AND H.M.S. REPULSE SUNK 
By Japanese air attack in operations olf Malayan coast; 

2,3.30 saved from both ships; 

C.600 missing, including Admiral Sir Tom Phillips and 
Captain Leech, commanding the Prince of Wales 

It was a catastrophe almost as shocking as that of Pearl 
Harbor. Before the war the value of battleships had been 
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questioned by experts who deemed them too vulnerable in 
fhe air age. Now there were grave further doubts. The sink¬ 
ing of the two giant dreadnaiights brought quick revision ol 
[he notion that victory over Japan would be quick and easy. 
Singapore was doofued. 

Winston Churchill spoke to a solemn House of ( ommons; 

In my whole experience I do not remernlx^r any naval blow 
so heavy or painful as the sinking of the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse on Monday last. 7'hcsc two vast, powerful ships 
constituted an essential feature in our plans for meeting the 
new Japanese danger as it loomed against us in the last few 
months. . . , ITie continued waves of attacks achieved their 
purpose, and both ships capsized and sank, having destroyed 
seven of the attaching aircraft. . , . 

Naturally, I should not be prepared to discuss the resulting 
situation in the Far East and in the Pacific or the measures 
which must be taken to restore it. It may well be that we 
shall have to suJTer considerable punishment, but we shall 
defend ourselves everywhere with the utmost vigor in close 
cooperation with the United Stales and the Netherlands. The 
naval pc>wer of Great Britain and the United States was very 
greatly superior—and is still largely superior—to Uie com* 
bined forces of the three Axis Powers. But no one must 
undertake the gravity of the loss which has been inflicted in 
Malaya and Hawaii, or the power of the new antagonist who 
has fallen upon us, or the length of time it will take to 
create, marshal, and mount the great force in the Far East 
which will be necessary to achieve absolute victory . 

The incident in the South China Sea changed the whole 
picture in the Far East. A stunning blow, though not an 
irreparable one, it nevertheless gave the Allies serious food 
for thought. 


Strangling the Philippines 

Tokyo was certain that America’s inid-Pacific outposts were 
canceled permanently out of the war. The Yamamoto-Tojo 
war plan now called for an amphibious offensive against the 
Philippines. For the Japanese, possession of the Philippines, 
especially the port of Manila, one of the finest natural har¬ 
bors in the Far East, was essential as the key to control ol 
( hina, French Indo-China, Burma, Malaya, and the Dutch 
Fast Indies. The Philippine Archipelago, consisting of some 
7,08.^ known islands and islets, 5()() miles off the southeast 
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Asiatic mainland, extends about t,150 miles north and south 
from F^'ormosa to Borneo. It lies directly on the trade routes 
fr om Japan to the rich oil deposits and minenils of the Dutch 
E^ast Indies. The largest islands are Luzon (40,814 square 
miles) in the north and Mindanao (.3(>,537 square miles) in 
the south. Here was the strategic heartland of the Far EiasC 

The United States had annexed the Philippines during iht' 
Spanish-Anierican War after Admiral Cicorge !3cwey’s vie 
tory over the Spanish fleet in Manila Hay in May 1898. A; 
one strike the U.S. had extended its frontiers some 7,00(? 
miles across the Pacific Ocean. To meet the increasing dc 
nuind for Philippine independence, Uongress on March 24, 
1934, passed the Tydings-McI9uflie Act, approved by the 
Philippine legislature, which provided for Philippine indc 
pendence after a ten-year transitional period. In the mean 
time the EJ.S. would be permitted to keep military forces in 
the islands. 

The day after the attack on Pearl Harbor, .lapancse planes 
struck at Ulark Field near Manila and tire next day at the 
naval base at (.'avite, thus depriving the Americans of the 
bulk of their Philippine air and naval support. Within three 
weeks the Japanese, under command of Lieutenant General 
MtiuSaharu Hornma, completed a major amphibious assauli 
and some seven minor landing operations on the north and 
south shores of Iiizon. Almost unopposed, columns oi 
hardened shock troops ctrove on to Manila. 

The weight and diversity of the Japanese attacks took the 
defenders by surprise. CJencral Douglas MacArthur, in com 
mand of the Amcrican-f'ilipino forces in the islands, rc 
ported to Washington on December 27, 1941: ‘‘Enemy 
penetration in the Philippines resulted from our weakness 
on the sea and in the air. Surface elements of the Asiatic 
Fleet were withdrawn and the effect of submarines has been 
negligible. Lack of airfields for modern planes prevented 
defensive dispersion and lack of pursuit planes permitted 
unhindered day bombardment. The enen^y has had utter 
freedom of naval and air movements.” 

With C'avite immobilized, Admiral Thomas C. Hart, U.S. 
Asiatic Fleet commander, ordered the feeble remnants of 
his vessels southward to a line from Surabaya in Java to Dar- 
win in Australia, 1,500 miles from Manila. His destroyers ! 
managed to convoy 200,000 tons of merchant shipping to | 
safe Australian waters. This U.S. naval retreat was highly 
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satisfying to the Japanese war planners—they had cut the 
lines between the Philippines and Australia and had got the 
American fleet out of the way. 

Next came the expected assault on Manila, outpost of 
American power in the Orient. The Philippine capita! was 
militarily indefensible. The day after Christmas 1941 there 
appeared across the front of the City Hall in Manila two 
liiige banners bearing the words: OPEN CTTY and NO 
vSHOOTING. To prevent a wholesale slaughter of the popu¬ 
lace, the remaining American forces were ordered to evacu¬ 
ate the city. Roads were cluttered with terrorized people try¬ 
ing to reach safety in the hills; trains were jammed with 
refugees. The Manila radio repeatedly broadcast the declar- 
iiiion of “Open City,” acknowledged by the Tokyo radio the 
same day. 

On December 27, 1941, and continuing on the next day, 
successive waves of aircraft rained destruction on the imde- 
Iended metropolis, llie port installations were bombed to 
smithereens, the entire city plunged into an inferno of flame 
and smoke. 

1 hroughout the night of January 2, 1942, Japanese troops 
poured into the stricken city. They found the neighboring 
naval base at Cavite leveled by their own bombs and by 
demolition squads of defenders. The quartermaster corps 
had opened the warehouses and allowed the public to take 
what it w anted before the rest of the supplies were destroyed. 

The Japanese issued warnings to the remaining civilians. 
The code of Bushido accorded no rights to the vanquished 
and threatened disobedience with death: ‘‘Anyone who in¬ 
flicts, or attempts to inflict, an injury upon Japanese soldiers, 
shall be shot to death. If the assailant, or attempted assailant, 
cannot be found, we will hold ten influential people w^ho are 
in or about the streets of municipal cities where the event 
happened.“ The New Order in Asia had come to Manila. 

In the entire Philippines at this time General MacArthur 
had only 60,0()() lightly trained native troops, 11,000 expert 
Eilipino scouts, and about 19,000 Americans representing 
the various armed forces. Unable to meet the Japanese 
attack head-on, he ordered a retreat to the Bataan Peninsula, 
which offered good prospects for a stand until help could 
come. 

Just 25 miles long and 20 miles w'ide across its base, Ba- 
laan juts out from Luzon like a great finger pointed at the 
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Cavite naval base a dozen miles away. Bataan was protected 
from sea attack by heavy guns at the near-by island of Cor- 
regidor. Dominated by two extinct volcanoes, crisscrossed 
by ravines and mountain streams, dotted with hills and jun¬ 
gles, Bataan was ideal country for a spirited defense. Its only 
two roads adequate for a mobile army were covered with 
tank traps and barbed-wire entanglements. 

During the first week of January 1942, American-Filipino 
troops retreated from both ends of Luzon, joined at San Fer¬ 
nando, and began the last stage of their journey into Bataan, 
fighting delaying actions all the way. It was a costly maneu¬ 
ver. Major General Jonathan M. Wainwright's North latzoii 
Force was reduced from 28,(XX) to 16,000, largely by de¬ 
sertion of Filipinos, who simply went home. Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral Albert M, Jones's South Luzon f'orce was more foitu- 
nate: of the 15,(X)0 men he commanded when the march was 
started, some 14,000 reached Bataan. 

Exhausted and hungry, the defenders streamed into pre¬ 
pared positions on Bataan. Here the oncoming Japanese 
subjected them to every kind of attack including frontal on¬ 
slaughts, flank actions, concentrated artillery bombardment, 
and sea-borne infiltrations. 

The Japanese commander. Lieutenant General Hornma, 
sent General MacArtliur a message: “Your prestige anti 
honor have been upheld. However, in order to avoid need¬ 
less bloodshed and save your . . . trcH>ps you are advised 
to surrender. . . . Flailing that, our olTensive will be con¬ 
tinued with inexorable force,” The only answer from the 
Americans was increased artillery fire. 

Efforts to relieve the garrison were fruitless. The Japanese 
sank most of the supply ships sent to Luzon. 

The troops sang a desperate song: 

We're the battling Bastards of Bataan; 

No mama, no papa, no Uncle Sam: 

No aunts, no uncles, no cousins, no nieces; 

No pills, no planes, no artillery pieces. 

. .. And nobody gives a damn! 

There was ample justification for the lament. Rations were 
cut in half during the first week in January, and within a few 
weeks the supply of food almost disappeared. Fhe men ate 
the meat of dogs, iguanas, monkeys, mules, carabao, and 
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snakes, and whatever berries and roots they could find in the 
jungle, lliey ramacked the peninsula for all edible vegeta¬ 
tion. 

As the supply of drugs dwindled, the troops were stricken 
l)y such dread diseases as malaria, dengue, scurvy, beriberi, 
and amoebic dysentery. Thousands, rendered immobile, 
were placed in makeshift hospitals. The tattered uniforms of 
ifiose who could walk gave no protection against jungle 
(horns and miserable nights. Gaunt, undernourished, and 
(iisease-riddcn, the gaiTison fought on against hopeless odds. 

What to do about MacArthur? Should the brilliant general 
surrender with his men or should he be saved for the future 
Allied war effort? It was a most ditlicult decision for Wash- 
ingion. Only after weeks of negotiation was MacArthur per¬ 
suaded to leave his men to the mercy of the Japanese. ‘‘Your 
services there,” Geneial George C. Marshall informed him, 
well be less presvsing than at other points in the Ftir 

bast.” 

On February 22, 1942, President Roascvelt gave a direct 
Dider to MacArthur to leave I.uzon, go to Mindanao for a 
week, and then be transferred to Australia to assume com- 
(luiud o( the over-all counterattack. The news reports stated 
that the transference wus made at the request of the Austral¬ 
ian government. Churchill later asserted that he had sug¬ 
gested to Koasevelt the idea of MacAithur’s escape in much 
tlic same way that he, as prime minister, had ordered Lord 
Gort to leave Dunkirk before the forced cvacualion. 

The evacuation of MacArthur, his family, and his staff 
through enemy-controlled teiTitory was a remarkable feat. 
On March 12, 1942, the party of 21 was Uiken by P.T. boat 
through cleared mine fields to Mindanao, from which, after 
four days, it was flown to Darwin, To General Wainwright, 
who was left in command of the garrison, MacArthur gave 
orders to ‘‘defend Bataan in as great defHh as you can,” and, 
d it were necessary for him to surrender, “to destroy as much 
as you can so that it cannot be lused against an American 
effort to recapture the Philippines.” 

On his arrival in Australia, MacArthur announced: ‘The 
President of the United States ordered me to break through 
die Japanese lines and proceed from Corregidor to Australia 
for the purpose, as 1 understand it, of organizing the Ameri¬ 
can offensive against Japan, a primary purpose of which is 
the relief of the Philippines. 1 came through and I shall re¬ 
turn.” 
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During the first week of April, the defending American 
garrison disintegrated, finaJly surrendering on April 9, 1942 
Eight days later, the U.S. War Department announced the 
surrender, giving the number of men at 35,000, and stating 
that General Wainwright and the remnants of his force liad 
escaped to Corregidor. By this time it had become obvious 
to all the world that the Americans were taking a severe 
beating from the Japanese in the Philippines. 

Tragic was the climax of the story of Bataan. 

Thousands of American and Filipino soldiers of all grades 
and ranks made a scries of death marches starting on April 
10, 1942. The route of 85 miles went eastward across the 
southern tip of Bataan, then northward to Orani, next north 
eastward to San Fernando, a rail junction in Pampagna Prov 
ince, where the prisoners were to board a train for intern 
ment in a concentration camp. 

One march turned out to be a special kind of Japanese 
hell. Formed by their captors into columns of fours, (he pris¬ 
oners staggered forward under (he blinding sun, over the hoi 
earth, through the grayish white dust. All were filthy, dazed, 
nearly mad with thirst and starv'ation. The sadism and slU' 
pidity of the Japanese guards were almost incredible. They 
beat to death any unlucky prisoners who were caught with 
Japanese money or articles in their possession, on the as¬ 
sumption that such trifles must surely have been stolen from 
the bodies of Nipponese dead. They slugged the helpless 
marchers, robbed them of their money, watches, and foun¬ 
tain pens, jabbed them with bayonets, cursed and taunted 
them with food and water which they threw away. 

Behind the main contingent a mop-up squad murdered 
those who dropped out because of exhaustion, illness, or 
abuse. Filipino natives who tried to help the prisoners were 
driven off by the frenzied guards. 

On the sixth day the captives, numb with shock, were 
herded into a barbed-wire compound at San Fernando. 
Many died of malaria, dysentery, and dengue fever. The sur¬ 
vivors were then packed and locked into antique box cars 
without room to move. The only ventilation came from slits. 
Overcome by the foul air and the stench of vomit, many 
fainted, their faces buried in filth on the floor boards. After 
a three-hour ride and another seven-mile hike, the remain¬ 
ing prisoners were finally interned at O’Donnell prison camp 
in the jungles of Arlac Province. 

Both the American fighting man and the American public 
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found it difficult to equate the bestial guards of Bataan with 
stereotypes of Japanese courtesy, chenw blossoms, Cieisha 
twirls, and poetry competitions. Many who were appalled by 
the death march resolved that the Japanese must pay for this 
Jeliberate humiliation of American troops. 

The fall of Bataan ended fortnal resistcnce on laizon, but 
as long as Corregidor and her sister forts across the bay re- 
ustiined in American hands the Japanese would be denied the 
i^se ot Manila Bay. In the elaborate tunnel system of Conegi- 
(lor, protected from both air and artillery attack, were 
housed the American command, the Philippine headquar- 
lors, a thousand-bed hospital, and a vast quantity of supplies. 
Here American and Filipino officials, officers, men, nurses, 
v/orkers, convalescents, all rubbed elbows in a molelike 
I'xistence. 

All hope of holding or regaining Bataan was gone. During 
April and the first days ot May 1942, the Japanese covered 
( orregidor with tons of shells and bombs. Flesh and blood 
o)uld not long endure this merciless pounding, nor could the 
<■ of^crete and steel on the rock stand up forever. One by one 
siie gun emplacements and the pillboxes were knocked out. 

The besieged garrison went about the grim business of de» 
Ntroying everything that might be of value to the invaders. 
At Marivelcs Bay the Dewey floating dock, which had served 
(he IJ.vS. Asiatic Fleet for many years, was blown up, and 
near-by ships were scuttled. The garrison smashed its arms 
and burned code books and other papers. 

Tfic end ciune on May 6, 1942. Corregidor was surren- 
flcred, after five months’ resistance. 

The loss of the Philippines plunged the Allied world into 
profound gloom. True, resistance at Bataan and Corregidor 
had upset the timetable of the Japanese, forcing them to 
commit more men and supplies than they had intended and 
delaying their plans by some six months. But it was a com¬ 
plete and devastating defeat for the Allies. 

The Japanese had put an army of nearly a hundred thou¬ 
sand out of action and had driven American vsea and air pow- 
|cT back to the Malay barrier. They now had one of the best 
|harbors in the Orient, from which they could supply bases to 
^the south and southeast and drive on to the wealth of the 
4t>utch East Indies. F^qually important, they now presented a 
formidable obstacle to any Allied thrust to cut the line be¬ 
tween Tokyo and the oil and tin of the East Indies. 
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Malaya and Singapore 

Manila in the F^hilippine Islands, and Hong Kong and Singa 
pore on (he mainland, had formed a triangle of Anglo 
American power in the Far East. Japanese occupation ol 
Canton in 1940 niade this triangle indefensible. The first ol 
the three great outposts to fall was Hong Kong. On Pearl 
Harbor day and for two weeks more, Japanese aircraft re 
Icntlessly bombed the city. The defenders refused a demaral 
to surrender, whereupon Japanese landings were made undcf 
cover of darkness, the invaders heading straight for the res 
ervoirs. With the city’s water supply cut off, the British gar 
rison, some 10,947 troops, surrendered on Christmas Dav. 
1941, after a 17-day siege. 

In the clubs of Singapore, at the foot of the Malay Pent a 
sula, officers of famous regiments appeared in immaculate 
uniforms, imbibed the drinks of the tropics, and lived ou 
complacently in the spirit of Rudyard Kipling’s nineteenOj 
century. 

On this island the British had constructed what was wide¬ 
ly regarded as the strongest naval base in the world—the 
Gibraltar of the Pacific. Singapore was supposedly impreg 
nable. It might well have been unconquerable from the sea, 
but it was vulnerable from the Malay mainland, upon which 
it depended for its water. Further, the British could not 
count on native support, for they had not given the Malayars 
people Commonwealth citizenship nor did they have any 
armed Malayan force comparable even with the Filipino 
scouts. 

Most important of all, the British troops at Singapore anvl 
in Malaya had not been trained for jungle fighting, an inex 
pJicable oversight of a military command supposed to be 
prepared for all eventualities. 

Naval strength, gin-and-tonic, cricket and golf, and hoi I 
low squares! But the observant Japanese had their eyesj 
trained on the entire Malay Peninsula. Here was the greatest | 
source of natural rubber in the world as well as a huge sup¬ 
ply of tin. Jutting into the South C^hina Sea, the peninsula 
stemmed from the 30-mile wide Isthmus of Kra, the south' 
ern offshoot of lliailand (Siam), to its f(X)t at Singapore. Its 
east side was covered with jungle and swamps; the west, sepa 
rated from the cast by a huge mountain ridge, had north and 
south roads and a railway 
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The Japanese had an army of 200,000 specially trained 
iiingle fighters poised in Thailand and Indo-China. Tfiey in- 
fended to send these troops straight down the peninsula and 
lake Singapore through its back door. 

On the morning of Pearl Harbor day the Japanese bom¬ 
barded Kota Bharu on the northeast coast of the Malay Pen¬ 
insula and then landed on the beaches. That same day the 
main force of General Tonioyuki Yamashita’s 25th Army 
secured the beachhead. Tliere were further landings to the 
north at Singora, from which the troops marched down the 
east coast of the Isthmus of Kra, while another division 
crossed the Thailand-Malaya border and moved down the 
west coast. For the next three weeks these columns pushed 
steadily south. 

The jungles were supposed to be impregnable, but tlie 
Japanese knifed through them in a masterpiece of infiltra¬ 
tion. Moving in forced marches through rice fields, swamps, 
rubber forests, and jungles, using collapsible boats for the 
jungle streams, the invaders defeiited the British in skirmish 
after skirmish. Again and again Japanese troops appeared 
deep in the rear of the enemy. The British sent out tanks of 
1918 vintage to meet opponents minutely trained in the in¬ 
tricacies of jungle fighting. 

In the middle of January 1942 the British, outwitted, baf- 
lled, demoralized, staggered back the length of the peninsula, 
crossed the causeway to Singapore, blew up the bridge, and 
settled down to await either help or a final assault from the 
enemy. At Singapore there were neither underground cav¬ 
erns as at Malta nor any man-made tunnels as at C 'orregidor, 
nor any possibility of an evacuation such as that at Dunkirk. 
The British rushed in some reinforcements, which arrived 
just in time to share the defeat with the garrison. 

For a month the Japanese assaulted the island from both 
ground and air. On Febnnu^ 11, 1942, Yamashita called 
on the garrison to surrender. 'Fhere was no reply. Three days 
later the attackers captured the reservoirs. On February 15, 
1942, Ueutenant General Sir Arthur Ernest Pcrcival sur¬ 
rendered with between 55,000 and 60,000 troops. 

Again there were gloomy headlines in London: 

SINGAPORE FALLS 

Siinender signed 7 p.m, local time, 12:30 p.m. British time; 

General Perdval states cause was shortage of water, food, 

petrol, ammunition; 

Estimated 55,000-60,000 British iukI imperial troops captured 
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It was one of the most humiliating defeats ever suffered 
by British arms. Winston Churchill was saddened but defi¬ 
ant: ‘‘I speak to you,” he told the House of Commons, “un 
dcr the shadow^ of a heavy^ and far-reaching military defeat 
It is a British and Imperial defeat. Singapore has fallen. All 
the Malay Peninsula has been overrun. . . . Tliis ... is 
one of those nioments when the British race and nation can 
show their quality and their genius. . . . We must rernem 
her that we are no longer alone. We are in the midst of a 
great company. Three-quarters of the human race are ^o\^ 
moving with us. The whole future of mankind may depcnil 
upon our action and upi>n our conduct. So far we have ruM 
failed. We shall not fail now. Let us move forward stead¬ 
fastly together into the storm and through the storm,” 

Retreat in Burma 

Next on the Japanese timetable was British Burma, land ot 
Buddhist temples, tinkling bells, coolie labor, and precious 
stones. 

For hundreds of years a petty battleground of minor prin¬ 
ces, Burma in World War II became world-important largely 
because of the 800-inile Burma Road, vital supply line to 
China. This famed road had circumvented the areas held by 
Japan and, in effect, meant the opening of a back door into 
China. 

Burma is slightly larger than Texas. Stretching along the 
eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, it is a hilly jungle country 
broken up on three sides by mountain ranges. A neglecteil 
ward of the British Fimpire, Burma had no land comniunica 
lions with India because of the opposition of monopolistic 
shipping interests. Tlie main port of Rangoon, celebrated 
in Kipling's “Mandalay,” w^as at the mercy of the dominant 
sea power in the vicinity. Burmese natives had little faith in 
either the British or the British slogan, “Keep cool and trust 
us.” Inside Burma a pro-Japane«e fifth column industriously 
prepared for invasion. 

The Japanese assault on Burma was synchronized with 
that on Malaya, but it was to lake somewhat longer because 
the country was larger. Two days after Pearl Harbor, ad 
vance Japanese units penetrated the Burmese border at the 
Isthmus of Kra. The main strike came on January 15, 1942, 
when a powerful force of shock troops infiltrated through 
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the jungles and in two weeks captured Moulmcin, opposite 
Rangoon on the Gulf of Martaban. 

Meanwhile, a second Japanese force pushed through 
North Burma from the vShan Slates against Moiilmein and 
Rangoon, then subsequently north on Lashio, the terminus 
of the Burma Road. Once again Japanese mobility and pro¬ 
ficiency in jungle fighting paid big dividends. 

Crossing the broad Salween River, the Japanese circled 
around to the north of Rangoon, while other units slipped 
across the Gulf of Martaban to hit the city from the south 
and west. On M<irch 6, 1942, the British evacuated the great 
port. AM essential demolitions were completed before the 
Japanese entered Rangoon the next day. 

Ttirough the next two months there was a desperate game 
of hide-and-seek. The persistent Nipponese advanced along 
the Irrawaddy, Sittang, and vSalween rivers, pushing the Brit¬ 
ish toward (he borders of India and China and the Himala* 
yan foothills. Two divisions of British and Indian troops, 
preceded by a horde of refugees, escaped along obscure 
jungle trails to Bengal. Hampered by mechanized armor un¬ 
suitable for jungle fighting, outmaneuvered, outfought, and 
exhausted, the British Imperials were no match for the Japa¬ 
nese. It was Malaya all over again. 

Meanwhile, help came from Lieutenant General Joseph 
W. (“Vinegar Joe”) StilwcM, C4iiang Kai-shek’s newly ap¬ 
pointed (March 10, 1942) chief of stall, who came down 
from the north to take command of the 5th and 6t.h Chinese 
armies in Burma. Stilwell made the mistake of staying too 
long in South Burma, where he was cut off from the Burma 
Road by the Japanese force entering Burma from Tliailand. 
His problem now was to press northward faster than the 
Japanese could outllank him. 

In May 1942 came the epic 21-day retreat. Hampered by 
the all but impenetrable jungle, lashed by torrential rains, 
attacked by king cobras and vipers, sloshing through rivers 
and streams, pushing up and down steep mountains, Stil- 
welFs ragged force managed to escape into Assam. Many 
died on the way. It was one of the most bitter retreats of 
modern times, ranking with the Long March of the Chinese 
Communists in physical hardship and sustained eflbrt. When 
General Stilwell burst out of the jungle with his ragged fol¬ 
lowers he made a frank appraisal: “The Japs ran us out of 
Burma. We took a hell of a beating!” 
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By mid-May 1942 most of Burma was under Japanese 
control. Some four-fifths of the British Imperials were safelv 
evacuated, their heavy equipment left behind. Worse, tin 
Burma Road was now' sealed off. In August 1942 the Japa 
nese set up a puppet government in Burma. 

With the Burma Road closed the problem of how to seiui 
supplies to Chiang Kai-shek became critical. One solution 
was a spectacular airlilt over the forbidding Himalayan bar 
rier between India and China to Kunming, from which the 
supplies could be transported by land to the Chinese ai 
Chungking. The trick was to veer north to evade Japanese 
Zeros based in Burma. Hardy American pilots in unarmed 
( “47 transport planes, pioneer covered wagons of the air. 
made the dangerous five-hour journey over the ‘idump,’ 
Himalayan peaks rising to 24.000 feet. In May 1942 on!} 
80 tons of supplies were delivered in this fashion: by Febru 
ary 1943 some 3,200 tons w'ere brought across the Hump. Ii 
WMs far too little. 

The disappointed Allied world could take some consola¬ 
tion from the performance of Allied airmen. This at least 
gave some indication of what was coming in the future. 

In 1937, in the early days of the fighting against Japan. 
Chiang Kai-shek had engaged as China’s civilian adviser for 
air training a slightly deaf, outspoken, hard-bitten Americar> 
officer, Claire L. Chennault, who had just been retired from 
the Army at the age of 47 for medical reasons. His job w as 
to witip the Chinese hodgepodge of an air force into battle 
trim. He had some rather unorthodox ideas about air fight 
ing that had embroiled him in bitter disputes with conserva 
five military leaders in Washington. 

Jn 1941 Chennault came home to recruit American vohin- 
leers to fight for China. He raised and trained a group of 
pilots otTiciaily known as the American Volunteer Group 
But to the delighted C hi nese these flamboyant, devil-may- 
care pilots became known as Flying Tigers, and the name 
persisted. Chennault himself became “Old Ixatherface” to 
his Chinese friends. 

Chennault set up headquarters 150 miles from Rangoon 
He never had more than 49 obsolete combat planes in action 
at any one time nor more than 70 trained pilots under his 
command (they were paid $600 a month and $500 a kill). 
Tile Flying Tigers proved to be a thorn in the side of the 
Japanese. For 65 precious days they operated in two-plane 
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teams, and tenaciousty held the Burma Road while tons of 
supplies were rushed to China. 

Ill is tiny but scrappy air force exploded the myth of Japa- 
ucvse aerial invincibility. In the seven months after Pearl Har¬ 
bor, from December 19, 1941, to July 4, 1942, by official 
count, the Flying I'igcrs destroyed 297 Japanese planes, 
racked up 300 probables, and killed 1,5(X) Japanese. Equally 
important, they kept the jittery Nipponese olT balance and 
upset Tokyo’s timetable for the subjugation of China. 

Eventually, the Flying Tigers were incorporated into the 
IJ.S. Fourteenth Air Force under ( hennauK. In this capacity 
Chermauit became responsible to Licuienant Cenenil Joseph 
VV. Stilwcil, commander for a time of the whole China- 
Burtna-india theatre of war. At once there were snarling 
conflicts between the two, which finally ended in Chennault’s 
retirement. Vinegar Joe, a great infantry soldier, regarded 
(he airplane as merely another means of transportation, 
erhink, man,” Stilwell shouted at (ffiennault, “it’s the 
ground soldier slogging through the mud and fighting in the 
(renches who will win the war.” “But goddammit, Slil- 
wcll,” Chcnnault shot back, “there aren’t any men in the 
trenches!”) 

When he was trapped in Burma, Stilwell refused to be 
llown out: “llie Air Force didn’t bring me here and it 
doesn’t have to fly me out. I’ll walk.” Stilwell then embitrked 
on his epic retreat through the jungle, that heroic but miser¬ 
able journey which the Air Force regarded as altogether 
unnecessary. 

Java and Australia 

Hie Japanese octopus now spread its tentacles toward Aus¬ 
tralia and its 7,000,000 inhabitants. But first it had to grasp 
the island of Java, lying between the Java Sea on the north 
and the Indian Ocean on the south. The most important is¬ 
land and the most populous of the Dutch East Indies, Java 
was rich in rice, quinine, oil, and manganese. It was de¬ 
fended by a not-altogether reliable native force of 100,000, 
plus some obsolete planes, several Dutch destroyers and 
submarines, remnants of the American fleet that had escaped 
from the Philippines, and several British and Australian war¬ 
ships. An American attempt to strengtlien the defense of 
Java turned into a major loss when the U.S. tender Langley, 
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carrying fighter planes for Java, was sunk by Japanese bomb 
ers. 

The Nipponese proceetied warily. On December 24, 1941, 
a small force landed at I nching and a week later another 
army stormed ashore at Brunei, both in British North Bor 
neo, and captured the oil fields there. At the same time, be¬ 
cause of British resistance at Singapore, the Japanese turned 
farther east, driving in to the northern coastline of Neu 
(iuinea and landing troops at Rabaul in New Britain. 

The first Japanese strike at Java came through the Macas¬ 
sar Straits. There, on January 23-28, 1942, four American 
destroyers, assisted by units of the Dutch navy, inflicted seri¬ 
ous losses on an enemy convoy. The damage was stated as 
15 transports sunk, 22 damaged. 

But the victory was only momentary. At the end of Febru 
ary 1942 a motley Allied licet, consisting of five cruisers and 
nine destroyers, all under command of Dutch Admiral HeJ- 
frich, set out to challenge two Japanese flotillas, both of 
which were superior in numbers and firepower. The Battle 
of the Java Sea, the last Allied effort to save Java, was a 
catastrophe for the Allies. This entire fleet fell to the over 
powering Japanese. The battle began on February 27 in the 
late afternoon and lasted for three days until the whole AI 
lied force was wfiped out. 

An Admiralty communique issued on March 14, 1942, 
gave the losses as follows: 5 cruisers, H.M.S. Exeter, 
H.M.A.S. Perth, U.S. Houston, Dutch Java and de Ruyier, 
6 destroyers, H.M.S. Electra, Jupiter, Encounter, Strong¬ 
hold, U.S. Pope, Dutch Kortenaer; 1 sloop, H.M.A.S. Yarra. 
Japanese losses were not known. 

A day after the Battle of the Java Sea the Japanese landed 
in three place.s in Java: at Bantam near Batavia, at Jndra- 
mayu (mid-Java), and at Rembang (110 miles from Sura 
baya ), the last big oil center in the Netherlands East Indies 
ITere was nothing now to stop the conquest of all Java. 

Soon after the fall of Singapore, the Japanese completed 
the subjugation of Sumatra, thus shutting Java off from the 
west. Then came the conquest of Java. Once again, as at Ba¬ 
taan, Singapore, and Rangoon, the Japanese invaders pushed 
inexorably ahead. TTiis time they were served by many well- 
paved roads over which they rushed in record time. By 
Marsh 9, 1942, all the Nefherlands East Indies surrendered, 
relinquishing 98,000 prisoners to the triumphant Japanese. 
Dr. Van Mook, lieutenant Governor General of the Nether- 
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lands East IndiCvS, escaped to Australia, where be informed 
the press: ‘'We are here to collect all the forces we can. . . . 
I here sliould be an end to destroying and retreating.'’ 

Australia was an attractive plum for the Japanese. Posses¬ 
sion of this great island-continent, 2,974,581 square miles, 
would round out the Japanese Now Order in the Pacific. As 
early as February 1942 the Nipponese bombed Port Darwin, 
\hc only major naval base in North Australia. During the 
next two months, the Japanese methodically tried to isolate 
!t)c great continent from the north, occupying New Britain, 
New Ireland, the Admiralty Islands, the Gilbert Islands, and 
parts of New Guinea, 

Australia alone could not stem the tide of Japanese con- 
(jucst. General Mac Arthur, who arrived there on March 17, 
'942, immediately began to set up a defense system. Heavy 
military and naval reinforcements began to Bow in from the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, some Japanese strategists called for abandon¬ 
ment of the attempt to invade North Australia and for strik¬ 
ing instead against Sydney and Melbourne on the southeast¬ 
ern coast. Holding these great cities, they would await at 
their leisure the fall of the rest of the continent. Next would 
conic the cutting of the American-Australian lifeline at New 
(-'alcdonia and New Zealand. 

For six months the triumphant Japanese had pushed pell- 
mell through Allied defeases in the Pacific. Enough was 
enough. Both British and Americans were sick to death of 
the long series of ignominious retreats. 

In the first week of May 1942, American observation 
planes discovered a heavy concentration of enemy shipping 
in the ("oral Sea separating Australia from the Solomon Is¬ 
lands. The naval and air battle had already begun off the 
Solomon Islands when part of the Japanese inva.sion Beet 
was intercepted by IJ.S. naval and air forces. The battle was 
resumed on May 7-8 in the Goral Sea. 

I'he great Battle of the Coral Sea was the first naval en¬ 
gagement in history in which surface ships did not exchange 
a shot. On May 9 the Japane.se fleet withdrew northward, 
presumably to join the main concentration of Nipponese 
shipping power. But not before American planes from the 
Lexington and Yorktown had sunk seven major enemy war¬ 
ships: the Japanese carrier Ryukyu, four cruisers, and two 
destroyers, while heavily damaging another carrier, three 
cruisers, and three destroyers. 
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Anierican losses, loo. were heavy, including the carrier 
Le.x'm^ton, one ilestroyer, and one tanker. Although both 
iorces withdrew sinuillaneousiy, the IJ.S. had begun to cork 
up Japanese expansion. 

lapan at Flood Crest 

The Battle of the Total Sea was the Japanese high-water 
mark. 

For the time being the war lords of Tokyo had to be con 
tent to digest their glutting gains. They had chalked up a re 
markable score-—in six months they had acquired control oi 
a huge empire over s.OOO miles of ocean, with millions oi 
square miles of land and millions ot people, a vast area run¬ 
ning west to east between India and Hawaii and north te 
south from Siberia to Australia. More, in a hold jump ihev 
had occupied Attu and Kiska, the w'cslemmost isles of the 
Aleutian Archipelago, from which they could threaten Alas 
ka and even mainland North America. 

The master plan seemed to he working to perfection 
lime after time the Japanese had appeared at critical points 
with overwhelming superiority, operating from bases reck 
oned only hundreds ol miles from Tokyo, while the Amen 
cans had to move their lorccs in terms of thousands of miles, 
ft was truly a phenomenal expansion—and no one coukl 
predict its end. 

The tall ot the Philippines, Malaya, Bunna, and the Dutcfi 
fiast Indies brought (he red sun of Japan into dangeroiu 
pro.ximity to India. Already the Andaman Islands in tin' 
Bay of Bengal were in Japanese hands. 

What about India? London was concerned about the dc- 
terioralion in Anglo-Indian relations and the possibility that 
India might be next on the Japanese timetable. The Indian 
army and Indian industry had been contributing to the Brit¬ 
ish war effort, but at the same time there was a wadespread 
sentiment of defeatism and disillusion throughout the cotin 
try. Agitators claimed that the British were using the war as 
an excuse to postpone indefinitely any progress toward In 
dian independence. In London there was resentment when 
it was reported that Indians had given substantial aid to thi 
Japanese in Burma. 

In March 1942 the British government sent Sir Stafford 
Cripps to Delhi to mend British fences in India. He was 
authorized to suggest to Indian leaders that iminediaielv 
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after the war there would be created a self-governing Indian 
t-nion, with Dominion status, the right to secede from the 
( ommonwealth, and a constitution to be drafted by the In¬ 
dians themselves. But Cripps made it clear that, as long as 
the war lasted, the British government of India, the Viceroy 
and his assistants, must and would retain responsibility for 
Indian defense. 

The discussions were long and exhaustive. Mohammed Ah 
linnah and the Moslem l^eague at first seemed favorably dis¬ 
posed toward the offer. But the Hindu Indian Nationalists, 
or C ongress l^arty, flatly demanded independence “here and 
now.“ Mahatma Ciandhi, long-time thorn in the paw of the 
British lion, dismissed the offer as “a postdated check on a 
bank that is obviously crashing," and called lor a revived 
campaign of noncodperation with Britain and nonresistance 
to lapan. There were wild riots, which subsided only after 
Gandhi and other Indian leaders were arrested and clapped 
into jail. 

1 he CTipps mission failed to focus Indian public opinion 
against Japan. India continued to fight on the Allied side 
without much enthusiasm but with the belief that after the 
war the victorious Allies might be inclined to support her 
demand lor independence. 



chapter 12 

The United States at War 


, . . Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
—Menry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
“llie Building of the vShip” 


Behemoth: Forging the Tools of Victory 

Pearl Harbor brought the United States into the war as a 
totally involved participant. Until this point the defense pro 
gram had been limited to the continental United States and 
strategic parts of the Western Hemisphere. In May 1940 
the United Stales had only a small regular army, a one-ocean 
navy, and a modest air force. Now, with war on a dozen 
global fronts, it became necessary to revamp civilian peace 
time economy. President Roosevelt’s four-point progran>— 
increased defenses, domestic preparatioas, hemisphere soli¬ 
darity, and Ixnd-I .ease—went into high gear. 

Swift steps were taken to provide the necessary men. Man¬ 
power resources were placed by executive order in the hands 
of a nine-man War Manpower Commission (W.M.C.), es¬ 
tablished in April 1942. The draft age was lowered to 18, 
and all males between 18 and 38 were subjected to selective 
service, with deferments limited to war industries, agricul¬ 
ture, the clergy, and hardship cases. An army of 12,000,000 
men (and 200,(K)0 women) was organized, equipped, and 
trained. Equally phenomenal was the expansion of naval 
construction and air power. The United States emerged as a 
Great Power equipped to maintain parity with any nation, 
on land, sea, or air. 

The first and immediate concern was control of the seas. 
*Mt is only by shipping,” said Churchill in a secret session of 
the British Parliament in 1942, “that the United States or in¬ 
deed we ourselves can intervene either in the eastern or the 
western theatre.” Almost overnight appeared a tremendous 
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bridge of ships, without which the Allies could neither have 
continued the struggle nor survived. The United States be¬ 
came the leading shipbuilding nation of the world, produc¬ 
ing 28,000,000 gross tons from January 1, 1942, to the end 
of the war, thereby easily replacing the 21,000,000 tons lost 
lo enemy action. By 1945 the United Stales and Britain, de¬ 
spite losses, had more merchant shipping than had existed 
in the entire world in 1939. line Americans, reducing the 
period of construction from 30 to seven weeks, produced 
1 iberly ships in sections, put them together like automobiles 
v>n assembly lines. 

Over this bridge of ships millions of tons of war materials 
were ferried to Britain. The convoy system was so successful 
ihat of 17,000 vessels sailing under American naval protec- 
lion only 17 were sunk by U-boats. Giant liners, the Queen 
Uizabeth, the Queen Mary, and others, transported more 
ihan 200,000 troops in five years without sighting a subma¬ 
rine. 

The home front was protected by rigid security measures, 
rherc was little trouble from the dissident political groups. 
During the period ol neutrality American Communists had 
been violently antiwar. But when Hiller invaded Russia, 
they became zealous supporters of the Allied cause and con¬ 
sistently supported the government in its war measures. 

The problem of the AJ.A/s (Americans of Japanese An¬ 
cestry) in both Hawaii and California was handled unwisely 
and clumsily, especially on the mainland. The A.J.A.’s were 
divided into the Issei, born in Japan and ineligible for 
American citizenship, and the Nisei, the second generation, 
Arncrican-born and American citizens by virtue of the Four¬ 
teenth Amendment. In addition, there were some of the 
third generation, or Sansei. 

In Hawaii the A.J.A.'s numbered fully a third of the popu¬ 
lation. Grave fears were expressed as to what they would do 
in the event of a Japanese invasion. There were demands 
that all be interned or be sent to the mainland, but they were 
needed for the labor supply and were allowed to remain in 
their homes. As it turned out, the Hawaiian Japanese soon 
revealed their intention of remaining loyally at work. They 
participated in every type of defense activity and worked 
hard to prove their patriotism. 

In California the Americans of Japanese descent consti¬ 
tuted only a small part of the population, under two per 
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cent. But here, in response to a public outcry about espio¬ 
nage and sabotage, all the Japanese in California, aliens and 
citizens alike, were removed from the immediate vicinity of 
the West Coast. Under military orders they were sent to 
“rel(x:ation camps,” hastily constructed in the interior. Here 
they lived under far frojn satisfactory conditions. The entire 
move was ill-advised, unreasonable, unfair, unnecessary, 
Tlie Japanese evacuees, with few exceptions, conducted 
themselves in a dignified manner. Those A.J.A.’s who 
fought in the American army compiled a superb record, de¬ 
spite what amounted to petty persecution of their families. 

In June 1942 the Federal Bureau of Investigation arrested 
eight Nazi saboteurs who had been landed by U-boat on the 
l ong Island and Florida coasts. All eight were convicted by 
secret military tribunal; six were electrocuted and the other 
two were given long prison terms. On July 23, 1942, 28 in¬ 
dividuals, including among others William Dudley Pellcy 
and Gerald Winrod, were indicted as seditionists (the indict¬ 
ments were dismissed in 1946 and the Department of Justice 
was rebuked by the court for “lack of diligence” in prosecu 
tion). But so effective was the work against saboteurs and 
fifth columnists that the United States, unlike other conn 
tries, had virtually no difficulties with internal enemies. 

The industrial economy was strengthened by special atten¬ 
tion to rationing and price controls. Rationing was begun on 
December 27, 1941, first with automobile tires, and then 
extended to sugar, coffee, gasoline, meat, fats and oils, but¬ 
ter, cheese, processed foods, and shoes. The Office of Price 
Administration (O.P.A.), established on January 30, 1942, 
fixed price ceilings on all commodities with the exception 
of farm products and set up rent controls in defense areas. 

I'o meet the labor shortage, President Roosevelt, on Feb- 
niary 9, 1943, decreed a minimum work week of 48 hours, 
with time-and-a-half for the extra eight hours. On April 8, 
1942, the War Manpower Commission froze 27,000,000 
workers in their jobs, and the President issued a hold-the-line 
order freezing prices, wages, and salaries. The Smith-Con- 
nally Anti-vStrike Act, June 25, 1943, made strikes illegal in 
plants seized by the government, and unioas were held liable 
for damage suits for failure to give 30 days* notice of inten¬ 
tion to strike in war industries. 

Top priority was given to the business of strangling the 
enemy’s industries. A series of specially appointed agencies 
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went to work on a classified system of specific allocations of 
all strategic war materials. The Anglo-American Blockade 
( omrnittee systematically starved the German economy by 
cutting off key commodities. The Germans desperately of¬ 
fered a hundred times the peacetime prices for such irre¬ 
placeable industrial items as diamonds for cutting tools, 
tungsten, platinum, and ball bearings. By preclusive pur¬ 
chasing, buying regardless ol price, the Allies prevented the 
enemy from obtaining these critical industrial materials. 
Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Switzerland, and Sweden, which 
might have furnished such materials, were discouraged by 
the threat of blacklisting. 

Astronomical was the multiplication of American produc- 
lion. It was said to be one of the wonders of the modern 
world, but this ‘‘miracle of production'’' could be traced to 
three bedrock elements that went into it: higher prices; more 
people at work; longer hours of work. On January 1.3, 1942, 
President Roosevelt appointed Donald M. Nelson as chair¬ 
man of the War Production Board (W.P.B.) to mobilize the 
ftation's resources for the total war effort. From tens of 
thousands ol factories working around the clock came fin¬ 
ished tools of war, more war materiel than produced by the 
rest of the world combined. It was an awesome example of 
audacious planning, mass activity, prodigious energy. Indus¬ 
trial leaders and millions of workers labored in harmony in 
the most gigantic production program in the history of man¬ 
kind. There could be no slowdowns with the sons of both 
rich and poor at the battlefronts. 

The days of business as usual were past. Within a year 
after Pearl Harbor the United Slates was equaling the entire 
Axis war production though the latter had a decade's head 
start. By 1943 the Americans were far ahead. By the end of 
the war the United Stales had produced 296,601 plaues, 
87,000 tanks, 2,434,553 trucks, 17,400,000 rifles, 315.000 
pieces of field artillery, and 4,200,000 tons of artillery shells. 
Those were the figures that meant destruction of the Axis. 

It was a costly process, placing a tremendous burden upon 
American credit. By the end of the war the national debt had 
risen from $50,000,000,000 to over $250,000,000,000, and 
the annual budget from $10,000,000,000 to $100,000,000,- 
000. Before the United States went to war, 90 per cent of the 
national revenue had been allocated to civilian needs; by the 
end of the war, with a budget increased tenfold, the figures 
were reversed and 90 per cent of the enormous American 
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production was being devoted to war needs. Tax rates spi¬ 
raled to meet these huge costs; the American people bor 
rowed against future income to pay for the war. 

Further steps were taken to strengthen hemisphere soli¬ 
darity. At the Rio de Janeiro Conference, January 15 -28, 
1942, the representatives of 21 American republics voted to 
recommend to their respective governments a break in dip 
lomatic relations with the Axis. There was one discordant 
note—on August 16, 1944, the United States froze Argen 
iina’s gold assets in the United States because of that nation’s 
refusal to cooperate fully against the Axis. In March 1942 
air bases were established in Guatemala to defend the Pana¬ 
ma C anal Zone. There were friendly greetings between 
President Roosevelt and President Getulio Vargas of Brazil 
( January 28, 1942), and between President Roosevelt and 
President Avila C amacho of Mexico (April 21, 1942). 

l .end-Lease mounted steadily, lire record was astounding 
By April 1944 some $3(),()()0,()(K),000 had been spent, ol 
which $20,000,0()0,(K)() went to the British, $4,()00,0(H),000 
to Soviet Russia, $2,000,000,000 to l^itin America, anil 
$500,0()(),00() to C4una. At this time, of every dollar the 
United States was spending to fight the Axis, 14 cents wenl 
to Lend-Lease. At the end of the war the total of Lend-Lease 
amounted to the astronomical figure of $50,226,845,.387. 

To Britain went over 25,0(K),()()0 tons of construction sup¬ 
plies, $1 ,(K)0,000,000 worth of ordnance, the same amount 
in tanks and military vehicles, 5,750,000 tons of steel, 500, 
000 tons of other metals, several hundred thousand tons ol 
high explosives. 

To Soviet Russia, over dangerous sea and land routes, 
went a total of $4,750,000,000 in war materiel. Without 
this stream of supplies Soviet Russia might not have sur¬ 
vived Hitleris blows. 

7 he effects of Lend-Lease were felt on every battlefield on 
the globe—in Soviet Russia, the Middle E'^ast, China, India, 
the South Pacific. Tlie Axis was literally engulfed under a 
sea of American war production. Equally important were 
the tremendous supplies of foodstuffs sent to the Allies. In 
the spring of 1941, when there were only a few weeks of re¬ 
serve rations in England, the first Lend-lxase ship carrying 
cheese, evaporated milk, and eggs appeared in British waters 
at precisely the critical moment, 

l.end-Lease was not entirely a one-way affair. The process 
in reverse increased steadily as the war went on. ITie Allies 
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on their part supplied the United States with goods and serv- 
jces valued at nearly $S,()()(),000,000. By the middle of 1044 
the British had repaid more than $2,000,000,000 in supplies 
given our troops abroad. The Russians repaid by silently 
pointing to the mounds ot Na/.i corpses on Soviet soil. 



chapter 13 

New World of the Triumphant Axis 

This hand, to tyrants ever sworn the foe. 
For Freedom only deals the deadly blow; 
Then sheathes in cairn re/utse the vengeful blade. 
For f;cn(le peace in Freedom's hallowed shade. 

—John Quincy Adams, Written in an 
Album, 1842 

France has lost a battle, she has not lost the war, 
—Gencnd Cbajles cic Gaulle, from l.ojidon, 

June 18, 1940 


Hitler's New Order in Europe 

For the Allies 1942 was a year of dismay. Hitler was on the 
way to enclosing the entire Mediterranean and the Near 
Fast in a huge vise. Then, moving eastwiird, he would estab¬ 
lish contact with the Japanese, who had themselves already 
carved out a huge Pacific empire. 

F^ew people then knew, wrote General George C. Mar¬ 
shall later, “how close Germany and Japan were to complete 
domination of the worUr’ and “how^ thin the spread of Al¬ 
lied survival has been stretched.” 

There was a glimmering hope. By 1942, 28 nations, rep¬ 
resenting Europe, Asia, and both Americas, had joined the 
Western-Soviet war against the Axis. All were pledged to 
fight to the end against the Axis and under no circumstances 
to sign a separate peace. To this great combination President 
Roosevelt gave the name United Nations. Before the end of 
the war another 21 nations joined the coalition against the 
Axis. 

C/ermany was still powerful. In April 1942 the Wehrmacht 
had between 260 and 300 divisions (25 armored or tank 
divisions, 35 motorized divisions, at least 200 infantry divi¬ 
sions, from 4-8 airborne divisions), altogether between 
7,000,000 and 10,(KJ0,000 troops. In the German Navy there 
were a half-dozen battleship.s, at least a dozen cniisers, two 
carriers, 30 to 40 destroyers, and from 125 to 175 subma¬ 
rines. In the LMftwaffe there were from five to seven air fleets 
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with well over 5,000 tactical planes. And best of all from 
Hitler's viewpoint these men were thoroughly trained, effi¬ 
cient, and in high morale. The incredible dream of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf, once dismissed as the ravings of a niegalo- 
fnaniac, seemed to be on the way to realization, fn the fall of 
1042, as the war swung into its fourth year, the little man of 
Berchtesgaden was even more satisfied with the way things 
were going. 

With great glee the Fuehrer harangued his cronies on the 
siatus of the New Order of the Cireatcr Cierman Fieich. He 
animated that he himself, the greatest German of all time, 
was well on the way to becoming the undisputed master of 
burope, of a self-sufficient, self-sustaining continent, uncon¬ 
querable from the outside, secure under the tyranny inside, 
an impregnable fortress that would last a thousand years. 
And in the future there was the delectable prospect of world 
power. The Germans would no longer be a Fo/k ohne Raiim 
(a people without space). 

In sole command would be the self-confident Teutonic 
Herrenvolk, a monolithic ruling class, lords of the earth. 
They alone would control continental industry, the huge 
estates, the great fortresses, the new Autobahnen, super¬ 
highways spreading like the key lines of a spider web from 
one end of Europe to another. 

Beneath the Germanic Aryan-Nordic masters would be 
two-score occupied nations, all organized like medieval fiefs 
for the benefit of the master race. The low ly Hilisvolk, '‘the 
helping people,*’ 250,000,000 serfs, would do the dirty work 
for their lords and masters. Starved and submissive, these 
inferior human beings would be given just enough education 
to read directions. Denied medical attention, they would 
eventually die off, and good riddance. 

To Nazi Germany flowed a huge supply of labor, mate¬ 
rials, and money—workers from France and Belgium, food¬ 
stuffs from Denmark, oil from Rumania, grain and coal 
from Poland. Europeans watched helplessly as their young 
men, machinery, horses, cattle, and grain were systematically 
expropriated, piled into endless trains, and sent to the heart¬ 
land of the Teutonic “master race.” In one year alone the 
German confiscation of property by seizure, fines, and repa¬ 
rations reached a total of .$36,000,000,000. It was plunder¬ 
ing on an unprecedented scale. Those liistoric loot-players, 
the Huns, the Vandals, the Goths, were, in cxmiparison, 
mere pin-money operators. 
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There were many favorable signs for the Fuehrer's per- 
sonal astrologer. It seemed that Hitler had suppressed the 
lesistance movement and had driven it underground. He had 
so heavily fortified the whole Atlantic coastline from Nor 
way to the Pyrenees that any attempt to storm it was almost 
certain to meet disaster. His sea-sharks were devouring 
enemy shipping at a highly satisfactory rate. He saw no 
prospect of a second Allied front in the west. He had in 
flicted one reverse after another on his enemies. In North 
Africa his desert troops were only a few miles from Alexan¬ 
dria, and the conquest of Hgypt seemed inevitable. 

I rue. Hitler had failed to take Leningrad and Moscow in 
the cast. That was regrettable. But he had one foot in Stalin¬ 
grad and he would soon sweep up the Volga to drive on 
Moscow' from tlic east. Any sensible person conid see that 
it w'as only a matter of time? His armies were already deep 
in the oil-rich Caucasus; he had won the Maikop oil fields: 
he would cut the American supply route in the Middle Fas* 
to vSoviet Russia; and then he would make a juncture witli 
honorable, honorary Aryan allies, the Japanese. 

No liberating reforms, like those of the French Revolu¬ 
tion and Napoleon, followed in the wake of (ierman con- 
qticst. Divide et impera! Hitler knew how to divide the oc- 
copied nations and rule them by force. 

The Fuehrer revived the national diiTerenccs between 
Czechs and vSlovaks, between Flemings and Walloons, be 
tween Seibs and Croats, and played one against the other. 
He treated each nation according to its value for his war 
machine, its “racial” character, and the degree of resistance 
it had show'n to him in the past. He gave those people who 
produced food and war materiel for Germany a strict but 
orderly administration. Thus, the Danes, who rated as good 
Nordics, were granted what amounted to German citizen¬ 
ship and were honored by being taken into the Anti-Comin¬ 
tern Pact. But those who incurred his wrath he treated with 
unparalleled brutality. 

Hitler split his New Order into several categories of varied¬ 
ly governed areas. First were the territories annexed and in¬ 
corporated into the Third Reich. Subjected to Nazi Gleich- 
schaltimg (coordination) were Austria, the vSudctenland, 
Alsace-Lorraine, Mernel, Danzig, Teschen, Eupen, Mal- 
mt3dy, I uxemburg, parts of Slovenia, and areas of East and 
West Prussia. 

Next were the two territories, Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
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neither incorporated into Germany but regarded as parts of 
a (jrenter Germany. Hiller had only contempt for the 
C zechs, whose country he had dismembered before the war. 
The central portion of Czechoslovakia became an autono¬ 
mous area known as the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia^ 
administered by a Reich Protector, and designed for future 
colonization. 

In Czechoslovakia the Gestapo began a policy of terror 
against civilians, a campaign that rose to a horrible climax, 
in l^Ml Hitler replaced Baron Konstantin von Neuralh with 
Rein hard Heydrich as Reich Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Heydrich, in his late thirties, had originally been a 
naval officer but had been expelled from the officer corps for 
‘conduct unbecoming to an officer and a gentleman” in 
connection with a young girl. A vicious sadist, he went to 
extremes in his assignment to frighten the Czechs into sub¬ 
mission. 

Driven to desperation, Czech patriots on May 27, 1942, 
attempted to assassinate Heydrich. The assailants escaped 
and the Germans decreed a state of emergency in the Pro¬ 
tectorate. On June 4 Heydrich died of his wounds. Six days 
later, the German authorities, suspecting that Lidice har¬ 
bored the killers, wiped out the entire village. Every male 
adult was murdered and the women and children were dis¬ 
persed throughout central Europe. 

The Nazis admitted the massacre, one of the most ruth¬ 
less reprisals in history. They were never allowed to forget it. 

Hitler reserved his most brutal treatment for the Poles. 
They were, he said, a subspecies of mankind, the scum of 
the earth, fit only for the conqueror’s boot. He incorporated 
the western parts of Poland into Greater Germany and set 
up the central provinces as the Government General of 
Poland under the whiplash administration of Hans Frank. 
He saw to it that Poland's political and intellectual leaders 
were systematically slaughtered. 

To the next group of countries, considered of strategic 
importance, Hitler sent his personal satraps. Occupied 
France and the British C hannel islands (occupied by the 
Ciermans on June 30~July 1, 1940) he placed under the 
administration of Ciencral Otto von Stuelpnagel (1940- 
1942) and then of Cjcneral Karl Friedrich von Stuelpnagel 
(1944“ 1945). General Freiherr Alexander von Falken- 
hausen was sent to govern Belgium and a section of northern 
France. 
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Another category included those countries under semi 
civilian, supposedly autonomous, rule. Norway was placed 
under Reich CornmiSvSioner Joseph Terboven, assisted by 
the oily collaborationist Vidkun Quisling; Holland under 
Reich C ommissioner Artur von Seyss-Inquart. 

Id the Ostland and the Ukraine were sent German corn- 
Tnissioners responsible to Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi philoso¬ 
pher and special Reicli Minister for Eastern Occupied 
Territories. Denmark was allowed to retain her own mon¬ 
arch and parliament. 

The pattern of Nazi occupation was repeated in the 
Balkans. A rigid pro-Nazi regime was established in 1941, 
in Yugoslavia, after large portions of the country word 
awarded to neighboring Italy, Hungary, and Bulgaria. Huni 
gary was given half of Transylvania; Bulgaria was awardee^ 
parts of Serbia, Thrace, and the Dobruja; and Rumania 
was given 1 ransnistria. An Italian vice-regent was sent to 
ad m i n i s tc r Alb a n i a. 

Throughout this patchwork of annexed, occupied, and 
controlled satellite states. Hitler sent Nazi raiding squads 
to replenish labor for the German war effort. Invading 
homes, appearing suddenly at street corners and railroad 
station, the S.S. (Schutz-Staffein squads, the “elite,” disci 
phned, black-shirted Nazi bodyguards assigned to special 
missions) indiscriminately rounded up thousands, herded 
them to assembly points, and then shipped them like cattle, 
in freight cars without elementary sanitation, back to the 
Reich. 

Inside Germany, under the whip of their masters, the cap¬ 
tives were forced to make munitions, repair roads, mine coal, 
work in the fields. Nearly 5,000,000 unfortunates, of whom 
about 1,000,000 were Poles, were imported into Germany, 
where they were housed in primitive campus, fed just enough 
to maintain life, and forced to undergo unspeakable tortures. 
Regularly flogged, the slave laborers endured all the insults 
their sadistic guards could invent. 

For the Jews of Europe the New Order was literally hell 
on earth. As conqueror of Europe, Hitler translated his 
psychopathic hatred of the Jews into a vast and terrible pro¬ 
gram. To him, as to his intellectual and emotional master, 
the great composer, Richard Wagner, the Jews were “the 
plastic demons of the decline of mankind.” First in Poland 
and later in Germany the Jews were subjected to a cam¬ 
paign of vilification, torture, and annihilation without paral- 
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lei in the story of civilization. More than 400,000 Jews died 
c)[ blows, bullets, disease, or hirnger in and around Warsaw 
during the Nazi occupation. Prom February 1940 to June 
1942 the entire Jewish community was systematically hu¬ 
miliated and eventually exterminated. 

In a diary kept by one of the victims appeared this entry: 
“An eight-year old child went mad. Screamed, ‘1 want to 
steal, i want to rob, I want to eat, I want to become a Ger¬ 
man!' ” In the piercing cry of this child, in this horrible per¬ 
version of the wili-to~survive, was epitomized the grotesque- 
ness, the moral atrophy, the vileness of Flitler's New Order. 
Phis was human existence at its nadir. 

Ihe policy of genocide, the attempted destruction of 
whole ethnic groups, was one of the cardinal Nazi sins 
against mankind. A generation reared to question the too- 
otlen fabricated atrocity talcs of World War I became only 
slowly aware of the real German horrors of World War I!. 
Not until after the war was the whole rotten story of mass 
extermination told. 

Rascals and Mountebanks: The Collaborators 

Aml>itious men, intoxicated by the success of Nazi arms, 
Hocked to the standard of the crooked cross. 

It was a variegated lot of .scoundrels and adventurers. 
In Holland there were Anton Adrian Mussert, leader of the 
Dutch Fascists, and Rost van Tonningen; in Belgium it was 
Leon Dcgrelle, founder of the Rexist Party, Fascists; in 
Denmark the chief of the Nazi fifth column was Fritz 
Clausen; in Finland there were the pro-Nazi president, Rysto 
Ryti, and a temporary resident, the Norwegian Knut Ham¬ 
sun, world-famous novelist known for his portrayals of life 
among farmers and laborers. 

To patriots the most contemptible recreant of all was 
Major Vidkun Quisling, who contributed his name to similar 
traitors and fifth columnists. Head of the Norwegian Nazis, 
Quisling had been minister of war for a brief period in 
1932-1933. In this position he had appointed a number of 
pro-Nazi garrison commanders who promptly surrendered 
their charges to the Germans when Hitler invaded Norway 
in April 1940. Hitler rewarded him by making him puppet 
ruler of Noi^way. As totalitarian proconsul, Quisling ruled 
Norway for more than four years, only to be executed after 
the war by his countrymen. 
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Who can say what were the motives of the band of quis¬ 
lings. who, unlike the majority of their countrymen, accepted 
the fierverted ideology of Nazism? There were probably 
many reasons. Some turncoats w-ere convinced Fascists, who 
decided it was wise to ride the wave of the future. Others 
were power-mad men who believed that Hitler was invinci 
ble and that it would be both advisable and profitable to 
mount the Nazi bandwagon. Some concluded that the best 
w^ay for their country to ride out the tornado of Hitlerism 
was to compromise with the invaders and accept a sub¬ 
servient status until help could come from the West, Still 
others saw in collaboration the most effective way to combat 
Bolshevism. Finally, there were the confused and bewildered 
who against their will were impressed into service by their 
Nazi masters. 

Vichy France was the classic home of large-scale col¬ 
laboration, On June 14, T)4(), the cabinet of Paul Rcynaud 
resigned under the onus of military defeat, whereupon the 
collaborators assumed control. Marshal Henri Petain, ven¬ 
erated hero ot Verdun, the great battle of World War 1. 
became premier with Pierre Laval as foreign secretary, and 
Admiral Jean Frangois Darlan as minister of marine. The 
government sued for an armistice with Germany, signed on 
June 22, 1940, which split France into a northern section 
occupied by the Ciernians and a .southern area under French 
administration with its capital at Vichy. 

On July 10, 1940, the Chamber of Deputies and the Sen¬ 
ate, in joint session as the National Assembly, awarded un¬ 
limited power to Marshal Petain by a vote of 569-80, As 
Chief of the State, Petain abolished the presidency, sent the 
Chamber and vSenate home indefinitely (he could not elimi¬ 
nate them altogether), and set up Vichy France as a cor 
porative slate. 

Marshal Petain’s “national revolution” rejected the old 
watchwords of “Uberty, Equality, Fraternity” in favor of 
the new totalitarian ideology of “Work, Family, Father- 
land.” Vichy France, taking the path of collaboration with 
Nazi Germany, became an undisguised police state with 
the usual secret police, imprisonments without trial, depor¬ 
tations, and executions. There was the familiar pattern of 
coordination: the press was gagged; cetLsorship and controls 
w'ere instituted; strikes and lockouts were made illegal: youth 
organizations were set up under state control, as in Germany 
and Austria; laws were promulgated against the Jews. 
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Hard on the heels of the conquering Germans came ex¬ 
perts of the “Eiconomic Mobile Units,” ordered to strip 
French industry for the benefit of the Third Reich. Nazi 
thinking ran along these lines—since France was slated to 
be an agricultural storehouse in Hitler’s New Or<lcr, she 
would not need any machinery to make luxury items for 
export throughout the world, I'he Ciermans left intact those 
factories which they could use for their owm ends. 

“France,” proclaimed one of Hitler’s economic experts, 
“must remain agriculturak We shidl move her industry to 
the Ruhr, leaving her unburdened by mechanical things. 
Ihe New Order cannot tolerate mlslUs.” 

How^ was it possible for France, home of the Fnlighten- 
ment, of democracy, liberalism, egalitarianism, constitu¬ 
tionalism, tolerance, and decency, to descend to this lowly 
status as Hitler’s lackey? i’hc defeat of their armies had left 
Frenchmen contused, bewildered, stupefied. Many turned 
to Vichy because the situation seemed to provide for no 
alternative. Hitler held some 2,0()0,0(K) f^’rench prisoners of 
war, whom he used to blackmail the French people into 
acquiescence. Frenchmen wanted to save these men, as well 
as Paris and other French cities, from German vengeance. 

There is another explanation, perhaps a bit more subtle, 
llicre had always been a strong minority of Frenchmen 
who continued to believe in those principles of authority 
(veneration of the strong man) and discipline (obedience 
to the strong man) they associated with the Old Regime 
and the Napoleonic legend. The liberal-democratic ideology 
of 1789, 1848, and 1875 had clashed repeatedly with the 
authoritarian tradition of Napoleon Bonaparte and louis 
Napoleon, in Petairi and Vichy these minority Frenchmen 
saw an answer to their hopes. France w^ould not forever 
remain under German control, they reasoned, but would 
eventually seek its own way along authoritarian lines. Hence, 
they would support Vichy until the current unpleasantness 
was over and Frenchmen could get out from under the 
German heel. They would accept the transitory situation 
and look hopefully to a better future. 

To the enraged resistance lighters of the underground this 
way the way of treason. They would have none of it. 

Resistance: Occupied Europe Hits Back 

With the European Continent in his hands, Flitler was 
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ofTered an opportunity such as had been accorded few men 
in the past. 

BiU the Cierman Fuehrer made a fundamental mistake 
Had he oOered the defeated nations a dignified role in a 
reorganized Europe, he might well have been able to con¬ 
solidate his conquests. He might even have received strong 
and valuable support lor his war against the Soviet Union. 
But instead, with squarehcaded lack of foresight, he pro¬ 
nounced his New Order to be the rule of the master German 
Race over inferior peoples. He would use local traitors in 
the process of consolidating his iron control over the occu¬ 
pied countries. 

Unfortunately for Hitler, the collaborators never formed 
more than a small malignancy on the body of Occupied 
Europe. Once the shock of occupation wore olT, resistance 
increased everywhere. Hiller had hoped to turn his victims 
into submissive slaves. Instead, he was faced with obstrep¬ 
erous, recalcitrant bands of vengeance-minded foes—in 
France the Maquis (after the French for underbrush), in 
Poland the guerrillas, in Yugoslavia the Chetniks and Parti¬ 
sans, in Greece the Andartes. These resistance groups made 
life miserable lor the “master race” from one end of the 
continent to the other. 

The pattern was European-wide. Armed bands sniped at 
Germans from the hills and at night sneaked down to derail 
trains, blow up bridges, clear roadblocks, and explode ain- 
jTiunition dumps, GiierriJlas fell on isolated sentinels and 
cut their throats; they knifed or garroted German officers in 
tlie dark and dumped their bodies into canals and rivers. In 
the factories, humming with war production, members of 
the underground gave go-slow signals, threw sand or pow¬ 
dered glass into the gears of their machines, manufactured 
dud shells, or surreplitiously dropped poison into food being 
canned for the German army. All this was done at the risk 
of torture or death, hut despite vicious reprisals it never 
ceased. 

The underground was well informed. It received informa- 
tioii on what was happening in the war from the the 

British radio, and duly spread it to the people. In return the 
underground supplied l.ondon with a fantastic amount of 
information. Underground railroads (similar to those secret 
routes used in the United States before and during the Civil 
War to facilitate the escape of slaves) helped hundreds of 
Allied airmen and prisoners of war escape from the enemy, 
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Underground newspapers appeared regularly, some mimeo¬ 
graphed, some printed, ail issuing warnings on the activities 
of collaborators and in general keeping alive the urge for 
liberation. 

In rime the resistance movement took on the character 
of a military campaign. Saboteurs trained in England were 
dropped by parachute on the occupied countries to join up 
with local patriots. In Norway, Efolland, and France the 
resistance groups were carefully coordinated, hut in Yugo¬ 
slavia and Greece the various movements fought each other 
with almost as much ferocity as they exhibited against the 
Cjornians. 

For the Germans the task of tracking down this burgeon¬ 
ing resistance was as frustrating as placing a thumb on 
quicksilver, lliey tried every trick in the handbook of war 
to discourage the assiissinations and the sabotage, f’hey exe¬ 
cuted thousands—to no avail. There were always others 
ready to take the places of those tortured and beaten to 
death by Gestapo ageiUs. 

All this mystified Hitler. Knowing little about what went 
on beyond the boixlcrs of Germany and Austria, he assumed 
that other peoples would react in the same way as his docile, 
disciplined, and obedient Ciermans. He never understood 
the power engendered by hatred of the tyrant, by love of 
country, by the urge of freedom. Nor did his phony crusade 
against Bolshevism attract much support. 

The tough fighters of the resistance wanted no Teutonic 
crusaders on their soil, for whatever reasons. Hence the 
heroism, the sacrifice, the war within war, the sullen refusal 
to collaborate. 

From the fiords of Norway and the canals of Amsterdam 
to the beaches of Nice it was much the same—silent death 
to the invader—or, at the least, hamper him and fnistrate 
him. Denmark was .supposed to be a happy and contented 
satellite .state, the .showpJace of Nazism. But the Danes did 
not respond as Hitler had hoped. Although outwardly con¬ 
forming, from king to peasant, they treated the Germans 
with silent contempt. More than 10,GOO Danes escaped to 
join the British army. Some 40,000 others, calling themselves 
“moles,” joined the underground. 

When orders came to transport Danish Jews to Germany 
for execution in gas chambers, the compassionate Danes, 
receiving advance information, sent thousands of the unfor¬ 
tunates on their way to Sweden. To Hitler’s orders that in- 
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creasing supplies of foodstuffs be expropriated in their 
country, the Danes responded by eating themselves (o ex¬ 
haustion so that as little food as possible reached the bellies 
of the hated Germans. The Gestapo worked overtime, send¬ 
ing many thousands to concentration camps and executing 
more than a thousand Danes. Bui the flames of resistance 
in the small country never dimmed. 

It was the same in Norway, systematically plundered ol 
Us merchant marine, its machinery, its movable goods. The 
Nazi proconsul. Major Vidkiin Quisling, tried hard to serve 
his German masters, but the 3d)00,0()0 Norwegians never 
capiuilated. More than 50,0()() escaped, some to Sweden, 
most to Britain and Canada, where they served in the Allied 
armed forces and in the merchant marine. 

During the occupation the Norwegian underground 
secretly transported an average of 20 persons a day to 
Sweden. Led by Paul Berg and Bishop Eivind Berggrav, 
many teachers, ministers, workers, and peasants scorned 
Quisling, treated the Germans with contempt, and struck 
back at the invaders. The extent of the sabotage in Norway 
was so great that Hitler was forced to maintain an army of 
.300,000 men there, troops he could have used elsewhere. 
The Gestapo, moving with customary sadism, put at least 
50,000 Norwegians through the torture chambers. 

The Belgians, old hands at resistance, harried the Germans 
to distraction. Almost immediately after the suiTcnder of 
the Belgian army, German officers found on their doorsteps 
copies of the world’s oldest underground newspaper. Free 
Belgium, “Volume I, New War Series.” The first editorial: 
“Never forget that the Germans are criminals, barbarians, 
murderers! Don’t swallow their lies!” This was infuriating 
to the Germans, who could never track the paper down. It 
was assembled and printed at great risk; copy was passed 
along in hollow canes, umbrellas, and false-bottomed satch¬ 
els. The paper never mis.sed a deadline, though hundreds of 
German agents tried to find its printing plants. 

In Holland, Artur von Scyss-lnquart, the Reich Commis¬ 
sioner, could muster only five per cent of the population as 
active collaborators. The Dutch used their canals as a con¬ 
venient repository for enemy troops whose throats were cut 
in the dark. Some 180,0(X) Hollanders passed through Ger¬ 
man concentration camps, and more than 10,000 of Hol¬ 
land’s .lewish population were transported to Germany and 
to death in the gas chambers. ^ 
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Amsterdam was the scene of one of the most poignant 
episodes of the war. In early August 1944, after spending 
two years of terror hiding in the secret rooms above a spice 
factory, a 15 year-old girl, Anne Frank, her sister, her par¬ 
ents, and lour olliers, were discovered and arrested by the 
Nazis. Anne herself, apparently guilty only of the crime of 
being Jewish, died in the conceutratiou camp at Bergen- 
Bclsen. 

At the beginning of her ordeal, Anne began keeping a 
diary, which had been given to her on her birthday. Several 
weeks before the end she made this entry: “In spite of every¬ 
thing J believe that people are really good at heart. J simply 
cannot build up my hopes on a iouiulation consisting of 
confusion, misery, and death.” 

Other entries: “Surely the time will come when we are 
people again, and not just Jews.” “1 don’t think 1 shall easily 
bow down to the blows that inevitably come to everyone.” 

Anne F^'rank’s diary was found and published in Holland 
in 1947, Fventually it found its way, translated into 21 lan- 
gijagcs, aiound the world. The play, “The Diary of Anne 
Frank,” has been performed on the stages of 30 countries, 
including West Germany, where audiences wept silently as 
the story of the doomed adolescent was unfolded on the 
boards. 

I hc sensitive little Jewish girl of Amsterdam who, despite 
her nightmarish existence, believed that people were still 
basically good, became for some people a legendary figure, 
like the martyred Joan of Arc. Certainly (his unflinching 
child became the final victor over the evil that was Adolf 
Hitler. 

The Nazi terror reached monstrous proportions in F^oland, 
where the resistance matched the ferocity of the invader. 
Poland never had a Quisling or a fifth column. Poles by the 
thousands escaped to form one of the largest fugitive units 
among the Allies and to fight on a score of fronts. In Poland 
the agents of the Gestapo met with an espionage system as 
subtle as their own. 

I he Poles were caught between Nazis and Russians. In 
April 1943 the Germans announced the discovery of the 
bodies of 10,000 Polish ofiicers buried in a common grave 
in the Katyn forest netir Smolensk, and promptly accused 
the Russians of “this inhuman bestiality.” The Polish gov- 
ernincntTn-exile asked for an investigation by the Interna¬ 
tional Red Cross, a request denounced by the Russians. Tlie 
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Katyn incident was never fully clarified. It is known only 
that the cream of the Polish oflicer corps was wiped out in 
one of the most barbaric massacres of all time—either by 
the Germans or the Russians. 

Although the French were shocked into a coma by the 
suddenness of their national disaster, their spirit of resistance 
soon hardened. Most Frenchmen rejected Retain, Laval, and 
the despised Vichy government. More than 100,000 escaped 
to Britain, where they joined the Allies and fought against 
the Axis, lo LavaTs intensive propaganda campaign to 
induce volunteers to serve with the Germans, young F’rench- 
men replied by slipping through the enemy lines to join de 
Ciaulle. 

Resistance was multiplied when Hitler persisted in the 
task oi draining France of all available manpower. German 
agents, in one of the biggest manhunts in history, began to 
search for 4(),()0() Frenchmen lo construct the fortifications 
of Hitler's Fortress Europe. Available Frenchmen disap* 
peared, hiding out in the cities or fleeing the countryside to 
join the Maquis. 

The pace of French resistance quickened in 1941. Old 
poilus, civilians, workmen, students, clerks, and women were 
organized into commando, intelligence, and sabotage units 
There were fourscore resistance newspapers, including 
Combat, Iranc-Tireur, and Liberation. At first these papers 
were mimeographed and later printed, reaching a circula¬ 
tion of half a million daily. Assembly lines in the factories 
mysteriously broke down: trains were derailed; bridges 
blown up; automobiles set afire; communications lines cut. 
Unwary Germans were killed with knives, band grenades, 
and bombs. 

The German authorities began to shoot hostages, as many 
as 50 Frenchmen for every German killed, in a modern, 
more brutal version of the old Frankish Wergeld. But it was 
to no avail. By the time the Allies stormed the Normandy 
beaches, the French underground had developed into an 
army of half a million, an indispensable arm of the invaders. 
The spirit was unconquerable. During the closing months 
of the war, the Maquis began to place posters reading: ‘"Get 
your Hun now; there won't be enough to go around/’ 

At the head of the French resistance was the tall, unbend¬ 
ing figure of General Charles de Gaulle. Tactless, undiplo¬ 
matic, sharp-tongued, but bold and courageous, De (iaulle 
epitomized the French mood for resistance. He had been 
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iindersecretar}" of defense when Paris fell. He escaped to 
London, whence he summoned his countrymen to join him 
in resistance. He sought to coastiUite around himself the 
unity of lacerated France. 

De Gaulle's Free French (later Fighting French) move¬ 
ment soon reached vast proportions. Simultaneously, an¬ 
other resistance group, the Imperial Gouncil, iiniler General 
Henri Giraud, was forged in Algiers, fhe two movements 
consolidated in 1943. French Fquatonal Alrica, the French 
( ameroons. French India, French Oceania, and New Cale¬ 
donia in the Pacific rallied to the Fighting French. 

Without the consent of the British and American govern¬ 
ments the French resistance took possession of the French 
mandates in Syria and Ix'banon and also seized the islands 
of St. Pierre and Mitiuelon. Though alienated by de Ciaulle’s 
haughty demeanor, Churchill and Roosevelt eventually rec¬ 
ognized him as leader of the French resistance (Roosevelt 
not until October 1944). 

'There was fierce opposition to the Germans in Yugoslavia 
and Greece, but in both these countries the resistance forces 
became embroiled in internecine struggles which reduced 
the nations to chaos. 

In Greece the E.A.M. (National ! Jberatioo Movement), 
with the toughest and best-organized tighters, was more pro- 
("omrnunist than anti-Nazi. Some 30,000 strong, the E.A.M. 
waged ferocious war against the E.D.E.vS. (Greek Demo¬ 
cratic Liberation Army). The latter group was supported 
both by the Greek government-in-exile and by the British. 
In October 1944 the British sent 3,000 troops to defend the 
Greek goveimment against elements aiming at its oveithrow. 
Eventually, the E.A.M, was driven to the hills. After the 
war, in the elections of March 1946 the royal family was 
brought back. 

Similarly, there was war-wilhin-war in Yugoslavia. The 
Chetniks, mostly Serbians, serving under General Draja 
Mihailovich, sympathetic to the monarchy, fought indis¬ 
criminately against Cierrnans, hostile Croats, and Commu¬ 
nists. A new leader in the Yugoslav resistance movement 
appeared in Josip Broz, later known as l ito, a Croat by 
birth and a Communist agitator by profession. Tito’s 100,()()0 
followers were so succe.ssful in their guerrilla warfare against 
the Germans that by the end of 1943 they were holding some 
20 Nazi divisions al bay in Yugoslavia. Six ofTensives against 
l ito by Germans and Italians failed to collapse his move- 
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nient. Titos slogan: *‘Deaih to Fascism, Freedom to the 
People!” 

Meanwhile, Tito commenced open warfare against his 
rival, Mihailovich. In late 1943. C hurchill intervened in this 
quarrel by throwing the weight of Anglo-American aid to 
Soviet-sponsored Tito, partly because of Tito’s superior 
strength and partly in vexation over what he believed to be 
Mihailovich's inactivity. ChurchilTs unexpected move 
brought him sharp criticism after the war. 

Elhciently consolidating his power, Tito executed his rival 
in 1946 for “treasonable Fascist activities.” For a time I'ito 
became the darling among Soviet puppets, but the Russians 
found that the marriage was unfortunate. The honeymoon 
lasted until 1948, when Tito was denounced by the Kremlin 
for “deviations from the party line” and as “a traitor to 
C’ommunist solidarity.” 

Tito, asserting that he was only seeking for Yugoslavia 
what Stalin had done for Russia, successfully maintained 
Yugoslavia's independence. From Moscow came surly 
anathema. Titoism was pronounced a dirty word—along 
with Trotskyism. 


Strands of Hope: Governments-in-Exile 

One after another, governments-in-exile were established to 
maintain a framework of organization that would help 
establish the old authority once Hitler was defeated. Most 
set up headquarters in London, and all were recognized as 
members of the United Nations coalition. They took over 
control of fighting contingents and merchant seamen and 
pooled them with Allied units. They broadcast propaganda 
to their peoples at home and kept alive the hope that one day 
they would be liberated. They remained in communication 
with homeland resistance forces, to whom they sent espio¬ 
nage agents, commandos, and supplies. 

As early as 1941, governments-in-exile working in Lon¬ 
don included Belgium, Holland, Luxemburg, Norway, 
C zechoslovakia, and Poland. Most functioned smoothly 
through the worst days of the occupation, but those in 
Eastern Europe became embroiled in struggles between 
liberal” (revolutionary) and reactionary forces. In Den¬ 
mark King C hristian X governed as he had before the occu¬ 
pation, but a Danish Council organized in London in late 
1940 cooperated with the Allies. 
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King l^opold HI of the Belgians refused to escape with 
his ministers. For the remainder of the conflict he lived in 
Belgium and in Germany as a virtual prisoner of war. In his 
absence his brother Charles was elected regent, holding that 
post until Leopold was restored to his throne in .Inly 1950. 
But his disappointed and disgmntled people forced him to 
abdicate within a month in favor ol his 19-year-old son, who 
became Baudouin !. 

Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, her family, and 
her ministers reached I ondon after a dramatic escape. vShc 
returned after the liberation to receive a tumultuous wel¬ 
come. 

Grand Duchess ( harlotte of Luxemburg had a similar 
experience, as did King Haakon VII of Norway. 

Soon after the opening ol hoslilitieti, Eduard Bcne§, for¬ 
mer presirknt of Czechoslovakia, and Jan Masaryk, son 
of the country's founder, Thomas Masaryk, organized a 
Czechoslovak Committee in lA>ndon, which was recognized 
by the United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union (by the 
latter only after the German inva.sion of Russia) as the legal 
govemment of Cz,echos!ovakia. 

The governments-in-exile of Greece, Poland, and Yugo- 
nSlavia functioned from I.ondon but with compounding diffi¬ 
culties, primarily because they were already authoritarian 
to a greater or lessor degree and because of domestic diffi¬ 
culties on the issue of Communism. 

After Greece fell in April 1941, King George II and his 
ministers fled from Athens to Crete, thence to Cairo, and 
finally to London. In Greece itself clashes between rightist 
and leftist forces produced a bitter civil war lasting from 
Becember 4, 1944, to January 11, 1945. ITie liberal forces 
eventually won out. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia and his government went 
through a similar trial. At home the fratricidal clashes be¬ 
tween the monarchist General Diaja Mihailovich and the 
Communist-oriented Marshal Tito culminated with the trL 
umph of Tito and his ‘‘National Communist'’ movement. 

Most complicated of all was the historical tragedy of 
Poland, subjected in late 1939 to its fourth partition. A 
Polish government-in-exile was set up, first in Paris and 
then in I.ondon under General Wladislaw wSikorski. FYom 
1940 to 1942 the Sikorski government functioned smoothly, 
as Polish troops, pilots, and seamen fought on all the major 
battle fronts. Then came a gradual deterioration of relations 
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between the exile government and the vSoviet Union, whose 
aritiies were approaching the former Polish frontier and had 
rso intention of stopping (here. Following the discovery in 
1943 of the Katyn massacre, relations between the two gov- 
ernnienls were broken off. At the height of the crisis Cieneral 
Sikorski was killed in a plane crash, to be succeeded by 
Siahislaw' Mikolajezyk, head of the Peasant Paity, Poland's 
strongest popular group. 

1 he rift between the Soviet Union and Poland brought 
serious concern to b(4h Britain and the United States, both 
of w honi found it impossible to heal the growing estrange*^ 
rnent. Here was the first si^n of rupture between Fast and 
West, later to emerge as the cold war. 

Moscow, without consulting its Western Allies, supported 
the C ommunist partisans of the Lublin administration. At 
the fchcran Conference in November 1943, Stalin induced 
Roosevelt and Churchill to concede the Soviet claim of an 
eastern Polish frontier corresponding to the previous Ciirzon 
IJne. 

Encouraged by the Soviet Union, the Polish underground 
in Warsaw under General Tadeusz Bor~Komorowski rose 
against tlieir German captors, whereupon they were massa¬ 
cred while near-by Russians neglected to come to their aid. 
In London Poles were infuriated by wdiat they called a 
shameless betrayal. 

In December 1944 the Lublin Poles proclaimed them^ 
selves the provisional government of Poland. They were 
promptly recognized by Moscow, but not by Washington 
or London until the Yalta Conference of February 194Si 

B> this time it was clear that the Soviet Union was 
termined to impress its own political pattern not only dH 
Poland but also on the whole of Intermediate Europe, Stalin* 
with his troops already ensconced in the area, had jumped 
the gun in the race for power in the postwar era. 

The Neutrals 

To only a few nations of Europe w^ent the blessings and 
proltts of neutrality. T hese had cither a favorable geographi¬ 
cal IcKation, or a persistent de.sire not to be drawn into the 
war, or, as in the case of Franco .Spain, the ability shrewdly 
to play one side against the other. 

Switzerland, classic home of neutrality, prosperous, snug 
in its protective mountain fortress, stayed out of both World 
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Wars. The Swiss kepi an army of a hall-rnillion men in 
ju'imanent mobihzation. TTicv mined roads and tunnels on 
all the invasion routes, l-ven Hitler was discouraged by the 
laospect ol assaulting the smali mountain bastion, fmrther 
(uore, it was not necessary, lor the Swiss went on a 24-houi 
schedule to manulacturc precision instruments, ammuni¬ 
tion. fuses, textiles, and shoes tor the rapacious Ciermau 
war machine. 

Swiss sympathies lay on (he other side. It was said that 
the Swiss worked lor tlie Nazis six days a week and prayed 
for the Allies on the seventh. To this little island in a sea ot 
Nazism came several hundred thousand retugees as well as 
a wave of thghi capitah Swiss banks indiscriminately 
guarded the money of both sides. 

In Ireland all parlies insisted upon strict neutrality, a 
departure from the precedent ol World War 1. I ondon corn 
plained that Ireland wris a hotbed of Axis espionage, that 
the Irish granted Axis ministers in Dublin far greater liber¬ 
ties than ordinarily extended to ambassadors of belligerent 
nations, and that (rernian Luffwaffe pilots used lighteil 
Irish cities as check points w'hen attacking England. TTie 
Irish replied that, even though they were not at war, they 
Wre contributing tens of thousands of their sons to fight in 
British units and to work in British factories. It was small 
consolation for an embattled Britain. 

Sweden, on the northern periphery of Hitler's Fortress 
JEvirope, made herself indispensable to both sides, thereby 
maintaining her record of never having gone to war in more 
tihan a century. Immediately after the outbreak of hostili- 
the Swedes warned the world in general and Hiller in 
particular that upon llie first violation of their frontiers they 
.would destroy every factory, mine, and train in their land 
including steel plants and balfbearing factories, fhis was 
language Hitler understood. He exempted Sweden from 
attack. 

At the same time the Swedes favored the Western Powers 
as against cither (jermany or Soviet Russia. They contrib- 
uted generously to send tood to the Dutch. Poles, Norwe¬ 
gians, Danes, and Czechs: they took foreign children into 
their homes; they granted asylum to several hundred thou¬ 
sand refugees; and they passed on to the Allies information 
on Cierman activities. 

The two other Scandinavian countries, Denmark and 
Norway, bitterly resented Swedish neutrality. But under the 
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circumstances there was nothing they could do to convince 
the vSwedes to accept their own subservient status. 

1 ijrkey, in an exposed position on the southern flank of 
the Nazi-vSoviet struggle, was in the touchy spot of favoring 
the Allies hut simultaneously resisting the threats of the 
Axis powers. Despite pressure from both sictes, she main¬ 
tained her neutrality until February 23, 1945, when she 
declared war on ( Jermany and Japan. There was method in 
the decision; Ankara was undoubtedly stimulated by the 
Allied tlecision not to invite to the coming vSan Francisco 
C'onfcrencc to organize the United Nations any country that 
had not entered the war against the Axis by March 1, 1945. 

Portugal, under the dictatorship of Antonio de Oliveira 
vSala/ar, dean of European autocrats and ‘‘gentleman Fas¬ 
cist/’ sat out the war as a neutral. Though traditiotially 
friendly to Britain, she sold to both sides her precious sup¬ 
plies of tin and wolframite (a source of tungsten, which is 
used for alloying steel). Along with Switzerland, she was a 
favored repository of flight capital from all the belligercilts* 
Portugal emerged from the war with a capital surplus, S 
hard currency, and a proportionately low public debt, 

Spain, too, stayed out of the war. During the six years of 
World War II, dictator Francisco Franco put on the inO)9t 
dazzling viiluoso performance since the Frenchman BlondiU 
walked across Niagara F'alls on a tight rope just a century 
earlier. Franco signed the Anti-Comintern Pact in 1939, but 
when the war broke out he shied away from becomi®!^ H 
belligerent. Sensing the advantage of neutrality for his 
devastated by the civil war, he adopted a policy of 
belligerency” during the first three years of the cojciffiicli 
Pro-Axis in sympathy, he helped Germany and Italy la 
various ways, sheltering their fleets, servicing their planes, 
providing them such strategic materials as wolframite, and 
allowing Axis espionage systems to function on Spanish 
soil. He even dispatched the Spanish “Blue Division” of 
18,000 men to help fight the Russians. 

During this period the Allies were forced to keep a siza¬ 
ble army across from Gibraltar to prevent a possible Axis 
assault on that bastion. 

When in 1943 the growing strength of the Allies became 
evident, Franco shifted his position from nonbelligerency to 
benevolent neutrality. To him this meant a process of bar¬ 
gaining with one .side or the other, or both. He made no 
attempt to interfere with the Allied landings in North Africa. 
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He now permitted Allied espionage agents to operate in 
Spain, allowed interned Aliied aviators to leave the country, 
and eventually halted the export of wolframite to Germany 
He emerged Irom the war with a firm dictatorial grip on his 
country. 


Sykewaf: The Battle of Words 

Dr, Joseph Goebbels, fanatical little propagandist, apostle of 
violence, successfully sold the Nazi philosophy to the Ger¬ 
man people. Hitler rose to power on a barrel of Goebbelsian 
slogans: 


‘The Germans are a super-race destined to rote the world 
“AdoJf Hitler is the gieatCsSt German of all time!’' 

I'he highest reward is to die for the FuehrerV' 

“Down with the Versailles DiktatV 
'Today Germany, tomorrow the world!’' 

Jn the greater task of psychological warfare—sykewar— 
Goebbels was a dismal failure. History repeated itsSelf. In 
World War J awkward German propaganda experts suf- 
lered ignominiotis defeat in the battle of words. It was to 
happen again in World War II. 

Gcxibbels planned his psychological sabotage as carefully 
m a military campaign. From his headquarters at No. 58 
Lehrterslrasse, Berlin, he sent out streams of Nazi propa* 
fanda to all corners of the world. His object was to disrupt 
^ pnd disunite the peoples by stirring up racial and religious 
hatreds and by undermining their confidence in their own 
governments. He hammered away at the point that the Ger- 
i^ans were fighting in the interests of Huropean culture. 
After Nazi Germany attacked Russia, Goebbels began to 
present the British and Americans as dupes of Stalin and 
claimed that Germany alone was bearing the brunt of the 
crusade against Slavic Bolshevism. 

Goebbels began by treating the war as another election 
campaign. He allowed the masses at home to share vicari¬ 
ously in the exploits of the German armies. At first he 
published extremely low casualty figures. But when he saw 
Na/i iriiimphs vanishing, the loot disappearing, and light¬ 
ning war degenerating into a war of attrition, he had lo 
use different methods. Now he embarked upon a campaign 
of pessimism and public mourning. He warned that, unless 
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CJcrmany fought to the end, there would he famine, dis¬ 
memberment of the Third Reich, slavery under the Jew. 
Again it was the Jew ‘‘who has built up a terroristic military 
power in Bolshevism'’ and who “camouflages himself as 
plutocracy and capitalism i?i Britain and America.” The 
goal was to stimulate the Cierman people to further effort 
and sacrifice. 

On tik? ioreign scene priority No. I for Goebbels was 
South America. MiHions of Germans had emigrated to that 
area and millions of German marks had been invested there. 

Cmebbels also spent great sums to undermine the war 
effort of the United Slates, seeking with the assistance of 
Bundisls and phony front organizations to create confusion 
and discord and drive the country into two huge hating 
camps. In this he was singularly unsuccessful. The German 
Library of Information in New York turned out reams of 
documents in colloquial English, with little effect on the 
public. To Americans and most other peoples Hitler, instead 
of a Teutonic knight in shining armor, was regarded either 
as a comic figure or a bloodthirsty maniac. His camarilla of 
toadies, far from meriting respect outside of Germany, was 
dismissed as a gang of selfish midgets in the seats of the 
mighty. Words could not erase the widespread impression 
that Germany had gone mad. 

In contrast, British propaganda was based on hope, on 
new, vigorous action, on struggle for the attainable ideal. 
Churchill’s famous speeches of May, June, and July 1^40 
served the purpose of clarification, enlightening the people, 
pointing the way for their conduct in the future, stirring 
them into a surge of activity. Clarification was death for 
Nazism. 

Every conceivable propaganda device was used by both 
sides, including radio, leaflets, photographs, special publi¬ 
cations, and mobile public-address systems. German radio 
propaganda divided events of the day into black and white. 
Hitler, the most important speaker and feature performer, 
made no fireside chats, as did Roosevelt. Instead the Ger¬ 
man Fuehrer custcrnanly harangued the masses. He was 
imitated by a chorus of flunkies, among them Axis Sally 
and the traitors Lord Haw Haw, Jane Anderson, Fred 
Kaltenbach, and Otto Koischwitz. 

Over the aiiwaves ad nauseam came the essentials of the 
Nazi myth: Hitler, the god of light, was opposed to the 
Jews, the power of daiknes.s: Germany, a state of thinkers 
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and activists, was a Wagnerian paradise (“No one," thun¬ 
dered Goebbels, “has a greater right to possess a world 
empire!"); the hierarchy of the Nazi Party reflected the 
greatness of the Fuehrer; the enemies were the hypocritical 
Englishman, the bluffing American, the bestial Russian; the 
nations of Western Furope were deadly hut honorable ene¬ 
mies, hut Jews, Russians, and Poles were subhuman vermin 
destined to extermination. 

Most eOective of all were the “paper bullets," leaflets to 
spread demoralization, at first fired at the enemy in artillery 
shells and later dropped by the millions from planes over 
enemy lines. German leaflets, in easily understood (i.l 
language, gave specific instructions on how to feign at least 
a dozen illnesses; how to contract malaria or venereal dis¬ 
ease (“Recommended: 'Naples gom>rrhea,' because it docs 
not respond easily to standard treatment"). The most suc¬ 
cessful of all German leaflets was one in the form of a green 
leaf thrown over France in huge quantities: “If you fight 
Fngland's battles, your soldiers will fall like autumn leaves." 

Few German propaganda leaflets were as effective as the 
green leaves. Members of HitleFs entourage could not re¬ 
sist the urge to get into the act. Heinrich Himmler, Gestapo 
chief, projected a scheme to drop propaganda leaflets in 
vSouth Africa by attaching them to the legs of migrating 
storks. A German stork expert called in for consultation put 
an end to the scheme. The storks, he said, would be killed 
by the explosion releasing the leaflets. Therefore, be ex¬ 
plained, the idea was certain to backfire because the Bcxrrs 
of South Africa, while they did not love the British, did, 
with their Dutch heritage, love storks. Disgnmtled, Himm¬ 
ler went back to his specialty of garroting Jews and Poles 
in the black dungeons of the Gestapo. 

A typical German leaflet was illustrated with a picture of 
a wild party of draft dodgers embracing scantily clad women 
and a second picture showing an American G.l. on the 
battlefield with his bleeding intestines torn out. The legend: 

THE DRAFT DODGERS ON IHE HOME FRONT EX 

in:( T EVERY JOE TO DO HIS DUTY 
G I.’S, HAVE YOU EVER FIGURED IT OUT? 

70 American men out of a hundred arc enjoying peace in 
civil life; 22 are training and stationed back home; 

8 arc doing their bit overseas; 

FOUR MEN OUT OF A HUNDRED ARE ENGAGED 
IN ACTUAL FIGHTING 
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Some 60 divisions have reached the fronts, combat troops 
as well iis service units, totaling more than 2,155,000 offi¬ 
cers and men, who accompanied these divisions abroad. 
Adding the million men of the Air f orces, there is a 
rO'J AL OF 3,055dK)() G.l. s on the woi kFs battle fronts. 
{Siars ami Stripes, September 20, page 4.) 

And only about half of are doing the grim, niisty job 

of actual fighting. 

Almost every day you front line men read of people at 
home leaving war jobs for something more secure which 
will carry them through the postwar period. 

For you the advice of these people is: KEEP SOI.OIHRS 
IN FHB ARMY AFTER THE WAR UNllI JOBS CAN 
BE SfiCURED FOR FHEM. 

THE DRAM tX^DGERS AT HOME EXPECT EVERY 
JOE TO DO HIS DUTY! 

Another German leaflet dropped over American lines 
was illustrated with a figure of Death grasping a Ci.L I'fie 
message: 


YOUR FIRST WINTER IN EUROPE 
EASY GOING HAS STOPPED! 

Perhaps you've already noticed it—the nearer tl\e German 
border, the heavier your losses. 

Naturally. IlicyVe defending their own homes. 

Winter is just around the corner—hence diminishing A.F’, 
activity. 

More burden on the shoulders of the infantry, therefore 
heavier casualties. 

WHO IS CASlIJNG IN ON IHE HUGE WAR PROFTI'S 

AT home; whjit: Americans shed j heir blood 

OVER HERE? 

Anglo-American experts operated on the principle that 
propaganda to be effective had to be not only factually true 
but credible. They found that the ultimate weapon in the 
war of words was simply to tell the truth. One of the most 
successful Allied propaganda enterprises was Frontpost, “A 
Newspaper for German Troops,” a weekly paper produced 
by the Twelfth Army Group and distribiiled by medium 
bombers of the IJ.S. Ninth Air Force. TTe Germans learned 
that its columns invariably reported the exact military situa¬ 
tion, and they depended upon it rather than their own press. 
Captured German trcx)ps often asked for back issues .so that 
they could be brought up-to-date on the news. 

American leaflets gave advance warning to civilians about 
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lo be bombed: ‘‘You are specifically advised that from now 
on, no shelter or refuge within the above named districts 
can he considered sate. Your life depends upon the imme¬ 
diate execution of these orders. Act now! Out of the battle 
areas! Out of llie war!” 

Most elective ot all were the Allied Fassierscheine (safe- 
conduct passes), which induced lens ot thousands to suf” 
render: 


the Gemian soldier whc» carries this safe conduct is using it 
as a sign ot his genuine wish to give himselt up. fie is to be 
disarmed, to he well looked after, receive food and medi' 
cal attention as required, and to be removed from the danger 
zone as soi)ii its possible 

{Signed): 

Dwuitn D. Eis!?,nhower 
Supreme Commander 
Allied Expeditionary Force 


In North Africa, Arab hoys retrieved these Passierscheine 
and sold them lo German and Italian troops for fancy prices. 
When their sons were conscripted for dangerous service in 
North Africa, Italian parents bought safe-conduct passes on 
the black market and gave them as going-away presents with 
the advice to use them as soon as possible. Later in the war 
the passes were made even more attractive by embellishing 
them to give the appearance of gilt-edge bonds or university 
diplomas. 

Allied propagandists dropped pencils, bars of soap, seeds, 
matches, and needles and thread, all inscribed with slogans, 
by the millions on enemy lines. Soap and matches, especially, 
were received as rare gifts from heaven. 

Japanese propaganda for their troops stressed the idea 
that the highest reward on earth was to die for the Emperor- 
God. Hakki Ichiu, philosophy of predestination, would 
bring “the eight corners ot the world under one roof,’' 
“Smash the red-haired barbarians of the West!'' “To us,*' 
said the Nipponese sykewar experts, “facts are of no im¬ 
portance, What is important is intuition!” On the Japanese 
radio for home consumption came repeated storiCvS of fan¬ 
tastic conquests and debacles for the enemy. 

Japanese propaganda for enemy troops wa.s as clumsy as 
the (lerman. Tokyo Rose, with a silken bedroom voice, 
played popular tunes interspersed with a line of sexy chatter 
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which convulsed American G.I.’s: “But the girl back home 
is drinking with some 4-F who's rolling in easy money. 
Maybe they’ll have supper, too. Mm-in-rn-m-rn, wouldn't a 
nice thick steak taste good right now, in some cafe? But you 
won’t get any of that out here for a long time. Ajrid now 
another song. . . 

Japanese leaflets followed the same line. A typical one 
showed an attractive girl and the copy; ‘^Dont waif fo die. 
Before Ihe horubs fall, let rne take your hand and kiss your 
gentle cheeks and murmur. Before the terror comes, let me 
walk beside you in garden deep in petaled sleep, l et me, 
while there is still a time and place. Feel soft against me 
and rest . . . rest your warm hand on my breast. . , .' 


The Greater East Asia CoProsperity Sphere 

By mid-1942, while Hitler was coordinating a hostile Eii- 
rope, the Japanese had made astonishing strides in the Far 
East. Slashing through supposedly impassable jungles, storm¬ 
ing ashore on one island after another, Nipponese warriors 
had carved out a huge Western Pacific empire between 
India and Hawaii, between Siberia and Australia, acquiring 
3,000,()()() square miles. Rven more important from the 
military point of view, they had won control of 95 per cent 
of the world’s natural rubber and 70 per cent of its tin, vital 
materials in both war and peace. 

How to organize and administer this huge empire? ITie 
maslcr-mintls of Tokyo divided it into an Outer and an Inner 
Zone. I’he Outer Zone, consisting of the Dutch East Indies, 
Thailand, Burma, Indo-China, Borneo, and the Philippines, 
was to be held as long as possible while being exploited for 
raw materials and vital supplies for the defense of the Inner 
Zone. T’he Inner Zone, made up of Japan proper, Man- 
chukuo, Korea, and Formosa, was to be maintained at all 
costs, even if the surrounding zone was pierced by the 
enemy. The Outer 7xync was expendable if necessary; the 
Inner Zone was to be defended to the death. 

In November 1943, when the American counteroffensive 
was getting under way in the Pacific, the Greater East Asia 
Conference assembled in Tokyo to consolidate power for 
the coming critical days. To this meeting came all the pup¬ 
pets, collaborators, and the renegade Subhas Chandra Bose, 
head of the “Provisional Government of Free India.” After 
long discussion, the delegates reafJirmed the central doctrine 
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of '‘Asia for the Asiatics” and proclaimed war against 
Western imperialism. They also suggested an extensive series 
of political concessions to all members to maintain their 
loyalty and cooperation. To win the loyalty of China, Burma, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, there were promises of equality, 
independencc, self-government. 

It was a simple matter to find collaborators throughout 
the vast reaches of Asia. The weakling Henry Pii-yi, heir to 
the Manchn dynasty that had lost power in 191 I. was already 
installed in Manchukuo. 'The renegade Wang Ching-wei, 
deserter from the Chinese Nationalist government in 1938, 
was made puppet ruler of Occupied China, in which position 
he meekly look orders from the Japanese ambassador, Gen¬ 
eral Nobuyuki Abe. Other pliable minions appeared like 
mushrooms—Ba Maw in Burma, Emilio Aguinaldo in the 
Philippines, loang Pibul Songgram in Thailand, Achmed 
Soekarno in Indonesia, 

Japanese military governors were sent ever>^here to “ad¬ 
vice and assist,” Agents for Japanese industrial organiza¬ 
tions revised the currencies of the conquered lands, estab¬ 
lished the Yen Bloc controlled by the Bank of Japan, and 
arranged “cultural pacts” designed to absorb the new coun¬ 
tries into the Japanese way of life. It was a gigantic task, one 
that would have taxed the ability and imagination of nations 
more experienced in imperial expansion. It turned out to be 
too much for the Tokyo militarists. 

At first the Japanese conquerors maintained the fiction 
that they had come as friendly fellow-Asiatics, as equals, 
allies, and liberators, who w'oiild bring prosperity and sta¬ 
bility to those laboring under the Western yoke. They would 
grind into dust all relics of Kipling's “White Man’s Burden.” 
They would eliminate the infiuences of the decadent and 
alien West and restore the purity of Asiatic civilization, To¬ 
kyo would remain the hub, the center of the huge wheel of 
Greater Asia. 

But then came a rising spirit of resistance. Only a brief ex¬ 
perience of Japanese rule was enough to convince the peo¬ 
ples o< Asia that JapanCvse imperialism was if anything more 
grasping than that of the West. Along with Japanese prom¬ 
ises came barbaric administrators, bloodsucking economic 
agents, an increased opium traffic, and rising food shortages. 
Were these the fruits of common Asiatic citizenship? 

In Malaya, Indo-China, Burma, Thailand, and the Philip¬ 
pines, resistance fighters, impelled hy varying motives, began 
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to strike hack. It was the same story avS in Occinpied Europe 
—smashed lines ot commiuiication, harried garrisoas, local 
cooperation with the Allies. The Japanese retaliated with 
increasing brutality, only to find the resistance matching 
atrocity lor atrocity, savagery for savagery. For white civil¬ 
ians and prisoners ot war the Japanese reserved barbaric and 
senseless cruellies—carctully noted for postwar justice. 



Phoenix; Turn of the Tide 





chapter 14 

The United States Halts Japan 

/ ieil you nauyju for your comfort. 
Yen, nauyht for your desire. 
Save that the sky grows darker yet 
And the sea rises higher. 
—<J- K. I'bestcrton, “ fhe Ballad 
ot the White Morse’* 


Revanche-Iristallment No. 1: The Doolittle Raid 

Except for the tall ol Wake Island, the Central Pacific re¬ 
mained quiet tor months after Pearl Harbor. Then came 
electrifying news -an American bombing-raid on Tokyo! 
There was something attractively mystifying abotit it—the 
Tapanesc capital was thousands of miles away from any 
American air base. True, the spectacular feat had little prac¬ 
tical effect on the over-all course of the war. It was on a tiny 
scale, TTothing like the enemy attack on Pearl Harbor, but 
it was “real American stulf,” a portent of things to come. It 
provoked the all-time understatement of the whole wru*—the 
wonderfully ironic lead of an American reporter’s story, be¬ 
ginning, “ Fhe Doolittle raid, although Inudly decusive. . , 
First reports came from a lokyo broadcast: 

Enemy bombers appeared over Tokyo for the first time in 
the present war, intheting damage on schools and hospitals. 
The raid took place shortly past noon on vSatirrday I Tokyo 
time, April 18, 1942], Invading planes failed to cause any 
damage on military establishments, although casualties in the 
schools and hospitals arc as yet unknown. Thi.s inhunian at¬ 
tack is causing widespread indigrudion among the populace. 

For unadulterated double-standardism this broadcast de¬ 
served the award of a birter rice-cake. Nipponese airmen 
had mercilessly bombed Pearl Harbor as well as a host of 
other targets from Korea down to Burma. Now, with the 
shoe on the otlier honorable foot, air raids bad suddenly be¬ 
come ‘ inhuman.” Not only that, the raid, far from attack¬ 
ing “schools and hospitals,” had been restricted to armament 
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plants, dockyards, railroad yards, plane factories, and the 
nearby Yokosuka naval base—a case of hitting only planned 
objectives. The raiders could easily have blasted the Imperial 
Palace, but they scrupulously followed orders not to strike at 
that inviting target. 

The planning had begun only a few weeks after Pearl liar- 
bor. IJeutenant Colonel James H. Doolittle, a 45-year-old 
peacetime stunt flyer and barnstormer, suggested to his su¬ 
perior officers that he be allowed to lead a bombing attack 
on Tokyo. At first the idea was dismissed as crazy. But the 
fast-talking aviator was deadly serious. 

Given the green liglit, Doolittle prepared for the raid with 
the utmost secrecy and thoroughness. His call for volunteers 
for an unnamed secret mission brought many times the num¬ 
ber of pilots and crewmen who could he taken. The plane he 
chose was the B-25, a North American medium bomber of 
excellent speed, gas consumption, bomb capacity, and ability 
to take rough handling. 

Three months were spent in painstaking preparation. 
Guided by white lines on the ground, the flyers made hun¬ 
dreds of practice take-offs in the shortest possible distance. 
Crewmen studied maps, pictures, and silhouettes for instant 
recognition of their course and objectives. The top-secret 
Norden bombsight was replaced with a simple 20-cent sight 
which would be no loss if captured. 

Flyers and planes were loaded on the aircraft carrier Hor¬ 
net, commanded by Admiral William F. (“Bull'’) Halsey, 
Jr. Training continued aboard the flattop. There were lec¬ 
tures on navigation, meteorology, and the topography of Ja¬ 
pan; the gunners practiced shooting at kites flown above the 
Hornet, 

The original plan was to proceed to a point within 400 
miles of Tokyo, launch the planes just before dark, make the 
strike at night, and then arrive at Chinese airfields in the 
early morning. But 800 miles from Tokyo the carrier ran 
across and sank a small Japanese ship. It was feared that the 
crew^ had used its radio to warn Tokyo ( the fear later proved 
to be groundless). The take-off time was moved up ten hours, 
thereby adding considerably to the hazards of the mission. 

At 8:20 A.M. on April 18. 1942, in rough w^eather, the 
B-25's took off from a bobbing and slanting deck. With Doo¬ 
little piloting the lead plane, all 16 got away and headed for 
Japan, wave-hopping to escape enemy radar. 

The Japanese, taken entirely by surprise, did not spot the 
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raiders until they had almost reached their objectives. Roar¬ 
ing in at treetop level, the attackers hit their planned targets 
with almost every bomb. Japanese planes from a near-by 
training field rose to intercept the invaders, but they had no 
success. Antiaircraft fire was furious but ineflectiial; the 
Japanese brought down one oi their own barrage balloons. 
Doolittle described the raid: 

We approached our objectives just over the housetops, but 
bombed at 1,500 (eel. J he target tor one plane was a portion 
ol ihc navy yard south of ’I’okyo, in reaching which we 
passed over what apparently was a (lying school, as there 
were a numlxjr of planes in (he air. One salvo made a direct 
hit on a new cruiser or battleship under construction. 1 hey 
left it in flames. 

After releasing our bombs we dived again to the treclops 
and went to the coast at that altitude to avoid antiaircraft 
tiie. Along the coastline wc observed r>everal squadrons of 
destroyers and some criiisers and baltleships. About 25 or 
30 miles to sea the rear gunners re|X)ited st'eing columns of 
smoke rising thousands of feet into the air. 

One of our bombardiers strewed bornbvS along a quarter of 
a mile of aircraft factory near Nagoya. Another illuminated 
a tank farm. However, flying at such low altitudes made it 
very difficult to observe the result following the impact of 
the bombs. We could see the strike, but our field of vision 
was greatly restricted by the speed of the plane and the low 
altitude at which we were flying. Even so, one of our party 
observed a ball game in progress. The players and spectators 
did not start their run for cover until just as the field passed 
out of sight. 

Pilots, bombardiers, and afl members of the crew per¬ 
formed their duties with great calmness and remarkable pre¬ 
cision. It appeared to us that practically every bomb reached 
the target for which it was intended. We would like to have 
tarried and watched the later developments of fire and explo¬ 
sion, but even so we were fortunate to receive a fairly de¬ 
tailed report from the excited Japanese broadcasts. It took 
them several hours to cairn down to deception and accusation. 

The most hazardous part of the venture was getting away 
from Japan. AH the planes escaped safely, but as they scat¬ 
tered they ran into a storm. With gasoline reserves drained, 
bucking head winds, in darkness above strange territory, 
most of the men bailed out. 

Eight who landed in Japanese-occupied areas were taken 
prisoner. The rest came down in China and made their way 
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with the help of Chinese to Chungking. Of the 80 airmen, 7! 
eventually arrived home. 

The people of Tokyo were stunned and shaken hy this 
thrust into Japan's supposedly impregnable defenses. With¬ 
out the protection of air-raid shelters mobs gave W'ay to pan¬ 
ic, running in all directions, pushing, shouting, screaming, 
High Japanese otlicials went to an audience with the Fimper- 
or to apologize for their negligence. The army oflicer in 
charge of Tokyo’s antiaircraft defenses committed suicide 
A mass burial of Japanese marines killed at Yokosuka was 
held three days later. 

Most mystifying of ad to the Japanese—how did the raid 
ers get to Tokyo? The inability to figure out where the raid¬ 
ers were based was almost as disconcerting as the raid itselt. 
Was it from the Hawaiian Islands, 3,850 miles away? Or 
from the Aleutians, 2,850 miles; or the Philippines, 2,300 
miles; or the China coast, 1,350 miles; or Vladivostok, 50 
miles? 

Washington, of course, supplied no clues. Two days later 
the War Department issued a communique describing the 
scope of the raid but not disclosing its base. In a press con¬ 
ference, President Roosevelt facetiously remarked that the 
airmen had taken off from Shangri-La, the fictional Tibetan 
retreat of James Hilton’s novel. Lost Horizon, The Japanese 
took the joke seriously. And the Berlin radio reported: “Doo¬ 
little carried out his air attack from the air base Shangri-La 
which was not otherwise described by Roosevelt.” 

ITie Nipponese were in a bitter mood. Immediately after 
the War Department’s delayed communique, the Tokyo 
radio announced in an English-language broadcast the ex¬ 
ecution of “some of Doolittle’s companions,” and added: 
“This same policy will be continued in the future. And by 
the way, don’t forget, America, make sure that every flyer 
that comes here has a special pass to hell, and rest assured 
it’s strictly a one-way ticket.” 

Not until March 12, 1943 was the fate of the captured 
Doolittle raiders learned. President Roosevelt commented: 
“it is with a feeling of deepest horror, which 1 know will be 
shared by all civilized peoples, that 1 have to announce the 
barbarous execution by the Japanese government of some of 
the members of this country’s armed forces who fell into 
Japanese hands as an incident of warfare.” 

Tokyo refused to give the names of the men executed or 
those spared. 
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Bloody Nose at Midway 

“Japan loses pants trying to save face!” 

I hus the reaction of one seaman to the Battle of Midway, 
the turning point of the naval war in the Pacific. For the 
fust time in more than three centuries the Japanese navy 
tasted defeat. For the United States it meant recoveiy of the 
balance of naval power lost at Pearl Harbor. From this time 
on the defenses of the Japanese Empire were penetrated in 
a series of successive strikes that cvenluafly brought the 
American navy into Tokyo Bay. 

It was obvious to all who knew Japanese strategy that the 
Nipponese would move to avenge the humiliation of Doolif- 
lie’s raid on Fokyo. From the Manchurian incident to early 
January 1942 Japan’s war lords had experienced a rapid suc¬ 
cession of great victories. Their initial objeciives were at¬ 
tained. Now began the Great Debate in Tokyo. Should a 
victorious Japan go on the defensive and hold what .she had 
won, or should she resume the attack and break the back of 
the enemy? 

The choice—attack! Tlie direction? There were three 
alternatives—toward Australia, toward India, or toward 
Hawaii. Admiral Isoroku Yamamoto, Commander in Chief 
(Combined Fleet, demanded that it be Midway. 

Midway Island, only IT35 miles west northwest of Pearl 
Harbor, was the farthest outpost of the Hawaiian chain, with 
the exception of small Kure Atoll, 60 miles beyond. The en¬ 
tire atoll of Midway was but six miles in diameter, and only 
a small part of it was dry land. But as the sentry for Hawaii, 
Midway was a key point in a new outer defense perimeter 
of Japan—Kiska- Midway-Wakc-Marshalls-Gilbcrts-Ciuadal- 
canal-Port Moresby. 

At the same time, Yamamoto argued, Midway would pro¬ 
vide Japan with an advance base for amphibious operations. 
Most important of all, it would draw out the U.S. fleet to be 
destroyed in decisive battle and bring a speedy end to the 
war. The scrappy Yamamoto had his way. But liis Combined 
Fleet crowd and the Naval General vStafl began to quarrel 
violently over details of the projected Midway operation. 
The Doolittle raid put a quick end to the debate. Now it Wiis 
a matter of face. T here must be no delay. 

On May 5, 1942, Imperial Headquarters issued the order: 
“Commander in Chief Combined Fleet, in cooperation with 
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the Army, will invade and occupy strategic points in the 
Western Aleutians and Midway tsland.” The dale was set 
tor June 7, 1942. 

The assault on Midway was to be the most gigantic opera¬ 
tion in the history ot the Japanese navy. For it there were 
assembled more than 200 ships, including 11 battleships, 8 
carriers, 22 cruisers. 65 destroyers and 21 submarines, to¬ 
gether with more than 700 planes. 1'his massive strength was 
divided into live major tactical forces ( Advance Expedition¬ 
ary Force; Carrier Striking Force; Midwvay Occupation 
Force; Main Body; and Northern Area Force), all under 
command of Admiral Yamamoto. 

The Sunday punch would be delivered by the First C'arrier 
Striking Force under Vice Admiral Chuichi Nagumo. with 
tour great carriers supported by two battleships, two heavy 
cruisers, a light cruiser, and a dozen submarines. Nagumo 
w'ould soften up Midway with his planes, deliver the first 
blow at the U.S. Pacific fleel if it challenged, and the Main 
Body w'ith its big battlewagons would then move in to finish 
the blow. Then the loaded transports would bring in 5,0(10 
ground troops, take Midway, and convert it into a huge air 
base. 

The plan seemed perfect, the possibility of success excel¬ 
lent, But there was one vital defect: The Japanese depended 
on the Americans doing exactly w^hat was expected of them. 
The overconfident Nipponese assumed that they would 
achieve tactical surprise and that U.S. fleet reaction would 
not get under way until the assault on Midway had begun 
That was a scrioirs miscalculation, 

U.S. Intelligence had broken the main Japanese diplomat- 
ic code, and Washington knew^ of the Midway project almost 
as soon as it w^as decided upon. Admiral Chester W, Nimitz, 
Commander in Chief U.S. Pacific Fleet, recalled Task Force 
16, commanded by Rear Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, 
and Task Force 17, under Rear Admiral Frank J. Fletcher, 
from the South l^acific and deployed them to thp northeast 
of Midway. Here they could, if necessary, make surprise 
flank attacks on the enemy and “inflict maximum damage 
by employing strong attrition tactics’' (Navy talk for air 
strikes). The Americans had three carriers, seven heavy 
Cruisers, a light cruiser, 14 destroyers, and about two dozen 
submarines. 

Nimitz correctly gauged the enemy drives in the Java Sea 
and at Dutch Harbor to be diversionary thrusts designed to 
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conceal the real point of the attack in the center at Midway. 
His plan wHvS that of an alert football quarterback; Refusing 
to be diverted by enemy right-end or left-end runs, he con¬ 
centrated his power against attack at his center. 

On the afternoon of June 3, 1942, a Catalina patrol plane 
sighted a large enemy torcc approaching Midway Island 
from the southwest. It turned out to be part of an armada 
converging on Midway from several dilferent directions. The 
next morning a hundred Japanese bombers and tighlcrs 
bounced off their carriers northwest of Midway and headed 
for the island. 

The American fleet, still several hundred miles to the east, 
could not provide fighter protection, but from Midway 26 
Army, Navy, and Marine torpedo planes and dive bombers 
rose to meet the invaders. 

Coming in horizontal formations for the initial strike, the 
Japanese, according to plan, dropped their bomb loads on 
both Eastern and Sand Islands, peeled ofl, and continued tlte 
dive-bombing. Then they flew at a low altitude to a rendez¬ 
vous in the southwest for a start back to their carriers. At 
least 40 Japanese planes never got there. 

4'he American airmen from Midway reported direct hits 
on a battleship and a carrier. The attack was made through 
so heavy a curtain of antiaircraft fire that only nine of the 
original 26 American planes returned to Midway, 

Thus far the Japanese seemed to have the best of it. One 
more attack and Midway would be theirs. But fate was un¬ 
kind to Nippon—there were to be no more strikes on Mid¬ 
way. The startled Japanese ran into a hail of fire, death, and 
destruction. As at the Coral Sea, this was a battle in which 
planes did all the fighting. The big warships did not exchange 
a shot. 

TTie American attack was thunderous and higlily success¬ 
ful. Bombs and machine-gun bullets splashed over the super¬ 
structure of zigzagging ships; raging fires seared the Japanese 
vessels; great pillows of smoke churned upward; internal 
explosions sent new gushes of smoke and fire belching from 
the warships. Overhead, Japanese planes circled desperately, 
their frustrated pilots unable to land on battered mother 
ships. Japanese destroyers sped around in frantic efforts to 
remove survivors from capital ships. 

From the Hornet, York town, and Enterprise torpedo 
planes, followed by dive bombers, scored hits on enemy car¬ 
riers, battleships, and cruisers. Naguino was cauglit with his 
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planes down. On the second day of the battle. Flying For¬ 
tresses from Hawaii joined the naval airmen and those from 
Midway to plaster the Japanese fleet. 

Aboard the battleship Yamato, Admiral Yamamoto had 
lost his appetite. Informed that his four carriers were sunk, 
he canceled the invasion plans and sent out orders for a re¬ 
treat westward. "lo protect his withdrawing fleet from attack 
by American land-based planes, he ordered four heavy cruis¬ 
ers to move in and shell the Midway airstrips. American sub¬ 
marines were waiting for them. 

What had started out to be a Japanese ofTensive became 
within a matter of hours a race for life. C aught in a trap, the 
enemy fleet, harried and crippled, tollowed Yamamoto’s 
orders, took advantage of the thick weather, broke off the 
engagement, split up, and. abandoning blazing ships, des¬ 
perately sought to make its way homeward. 

The entire American surface fleet in the vicinity chased 
the beaten enemy westward until shortage of fuel forced an 
end to the action. There was another compelling reason for 
the Americans to break off—it was wiser, perhaps, under 
the circumstances, to steer clear of Yamamoto’s heavy battle- 
wagons. 

In four days the Japanese armada that had sailed so con¬ 
fidently for Midway lost at least 5,000 men. Four aircraft 
carriers (Akagi, Kaga, Soryu, and Hiryu) and a heavy cruis¬ 
er {Mikurna) were either twisted wrecks or sunken hulks; 
the heavy cruiser Mogami was severely damaged; two de¬ 
stroyers were battered: there was slight damage to another 
destroyer, an oiler, and the battleship Haruria. There were 
322 planes lost (280 on carriers when they sank). 

The Americans, too, paid a heavy price. They lost the car¬ 
rier York town, abandoned and sunk by an enemy submarine, 
the destroyer Hammann, and a total of 147 aircraft (109 
carrier-borne and 38 shore-based). The Enterprise alone lost 
14 out of 37 dive-bombers, 10 out of 14 torpedo bombers, 
and one Wildcat. 

But Midway remained in American hands. The far strong¬ 
er Japanese fleet was outsmarted and outfought. Responsible 
for the victory above all was the success of American Intel¬ 
ligence, which knew when and where the attack would come 
and which made it possible to strike the enemy with a de¬ 
vastating blow at precisely the right moment. “Had we lacked 
early information of the Japanese movements,” said Admiral 
Nimitz, “and had we been caught with carrier forces dis- 
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persed, the Battle of Midway would have ended differently.” 

Secondly, while the Americans foiigbt from a concentra¬ 
tion of maximum strength, the Japanese made the fatal mis¬ 
take of dividing their huge force into groups placed too far 
apart for effective action (Yamamoto’s Main Body was 300 
miles back; Nagumo’s carriers were northwest of Midway; 
Kindo’s Main Occupation Force was furrher to the south; 
and Kurita’s support group with invasion transports was 
stacked at the southwest). 

Worst of all for the Japanese was the infection of “Victory 
Disease,” a naive and arrogant overconfidence, a belief in 
their invincibility, and the mistaken notion that the Ameri¬ 
cans would not come out and fight. Quite the opposite, the 
IJ.S. rteet was spoiling for an opportunity to come to grips 
with the Japanese, llie Nipponese were to learn to their dis¬ 
may that there was a vast difference between attacking sitting 
ducks at Pearl Harbor and attempting to strike an enemy 
ready and willing to do battle. 

American hopes had been fulfilled—the Japanese had 
chosen a battleground for a major naval engagement in 
American waters. It was something like Tsushima (the great 
naval battle of May 27-28, 1905, in which the Japanese de¬ 
feated the Russians) in that one force had traveled an im¬ 
mense distance before being brought to engagement. But 
there was a difference—^Tsushima had been fought in Japa¬ 
nese waters and it was the Russians who had done the travel¬ 
ing. Midway was fought in American waters; when it was 
over the surviving Japanese ships had to go a long way to get 
home. 

A shocked and bewildered Yamamoto headed back to 
Tokyo to report catastrophe to his emperor and to his ances¬ 
tors. “I felt bitter,” commented Nagurno's chief of staff, “I 
felt like swearing.” 

Midway was the first decisive defeat inflicted upon the 
Japanese navy in modem times, American strength had 
forced Yaiuiunoto to abandon his mission despite his care¬ 
fully laid plans and superior gun power. The blow forced 
the Japanese planners back on their heels in an unaccus¬ 
tomed role of the defensive. The grandiloquent plan to con¬ 
quer Fiji, New Caledonia, and New Zealand was now can¬ 
celed. 

For the Americans it was a brilliant victory, a gallant fight, 
a satisfying triumph. It firmly ended all threats to Hawaii 
and the West Coast. From this point on the Japanese were to 
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be confined to their home waters or to the South Pacific, ex¬ 
cept lor a brief stay in the Aleutians, 

Midway also marked an end to the old strategy ol surface 
warships as operational units. From now on both sides were 
to operate in task forces built around one or more carriers 
“Pearl Harbor has been partially avenged,” commented 
Admiral Nimitz. 


Action in the Aleutians 

On the northern flank came a Japanese attack on Dittch Har¬ 
bor, the American naval base in the Aleutian Archipelago, 
some 2,000 miles north of Hawaii. This desolate chain of 
islands, like a giant causeway, stretched a thousand miles 
across the North Pacific from the Alaskan mainland west¬ 
ward almost to the Kamchatka Peninsula in Soviet Siberia. 
It was enveloped in fog, ice, and mud. 

In 1930 the United States had renewed its pledges, origi¬ 
nally made in the Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, not to 
construct or expand naval fortifications on Guam or the 
Aleutian Islands. Pearl Harbor changed all that. Primary 
air bases at Fairbanks and Anchorage in Alaska were already 
set up, and plans were being rushed for constructing a chain 
of bases along the Aleutians. Dutch Harbor, toward the east 
end of the Archipelago, was not yet completely fortified; it 
was defended only by a modest force. 

On June 3, 1942, on the same day that another enemy 
force was discovered ofl‘ Midway, a Japanese task force, con¬ 
sisting of two carriers, two cruisers, and three destroyers, 
converged on Dutch Harbor. The invaders expected little or 
no resistance. Suddenly, out of the log, from the west, of 
all places, appeared a force of American planes, which tan¬ 
gled with the Nipponese aircraft and swooped down on the 
invading ships. The Japanese, thoroughly confused and sus¬ 
pecting that they had fallen into a trap, broke formation and 
fled. 

They were unaware that earlier the Americans had built 
two secret air bases, with landing fields made from portable 
steel mats, at Cold Harbor, east of Dutch Harbor, and on 
limnak Island, almost 100 miles farther west. 

It was not a complete American victory, because the ene¬ 
my paused long enough in his retreat to occupy Kiska, Attu, 
and Agattu, about 850 miles west of Dutch Harbor. The 
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Japanese were now on American soil, even it it consisted of 
far-flung island outposts. 

1 he occupation brought several advantages to the Japa¬ 
nese: Tlic islands were steppingstones to the North Ameri¬ 
can mainland; they could now intercept shipping l>elween 
the United States and Soviet Russia: and they could now ex¬ 
pect the air over their home islands to be free of American 
bombers in force. 

hale in August 1942 an American task force brought 
army troops to the Andreanof Islands, 125 miles west of 
Kiska. From this new base American planes bombarded the 
Japanese positioas on the Aleutians and took a heavy toll of 
ships. 

In October 1942 the Japanese retired from Attu and 
Agatui and began to reinforce their installations on Kiska. 


Recoil in the Pacific: Guadalcanal 

IJiere was no conventional front in the vast ocean spaces. 
1 he whole Western Pacific, from Alaska to Australia, em¬ 
braced a series of zones in which Japanese and American 
forces overlapped and permeated each other. Nipponese 
expansion reached southward from the home islands, feeling 
in every direction for the weaknesses of the enemy. Most of 
the key Pacific islands were now in Japanese hands, their 
garrisons trained and prepared to fight to the last man. 

The setbacks in the Coral Sea and at Miefway in May and 
June of 1942 impelled the Imperial Japanese Navy to revise 
its overall strategy. The Battle of the C\>ral Sea foiled the 
first Japanese thrust at Australia through Port Moresby in 
southeastern New Guinea. The Battle of Midway was a re¬ 
sounding victory in the Central Pacific and put a block on 
further Japanese expansion eastward. 

Japanese planners thereupon decided that it would be best 
to keep away from the Central Pacific, where the claws of 
the American eagle were being sharpened at Pearl Harbor, 
rhe strategy was to turn once more to the southwest, where 
two separate blows could be directed at Australia. ll>e first 
thrust would be a drive across the Owen Stanley Mountains 
to take all of New Guinea. The second would be a simulta¬ 
neous seizure of the Solomon Islands. 7Tie two striking forces 
would be based, one on Port Moresby at the southeastern tip 
of New Guinea and the other on Guadalcanal at the south- 
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eastern end of the Solomons. The Japanese already had a 
powcrlul air base at Rabaul on New Britain, between New 
(luinea and the Solomons, as well as the small island of Tula- 
gi in the Solomons. From these points an all-out offensive 
could be mounted against Australia. 

Vital to the new Japanese strategy were the Solomon Is¬ 
lands, a volcanic archipelago, 17,00(1 square miles, 700 miles 
in length from nortinvest to southeast The native population 
ot some 200,000 Papuans and Polynesians had been under 
Australian administration since World War F The climate 
was hot and humid, the night mists filled with effluvia ema¬ 
nating from putrescent matter in the swamps and jungles, 
the insects pesky and dangerous, the whole area malaria- 
ridden. C ontrol of Guadalcanal in the Solomons would cut 
the American lileline to New C’aledonia and Australia. 

For the coming great battle for the Pacific llie American 
command w'as divided between navy and army leaders. Ad 
rniral Chester W. Nimitz, from headquarters at Pearl Har- 
bor, commanded the North, ('entral, and South Pacific 
lorces. (jeneral Douglas MacArthur, who had been ordered 
troin the Philippines to Australia in 1942, was placed in 
command of forces in the Southwest Pacific from the C'hina 
coast eastward to the Solomon Islands. 

The American strategy, like that of Japan, was based on 
attack, though some military historians regard the attack on 
Guadalcanal a,s essentially a defensive maneuver to protect 
American supply lines. Ilie Joss of Singapore had closed 
the direct route from the United States to the Indian Ocean 
F^rom the Allied point of view if was necessary to cut off the 
tentacles of the Nipponese octopus one by one until an offen¬ 
sive could be mounted on the main body. There would have 
to be a long, costly build-up, during w^hich time the Ameri¬ 
cans had no choice but to leave the Japanese domintmt in the 
Pacific. ( onibat losses since Pearl Harbor had reduced 
American first-line aircraft carriers from seven to three. 
And little could be accomplisFted without the help of the big 
flaltops, as demonstrated at the Coral Sea and Midway. 

American production met the challenge. Within two years 
some 50 carriers of all sizes, some new, some reconverted 
warships, appeared in the Pacific. Naval aircraft increased 
ten told. American strength gtithered for the big assault. 

The advance would be made by leapfrog tactics, a kind of 
naval version of the land Blitzkrieg. A task force of tremen¬ 
dous strength would be sent to take a key island- Battered 
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by the big guns of battleships and by dive bombers, the is¬ 
land would be invaded, conquered, and an air base immedi¬ 
ately constructed. Then repeat the maneuver at another is¬ 
land closer to the enemy homeland. It was not necessary to 
lake every Japanese-held island. Many would be bypassed, 
leaving the enemy garrison isolated. Then, with the tentacles 

ihe octopus either cut off or paralyzed, drive irresistibly 
on to the home islands of Japan. 

On July 4, 1942, a reconnaissance pilot reported the omi¬ 
nous news (hat llie Japanese were in the process of making 
an airstrip on (juadalcanal. This was it! A hurried decision 
was made to strike as soon as possible. 

On August 7, 1942, a powerful Amei ican task force, corn- 
ruanded by Vice-Adimral Robert L, Ohormlcy, appeared oil 
dic souilicrn Solomons. The prc-landsisg bombardment to 
softeu up ihe dclenscs was short, tasting only three hours, 
'riica frotn Iransports the First Marine Division and elements 
of the 2nd Marine Division, which fuul been stationed in 
New Zealand, SiOriTied ashore on Guadalcanal and its satel¬ 
lite islands—Fiotida, Tulagi, and (.tavaiu.. 

Oppo:siti(.>n was violent in the three adjacent islands. On 
( iavalii die Marines ran into a hornet’s nest—the Japanese, 
lighting desperately from caves, died to a man. The landing 
itself on Guadalcanal was unopposed on the ground. The 
Marines captured Ihe unfinished airfield and renamed it 
Menderson Field. 

Tbcn began a battle which lasted for six months, with the 
most terrible kind of fighting on land and a series of six en¬ 
counters at sea. 

At dawm on August 9, 1942, just two days after the land¬ 
ings, a Japanese task force of cruisers and destroyers, cov¬ 
ered by aircraft from Rabaul, rushed down to strike at the 
Allied naval forces guarding the beaches of Guadalcanal 
Helped by the rainy weather, the Japanese within an hour 
sank three heavy American cruisers and the Australian cruis¬ 
er Canberra, with little damage to their own warships. Near¬ 
by to (he east—like so many sitting ducks—were loaded 
American transports waiting to disembark their troops. But 
for some unaccountable reason, to be repeated many times 
in the Pacific war, the Japanese suddenly broke off the en¬ 
gagement and retired. With them disappeared a golden op¬ 
portunity to smash the transports. 

The fighting on Cniadalcanal, a horrible nightmare, gave 
the U.S, Marines their first taste of jungle warfare, a special 
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type of fighting that was to take place on scores of Pacific 
islands. Ihe jungle was a formidable obstacle. Huge hard- 
wockI trees, buttressed by giant roots, spread their heavy 
bnmches toward the sky. Connecting them was a lush tan- 
gle of vines and brush forming an almost impenetrable car¬ 
pet. From the moist ground came the stench of decaying 
vegetation, decomposition, and putrefaction. Hverythiog 
was coated with a cloak of dampness and humidity. 

Ihrough this hot, humid terrain the Marines hacked their 
way, wading through swamps, gingerly boating across the 
rivers. Fyt?s and rifles were always on the alert for .lapaoese 
snipers, who either hid in the underbrush or strapped them¬ 
selves in the tops of palm trees. The Japanese proved to be 
masters in the art of merging into the jungle background. 
Added to the clever enemy were millions of insects, includ¬ 
ing malaria-ridden mosquitoes, as well as a vanety of rats, 
scorpions, and boa constrictors. At night the Americans 
found it impossible to distinguish between animal cries and 
the ora! signals of the Japanese. 

Samuel Eliot Morison, an eyewitness^ described it: 
‘‘Guadalcanal is not a name but an emotion, recalling des¬ 
perate fights in the air, furious night naval battles, frantic 
work at supply and construction, savage fighting in the stxl- 
den jungles, nights broken by screaming bombs and deafen¬ 
ing explosions of naval shells.'’ 

llirough August and September 1942, 17,000 Marines, 
without air cover and exposed to land attack, held a narrow^ 
strip seven miles long and four miles wide on the shores of 
Guadalcanal. I'hcir orders were to hold—especially that vi¬ 
tal airstrip—until reinforcements could be brought in. 

Both sides sent in more men and supplies. Gradually, the 
Marines, now assisted by infantrymen, began to fan out 
through the island. Tliey huddled in foxholes, sloshed 
through the jungle, hunted the .lapanese defenders con¬ 
cealed in caves and dugoiits, killed snipers lashed to the 
branches of trees. 

Lieutenant General Alexander A. Vandegrift later told 
of the fierce fighting (77/e New York liines, August 5, 
1945): 

In mid-October, after some planes joined us, our aviation 
reserves fell desperately low. Ammunition became pure gold. 
Food problems forced us to settle for two meals a day. Just 
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before a niajor enemy attack broke, heroic efforts by naval 
supply brought sufficient relief to see us through. 

The ability of the Japanese to bring in reinforcemeuLs and 
to pound our position at the airfield from both air and sea 
resulted in recurring crises ashore. During the first four 
months fighting rose each month to a climactic struggle in 
vviu'ch a fresh and determined enemy force strove to push our 
ground troops into the sea. Slashed and repulsed,, the enemy 
withdrew each time to gird for anolhci t«y with replenished 
manpiawcr and supplies., 

Meanwhile, we were unable to undertake a full-scale olfen- 
sive of our own because we lacked sutbcicnl combat troops 
to drive inland in strength and bold pt.'jsjiions guarding the 
airhckl at the same time. 


Tlie Auiericao naval deleal of August 9, 1942, was fob 
lowed in the ne>tt severtil motilhs by a series of heavy naval 
encounters in the waters between Guarlalcana! and the ad¬ 
jacent islands, the ‘kSlot," as it came to be known. American 
forces were assigned the duty of intercepting the *‘Tokyo 
f-\|>ress2' which brought reinforcements from Bougainville, 
die largest island in the vSolomons, to Guadalcanal At the 
end of October planes from the Enterprise and Hornet dc- 
si roved tw o Japanese destroyers and heavily damaged t w o 
batilesbips, two carriers, and several cruisers off Santa Cruz 
Island. 

On the night of November I 3-14, 1942, came the decisive 
Fifth Battle of the Solomons, which took place oil Guadal¬ 
canal. Admiral Ernest J. King, chief ol US. naval opera¬ 
tions, Called it ’‘one of the most furious .sea battles ever 
fought.'' 

A Japanese task fi>rce, the heaviest surface force yet 
committed in the war. including at least one battleship of 
ihe Kofii^o class, aj'^peared off Guadalcanal to screen a new' 
landing. The Nipponese fleet was gathered in a huge circle 
j to [>rotecl the operation. 

I An American task force, consisting ot eight destroyers, 
- two lieavy cruisers, and three light cruisers went to the at- 
I lack. It was David against Goliath, lightweight against 
|iieavyweight. Discretion dictated a quick American with- 
|drawaL Instead, the American fleet steamed ahead in a 
|s(raighl line of 3,000 yards directly at the enemy, speeding 
|into the circle, which opened at one end like a mouth gap- 
|nig with surprise. 
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The light American warships dodged and lurched and 
plunged from one enemy warship.to another inside the cir¬ 
cle. The Japanese, startled by these tactics, which bore 
some similarity to the unorthodox moves ntade by Admiral 
Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar in 1805, began firing across 
empty space at their own ships. The action, short but dead¬ 
ly, took place in the dark, illuminated by weaving search- 
lights, flashes from the big guns, streams of tracer bullets, 
and tremendous orange hursts from exploding ships. 

It took only half an hour for the Americans to complete 
their avalanche of fire from within the circle. It was breath- 
takingly effective. Had the Japanese fleet remained out of 
range, its giant guns could have broken the lighter Ameri¬ 
can warships like matches. But the Nipponese were unable 
to depress tl>eir big guns enough to fire on the small but 
speedy American ships. By boldly charging in at close range, 
the Americans had found Ihe enemy’s weak spot. 

The next morning the Japanese were back. An eyewit¬ 
ness, correspondent Ira Wolfert, reported the enemy “still 
flowing toward us monstrously, like some amputated torso 
gushing blood from almost every inch, making a last des¬ 
perate effort to take Guadalcanal.” 

This time the American fleet was wailing with considera¬ 
bly greater advantage in firepower. The Americans craftily 
allowed the Japanese to proceed around the north side of 
Savo Island, and then, speeding up from the soutficrn side, 
caught them in the classic “crossing the 1”’ maneuver. Again 
there was a half hour of concentrated hell. Nearly a dozen 
Japanese ships were left burning ami exploding. The re¬ 
maining Nipponese ships crawled westward away from dis¬ 
aster. 

The Japanese Imperial Navy had taken a fearful beating. 
Its losses were 2 battleships, I cruiser, 3 destroyers, and 10 
troops transports sunk; 3 cniisers, 6 destroyers, and 2 trans¬ 
ports damaged. Several thousand Japanese were killed or 
drowned. The task force had not been able to hurl a single 
shell onto Guadalcanal, although, under cover of the battle, 
it was able to send in a small number of landing boats with 
reinforcements. 

llie Americans lost the crui.sers Atlanta and Juneau and 
4 destroyers. TVo cruisers and 2 destroyers were damaged. 

'Fhe sixth and final naval battle took place at Tassafaronga 
on November 30, 1942. A Japanese convoy of troops trans¬ 
ports escorted by combatant units to reinforce Guadalcanal 
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was engaged by a IJ.S. task force. The Japanese lost a de¬ 
stroy cr\ the U.S, the cruiser Northafupton. The Japanese re¬ 
tired ahhough the Americans fuuJ the worst of it in this en¬ 
gagement. 

But the Mikado’s navy had taken a severe pounding. Or¬ 
ganized resistance on Ciuadalcanal itself and tlK* satellite 
islands ceased by early F'ebriiary 1943. vSix months of battle 
Im' the key islands came to an end. 

Hincfsiglu iudgment reveals tlic weakness of the over all 
hijvmcse strategy. New CHnnea and Guadalcanal were some 
■ 3)0(1 n\iles from Tokyo, GH’cr this extended line the Japa- 
n;^.' h.uJ tried to take both areas, dividing their forces be- 
i\vcen the iwo, and, in the process, losing the chance of con- 
cgjcring either «L>nc. If was a grievous error. 

rite Americans at (juadalcanai gave a ftnlhant denton- 
of courage and skill against odds. Theirs was a tri- 
iing>f( of teamwork by sea, air, and land iorces in anrphibi- 
o i'> warfare. Sntce Pearl Marbor the Americans had planned 
ft'!' ifie day when tlicy could come to grips w'ith .lapancse 
Sand am! naval power. Giuadalcanal turned out to be a trap 
n>>t only lor battlc-iesled veterans of the Imperial army but 
also for Japanese war.sltip.s and air force. 

f rom this time until the battles for Ivvo iima and Oki- 
fiova. on the doorste(:>s of the home islands, the Japanese 
vserc wary about committing their full strength against an 
Allied amphibious operation. 



chapter 15 

Outwitting ttie Desert Fox 

During this night / and a few of my (olleagues had 
remained on the cmist road, near the old battle 
headquarters, I rorn there / could see the continual 
muzzle flashes and the s'hells exploding in the durkfiess. 
I heard the thunderous roar of the battle. Again 
and again formations of British night bombers 
appeared, dropped their deadly cargo on our troops 
and lit up the whole battle area with their parachute 
flares, so that all H'tt.v bright as day. No one can ever 
measure the burden of anxiety that w eighed upon ii.s at 
this time. That night I stuircely slept at all, walking up 
and down wondering how the battle would go and what 
decisions I should take. It seemed to nu: doubt fa! 
whether h’£" could continue for any length of time to 
resist attacks of the violence which wn were now’ 
experiencing and which / knew the British < on Id 
intensify still further. / was quite convinced that / 
.should not await the decisive break- through hut 
should anticipate it by withdrawing we.stward. 
in ca.sx* of retreat must do our best to extricate as 
many tanks and guns as pos.sihle and move them 
with us. In no circumstances must mvmt the 
complete destruction of the A lame in front. Next 
morning f decided that in the event of heavy pressure 
ffxnn Montgomery / would not await the culmination 
of the battle, hut would retreat to the fuka 
Position, some .50 miles to the. west. 

—(jcncral Hrwin Rommel, Krieg ohne lla.ss 
fH'ar Without Hate) 


Axis Disaster at El Alamein 

“We hold the gateway to Egypt with full intention to act. 
We did not go there with the intention of being flung back 
sooner or later,” 

Tims spoke General Erwin Rommel in the early days of 
the battle of El Alamein. ITie words were for public con- 
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surnplioTi, but the Dc;scrl F'ox, intelligent realist, had many 
reservatioas in the back of his rnind, 

Fhe Italian Duce and the German FueJircr, on the other 
hand, were undisturbed by doubts. To them this was the 
eve of a gigantic victory, the practical certajiUy of a glorious 
triumph. Tlie advance of the A.\is in North .Africa had been 
strewn with monuments to Allied defeat, in Berlin and 
Rome I lie radio blared proclamations of coming victory. 
The press prepared anticipatory editorials. Medals com 
(uemoraling the deeds of the Ajrika Korps and the Sardinian 
(.iienadiers fnid already been struck. New and crisp occio 
l»ation money was available for distribution. Mussolini, 
hungry for glory, was not to he caught napping. Already 
his famous white charger had been sent to Africa to be 
icady for the victory paratle in Cairo. 1 liis was going to he 
!ivial Axis victory, the beginning of the end for the Allies. 

' From his Woltssi luinzc (Wolf’s Lair), 2,000 miles away 
in i ast Prussia, Fliller gazed at huge hlovviv-up maps on 
winch he was ''personally conducting liu" decisive battle for 
North Africa.” flc gave additional intense study to his 
asirologica! charts, This was to be llie realization of a 

dream.-an enormous pincers movement in which one Gcr- 

mari spearhead was to push llirough the l/kraine to the 
C aucasus, while the other was to drive eastward from the 
iiescris of North Africa to the Suez Canal, the jugular vein 
ot th'c Allies. The loss ol Suez would he more deadly to the 
Allies flum the capture ol Ix>ndon itself. Hitler's ne.\t steps 
'A on Id he lo capture tlie oil lields of the Middle Hast, smash 
die widew^pen llank of the Soviet Unioty, finish the business 
, at hand with the stubborn British, and, fioany, together with 
I he .Japanese, humble the barbarians from North America. 

Then the name of Adolf Hitler, such a man ris appearovl 
ouJ\ once in a thousand years, would he forever inscribed 
’ m fhe annuls ol warfare, surpassing even Alexander and 
i N,.({)o)eon. 

^ rims the grandiose dream—the dream that turned out 
u'isfead to he a nightmrirc. El Alamein was. indeed, a grand 
clunax, a decisive battle—but in favor of the Allies rbe 
I Allies won at El Alamcin because they had the best conw 
|hination of air, sea, and land power, the most effective 
I supply, and (he impi)nderables of brilliant leadership and 
I solid troop morale. The course of Western society was dc- 
|cided on these dreary sands of North Africa, 

I 1 he two rival desert armies were poised at El Alamein 
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jnsi 60 miles west of Alexandria on a line nmning between 
lei ci t-isa oo ihe Meditorrimcan coast and the 600-foot 
pyramidal hill of Oyarct cl Ilemeirnat near the edge of the 
jnipassal)le Qatlara Depression. HI Alamein was the one 
position on the whole North African front that could not 
he outllankcd—the winning siile had to push its way to 
victory straight through the enemy lines. It was forbidding 
territory, the haidest kind of fighting ground, stretches of 
sand alternating with innumerable hillocks of dry rock. 
Unable to dig foxholes in the rocky soil, the troops on both 
sides were rciluced to the extremity of constructing little 
stone walls as defense spots. 

For the coming battle of attrition the problem of supply 
wiis an-importarU. Ihc appetite ol the war machines was 
lasatiable. One armored division of the British Eighth Army 
required every day some 70,000 gallons of gasoline, 350 
toas of ammunition, and 50 tons of spare p*ai*ts, I’he side 
which could get supplies to its desert warriors would cer¬ 
tainly have the advantage in the struggle. 

I’hc British were only 200 miles from Sue/., hut their 
tanks, motori/ed vehicles, fuel, ammunition, and munitions 
had to be brought all the way around tlic Cape of Good 
Hope to Port Sai<l, Suez, and Alexandria. 1 he build-up was 
.slow but steady. By early October 1942 a convoy of 18 
Allied ships reached I'gypt and unloaded new American 
Sherman tanks, thousands of trucks and jeeps, scores of 
self-propelled guns, and hundreds of planes. 'Hie weight of 
armor was shifting to the Allied side. 4 he British had an¬ 
other vital advantage: 'Hhey held the only fresh*water springs 
m the vicinity of El Alamein. 

(jcography seemed to favor the Axis in the battle of sup¬ 
ply, but geography can be deceptive. The Axis troops at 
El Alamein were 300 miles eastward from Tobruk, whose 
port capacity was inadequate; most supplies for the Ger¬ 
man Italian forces had to be unloaded at Benghazi, some 
600 miles to the west of El Alamein. Three-quaiters of the 
Axis trans|xnts seuing out from Italy to Benghazi were 
sunk cither by the Royal Air Force or the Royal Navy. 
Water was another critical problem for the Axis. Since the 
British had taken the precaution of salting, oiling, or blow¬ 
ing up most of the wells around Ei Alamein, the Germaas 
and Italians had to bring in every drop of water by land 
transport. 
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The key lo the supply problem was the island of Malta, 
the precious air and naval base tenaciously held by the 
British. Hiller believed that he could supply his troops via 
( reie uhile 'keeping Malta quiet” through air bombard¬ 
ment. Here again he was mistaken. British warships based on 
Malta wreaked havoc on Axis supply lines in the Mediter- 
fane,an, and prevenred Rommel from accumulating stocks 
necessary tor the showdown. 

Moreover, the R.A.F., controlling the air, harassed the 
enemv’s convoy and overland supply routes and kept the 
ground troops off balance. Hitler, using every plane he had 
on the Russian iront, could not give his African troops the 
air cox'cr they so desperately needed. Field Marshal Her¬ 
mann (ioering, clhef of the iMjtwaffe, characteristically 
tried to talk his way out of an embarrassing situation. At a 
eordercncc a! Hitler’s I-ast Prussia headquarters in early 
September i942, Goering ridiculed Rommel's contention 
that Ihilisti tighicr-bombers had knocked out German tanks 
with 40-ninL shells sent from America. 

‘'Qiiiie inipossiblc/' said Goering, “nothing but latrine 
rumors. All the Americans can make are razor blades and 
re Irigerators.” 

Rommel. wlu> ftad taken the precaution ot bringing shell- 
santples wit it him, replied, “i only wi.sh, Kerr Rcichsmar- 
seiuili, that wc were issued similar razor blades!” 

In August 1942 C’hurchill, on the occasion of his first 
conference w ilh Stalin at Moscow, stopped off at C'airo to 
appraise the .situation in North Africa and the Middle East. 
Hc took advantage of his visit to reorganize the British 
command in the face of the crisis engendered by the Axis 
advance to the gateway of P^gypt. He named General Sir 
Haoild Alexander as the new commander in chief of the 
British Middle East forces. 7'he command of the Eighth 
.Arm) was a problem. I Jeulenant General W. H. E, (“Stra- 
ler’ I CfOtl, Vv ho had been slated lor the post, had been killed 
in a plane crash. Alter some thought, Churchill chose IJeu-* 
tenant (leneral Bernard I.. Montgomery. 

1 1 was a mmnentous decision. The final battle for North 
Africa was to be fought by two military geniuses, both able 
to iorcsee, outguess, and improvise during the heat of battle. 
Tins was truly a battle of Titans. 

Bernard l aw Montgomery, like Generals Harold Alex¬ 
ander, Alan Brooke (later [.ord Alanbrooke), and John Dill, 
was a North Irishman by descent. Born in London, Novem- 
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ber 17, 1887, Montgomery attended Siindhurst, the British 
ofhcers’ school, and entered the army in 1908. He sei-ved 
in World War 1, during which he was wounded and deco¬ 
rated, and later was assigned to duty in Palestine, Trans¬ 
jordan, and India. At the outbreak of World War II he was 
an obscure major general who only recently had been pulled 
out of an olficcrs’ pool to command a division in England. 

Small, lean but hard as steel, with piercing blue eyes, the 
55-year-old Montgomery gave tlie impression of a hawk. 
Ele was a man of extraordin^iry ego, based not on an Adler¬ 
ian inferiorily complex but upon massive self-confidence, 
“(iive me a foilnight,’' he said, “and I can resist the C»er- 
man attack. Give me three weeks, and 1 can defeat the 
Boche. Give me a month and I can chase him out of Africa/* 
When the battle of B1 Alamein was going badly, Mont¬ 
gomery announced: *‘U is now mathematically certain that 
/ will eventually destroy Rommel.** He looked like a harm¬ 
less schoolmaster, but his belligerence was built-in: “To- 
morrow' wc shall give the enemy a bloody nose.” 

Montgomery was overhearing, incalculable, critical of 
others, even insolent in dealing with both superiors and 
inferiors. Before he became a general oHicer, a superior 
noted on an efficiency report that “Montgomery should 
attain high rank in the army , . . but to do himself full 
justice he must cultivate tact, tolerance, and discretion.” 
Exactly. He had a fine capacity for alienating the upper 
brass, but at the same time, like Rommel, he had an extraor¬ 
dinary ability to arouse a sense of loyalty in the men under 
his command. To the lowliest private he was always 
“Monty,” distinguishable by his double-badged beret. 

' E’ven if it was difficult to get along with Montgomery, he 
1 was, nevertheless, one of the most capable officers produced 
(by the British during World War II. Unconventional he was, 

5 but he was also a top strategist who had a remarkable knowl- 
j eclge of the nature and problen^s of mechanized warfare. 
?Witness General Eisenhower’s appraisal: “General Mont- 
igomery has no superior in two most important characteris- 
Itics. He quickly develops among British enlisted men an 
|intense devotion and admiration—the greatest personal asset 
|a commander can possess. Montgomery’s other outstanding 
Icharacteristic is his tactical ability in what might be called 
tee ‘prepared’ battle. ... He is careful, meticulous, and 
,pertain.” 

Oppased to Montgomery at El Alamein was Field Mar- 
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shal Erwin Rommel, whose flair for (iesert warfare had 
already earned him the nickname of the Desert Fox. Rom¬ 
mel had served as a lieutenant in the Argonne in Work! 
War E and had gradually w'orked Ins w ay to tlie top of the 
Cierman ofllcer corps. Energetic, tireless, he wii.s a master 
of the technical problems of wai'fare. With keen military 
imagirjation and instinctive insight. Ite scidom followed a 
preconceived plan, hut, instead, able to see a whole field of 
}‘>attle at a glance, he improvised and made adjuslmcnis 
according ro I he situation, ('andid, trank, open, he knew 
the magnetic art of handling men. Mis troops idolized luni 

..‘'I he Iront is where Roitimc! is!'' d o the Prussian cdliccr 

clique he vvas an upstart. To Hitler, who was eroious of his 
gevicrars popuiariiyc Rommel vvas, oevcTthcless, Ihe inilis- 
pensabie combat leader, 

l.ioutenant (ieneral Hans Spcidcl described Rommel a. 
"a soldier w'ilh ‘civil courage,' whose love of fiis country 
was founded upon truth and rooted in his native soil aiul 
timeless rialnre. fkxnest with friend and enemy, Ite was a 
man who was inwardly free. , . , He wars the pcrsomlica- 
tion of the good and vlccent in the (derman soklier."' 

Rommel was rcspecied by his enemies. “Hvroughoui the 
African campaign," wrote Churchill, “Rommel prc'ved 
himself a master in handling mobile formations., especially 
in regrouping rapidly alter an operation and following up 
success. He was a splendid military gambler, dommaling 
the problems of supply and scornful of opposition. At first 
the German High Command, having let liim loose, were 
also astonished by his successes, and were inclined to hold 
him hack. His ardor and daring inflicted grievous disasters 
upon us. . „ ,. [He was] a great general. He also deserves 
our respect because, although a loyal .soldier, he came to 
hate Hiller and all his wmrks. . . 

Rommel’s plan of action at B! Alamein was primarily 
directed toward offense, with careful regard for defense. 
He constructed a maze of barbed-wire entanglements and 
a series of mine fields laid out in a “ladder defense,’’ a series ’ 
of rungs behind the front lines. These rungs he called Devil’s 
Gardens, in which the attackers would be surrounded by a J 
murderous defensive fire. But to Rommel this defense plan ! 
was only to be used in the event of an emergency. Famous j 
for his fast-moving tactics, he had no intention of fighting f 
a purely defensive battle. With a thousand gallons of gaso-1 
line he would be on his way. True, his troops were rocking | 
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with weariness, but they were not tiispiriled. He would keep 
(he enemy ofT balance, then suddenly strike his line at El 
Alarncin, and break through in a lightning dash to the Suez 
Canal 

Montgomery’s plan was ecjually carefiiL The colorful 
Briton invariably insisted upon the possession of clear supe¬ 
riority in materiel before making a move, a tendency that 
was lo bring him much criticism later in the Battle of the 
Bulge. “Rommel could do what he liked/’ Montgomery said 
later. “1 had no intention of launching our attack until we 
were ready. When that time came we would hit Rommel 
. . . right out of Africa.” 

As soon as he took command of the Eighth Army, Mont¬ 
gomery made sparks fly. He reorganized the entire army 
almost overnight. Weeding out incompetent oflicers, he dis¬ 
missed generals as well as lieutenants. He visited the front 
fines, made quick decisions for changes, and talked with 
bis men, instilling into them his own brand of superconfi- 
dence. Within a few days every Allied soldier at El Alamein 
was aware that something new had been added to North 
Airican desert warfare—a leader who could match the bril¬ 
liance of the legendary Desert Fox. 

Montgomery scrapped all previous orders and plans for 
liic withdrawal of the Eighth Army to Egypt and the Middle 
East. He ordered that no longer were dispersed units to be 
sctit against the enemy as in the past to probe for weak 
points. From this time on, he insisted, eveiy ounce of Allied 
strength must be committed only in mass formations in 
overwhelming force. “It seemed to me,” he commented 
laler, “that what Rommel liked was to get our armor to 
attack him, 1 was determined that would not happen this 
lime. His tanks would come up against our tanks dug in in 
hull-down positions,” 

Tile trick was to outfox the Desert Fox. Montgomery 
devised a series of ingenious tricks to persuade Rommel 
; that the Allies were going one way when actually they would 
fcome by another route. The main attack would come in the 
I north, but Montgomery gave the impresvsion that he was 
; building up for a mass attack from the south. 

I It was a game of concealment in the northern area of 
I El Alamein. Here Montgomery camouflaged hundreds of 
jhis best Sherman tanks, and under cover of darkness he 
[brought up heavy guns. He ordered that tank marks in the 
|sand be carefully covered. He cautioned his troops to give 
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the appearance of as iiUlc activity as possible. Here was his 
strength. 

In the vonthern sector huge duniaiy fuel depots appeared 
in profusion. Hundreds of phony tanks and planes were 
spread over the landscape. Thousands of men seemed to be 
at work unloading supplies (nonexistent), covering tank 
tracks, rushing from one place to another. The troops, de¬ 
lighted by their new roles as I’hespians, discovered hidden 
talents in make-believe. It was an cxpeit production of 
military stagecraft, managed by a master director. Ihe 
ruse worked: German reconnaissance pilots discovered the 
tremendous commotion in the south—the swirling dust of 
riKnemcnt as before attack, and duly reported a huge con¬ 
centration of the enenn in the south. 

On the last day of August 1942, after assurances Irom 
Field Marshal Albert Kes.selring and Marsha! Ugo Cavailero 
of Italy that (),()()() tons of fuel were on the way (incidentally, 
never delivered), Rommel attacked. Launching feints at 
north and center, he hurled his forces at what he bcliovcil to 
be the enemy’s strong point in the .south. He would break 
through along the edge of the (,}allara Depression, wheel 
north (or the coast, and then head for Suez. 

Allied fighters, including the famed 7th (“Desert Rats") 
Armored Division, struck back. Tlic Roy a! Air Force, fly¬ 
ing in mass formations without opposition, plastered Rom- 
mers lines. 

"rhe Axis tanks beaded lor the area to the south of Alam 
el Haifa straight into Montgomery's trap. The wily Briton 
had arranged for a map to fall into Rommel’s hands show¬ 
ing the terrain at Alam el Haifa to be perfect for lank use. 
When Rommel’s mechanical monsters got there, they ground 
to a haft, hopelessly ensnared in soft sand. Rommel finally 
caught on. Since he obviously had not taken the enemy by 
surprise, he broke off the olfensive within three days and 
returned to his original jumping-off position. 

Orders carnc from Hiller: Rommel w'as to return to 
Germany, where he would enter a sanatoriiini in the Sem- 
rnering Mountains to obtain long-postponed medical treat¬ 
ment, General Georg von Stumme was sent as a replacement 
during RommeFs absence. 

Montgomery waited patiently for nearly seven weeks, 
carefully winding the spring. 

On October 23, 1942, Montgomery spoke to his troops: 
'*When / assumed command of the Eighth Army I said that 
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the mandate was to destroy Rommel and his Army, and 
that it would he done as soon as we were ready. We are 
ready NOWT 

that evening, at 9:40 in bright rnoonhght, Mont¬ 
gomery began his own ofiensive, the third and liist at the 
Britisli Libyan campaign, the major Battle of El Alamein. 

This was it—all or nothing! 

A thousand big guns opened fire on the (jlennan posi¬ 
tions, First came the lightning-like flashes in the night sky 
as battery alter i)a(tery went into action. Then came the 
ear splitting crashes of the accompanying thunder. “For 
twenty minutes/’ said an eyewitness, “the mighty artillery 
concentration roared and hammered a deafening chorus. 
1 he sound of shells falling on the enemy was like that of a 
hailstorm in a city of corrugated iron with tlie rumble of 
10,000 drums. It was appalling.” 

Now the mortars added their sharp sibilants and sparks 
to the rising tumult At almost the same instant the machine 
guns joined in with their shrill chattering. Mu^yJes burned 
hot in the night as a hail of fire sped toward the enemy. 
Rommers advanced infantry positions were smothered un¬ 
der blast and dust and smoke. 

Four hours later the barrage was lifted. For a few min¬ 
utes there was a strange silence, in almost shocking contrast 
to the thunderous chorus of the barrage. Then, suddenly, 
unearthly cries, at first feeble but soon gathering volume, 
rose out of the desert. It was the weird shout of (he charg¬ 
ing foot soldier, (hat inhuman cry heard on a thousand 
battlefields. 

Next came l;uge-scalc probing attacks by British light 
armor. By the following morning two wide corridors, cleared 
of mines, were driven through the Axis lines. 

Montgomery now committed most of his assault divisions 
in mass—anuored units, independent armored brigades, 
and a good proportion of his tanks, while holding a suffi¬ 
cient number in reserve to be usecl later if necessary. It was 
an overwhelming force pitted against 270 (jcrman tanks 
and about 300 almost obsolete Italian tanks (some of the 
latter fell apart when their guns were fired). 

Into action went tested Commonwealth troops—Britons, 
Highlanders, Australians, New Zealanders, Indians, and 
South Africans. Ilie fighting was violent, but the edge grad¬ 
ually went to the Allies. General von Stumme, Rommel’s 
replacement, fell dead of a heail attack on the battlefield. 
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Word of the impending catastrophe, along with appeals 
for fuel and supplies, was flashed to Hitler at his Wolfs 
I air. On the noon of October 24, 1942, the Fuehrer phoned 
Rommel at his sanatorium and asked him if he felt capable 
of resuming command at 1:1 Alainein. Though still unwell, 
Rommel agreed at once, and llew olf via Crete to his head¬ 
quarters, which he reached on the evening of October 25. 

It was too late. Rrilish artillery was laying a single rolling 
barrage along tfie entire front. 1he desert was filled with 
the hulks of burned-out Axis tanks. At hourly intervals Hie 
R.A.F. hurtled down to attack Axis tanks ah cady immo - 
bih/cd by lack of fuel. Slow-tlying italiao planes, pounced 
on by speedy British fighters, in desperation unloaded their 
botnbs on their owti troops. Ilie Ttaiians on tfie ground 
could not esca|)e because the (lermans had taken all liieir 
transport. 

On Oclober 3), 1942, Rommel kui a counterattack, with 
iirile elFect. He made the mistake of corn mining his reserves 
piecemeal, while Montgomery sent iiis troops in one con¬ 
centrated blow on a narrow front. 

lo Rornmcl from Mu.ssolini came a message of “deep 
appireciation for the successiul counterattack personally led 
by yoursehV^ 

From Hitler came a radix* message virtually begging for 
victory: 

I and the Genrjun people are watching ihe heroic defen 
sivc battle being fought in Fgypt. We fiavc loyal confidence 
in your powers of leadcr.stup as well as in du: courage of the 
Oermaii and Italian troops under your command In Ihe situ¬ 
ation in which you now find yourself, there can be no other 
consideianon than to hold fast, never retreat, hurt every gun 
and every man into the fray. During the next few days there 
will be important air reinforce me nts transferred lo the Com- 
rnaruler in Chief South, d'he Ditce and lire Conunando Sii- 
prcfuo will also strain every mitsclc to sec to it that you are 
siipplied with the means to eonlinue the battle. Fbe enemy 
has numerical superiority, but he, too, will come to the end 
of his resources. It would not be the first time in history 
that the stronger will has prevailed against the stronger 
battalions of the enemy. You can show your iroop.s no other 
way than that which leads to victory or death. 


There it was —advice from the fuehrer to Ronmiel to use 
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his willpower against speeding British annor. But for the 
Desert Fox it was sour fruit. 

Headlines in !.orKk)n, November 4, 1942: 

In I'gypi Axis Porees Begin Vbeir Retreat Westwards; 

Disordered colofiins on cx)asl road are attacked by air day 

and night; 

7.h0 tanks anti 270 guns have hceti caplnred tu' destroyed; 

’^kOOO prisoficrs have been counied 

llic .Axis forces were now in full retreat and the Allies 
vvt.'re pt)i.!ring through the rear areas. Among the prisotters 
v'ois i;icuerai Ritter von Ttioma, commander of the Ajilka 
K(>rpy, wtio iiad denounced Hitler's order to hold fast as 
' linsurpassed madness/' Von Fhorna was captured In full 
iinirorm wiiii a!! ids decorations. The German general, 
carrying a camas hag and dazedly wandering around the 
batllefield, was picked up by some surprised British trooj’s. 

At this point word belatedly came from Hiller to Rom¬ 
mel agreeing to a withvirawal. The Desert F'ox and what 
vva > left of Ids [a oud <uniy. retreating westward, W'cre hotly 
pursued by the British, and harried b\ air and naval bom- 
bardmetd as they streamed along tlic coast road back to 
l.ihva. tierman vehicles became ensnaricii in a huge tratfic 
jam. When the (icrtnans reacherl Mersa Matruh, they were 
saved Irom annihilation by a lucky downpour of rain. The 
Axis liad tost <>(),0tK) men, 1,000 guns, and 500 tanks in the 
rout. 

On Novernher 8, 1942, came w'ord of another gigantic 
pincers movement—this lime by the Allies. Operation 
l urch wa.s under way as l ieutenant General Eisenhow^er's 
armies lander! at numerous points along the shores of 
French North Africa. Rommel was tiovv caught between 
two fires. 

For Hiller it was complete and irretrievable disaster, the 
end of his grandiose dream to conquer F^gvpt. Eventually, 
he was to lose all his troops, stores, ammunition dumps, and 
heavy equipment in North Africa, 

For the Allies it was a tremendous success, synchronized 
as it was with the Soviet victory at Stalingrad and the 
American triumph at Ciuadalcanak 

The British public was delighted by the news. Six weeks 
before El Alamein a British newspaper had conducted a 
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poll on ‘‘Who is best general in the world?” The editors were 
somewhat embarrassed when Rommel was the winner, 
hands down. When another poll on the same subject was 
held alter El Alamcin the winner this time was Montgomery. 

“The Battle of El Alarnein,” said Churchill, “was the 
turning point in British military fortunes during the World 
War. Up to Alamcin we survived. After Alamein we con- 
cjuered.” 

From lliis time on. the architect of the desert victory was 
to he known as Montgomery ol Alamein. 


Operation forcth The IJ.S. Invades North Africa 

In .Tune 1942 Presitlent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill mel in Washington to consider the next steps in 
the war against tlie Axis, 

'll\e prognosis was not cncoui itging. vShips were being lost 
in American coastal waters at an alarming rate. In North 
Africa the peripatetic Rommel and his roving tanks were 
poised at El Alamcin for a breakthrough to the Suez ( 'anal. 
And Marshal Stalin, still suspicious of his allies, was loudly 
calling for a Second Front, again accusing the British of 
cowardice, and warning that Russia might not be able to 
stay in the war unless some pressure were lifted from her 
armies. 

In Washington a high-level decision was made: 0[>era- 
tion Overlord (horn Roundup), the contemplated mass \n- 
vasion .across the English Channel of Hitler's Fexfuni^ 
Europa, would have to wait until the summer of 1943, or 
even later. If, by September 1942, Russia appeared to be 
on the verge of collapse, then there would be a limited 
Operation Skalgehammcr. Uncle Joe would just have to 
wait. Overlord could not possibly begin until the build-up 
was sufficieiU to forestall another Dtrnkirk. 

Both Roosevelt and Churchill agrecti that the fhiropean 
theatre was decisive. Once again ( hurchill talked “soft 
underbelly.” Roosevelt, who, as early as January 1942, had 
suggested an American allack on C'asablanca in North 
Africa to be called Operation Clymnast, now revived his 
earlier plan. Something had to be done, said F.D.R., “to 
get on Rommefs tail,” Churchill agreed. 

Operation 4'orch would he a simultaneous Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can invasion of Northwest Africa to take place not later 
than October 30, 1942. The objectives: 
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1. It would trap Rommel in North Africa between the 
British Eighth Army and the invading forces from the west. 

2. It would provide an eAceilent invasion base for action 
against southern Europe. 

3. It would tighten the anti-Axis blockade and the Western- 
Soviet alliance,, 

4. it would give further bases from which the Mediier- 
ninean and South Atlantic water routes could be made safe. 

5. If successful, it would tend to confirm Spanish neu- 
traldy and prevent the wily Franco from entering the war 
on the side of the Axis. 

(y Si would forestall any similar action contemplated by 
the Ciermans and iialiatis. 


When (he news of Torch was conimnnicitled to Stalin, 
he gave his cnihusiastic blessing. As a matter of principle 
he still continued his satirical denunciatir'ns of the British 
for what he Ciilled their reluctance to light the Germans, 
hut Ite was happy to note that a definite plan was under vvay 
to relieve the pressure on his owai armies. 

Idle grand strategy for Torch was worked out in London 
I'V die Joint Gliiefs of Staff. In a surprising move the Ameri¬ 
can lieutenant General Dwight D. Eisenhower was placed 
in over-a!! command. At the outbreak ol war Eisenhower 
was so iitde known even in his own country that he was 
identified in a press photograph as 'MJ,. ('oh D. D. Ersen* 
being,'" 

Dwight D. Eisenhower was born on October 14, 1890, 
at Denison, Texas. He was descended from German Men- 
nonites who left the Rhineland for Pennsylvania in the 
17 h)"s and later settled in Kansas and then Texas. He w^as 
graduated as a 2nd lieutenant from West Point in 1916. In 
World VVar I he was assigned to the i9th Infantry at Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas, In 1918 he was a lieutenant colonel 
m charge of a tank corps at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, 
Pcnnsylvania. 

A paper Eisenhovver had written about 1930 attracted 
die altcntion of General Douglas Mac Arthur, then chief of 
stair, who requested that the promising otficer be assigned 
to his olhce. When MacArthur was sent to the Philippines 
in 1935 as head of the American Military Mission, he look 
Eisenhower along with him. Eivsenhow^er remained with 
MacArthur until 1939. Then followed assignments as chief 
of staff, 3rd Division, 1940-1941, and of the Third Army, 
1941, After the Louisiana war maneuvers he was made 
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chief of the War Plans Division, War Department General 
Staff, and then became assistant chief of staff, Operations 
Division, with the rank of lieutenant general. He was made 
commander of Aflicil forces landing in North Africa on 
November 8, 1942, and then commander in chief of Allied 
Forces in North Africa and full genera! in Fehruaiy 1943. 

C3)mmand of the naval forces tor the North African 
invasion was assigned to Admiral Sir Andrew Browne C'un- 
ningham, a British naval oflicer known for his aggressive¬ 
ness. 

Preparations began immediately in both Britain and the 
United States, where troops were trained in the intricacies 
of desert and mountain warfare. And the industrial ma¬ 
chines of both countries began to grind out the ntxcssary 
mountains of materiel and supplies. 

Every phase of the military planning of Operation Torch 
had to he worked out in conjunction with an extremely 
complicated political situation. Both British and American 
leaders agreed that, as a conccvssion to French sensitiveness, 
it was necessary to give it the appearance of an American- 
dominated operation. It was partly for this reason that com¬ 
mand of Torch was given to an American general. ITie 
French military and civil commanders in North Africa, no 
matter what they personally thought of the Germans, had 
given their oaths of loyalty to Marshal Petain and the gov¬ 
ernment of Vichy France. Only if the Americans appeared 
io force could these Frenchmen plead “impossible odds'’ 
and “overwhelming strength” to the Vichy government 
and its Nazi captors. 

From the American point of view^ Torch was a regretta¬ 
ble but absolutely necessary operation. This was the first 
time in history that the United Slates had planned what 
amounted to an unprovoked attack upon a supposedly 
neutral country. But Vichy had collaborated with Hitler, 
and as a satellite Axis country in an all-out war it could not 
expect the safety of neutralism. 

Secret diplomatic negotiations were necessary to prepare 
the way. Robert D. Murphy, the senior State Department 
oflicer in North Africa, who had been accredited to Vichy 
since 1940, was assigned the Uisk of winning the support 
of the Free French in North Africa. From Murphy to the 
Allied planners in Washington and I.ondon came a stream 
of valuable reports on the temper of the military and civiF 
ian population, the names of officers with pro-Allied sym- 
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pafhies, and the details ot French military and naval strength 
in (he area. 

This was work ol tremendous value. But on one point, as 
F'isenhower later related, Murphy miscalculated. He was 
coiwinced by French Generals Gharles Emmanuel Mast, 
ctiief ot slat! in Algeria, and Marie Emile Beihoiiart, corn- 
r^jander ol tlie ( asahlanca Division, that the French in 
North Africa were ready to rally behiiui a leader who W'ould 
^ytnlx>!i7e their desire tor Ireedoni. For tliis (hey suggested 
I lie na tne of General Henri Giraud, w lto ftad escaped from 
a (ierarian prison in W(xld War I and who !«ad duplicated 
the feat early in 1942. With his record and wifh his seniority 
3 1 ) the Frenci) army, said (jencrals Mast and Bethouarl, 

( dj-aiid U'oiiid be tlie ideal figure around whom the French 
of North A frica would rally and be lerl info the Allied camp, 
As later events showed, this advice was erroneous. 

To test prohalde F'rench reception of the invasion, an 
American nniitary delegation was sent to contact Genera! 
Masj and others in Algiers. Major General Mark W. C'lark 
tuuj a small sialF were conveyed by airplane, British sub¬ 
marine, aju! runner landing boat (o the coast of Algeria. 
11 m: expedition made its rendezvous, but. when the local 
police grew suspicious, the Fren(.:h negotiators were forced 
lo get away hurriedly. 

( waieral (. lark and his little band made a fortunate escape 
U! treacherous waters, in the process losing a substantial 
!)atikro!! brought to smooth the way. 1 his cloak-and-dagger 
operation had all the ilirills of a Hollywood scenario, in¬ 
cluding blinking light signals from .shore, paddling rubber 
boats in the darkness, sudden raids by secret police, and 
dasfies tor cellar headquarters ol the underground. 

( leneral ('harles de Gaulle, leader of the Free French, 
was rigidly e.xcliided from the early planning of lorch. 
Although there was much sympathy for de CJaulle among 
the French civil population of North Africa, the military 
chiefs regarded him as a renegade who had been disloyal 
to his oath. If he were correct in writing off his obligations, 
then they were cowards. From the Allied point of view de 
Gaulle’s assistance could only cau.se further complications. 
Moreover, Gaullist units had taken part in the fiasco at 
Dakar, when attacking Allied forces had retreated in con¬ 
tusion in the face of determined French resistance. British 
Intelligence assumed that this had been caused by a leak 
from de Gaulle’s I.x>ndon headquarters. 



THE NORTH AFRICAN LANDING 
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On October 24, J942, when Montgomery was breaking 
through the Axis line at El Alamein, a huge convoy under 
i;»'c>niiuand of sw'ashbuck ling Major Cieneral George S. 
"Blood and Guts’*) Patton, Jr., and Rear Admiral Henry 
Hewitt sailed from the United Stales. The next day, 
Oeloher 25, two great Anglo-American forces steamed from 
British |>orts. The destination was a rendezvous off North 
Atiica, 

At 3 A.M. on Novemfx'r 8, 1942, just 1 I months after 
Prarl Harbor, an armada of 500 warships and 350 Irans- 
faiits and cargo ships converged along the North Africa 
coast and, under air support Irorn Gibraltar, began disem- 
l>arking troops a( Casablanca in Morocco and at Oran and 
Algiers in Algeria. 

Algiers, the center of French military, political, and eco¬ 
nomic activity in North Africa, and the easternmost of the 

■ three major Allied objectives, surrendered on the first day. 
Here tfie fbastern Task Fierce, under the command of Major 

■ i ieneral Charles W. Ryder, consisted of the U.S. 34th Divi- 
Jsioa. which had been stationed in Northern Ireland, a regi- 
fjncttt of the U.S. 9th Division, and a Ranger Battalion. 

At Oran, 130 miles west of Algiers, resistance was stiffer. 
More tfie ( ’enter Task Force, commanded by Major Cieneral 
If ! loyd R. Fredenall, was composed of the U.$. First Infantry 
jDivision af)d parts of the First Armored Division, bolh of 
liad been stationed in Cireat Britain. Within two days 
lithe assault force was in control of Oran and the important 
%)ca!’-by naval base of Mers el Kehir. 

'i Most dillicult of all were the Casablanca landings, on the 
jy\t(antic coastline of Morocco. Casablanca was the terminus 
T>l a long, antique railroad that ran eastward through the 
«|ootlujis of the Atlas Mountains to Oran, Algiers, and Tunis, 
as such was essential tor the maintenance of a land 
:|inpply-line to all the troops landed in North Africa. From 
y|heir coastal batteries in C asablanca the French fired on the 
§5ssau!t boats which came ashore. The immobilized French 
Tattieship Jean Bart hurled 15-inch shells at the licet off- 
Jhorc until its guns were silenced by dive bombers. The 
||diackers sent tanks bolh to the east and west of the city to 
reparc for sjege operations. But resistance ceased on 
'iovember 11, 1942. 

Operation Torch, an audacious gamble, took the enemy 
y surprise. It was a phenomenal tactical and strategic 
uccess. Within three weeks some 185,000 men, 20,000 
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vehicles, and 200,000 tons of supplies were safely ashore at 
(^asablanca, Oran, and Algiers. Further build-up began at 
once. 

I’his was a Iriumph of the first order—but what about 
the perplexing political situation? Fortunately for the Allies, 
there were no rejx'r cuss ions from Franco Spain. As had 
been expected, Marshal Petain immediately ordered resist¬ 
ance and broke off relations with the United States. More 
important was the attitude of the French in the North Afri¬ 
can region. Many had been confused in their loyalties since 
the fall of France in 1940. The reception was mixed—some 
welcomed the invaders, others opposed them. The local ati- 
ministrators, businessmen, and landowners, almost all en- 
tircly pro-Vichy, deplored the hmdings, but quickly fell into 
line when it Ixjcame evident that the invasion was a success. 

Most important of all was the attitude of the 14 French 
divisions scattered through North Alxica. Although poorly 
armed and weak in morale, they could cause untold confu 
sion if they reacted adversely to the Anglo-American as¬ 
sault. The next problem was to deal directly with lucnch 
leaders and convince them that French troops must be 
ordered not to resist, 

FI ere the invaders introcinced what they believed to be 
their trump card, Just before the invasion, General Giraud 
was brought to Allied headquarters at Gibraltar to meet 
Eisenhower. Giraud brusquely demanded that he be placed 
in command of the entire Allied expedition. Though not a 
single Frenchman was in the Allied command at this time 
and though the enemy was French, Giraud still insisted 
that he he granted full command! 

Eisenhower disabused him quickly. Wien, on November 
9, 1942, Giraud was flown to Algiers to evolve an agree¬ 
ment with the French authorities there, he was completely 
ignored. The value of the trump card was exactly nothing. 

There was some welcome news in the ofiing. Admirai 
Jean Francois Darlan was in Algiers. Back in F'ebruary 
1941 the anti-British Uarlau had been designated as succes¬ 
sor to Petain in the event of the latter’s incapacily—aix! 
Petain was an old man. By a quirk of fate Darlan had re 
turned to Algiers, just as the invasion began, to visit hivS sick 
son, to whom he was intensely devoted. It was a heaven-.sent 
opportunity. The somewhat mysterious admiral was just the 
man to win over the dissident pro-Vichy elements. True, 
any dealings with him would create much public revulsion 
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both in Britain and the United States. Eisenhower knew 
this, but also, as tlie responsible held othcer, he reasoned 
Shat he was in Africa to win an ally, not to kill FYcnchmen, 
but to keep his own casualties to a Tninimum. 

(.’Ijurchill, too, wanted Darfarfs coofKuation. “it ! could 
snect Darian,' Cliurchill remarked to F'isenlK>wer, “much 
as I hate him, I would cheerfully crawl on my hands and 
knees lor a mile it by so doing 1 could get hitn to bring that 
fleet of his into the circle of Allied forces.” 

Darlan allowed himself to be convinced. When he was 
told that the Germans had swiftly occupied all of France 
as a countermeasure to the North African invasion, he 
announced that Hitler had violated the armistice of 1940, 
and that he, Darlan, was i>ow ready to work with the 
Americans. 

This was a vital decision. On November 10, 1942, Darlan 
ordered all Fu'ench commanders to cease resistance at once. 
The Fucnch oflicers, who now had a valid order from a 
superior, obeyed (o the letter. The French governors of 
Morocco, Algei'ia, and Dakar offered immediate coopera¬ 
tion. 

Fusenhower set up Darlan as the French political chief in 
aJl of North Africa and designated Giraiid as military chief, 
rhioughout these developments Darlan insisted that he was 
acting in conformance with the wishes of his chief, Petain, 
now helpless in German custody. In acceding to Fuseti” 
hoAver’s request, he said, he was carrying out the innermost 
desires of Petain. 

But a few weeks later, on Christmas Eve, Darlan was 
assassinated in his office in Algiers by a young anti-Vichy 
patriot, a terrible end for an unhappy man. The Allies 
promptly designated Giraud as his successor. Arguments 
still rage in France as to whether Darlan was a great patriot 
or a collaborationist turncoat. In cither case he was caught 
in the (ragedy of history. 

Fn four days a vast territory running 1,500 miles across 
North Africa had been added to the Allied cause at the 
expense of some 860 killed or missing and 1,050 wounded. 
Fhe western jaw of the vise forged to trap Rommel was 
ready. More, North Africa was added to the British Isles 
as a base from which to launch the final assault on Hitler’s 
Festung Europa. 

'‘This is not the end,” announced Churchill. “It is not the 
beginning of the end. It is perhaps the end of the beginning.” 
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Blueprint at Casablanca: “Unconditional Surrender'' 

The time was now ripe for the master plan to crusti ttie Av\is. 
The Soviet delcnse of Stalingrad had revealed serious weak¬ 
nesses in the mighty German war machine. What w'as 
needed was a meeting of Allied heads at the summit to 
survey the entire field, theatre by theatre, ot the war through¬ 
out tlic world and to outline future strategy. 

In early December 1942 President Roosevelt declisud 
Prime Minister Churchiirs suggestion lor a rendezvous in 
Iceland, but agreed to meet the British leader and his advis¬ 
ers at some carefully guarded spot in the recently iiberatetl 
Trench empire. On December 22, 1942, it was decided to 
assemble al Casablanca in Morocco, North Africa, Stalin 
was invited but declined to leave Moscow because of the 
great Russian offensive which he himself, as commander in 
chief, W'as directing. 

From January 14 to 24, 1943, Roosevelt, (Tiurchill, and 
(heir chieis of slalf conferred at the Anfa Hotel, some five 
miles from ('asablanca, on a knoll overioivking the sea. The 
wide verandas of the hotel olTered a magnificent view of 
shimmering blue water, red soil spotted with green palms, 
and shining while buildings in (..'asablanca, 

Prcseni in tliesc beautiful surroundings w'as the big brass 
of tlie American and British armed forces. Among the 
Americans were Genera! George (2 Marshall, Lieutenant 
(icneral Dwight D. fusenlKnvcr, .Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Admiral Eirnesl J. King, Lieutenant Cieneral Henry H. 
(“Hap’2) Arnold, (ucutenant (jeneral Brehon B. Somervell, 
and twt) advisers to President Roosevelt—Harry Hopkins 
ant! W, Averell Harriman. 

The Rriti.sh contingent included Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Dtidiey Pound, Field Marshal Sir John Dill, Genera! Sir 
Alan Brooke, Air Cfiief Marshal Sir C'harles Portal, Vice- 
Admiral l.ord l.ouis Mountbatten, and Majr^r General Sir 
Hastings Isrnay. 

The British sent to the conference on a 6,()0()-fon liner an 
elaborate staff, cipher, and planning organization which 
had already w^orked out plans and statistics to the last detail. 
The British planned it this way: Jn the course of the summer 
of 1943, after the remaining Avis forces in North Africa 
had been destroyed and the Mediterranean opened to Allied 
shipping, the combined British and American land, sea. 
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and air forces would strike from their African springboard 
at the most vulnerable point of Hitler’s Europe—from the 
souih. 

The proposed attack, continued the British plan, would 
shiitler Ifalian morale, already crumbling, would throw the 
Balkans into a ferment, and in ail probability would be 
followed by Turkey’s entry into the war. Ail possible help 
would be sent to Soviet Russia to keep the Germans busy 
wauling off blows in the East. Meanwhile, Germany would 
be bombed mercilessly (rorn the air. Ciradiiaily, there would 
be built up in England a huge Anglo-v\merican army and 
air force for a 1944 cross-Channel invasion. In the f'ar 
T'asl, ellorls would be made to reopen the Burma Road into 
China, while the Japanese army would be contained with 
a minimum of force. 

4 he ohicers of the Plans Division of the War Department 
in Washington, on the other band, came to the conference 
without the sort of precise plans the British had dravvr> up. 
ITie Americans apparently preferred to improvise as the 
meeting proceeckHl. 'fhey were skej^tieal about the logistical 
possibility of a large-scale cross~('hanne! operation in the 
near future. 

While the two summit leaders, Roosevelt and Churchill, 
who liked and respected one another, worked in close har¬ 
mony in making the final decisions, the technical C7<perts 
of Britain anti the Unitcal States who were laying the groimd- 
work had protracted, sometimes bitter, arguments. F^icld 
Marshal Lord Alanbrookc (General Sir Alan Brooke), 
chief of the British Imperial General Stall, in The Turn of 
the Tide (1957) commented on the involved task of reach¬ 
ing common ground at Casablanca: 

When an operation has (inally Ix'en completed it all looks 
so easy, b(jit so few people ever realize the infinite difliculties 
of maintaining an object or a plan and refusing to be driven 
otf it by other people for thousands of good reasons. A good 
plan pres.sed through is belter than many ideal ones which 
are continually changing. Advice without responsibility is 
easy to give. This is the most exhausting job, trying to keep 
the ship of war on a straight course in spite of all the con¬ 
trary winds that blow. 

One bone of contention was the British insistence upon 
priority for the E>uropean Theatre. Admiral King, an alert, 
confident sea-dog (Roosevelt liked to say that King was so 
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tough he shaved with a blowtorch), testily called for all-out 
war agaittsl Japan instead of the British-recommended 
hokling operations. King proposed that 30 per cent of the 
war eliorl be devoted to the Pacific and 70 per cent to the 
rest. 

British tempers, ordinarily restrained, boiled over at this 
suggestion. Hardly a scientific wary of approaching war 
strategy, they argued. First things first. Mussolini had to 
be taken care of, then Hitler, tlicn Tojo. The British be- 
h'eved that (o Admir.al King the Etiropcan war was ‘'just ,a 
greav nuisance that kept him from waging his Pacitsc war 
undisiur!')cd,’' ftrifish Air ( hief Marshal Sir ('haiies Portal 
concfudrJ that it was impossible to convince the hard- 
Ivcad^a! .Admiral King; "We are in the position ot a testator 
wIkv u sshes U) (ca.vc d'lC bulk of l»is iortune to Ins niisiress. 
He rnusi. iiov, ever,, leaO'C .something to lii.s wife, and iiis 
pi'oldcm rs to decide bow lidle he can in decency .set apart 
for her.” 

Ano'ihei argutnent “- should Italy be* attacked through 
S'ici’y or Sardinia? Mere the differences did not run alto- 
gcllier on natiimal line.s, bid were mainly between the (duels 
of Siail and the Joint Planners, liic former wanted .Sicily 
as ilte next step; the latter recommended instead an attack 
on Sartiinia because they thought it could be done three 
rnoiuhs earlier. Both Churchill and Roosevelt interceded lor 
Sicily, and wSicily it was. 

1 Ijcse were tough brotherly battles, but all understood the 
necessity for agicement. I'he diiTerences wane slowiy ironed 
out, 

On lanuary 20. 1943, the conferees made a happy and 
succossrut decision on the organization of the Higher Com- 
mand in North Africa. It was clear that a centralized leader¬ 
ship was needed to coordinate the activities of British, 
American, and French forces. For this responsible position 
the command was httnded over to Cicneral Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, who had impressed both Roosevelt and Churchill 
by his remarkable ability to reconcile British and American 
oflicers of dilTcring opinions. General Sir Harold Alexander, 
a senior and experienced British commander, was brought 
over from the Middle East to act as deputy to Eisenhower, 
who thus far had had little war experience. These appoint¬ 
ments seemed to the Americans a highly complimentary 
and pleasing gesture, despite their probably political under¬ 
tones. 




On January 22, 1943, General Charles de Gaulle, leader 
of the Fighting French, arrived at Casablanca in a stormy 
mood. Already present was General Henri Giraud, who 
had been appointed to succeed Adniirai Darlan, after the 
latter’s assassination, as Supreme Frcrtch Commander in 
North Africa, Between the two—dc Gaulle ajul Giraud— 
tlicrc was an intense rivalry. The de Gaullist forces in 
London and central Africa fiercely attacked every F'rench 
military and civil otficial in Africa, atid the latter replied 
in equally harsh terms. I’his pitblic name-calling embar¬ 
rassed the Allied cause. It was necessary to reconcile the 
two emotional Frenchmen and have some French nucleus, 
solid and united, with which to work. 

'‘My job,” said President Roosevelt, “was to produce the 
bride in the person of General Giraud while Churchill was 
to bring in General dc Gaulle to play the role of bride¬ 
groom in a shotgun wedding.” 

Both Churchill and Roasevelt found it dilTicult to work 
with the temperamental, touchy, intransigent de Gaulle. 
Churchill assumed that the French leader owed his current 
status to the British and slmuld have been more gracious, 
grateful, and compliant: “Here he was—a refugee, an exile 
Ironii his own country under sentence of tleatli, in a posi¬ 
tion entirely dependent upon the good will of the British 
government, and also now of the United Slates. The Cxcr- 
mans had conquered his country. He had no real foothold 
anywhere. Never mind; he defied all.” 

“You claim to be France!” ChurchiJI thundered in one 
of the stormy encounters between the Uvo, “! do not recog¬ 
nize you as France ...” 

“I’hen why,” dc Gaulle interrupted, “and with what rights 
arc you dealing with me concerning her world-wide in¬ 
terests?” 

To Roosevelt, de Gaulle was an egoist wIk) regarded him¬ 
self as a living representative of Joan of Arc, “with whom 
il is said one of his ancestors served as a faithful adherent.” 
“Yes,” Churchill is said to have rejoined, “but my bishops 
won’t let me burn him!” 

Feelings were high during those tense days. In the calm 
of the postwar era de Gaulle explained his position: 

J was starting from scratch. In France, no following and 
no reputation. Abroad, neither credit nor standing. But this 
very destitution showed me my line of conduct It was by 
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adopiing without compromise the cause of the national re 
covery that 1 could acquire authority. At this moment, the 
worst in her history, it was for me to assume the burden of 
j'lance. lliis was the attitude that was to dictate my bearing 
and to iinposc upon my personahty a point of view 1 could 
never change. 


Roosevelt and ('hurchid could not resist injecting a light 
note in the highly charged atmosphere at Casablanca. On 
the morning of January 24, 1943, when the final press con¬ 
ference took place, the two top Allied war leaders, like 
nrischievoirs schoolboys, contrived to make de Craiille and 
Ciraud sit in a row of chairs alternating with themselves. 

AVe forced tlicmC reported Churchill later in high glee, 
"to shake hands in public before all the reporters and pfio- 
lograplicrs. They did so, and the pictures of this event 
cannot be viewed even in the setting of these tragic limes 
without a laugh.” 

But there was more serious business at hand. The con¬ 
ferences w'ound up with an agreement which in its essen¬ 
tials fonovved the carefully worked-oul platis which the 
British experts had lirought to Casablanca. This promised 
to: 

1. Take oflcnsive action in the Mediterranean by launch¬ 
ing an attack on Sicily in the course of the summer. This 
warn Id help secure the Mediterranean lines of communica- 
rion, divert German pressure from the Russian front, and 
start the campaign to knock Italy out of the war. Success 
here would in all piobability bring Turkey into the war as 
an active ally, 

2, Asscrnl:)le in lingland the strongest possible force to 
invade the Conlinent across the English Channel as soon 
as German resistance wnis w^eakened to the required extent. 

3. Continue the heaviest possible air on'ensive against 
Germany in preparation for the invasion. 

4. Intensify the antisubmarine campaign as "‘a first charge 
on the resources of the United Nations.” 

5, Continue to sustain the Soviet Union by the greatest 
possible volume, of supplies. 

6, Maintain operations against Japan but keep them 
within limits that would not jeopardize the capacity of the 
Allies to take advantage of any favorable opportunity for 
the decisive defeat of Germany. Launch a fiilUscale offensive 
against Japan as vSoon as Ciermaoy was defeated. 
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I 7. Make plans far the recapture of Burma and for opera^ 
I lions against the Carolines and Marshalls. 

I There was a surprising development at the final press 
conference. President Roosevelt spoke frankly: “Another 
f point, 1 think we have all had it in our hearts and heads 
5 hetorc, but I don’t think it has ever been put down on paper 
'I by the Prime Minister and myself, and that is the delermi- 
; nation that peace can come to the world only by the total 
elimination of German and Japanese war power. 

I “Some of yon Britishers know the old story—we had a 
: geneiai called U. S. Grant. . . . In my, and the Prime 
' Minister’s, early days he wms called 'Unconditional Surren- 
tier' Grant. The elimination of German, iaparrese, arni 
iitalian war pow'cr means the imcorRlitional surrender by 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. ITat means a reasonable assur¬ 
ance of future world peace. It docs not n>can the destruc¬ 
tion of the population of Germany, Paly, and Japan, bnt it 
does mean the destruction of the philosophies in those 
; countries which are bas^d on conquest and the subjiigalion 
: of other people.” 

[ This was the first official reference to !hc ultimate Allied 
' objective in the war. Unconditional surrender! Hie phrase 
ruled out any negotiations with Germany, Italy, or Japan 
, through channels of diplomatic negotiation. ITc term had 
not been agreed upon at the conference, and apparently, it 
; was used on the spur of the moment by the Arnerican 
President. Although taken by surprise, Churchill immedi- 
J atcly assented on the ground, as he later said, that any 
j divergence stated publicly would have been damaging to 
^the Allied war effort, 

f Critics immediately pounced upon the term “imcondi- 
^ tional surrender” and denounced it as one of the greatest 
i mistakes of Allied policy during the war. The phrase, they 
f charged, convinced the German people that they were to be 
I blotted out from amongst the nations of Europe, and that, 
ij as a result, the Germans became determined to fight to the 
^end. rhiis, said the critics, the war was lengthened by 
I Roosevelt’s action and tens of thousands of Allied lives were 
I sacrificed by a political blunder of the first magnitude. From 
I the viewpoint of the critics, another less harsh phrase, such 
I as “honorable capitulation,” might have encouraged the 
Germans to surrender long before they did. 

Roosevelt undoubtedly wanted to prevent a recurrence of 
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the situation after World War I, when the Ciermans claimed 
that they had surrendered on the basis of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. He did not mean that the German people were to be 
enslaved or destroyed. But he wanted to make it clear that 
there were to be no bargains with the Nazis. 

H was, indeed, an unfortunate slip, though made itJ good 
faith. There were so many facets and implications to a 
judgment of this kind that it should have been thorougldy 
discussed before the final press conference. What had hap^ 
pened, Roosevelt later explained to Harry Hopkins: “We 
had so much trouble getting those two French generals to¬ 
gether that 1 thought to myself that this was as dithculi as 
arranging the meeting of Cirant and f ee—and then sud¬ 
denly the Press Conference was on, and Winston and 1 laid 
no time to prej)are for ii, and the thought pop}:>ed itilo niy 
mind that they !iad called Grant ‘Old Unconditional Sur¬ 
render,' and the next thing I knew 1 had said it." 

F'or defenders of Roosevelt this frank acknowiedgernent 
was enough. Besides, they said, the formula was really (he 
kind of language the Ciermans ii?ider,slood. But for the 
legion of critics it was an unpard^)nable faux pas, further 
evidence ol wfiat they called the Rooseveltian capacity lor 
foundering and bungling. 

Axis Rout in Tunisia 

Operation I'orch brought to the Allies not only Morocco 
and Algeria but also the whole coast of French West Africa. 
Here the special prize w^as the port of Dakar, which had 
been used by the Axis as a base against Allied Atlantic 
shipping. Hitler countered by ordering the occupation ol 
all Vichy France. The 60 French watrships at l oulon es¬ 
caped him when the French officers scuttled their owm ships. 

Hitler acted speedily to contain the Anglo-Arnencan 
thrust in North Africa. He was determined to hold the 
Tunisian ports of Bizerte and Tunis at all costs. German 
troops were ferried across the Mediterranean by ship and 
plane from southern France, Italy, and Sicily. Within a 
few days these reinforcements were pouring into Tunisia at 
the rate of I,.SCO men a day, and eventually some four divi¬ 
sions became the nucleus of the Fifth Panzer Army. From 
the two first-class, easily defended ports, together with near¬ 
by all-weather airfields, Hitler counted on holding the 
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ipAngJo-American forces until Rommel could build up 
•Istrength for a massive counterattack. 

I Although Torch had been an unqualified success, diffi- 
Iculties began to mount for the invaders. Most African 
' harbors, especially that of Algiers, had to be cleared of the 
{detritus of war before they could be put to elfective use. 
1 he supply problem remained acute. There were but a 
few good roads and it was necessary to repair I lie rickety 
little coastal railroad running some 650 miles eastward 
from Algiers to Tunis and to guard it against sabotage. 

Airborne landings were made by the Allies at several 
vpoints cast of Algiers in the next few days after the initial 
invasion—on November 11, 1042, at Bougie, on November 
12 at Bone, and on November 13 at Djidjelli. A small British 
force of three brigades of infantry and a brigade of ohsolcs- 
tent tanks, under the command of Lieutenant (iencra) Sir 
Kenneth A. N. S. Anderson, set our on the coastal roads 
toward the Tunisian border, Within a week Anderson was 
Only 60 miles from Tunis, and by November 28 he was 
f^ilhin 12 miles, at a point from which he could look down 
tlpon the city. 

But it was hea>^ going, even for a commander of Ander* 
tson’s special combat qualities. Eisenhower later described 
it: “The mud deepened daily, conhning all operations to 
the roads, long stretches of wdiich practically disintegrated. 
Winter cold was already descending upon the Tunisian 
highlands. The bringing up of supplies and ammunition 
^as a Herculean task.” 

: Lhe Ciermans counterattacked stubbornly. Eisenhower 
Ijrdered Anderson to stabilize his line at a point running 
f|om Medjez el Bab to the Mediterranean. 

Then began the piecemeal process of reinforcement for 
^ final showdown around Christmas. The Ciermans, too, 
i|creased their build-up, pouring in troops and supplies 
ftom their bases in Sicily. The arrival of Rommel and 
Ips tired, beaten troops in I a by a brought the opposing 
forces there to near equalization. At this time Rommel Hew 
Uljtiannounced back to Germany and altempled to convince 
Ifitlcr that it would be best for the Ciermans to evacuate 
Iforth Africa altogether. But the Fuehrer angrily ordered 
||m back (o his command. 

iErom January 12-24, 1943, came the high-level con- 
at Casablanca. Rommel, aware that time was with 
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the Allies in the battle of supply, decided that he would have 
to strike before the enemy could build up overwhelming 
superiority. 

Again llicre came a powerful but this time desperate 
thrust by Nazi armor against the Allied lines westward Irom 
Paid Pass toward vSbeilla. C 'aught by surprise, the Americans 
fought a series of delaying actions on the way back to (he 
Kasserinc Pass. Here Rommers surging army pushed on 
through hastily constructed defenses in the Pass, and turned 
norliiward toward Tebessa and Thala, thieateuing to cut 
the Allied armies in two. 

Again the amazing Rommel had wrought consternation 
in the Allied camp. American losses in the ten days Irom 
February 14-23, 1943, were 192 killed, 2,624 wounded, 
and 2,459 prisoners and missing. A group of Flying For 
tresses took off in cloudy weather to bomb the Kasserinc 
Pass, hut instead dropped their bombs on Souk el Arba 
100 miles away within the Allied lines, killing and wound 
ing a number of Arabs. Eisenhower attributed the difhcul- 
ties at Kasserine to several factors: to the failure to capture 
Tunis in the original invasion; faulty work in intelligence 
failure to comprehend clearly the capabilities of the enemy 
and greenness among the insufiiciently trained American 
troops. But the Kasserine Pass made veterans of the Arneri 
cans. 

To plug the gap at Kasserine, two American division- 
raced eastward from Oran in a forced march. The arrival 
of thousands of trucks from the llnited States was an inv 
portanl factor in the turning tide of battle. Meanwhile, 
Allied planes flew thousands of sorties against the Axi^ 
lines, helping to slow down the enemy and bringing his 
clanking tanks to a halt. 

The struggle for control of the Kasserine Pass was bu( 
one phase of the over-all Tunisian campaign. While lh‘ 
American Patton and the Briton Anderson closed in Iron 
the northwest, Montgomery and his pjghth Army surged 
ahead in the southeast. Here, just to the southeast of (Tibe* 
on the coast, the Germans had constructed the Mareth 1 Jne, 
a line of defense which they believed to be impenetrable 

Montgomery’s Eighth Army was an extraordinary aggre- 
gatiori of Englishmen, Highlanders, Anzacs, South Africans; 
Indian Gurkhas, Poles, ( zechs, and Fighting French. Fror 
October 1942, when it took part in the Battle of El Alameii 
until January 23, 1943, when it captured Tripoli, this co 
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I 

I mopolitan army had chased Rommers Afrika Korps for 
i: some 1,400 miles, on some days advancing as many as 40 

■ miles. Bypassing the railheads, the army was serviced by a 
V fleet of more than 100,000 trucks. 

I The Eighth Army reached the Mareih IJne at the end of 
January 1943, Montgomery wailed until March 21, and 
then sent a part of his army on a frontal attack against the 
Mareth l.ine and another part on a wide-sweeping move- 
meet around ils southern flank. The troops surged steadily 
ahead through the kha?nsin, the searing African wind that 
filled the air with swirling sand. It was a brilliantly success- 

■ ful maneuver, forcing Rommel to retreat to the ( ape Bon 
peninsula. 

The campaign was not yet over. There was still bitter 
(.fighting from one mountain range to another. While Mont- 
' gomery closed in from the south, the Americans and the 
British to the north collided head-on with fiercely defended 
Axis positions. For the U.vS. 2nd Corps it was Hill 609 domi¬ 
nating Mateur in the Bizerte sector. For the British First 
Army it was bloody lAmgstop, which changed hands re¬ 
peatedly. But Hill 609 and l.ongstop were the doors to 
victory. 

May 7, 1943. The end came with decisive speed, lliat 
day Anderson's First Army crashed through to Tunis, cut¬ 
ting the Axis forces in tw'o. It was exactly 3:40 r.M. 

At 4:15 p.M. that same day the American 2nd (Tirps. 
joined by several French detachments, broke through to 
Bizerte. 

' Rommel escaped the final collapse. T he Cierman army 
find Italian contingents, far from following Hitler’s order 
|o fight to the last man, threw away their arms and surren- 
|lered. A quarter of a million hard-bitten desert veterans 
%erc corralled in prison cages, including all that was left of 
famed Afrika Korps and Mussolini’s vaunted legions. 
3 “From a purely military point of view [Montgomery 
later wrote in his Memoirs], the holding out in North Africa 
fence the Mareth Tine had been broken through could never 
fee justified. 1 supposed Hitler ordered it for political rca- 
Ifens. It is dangerous to undertake tasks which are militarily 
#tiiic unsound just for political reasons; it may sometimes 
^ necessary, but they will generally end in disaster.’' 

h was, indeed, a disaster for F3itler. For Mussolini it w^as 
l^e end of his vision of a new Roman Empire. There was 
uslorical irony in the fact that the Duce's last African 
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trcx)ps surrendered near the site of ancient Carthage, which 
had been destroyed by the Romans in 146 b.c. In less than 
three years the Italians had lost all their colonies in Africa, 
an area ten times the size of Italy and with a population of 
15,000,000. Woi-se, more than 250,000 Cicrmans and 
Italians had been captured in Ihnisia. 

Total Allied casualties in the luriisian campaign were 
fewer than 70,000, o< which 20,000 were American. On 
May 20, 1943, a gigantic victory parade was held in the 
streets of Tunis. 

At long last the Allies were on the march. Now they had 
bases for the corning assaults on Italy and the Balkans. 1 he 
Mediterranean could henceforth be used along its entire 
length for AJlied shipping instead of the long sea route 
around the C'ape of Good Hope. 

Anglo-American cooperation had received its battlefield 
test. It worked, “Tlie troops that come out of this campaign,” 
said F^isenhower, “are going to he battle-wise and tactically 
eflicient.” 



chapter 16 

The Pendulum Swings in Russia 


I'm nor tcaving the Voi^a! h hen fighting against the 
Jl^ussians there t an he no question of surrender. 

- Adolf Miller, January J943 

The drive to free the Soviet Union has begun. 

—Joseph Stalin, Fehruary 1943 


Hitler as Napoleon: Stage iS—Tfete de Cochon 

The German people were not happy, (lone was the great 
exaltation, (lOne was the assurance that this was to be a 
{ quick and simple war. Cioebhels’s captive press spoke re- 
peateilly of magnificent successes on the Russian front, hut 
a diderent story came home in letters from the troops in the 
fighting lines. The war was still spreading throughout the 
globe and control of events seemed to have passed from the 
hamls of the Fuehrer. 

Some of the more outspoken CJermans put it this way: 
r/'Wir siegen uns zu Toder (“We are being destroyed by 
;;Our victories!”) 

y The initial Nazi Blitz during the summer and fall of 1941 
had slowed down to a crawl on the Russian steppes. Through 
that winter, through the most bitter w'cather in half a cen- 
Jtury, (he Wehrmaeht had to go on the detensive. 

I Hitler tried to explain if away. “The Russians,” he thiin- 
'Jdered, “are a cruel, bestial, and animal opponent.” He even 
'Admitted an error in calculating the strength of the Red 
forces: “We made a mistake about one thing: We did not 
Jknow how gigantic the preparations of this opponent against 
l^icrmany had been, and how tremendous had been the 
|tlanger which aimed at the destruction not only of Germany 
t>ui of Europe.” 

Forbidden by the Fuehrer to leave the scorched earth to 
3|he Russians, harried by incessant Soviet counterattacks and 
guerrilla warfare, the stalled German armies had to do 
iiornelhing while awaiting warmer weather. Necessity was 
Ipe mother of improvisation. The troops formed hundreds 
p defense boxes, generally at communications junctions. 
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into which they could retire in relative security. From these 
shelters—the Germans called Xhern '‘Igels” or hedgehogs— 
those in advanced positions in hostile territory could either 
defend themselves or branch out on ofTensive forays. Since 
their communications lines to the homeland were cut, they 
depended on airlitts tor supplies, down in on Junkcrs-SI 
transport planes —*‘brau hi" to the grateful troops. 

C'onversely, the Reds probed, gnawed away, and struclc 
at the hedgehogs, trying ceaselessly to lure the enemy from 
the makeshift fortresses, it was a murderous game. While 
the Ciermans played for time, the Russians busily went 
about the task ol making the surrounding countryside un¬ 
tenable. vSystematicaliy, they blew up roads and railway 
bridges, anything that could be of use to the enemy. I hey 
placed tens of thousands of booby traps at any place where 
a wire could be attached, on telephones, electric-power 
lines, water pipes, in stoves, closets, beds. They even per- 
tected tcleignition bombs, attached to radio-receiving sets, 
set to a preairanged wavelength, and then exploded trorn 
a distance by signal broadcast. Red guerrillas swooped 
down in sudden forays, destroyed ammunition dumps, de¬ 
railed trains, and burned tanks. Thousands of Nazis met 
death at the hands of these hit-and-run guerrillas. The 
(jermans were mystified by this type of organized resistance, 
foreign to their mililaiy handbooks. Above all they feared 
the cold steel of Red bayonets. 

There was another unwelcome surprise for the invaders. 
Tlie German High Command had expected that, once the 
Soviet industrial areas were overrun, production would 
dwindle and the Russian economy would grind to a hall. But 
instead of being paralyzed, Russian production seemed to 
increase. 

The Russians had performed, in fact, an unprecedented 
miracle of industrial retreat. As soon as the Nazi legions 
swarmed across the borders, the Russians transferred whole 
factories from the west to the Urals, Siberia, and ('entral 
Asia. Here, far from the battle lines, masses of men built 
enormous new war plants—artillery, tank, and shell fac¬ 
tories at Omsk and Sverdlovsk; brick plants at Omsk; steel 
plants at Magnitogorsk. Aircraft factories were constructed 
within months. I'hc workers siiffcrecl in the sharp, cold 
climate, but they enthusiastically toiled away under most 
primitive conditions. They had one goal only—help expel 
the hated German invaders. 
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Cjone was Russian inferiority in lank production. From 
the faraway factories came new 52-lon tanks, called “white 
mammoths” by the (ierrnans. Reckless Red tankmen drove 
these monsters through giant snowbanks and across frozen 
rivers and lakes. Russian engineers placed timbers on the 
ice, covered them with water that quickly froze, and pre- 
sented the tankmen with a highly satisfactory frozen bridge, 
l ime and again the giant Russian tanks appeared behind 
ttie (ierman lines to wreak sudden havoc on the startled 
enemy. 

The Germans, ensconced m their prickly hedgehogs, 
sulfcred horribly. But with food supplied by air, they man* 
aged to survive the hard winter of 1941 1942. They were 
still in a position to strike hard at the Russians. True, they 
had underestimated the enemy, but they would not make 
the same mistakes again. Fhey would avoid overextending 
the fighting lines. Instead, they would hurl concentrated 
force on a limited target in the south. 

Sevastopol—-Voronezh—Rostov 

In the last six months of 1941 Hitler had failed to take 
either Leningrad on the northern front or Moscow in the 
center. Before the winter stalemate he instructed the High 
C ommand on the nature of a new drive to be started as 
soon as weather permitted. 

This lime his objective was limited, but the prize was 
rich. He would concentrate massive forces in the south. His 
attack would spring from the Ukraine, where his troops had 
won spectacular victories in the summer of 1941. From the 
rich oil tields of the Caucasus he would get the gasoline nec¬ 
essary for planes, tanks, and trucks. At the same time he 
would cut off the Reds from this precious fuel supply. 

There were more advantages. Hitler's drive to the Volga 
beyond Stalingrad, along with the attack on the C aucasus, 
would split the northern from the southern Red armies and 
simultaneously deprive the Kremlin of a vital industrial ba¬ 
sin, And with control of the Black Sea he would be in a posi¬ 
tion to surge on to Egypt around the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean. 

There were several pivotal points in this selected soiilhern 
battleground: Sevastopol in the extreme southern sector, 
Voronezh in the north, and Rostov in the center. Once these 
three cities were taken, then would come the mass attack on 
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Stalingrad to the east. This was the Grand Design to convert 
disaster into victory. On paper and on the Fuehrer's battle 
maps it seemed to be the perfect strategy. 

The siege ot Sevastopol began in f)ecember 1941. For the 
next six months the Russians in that Crimean seaport and 
naval base held out against frenzied German assaults. It was 
Lx:‘ningiad all over again—bombs; shellhre; air attacks; an 
inferno of fire and smoke; fighting in cellars, quarries, dug- 
outs; starvation: disease. 

I he struggle reached its roaring crescendo in June 1942, 
when the Germans hurled every ounce of their povv'cr on 
the burning city. Fhe defenders finally capitulated on July 
3, after some had blown themselves up with their last rninii" 
tions. Fverything of military use to the enemy was de¬ 
stroyed . 

The next act shifted to the northern wing. JJere, poised 
to the cast of the Don River, was a massive German army 
of 60 divisions, 1,000 tanks, and 3,000 first-line planes. Its 
immediate target was Voronezh, an industrial town of 325,- 
000 inhabitants. 

'Fhe ofiensive began with a fierce Luftwaffe bombard¬ 
ment of Kursk to the east. By July 7, 1942, powerful Panzer 
spearheads had raced a hundred miles to the Doli crossed 
the river, and converged on Voronezh. 

The Russian counterattack pressed the Germans back 
across the Don at several points. So furious was the Red 
pressure that the Germans decided to bypass Voronezh and 
strike instead against Stalingrad to the southeast. Once again 
a German plan of action had misfired. 

there was better news for Hitler on the central sector. 
Assisted by reinforcements, including several Rumanian 
divisions transferred alter the fall of Sevastopol, the Ger¬ 
mans began to exert terrific strength on Rostov. 

At this point the Reds sent into action their giant new 
52~lon tanks called KV's, after Marshal Klemenli Voroshi¬ 
lov. Heavily armored, bearing three-inch cannon as well as 
machine guns, the KV's were effective against the smaller 
Cierman 1 tnks. But there were not enough of them. On July 
27, 1942, the Russians evacuated Rostov. 

Hitler now divided his triumphant Rostov forces into two 
major parts. One he sent to the Black Sea coast and the Gau- 
casus with the aim of clearing the area and driving on to the 
Baku oil fields. This spearhead captured the port of Novo- 
rossisk to the east of Sevastopol on September 10, 1942, 
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although the capture was claimed five days earlier. Then the 
spearhead branched off southeastward toward the Caucasus 
range and the oil fields. It won Maikop but tell short of the 
considerably larger oil fields at Grozny, and never reached 
Baku on the Caspian Sea. 

I he second major force turned toward Stalingrad and the 
Volga. 


The Epic of Stalingrad 

In September 1918 the Ukrainian town of Tsaritzin had 
been the scene of an important victory by a Red army under 
the command of Stalin over Cieneral Denikin's White forces, 
the town was renamed Stalingrad to commemorate the 
event. 

Stalingrad was the outlet of the lower Volga region. Un¬ 
like Sevastopol, it had no natural defenses, but instead 
sprawled along the west bank of the mile-wide Volga, Rus¬ 
sia’s greatest river. Home of great tractor and armaments 
plants, it was a proud symbol of the Russian economy. Be¬ 
tween this typical Russian boom-town and the onconiing 
( iermans there was open steppe country broken only by a 
few low-lying hills. 

Hitler desperately wanted Stalingrad. Its capture would 
deal a shattering psychological blow to the Russians and at 
(he same time place the German armies in a wStrong strategic 
position. With the key city of the Volga in his hands, Hiller 
would not only isolate Moscow and Ixningrad, but would 
also cut the last important oil supply from the Caspian Sea 
route to the Soviet Union. He would make the Volga the 
easternmost boundary of his ITiird Reich. To this task the 
Fuehrer assigned General Friedrich Paulus and 330,000 of 
Ciermany’s best troops. 

True, the Germans poised before Stalingrad faced a diffi¬ 
cult operation. Although the Wehrmacht had suffered severe 
setbacks at Moscow, Leningrad, and Voronezh, it still had 
plcniy of power left. Hitler had already conquered a third 
of Russia's vast population and had acquired a third of its 
chemical industries and a third of its coal and electric power. 
He had unquestioned superiority in planes, tanks, and guns. 
One more mighty effort and the gigantic Bolshevik state 
would topple over. So certain was Hitler that his lucky star 
would guide him to victory at Stalingrad within a matter of 
weeks that he moved his Supreme Headquarters and Army 
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High C ommand from Fast Prussia to quarters in and around 
Vinnitsa in the llkraino. 

The epic struggle for Stalingrad began on August 22, 
1942. “We are attacking Stalingrad,” HitJer announced in 
the S'portpafasl, “and vve shall lake it.” 

rhe initial German bombardment, one of the most con- 
ccntraled ever rnaLle, tIaUened three quarters of the city in 
a single day. But when the Germans penetrated the city, 
they lound tijat (lie defenders had no intention of siinender- 
ing. 

For the next two months, during September and October 
1942, there continued one of the most amazing battles of 
World War li or any war. Tlie Cicrman assault reduced Sta 
lingrad to a graveyaid of shattered buildings, crumbiing 
walls, and rolling corpses. But, iroaicaily, tins enormous 
destruction helped the Red defense by making the streets 
irnpassable. German tanks, stalled in the mountains of rub 
ble and debris, were destroyed by the Russians. Red troop.s, 
armed with machine guns, bayonets, and knives, crawled 
through the smashed apartment hoUvSes, factories, alleys, 
and courtyards, and fell on the Ciermans from flanks and 
rear. Some of the most appalling hand-to-hand fighting in 
history took place in the rubble of Stalingrad. There were 
bitter struggles not only for every building but every room 
Ciains were measured in yards. The Germans, by desperate 
effort, would clear an entire block, only to relinquish it with¬ 
in hours. 

It was unadulterated slaughter. Thousands died each day. 
It became impossible to bury the dead or even to count them. 
Russian General Georgi Zhukov described it perfectly: “I 
would not have believed such an inferno could open up on 
this earth. Men died, but they did not retreat.” 

For the nervous Fuehrer, awaiting news from Stalingrad, 
it was once again shocking and disappointing news. In early 
November 1942 he made a political speech: 

I wanted to come to the Volga, to a definite place, to a 
definite city. ^Fhat city happens to l>ear the nanre of Stalin 
him.sclf. ... 1 wished to take the city. We do not make exag- 
geralcd claims—now I can tell you that we have captured it. 
Only a few small sectors are not yet in our bands. People 
may well ask: “Why does the army not advance faster?” The 
answer to that is that I do not desire to see a second Verdun, 
i prefer to reach my objectives by means of limited attacks. 
Time is of no importance. 
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The trouble was, said Hitler, that the Russians refused to 
light like troops who had been trained according to the nor¬ 
mal principles of strategy and tactics. They fought like 
‘‘swamp animals.” And who could guess what a swamp ani¬ 
mal would do on his next foray? This brings to mind Gen¬ 
eral Braddock’s complaint—he wanted the Indians to “come 
out of the woods and fight like Hnglishmcn!” 

('urioiis, indeed, was Hiller’s combination of facts, ex¬ 
cuses, and lies! The fact was simple: The Nazi battering rarn 
against the gates of tlie Volga had broken down. Once more 
it was essential that Hitler retreat and regroup his battered 
forces, withdraw the Sixth Army, secure its new rear, and 
await a better opporlimily. His field generals literally begged 
him either to reinforce their troops or assent to a withdrawal 
of several hundred miles, perhaps to Rostov, or even farther 
to the west. Either this, or once again, as in J941, they would 
he trapped by the Russian winter. 

From the Fuehrer came another outburst of rage: “Stay 
and fight! / am not leaving the Volga!'' Again it was a Hit¬ 
lerian display of militai7 lunacy. 

On November 19, t942, the Rus.sians under Zhukov 
launched a counterattack in two spearheads, one from the 
north and northeast and the otfier Ifom the southeast from 
the bare Kalmuck plains, both driving westward and toward 
each other in a pincers movement. The Red Blitz relied 
heavily on cold bayonet steel, always a terrifying weapon to 
the machine-minded Ciermans. 

Within four days the Russians had captured Kalach on 
the east bank of the Don, and many other places. In the 
area of Serafimovitch on a front of 20 miles and 15 miles 
south of Stalingrad the penetration of German positions was 
carried to a depth of 40 to 50 miles. Soon the Russian ring 
closed around 14 divisions of Paulus's Sixth Army. 

The timing was perfect. Along with the constricting circle 
came the dreary Russian winter, trapping the Germans in 
one of the worst weather areas on earth, Stalingrad lies at 
the crossroads of two differing and converging climates. 
From the steppes of the north descend the icy Siberian 
winds; from the south come the warm currents of the Cas¬ 
pian; cold and warm winds clash convulsively over the area. 
From late October to early May there are pelting rains, 
deep snowfalls, violent storms. Once again it was the Rus¬ 
sian freeze—and Nazi air power was grounded, armored 
vehicles put out of action, manpower decimated. 
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C aught in the Stalingrad pocket, 25 miles wide from east 
to west, and 12 miles deep from north to south, were most 
of 20 Cierman and two Rumanian divisions, as well as 
such varied elements as engineers, Paulus’s Sixth Army 
headquarters, and artillery and Lu/fwaffe ground stahs - in 
all, between 225,000 and 300,000 rncir Dnder Russian pres¬ 
sure this great force was steadily compressed into a .smaller 
and smaller area. With supply lines cut oH, munitions and 
ammunition dwindled to the vanishing point. When their 
rations began to slnink, the troops ate horses, dogs, and cals. 

Again there were frantic appeals to the Fuehrer. Hitler 
would not move an inch. "‘1 have considered the situation 
carefuny. My conclusions remain unaltered. The Sixth Ar¬ 
my will not be withdrawn. . . . The Sixth Army will stay 
where it is. Cioermg has said that he can keep the army sup¬ 
plied by air. / a>n not leaving the Volga!'' 

There wa.s hysteria in Hitler's reactions to the news from 
Stalingrad. “Send lor the corps commander. Tear oil his 
epaulets. Throw him into jail. It's all his fault,” He made 
Pauius a field marshal. He isvsued a new order; “The forces 
of the Sixth Army encircled at Stalingrad will henceforth 
be known as the troops of Fortress Stalingrad.” 

Thus, by self-delusion, the Stalingrad encirclement be¬ 
came a “fortress.” 

The w'eary Cferman troops would hold fast in the fiction 
that they were inside an impregnable fortress that would be 
relieved by Hitler’s genius. “Stalingrad is the garrison of a 
fortress, and the duty of fortress troops is to withstand 
vsieges. If necessary they will hold out all winter, and I shall 
relieve them by a spring otfensive,” 

Where was the Luftwaffe? It was the same old desperate 
cry. Cioering’s flyers failed to relieve Fortress Stalingrad, 
especially after the Russians captured the remaining air¬ 
fields in the Stalingrad pocket. 

On December 12, 1942, a fresh Panzer division tried to 
relieve the Sixth Army by piercing the ring at the railroad 
station of Katelnikovo, only 50 miles from Stalingrad. Red 
troops under General Rodion Malinovsky hit this relief army 
and promptly de>stroyed half its armor. The rest retreated. 
On January 8, 1943, the Riissians presented General Pauius 
with an ultimatum demanding .surrender in 48 hours. Obey¬ 
ing Hitler, Pauius refused. 

A week later the Stalingrad pocket was reduced to some 
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I 15 miles long and 9 miles deep, and the German ganison 
^ was cut to less than 80,000. 

1 January J9, 1943. A typical day's report from the Rus- 
? si an front: 

On Voronezh front Russians capture Valuiki and Urazavo 
and the railway station of Belaya-Kalilva and Ortsogosk. 
Total niinibcr of prisoners taken in Voronezh otlensive 
52,000 of which 2,500 arc (icirnans, remainder Italian and 
Hungarian, Petrovskoie on Caucasian front is captured. 


Tlie wSixlh Army was in desperate shape. Gctieral Kurt 
Zeit/Jer reported the story from the Geririan side: 

For the ordinary soldier fighting |al Stalingrad], each day 
simply brought a fcmewed do^e ot hunger, need, privation, 
hardship of every sort, bitter cold, londmcss ot soul, hope- 
icssricss, fear of freezing or stai ving to death, fear of sufler- 
ing wounds wfiich in such ciicuinstauces could not be tended. 
. , . It was a nightmare without end.... 

Supplies to the lighting troops had ceased almost com¬ 
pletely. The soldiers lacked food, atnmunilion, fuel, equip¬ 
ment of every sort. ,.. Whole formations melted away. The 
Sixth Army was consumed as by a fire until all that was left 
was slag. 


This went on day after day, the situation growing worse 
all the time. Only one question remained: How much 
longer could the battle continue? 

By the end of January 1943 Hitler’s great Sixth Army, 
the same army that had smashed through Holland and Bel¬ 
gium in the summer of 1940, was cut to pieces. In the last 
20 days of January 1943 more than 100,000 German olli- 
cers and men had been annihilated in or near Stalingrad in 
a ring of death. From cellars and caves streamed the la.sl 
12,000 ragged, hungry, and frostbitten German troops. 
Paulus and his staff surrendered in the basement of a depart- 
rneru store to a 27-year-oid Russian lieutenant. Taken with 
jhirn were 15 generals, including two Rumanians, 

“The road to German shame!” commented one tired Ger- 
ihian otficer. 

^ vStalin described it later: “The Battle of vStalingrad ended 
n the encirclement of a Cierman army 300,000 strong, its 
capture and the rout of what remained of it. . . . 146,7(X) 
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dead Germans were picked up on the field and burned/’ 

Hitler's magical “No retreat!” formula had failed. He was 
furious with Paulus. That Paulas had surrendered without 
even the gesture of suicide was inconceivable. IJuverf^leiclh 
He he IJnvcrschdmtheit! Unparalleled shamelessness! “1 
have no respect for a man who is afraid of suicide and in¬ 
stead accepts captivity.'’ As for the other generals; “This is 
the last field marshal I shall appoint in this war.” And the 
trtx)ps of I he Sixth Army? H itler insisted that they should 
have closed ranks and shot themselves with their last bullels. 

The Nazi ruilians dissolved in hysteria. Ail recalled Goe- 
ring’s W'ords at the outbreak of the w'ar: "Wenn wir diesen 
Krie^ verlieren, dann tnd^e uns der Hiruniel ^nddi^ sein!" 
(“If we lose this war, then Heaven help us!”) 

For the Germans it w^as the most devasting defeat of 
World War 11. the graveyard of Hitler’s pretensions. "It 
was,” said British historian J. W. Wheelcr-Bennelt, “perhaps 
the most monumental isolated example in military history 
of deliberate and wasteful sacrifice of human life.” 

Never betore in Germany’s history had so great a body 
of troops come to so humiliating an end. Hiller had n<'i 
wanted a second Verdun, but in many ways .Stalingrad had 
(he same elemenlal fury, the same blind conflict of wills a^ 
that earlier blood bath. A wave of German flesh and blood 
had smashed against a wall of Russian steel, only to be sljat- 
tered and thrust back, leaving the soil of Rus.sia covered 
wdth bodies, still and grotesque in death, of the flower of the 
Wehrmachi. It was as terrible a collapse as that of Napoleon’s 
Grande Armee in 1812. 

The Russians, too, paid for their triumph with tremen¬ 
dous ca.sualties. They lost more men at Stalingrad than the 
United States lost in combat in all theatres of the entire war. 

Stalingrad was one of the great turning points not only 
of the war but of world history. From now on Hitler was on 
the defensive in Eastern Europe. He ordered four days ot 
mourning for his lost legions. 

Diversion; The Raid on Dieppe 

Meanwhile, from Soviet Russia came calls for help. The 
Russians desperately wanted a Second Front in the West to 
relieve the pressure on their own troops. 

Stalin became more and more demanding. It was grievous 
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military judgment, he said, only to attack German indus¬ 
trial targets from the air. V/ars had to be fought and won on 
the ground. Russia was doing more than her share. He 
taunted Ghurchiil about Hritish “reluctance'’ to fight the 
Germans. Vociferous were the cctioes Irom ('oimuunist 
party-iincrs in Hyde Park and Union vSquare. 

On August 19, 1942, just tliree days after Stalin's sarcas¬ 
tic denunciation, the West moved to placate tfic Kremlin. A 
strong contingent of British aiul ('anadian troops struck at 
Dieppe on the French coast. The Cierman defenses were even 
more formidahle (Iran had been expected. For several tiours 
the commairdvrs Itclrl a toehold on the sltotc, only to be 
thrown back. More than half the inv<tdcrs were killed or 
wounded, the others managed to reacli the rescue vessels 
offshore. 

Fesiung Europa, Fortress lurrope, was strong, Churchill 
hur riedly t1cw to Moscow to explain to Stalirr in person that 
a Second Fr ont in 1942 wars impossible without trightful loss 
ol life. Dieppe, he said, had been a costly experiment, but 
valuable lessons liad been lear ned for lire future. He prom¬ 
ised that Britain and the United States w'ould in due time 
strike with overwhelming force, but declared that neitliex 
he nor Roosevelt would risk Allied lives in a foolhardy^ 
premature assault. Have patience, he urged. 

From Stalin came grunts of disbelief. Again he protested 
that the fighting men of the Soviet Union were bearing the 
brunt of the war. Not until the Normandy invasion of 1944 
was under way did he grant tliat Cliurchill and Roosevelt 
were as determined as he to aniiihilHle the monstrosity that 
was Hi tier ism. 

From Defense to Offense 

Moscow, Leningrad, Stalingrad—tombstones in the grave¬ 
yard of Nazi aspirations. 

Fhere was more punishment to come, equally oflensive 
to Cierman sensibilities. How w'ere the Russians able to with¬ 
stand the onslaught of Hitler's legions and then inexorably 
push them all the way back to Berlin? 

There were no secrets behind this performance. It was 
plain for all the world to see. 

First, the inexhaustible supply of manpower. The Russian 
population was almost double that of the enemy. Hundreds 
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of thousands died in the struggle, hut from all over the vast 
country, from I.eningrad to the Crimea, from Siberia and 
Asiatic areas, came replacements to fill the ranks. 

The Cierman High Command could not match this supply 
of reserves. By 1943 it could scarcely maintain its divisions 
at proper strength. Into the declining ranks of the IVehr- 
macht went foreign recruits, *‘ideo!ogicai volunteers” 
pledged to fight against Bolshevism, many of them reluc¬ 
tant lighters, as well as lower-caliber German personnel. As 
in World War [, even green youngsters were impressed into 
service to face seasoned veterans. 

More vita! for the eventual outcome was the quality of 
Ivan, the Russian soldier. Tough, aggressive, fearless, he 
was a formidable opponent. No matter what the od<.is 
against him, he chose to attack. Alert and industrious, he 
was talented in improvisation: He would take an ernph 
vodka bottle, fill it with gasoline siphoned from a stalled 
vehicle, tear cotton hatting from his uniform to make a fuse, 
and then hurl this Molotov cocktail into the treads of Nazi 
tanks. 

T he Russian snow, dreaded by the Wehrmacht, was Ivan s 
ally. Camouflaged in white, wrapping his weapon in white 
cloth, carefully smoothing his tracks, he could sink at night 
into the snowy background and then suddenly emerge to 
wreak havoc on the enemy’s flanks and rear. 

To the perplexed Germans, outfoxed in a thousand sub¬ 
tle ways, Ivan was not even a human being, but a kind of 
animal insensitive to freezing weather and oblivious to pain 
and suffering. German military manuals gave fair warning: 

rhe Russian takes full advantage of this extraordinary 
sense of orientation, his mastery of carnoutlage. his willing¬ 
ness to engage in close combat. He never surrenders, even 
when the woods are surrounded and he is under heavy fire. 
He often leaves behind observers cleverly installed in trees, 
to direct artillery fire by radio, even when they themselves 
are endangered by that tire. 

Simihu'Jy, the Russians eventually outstripped the Ger- 
nians at the officer level. Red leadership was superb in 
strategy, tactics, and flexibility. Where the German generals 
bad to function under the handicap, as Churchill put it, of 
‘‘Corporal Hitler’s intuition,’' the Soviet marshals and gen¬ 
erals were granted wide battlefield discretion by General is* 
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simo Stalin. Young Red officers who performed well in com¬ 
bat were rapidly promoted, some becoming generals while 
still in their mid-thirties. 

To the explanation of Russia’s mounting strength must be 
added the factors of British aid and American Lend-Lease, 
As soon as Hitler invaded the Soviet Union, the hard-pressed 
Ifritisii began to send token aid; after Pearl Harbor the con¬ 
voying ot American supplies gradually reached the propor¬ 
tions of a flood. 

There were three principal routes to Soviet Russia: the 
most iinportant from British ports to Murmansk and Arch¬ 
angel in North Russia; around Africa to (he Persian Gulf 
and (hen to the C aspian Sea; and across the l^acific to 
Siberia. Plie Murmansk run was a dangerous trip of some 
L50() miles, during which Allied merchantmen, convoyed 
by the Rrtyal Navy, had to fight off attacks by enemy planes, 
submarines, and warships operating off the coast of Nor¬ 
way, The tfeezing w^eather was almost as had a menace as 
the enemy. Many British and American sailors lost their 
lives on this suicide run. 

Less perilous w'as the long route to Iran f called Persia be¬ 
fore 1935 ), some 12,000 miles from New York. Large num¬ 
bers of locomotives and freight cars w^ere sent to the re¬ 
paired Trans-Iranian Railroad, which ran from the Persian 
( iulf to the Caspian, The supply route to Siberia in the F^'ar 
fiast was less effective than the two main routes. 

Hitler grossly underestimated American productive ca¬ 
pacity. American sources show that by ianuary 1944 the 
United Stales had sent to Russia at least 7,800 planes, 4,700 
tanks and tank destroyers, 170,000 trucks, and millions of 
tons of steel and food, the CGermans later issued these fig¬ 
ures of American help to the Soviet Union; 17,000 planes, 
51,000 jeeps, 400,000 trucks, 12,000 armored fighting vehi¬ 
cles, 8,000 antiaircraft guns, 105 submarines, 197 torpedo 
boats, 50,000 tons of leather, 15,000,000 pairs of boots, 
3,700,000 tires, 2,800,000 tons of steel, 800,000 tons of 
chemicals, 340,000 tons of explosives, 2,600,000 tons ot oil 
products, 4,700,000 tons ot food, and 81,000 tons of rubber. 

Ciranted that these figures may have been exaggerated by 
German Intelligence to explain away the defeat in Russia, 
still there is ample reason to believe that without massive 
American and substantial British support Russia scarcely 
could have taken the ofTcnsive in 1943. 

Communist party-liners in the United States, obediently 
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echoitig Stalin’s demand tor a Second Front in Western 
Europe, loudly denied that any A»ncrican aid was going to 
the hard-pressed Soviet motherland. Soviet Russia, they 
complained, was being sacriticed deliberately to the barbar¬ 
ous Nazi Fuehrer. I he promised aid to Russia, they charged, 
had never materialized. Ot such slull was C ommunist poliii- 
cal blindness made. 

The “invincible Welirnuu hr wsas battered all the w ay 
from Stalingrad to the old borders ot Poland in a series id 
gigantic blows. Elveryihing about this grueling epic was on a 
massive scale—armies of millions tighiing over great dis¬ 
tances, wholesale bloodletting and destruction ot property, 
smashing victory of Red arms, hurniliaiing ( ierman retreats 
In the words of historian Walter Phelps Hall: 

'Hie all-conqnering Germans. . . w’^erc in retreat. From 
river to river, from city to city they were crushed back to¬ 
ward their Fatherland. The gains of mo siipeihnman years 
were erased, the brags of Hitler and (roebhels now proved a 
mockery by Gerinan dead, the flower of the IFc/uynuc/u 
scorched beneath the smoldering ruins of a dozen Russiar\ 
cities, drowned in swamps, strewn carelessiy by inditfcreni 
death in forests or on wind-swept steppes. 


Hitler as Napoleon: Stage III—Ignominious Retreat 

The year 1943, a year of retribution, opened with the wStalm- 
grad triumph, followed by the lifting of the blockade, though 
not the siege, of Leningrad. 

Throughout the remainder of the year, the Russians, 
shrewdly timing their attacks, working in close coordina¬ 
tion, and ingeniously maintaining their supply lines on the 
few' railroads, moved relentlessly westward, regaining some 
two-thirds of the land they had lost to the invader. 

Hitler’s scheme for the conquest of Russia was drastically 
revised downward. In the initial invasion on June 22, 1941. 
he had struck on a huge, overextended front of some 1,800 
miles running from Leningrad in the north down to the 
Crimea. In 1942 he attacked on a more limited 480-mile 
sector. The major fighting in 1943 shrank to a 250-mile line 
in the south running from Orel through Kursk and Byelgo- 
rod to Kharkov and down to Rostov. 

The Fuehrer s appetite was diminishing perceptibly 
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February 1943 was a month of Soviet iriuniphs. The 
headlines told the story: 

February 3: 

RUSSIANS CAPTURE KUPIANSK IN KHARKOV 
SHCrOR; ON VORONIZH SECIOK fHEY (dir 
KURSK-ORId, IJNE; IN CAUCASUS illHY CAP- 
IXfRH KUSHCHEVK A 

February 4: 

RUSSIANS CAPIXJRE IIM AND SCHIGRY -30- 
40 J FROM KllRSK, SOU FU OF ROSTOV 
FHEY C APrURE MINSKAYA AND KANEVSKAYA 

February K: 

RUSSIANS CAPFURIi KURSK 

February F4: 

R U SSI A N S C^A P rU R \i ROSI O V. VO RO Sl OLO V^ 
GRAD, AND KRASNY SUFIN 

February 16: 

RUSSIANS CAPTURE KHARKOV 

February 23: 

RUSSIANS CAPTURE SUMl AND LHHIiDlN ON 
KHARKOV FRONT 

Rostov was the southernmost key of the entire southern 
front. Kursk was the main winter bavStion of the Germans on 
the north Hank of the southern sector in the Ukraine. Khar¬ 
kov, in the center, had been held by the Ciermans for more 
than a year. Before retreating, both Wehrmacht and Luft- 
waffe systematically destroyed Kharkov, leaving it a flam¬ 
ing hulk. 

The impetus of the Red drive continued on into March 
F943. In the first week of March the Russians, concentrat¬ 
ing on the central front, regained Rzhev, 1 30 miles to iTie 
west of Moscow, and a week later (March 12) stormed 
Vyazma, a vital railway terminus between Moscow and 
Smolensk. Three days later, on March 15, 1943, the Rus¬ 
sians evacuated Kharkov, I hey had moved too far too fast 
—it was time to pause and regroup. Hut thus far the Red 
winter drive had reconquered 185,000 square miles of Rus¬ 
sian soil. 

On July 5, 1943, came the expected German ofl'ensive—■ 
the third since the beginning of the invasion Some 40 Ger¬ 
man divisions under Field Marsha] Guntliei von Kluge 
struck with enormous power at Kursk. Two mighty war 
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machines collided head-on. Tlie Nazis tried ollensives in 
the Orch Kursk, Byelgorod sectors. But the days of Nazi 
Blitzkrieff were over—no more last-moving assaults, no more 
swarming envelopments. In a mafier ot days the Ciermans 
lost 70,GOO men, a half of (heir armor, a tl)onsand planes. 

rhe Russian counterollensivc caunc just a week later 
against the fortified (ierman salient at Orel. I'he CSermans, 
threatened with encircleinent, retreated, destroying every¬ 
thing in their path and planting acres of mines as they 
retired. 

On August 4, J943, Soviet tanks roared into Orel itself. 
On that same day, Byelgoiod lell, 125 miles to the south. The 
next day Stalin issued a special Order of the r>ay congratu- 
fating the Red troops oti the Oiel ;uk! Byelgorod victories. 

Three weeks later the Red,s lecaptiued Kharkov, the 
fourth time this Russian city had cJianged hands since 1941. 
In six weeks the Russians took tfiree vital bases which the 
(iermans had intended to use for another assault on Mos- 

COVv , 

1 he Red tide swept on irresistibly for the rest of the year. 
Key points fell to them one after another: I'iryansk, a stratc- 
gte railway jimction in the Ukraine: Snudensk, scene of the 
German Eastern Headquarters in 1941-1942; Dneprope¬ 
trovsk, site of Europe’s largest dam, which the Russians had 
partially destroyed in 1941 G We blew up this dam so a.s 
not to allow this first child of the Soviet Five- Year Plans to 
fall into the hands of Hitler’s bandits”); and Kiev on the 
Dnieper, where the Genuan.s, before retreating from the 
city, slaughtered the entire Jewdsh population. After the fall 
of Kiev in October, the Russians pushed westward to Zhito¬ 
mir, only 67 miles from the old Polish border. 

Elntries on Uie Red tally sheet for 1943: 

140,()(K) more square miles recaptured, raising tJ>c total 
retaken to some 325,000 square miles since Stalingrad. 

More than 38,000 towns and villages liberated, 

A million casualties foi ‘Ttitler’s iTcasls.” 

4'otaJ—thus far of Germiui dead and wounded—more than 

6 , 000 , 000 , 
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chapter 17 

Coalition: Blueprints for Victory 


! he power of (ierttutnx rrnisi be broken on 
ihe luUilefields of b.itrr^pi , 
IrTankiin D, Roosevelt 


The Economic War Within War; The Battle for Oil 

l.nred by Itcadlincs, people all over fhe world were fasci¬ 
nated by dramatic reports of struggles to the death on battle- 
fields, ships disappearing beneath the seas, planes blasted 
out of the skies. But few were aware of fhe silent conflict 
tn the background—(he bitter economic war, which had 
enoi nious influence on the eventual outcome of World War 
n. Victory or defeat depended upon solutions of the prob¬ 
lems of agriculture, oil, and w^ar financing, on the produc¬ 
tion of munitions, on shipbuilding, aircraft production, 
transportation, engineering, on the role of capital and labor. 

Alt the belligerent countries faced economic problems 
which called for basically similar measures. I he business of 
w'artime living w'as geared to shortages and restrictions, 
l\H)ple were taxed to the hilt, a necessary measure in view' 
of the tremendous expenditures. Rationing, particularly of 
gasoline, meat, and butter, was introduced early, to be fob 
fowled by restrictions on coal and clothing. Luxuries disap¬ 
peared; scarce goods emerged on the black markets. The 
construction of new housing ceased. Transportation suf¬ 
fered under wartime discomforts and interruptions. The 
problem of obtaining food both for the army and the civil¬ 
ian population became of prime importance. F3 very where 
there was a return to the soil, which in many areas had been 
neglected after a century of industrial and commercial ex¬ 
pansion. It became not only necessary but fashionable to 
lend vegetable gardens in urban open spaces and in bombed 
sites between buildings. 

In this economic war w'ithin war the advantages were on 
the side of the Allies, particularly the United Slates. In 1942 
the Allies had more abundant economic resources. T heir 
war production was 60% of the w^orld’s total. They con¬ 
trolled 86% of the world’s oil, 69% of its wheat, 67% of its 
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coal, 64% of its iron, 50% of its sugar. One-half of the 
world’s supply of tungsten, essential in hardening steel, was 
found in Far Fastern regions under Allied control; another 
20% came from tlie New World. All this was vital—the 
Allies led from economic strcnglh. 

The European phase of World War II proved to he a 
testing ground between Hitlerian and Afi^eiican industrial 
production. (By Miiterian production the I'uehrer meant 
not the output of Ciermany’s industry but rather the giant 
industrial strength of all continetdal Europe under Na/.i 
control.) Before the war Hitler observed that Na/iticd Eu¬ 
rope would be a far more elllcienl and prolific producer of 
war materiel than the United Slates. Cartelized German 
industrial might would triumph, he was sure, over Ameri¬ 
can laissez-faire capitali.sm. He was the totalitarian author¬ 
ity, who, acting with dispatch and speed, would snow-under 
American industry before it had a chance to get going. 

Hitlerian economics functioned at Iw^o levels. The tirst 
was the immediate policy of spoliation—expropriation, loot¬ 
ing. As soon as the Nazi armies smothered a country they 
systematically stripped it not only of military materiel but 
also of industrial machinery, raw materials, rolling stock, 
even luxuries, anything that could be removed and sent to 
Germany. A stream of wealth flowed into the Third Reich. 
Few Germans wanted to know how the ingenious Fuehrer 
did it. 

At the second level Hitler proposed to create a new, 
mighty economic unit in Europe, wn'th Nazi Germany as 
the industrial, Ihiancial, and administrative center. Vassal 
states would be transformed into pastoral, agi icultural areas 
destined to provide food and raw materials lor Nazi masters. 
Hitler introduced his own financial techniques in the occu¬ 
pied countries, seizing gold reserves, establishing credit 
balances in each country to pay for requisitions and occu¬ 
pation costs, placing Nazi underlings in control of the local 
industrial, commercial, and banking enterprises. Berlin 
would be the new hub of a great Nazi wheel moving the 
economic life of Europe. Hitler was sure that American 
industry could never conipele with this gigantic industrial 
combine. 

Hitler was dead wrong in his conception of American 
industrial capacity, Ihe American economic system dem¬ 
onstrated that it had the space and power to expand as 
needed. New ideas, new concepts, new' methods emerged 
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in the American system—without being trampled upon by 
autocratic, totalitarian authority. The over-all smooth efh- 
cicncy of the American economic system was one of the 
miracles of the war. There were serious labor, social, and 
financial problems, such as the necessity ot stabilizing prices 
and wages, but they were solved. The American industrial 
elTort, in conjunction with that of its allies, made certain 
Allied logistic superiority over the Axis. 

Moreover, the Allies won the great economic war for the 
neutrals, through the preclusive buying program, by which 
America and Britain were ahle to buy up scarce materials 
all over the world while at the same time keeping these out 
of the hands of the enemy. 

The Japanese, too, w'cre defeated in the economic war. 
Fhe sudden sweep from the home islands all the vvay south 
to the edge of Australia caught Tokyo unprepared for eco¬ 
nomic absorption of its gains. Fhe Major Industries Ordi¬ 
nance of 1941 placed raw materials, labor, and capital for 
the key industries in the hands of the ZaihatsiL the small 
group of families which had attained great wealth through 
industrial and commercial manipulation. The Zaibatsu acted 
slowly, selfishly, and without vision—they used their new' 
powers for the continued elimination or absorption of small 
industries. ^Fhis was no way to fight a major economic w'ar. 
The result was that Japanese production did not rise to the 
level necessary to carry on war against an inevitably rising 
American counterofTensive. Not until March 1943 was 
Premier Tojo able to obtain control of key industries, and 
even then he had to accept advisers from among the die¬ 
hard Zaibatsu. 

Equally as unsuccessful was the Japanese attempt to 
establish a “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.*’ 
There was no carefully worked-out economic plan for the 
new Pacific possessions. The tendency was to improvise, 
and this was just not enough. Not until Hitler began to 
build his New Europe did the imitative Japanese set up a 
plan for a centralized workshop in the home islands w'hich 
w as to be nourished from the agricultural, pastoralized occu¬ 
pied islands. 

With the exception of Manchukuo there was little ex¬ 
pansion of the Japanese economy in the huge cluster of 
occupied territories. Tokyo w^as too busy attempting to cope 
with the Allied counteroffensive. In only one area was there 
a clear-cut case of planning: The currency of all the occu- 
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pied countries was ofllcially linked to the Japanese yen, 
the Yen Block under the strict control of the Bank of 
Japan. But in practice the Yen Block was never effective 
outside Manchukiio and nortlicrn areas of China. I’hrough- 
out the rest of the occupied territories there was the usual 
chaos of currencies typical of the Far Fast. 

In the silent economic war helween Allies and Axis, (ul 
turned out to he the lifeblood of all the helligerents. With- 
out oil all armaments were so much scrap, fivery phase ot 
the fighting depended upon it—without it no guns fired, no 
tanks rolled, no ships sailed, no planes flew. 

Gif sparked every invasion drive. Jt heated tents and 
billets; it powered mobile laundries; it was used to purity 
water; it was used in medicines and bug killers: in the form 
of jellied gas it fueled the deadly flame throwers. At least 
60,000 gallons of gasoline were needed each day to keep a 
single armored division fighting. 

Without oil a Chinese junk was a better fighting craft 
than the mightiest battleship. Oil moved ships, powered 
engines, lubricated turbines, operated hydraulic turrets and 
ammunition hoists. Diesel oil fueled the deadly submarines. 

Oil was equally as indispensable for air fighting. 0 pow¬ 
ered aircraft, it w^is used in plastic plane blisters, in rayon 
parachutes, in asphalt to surface landing strips. 

Oil also fought on the home fronts. It kept tractors and 
trucks operating; it was an essential ingredient of tires; it 
heated and powered homes and factories; it got war work¬ 
ers to their jobs. Oil kept the gigantic war arsenaf moving. 

Clearly, then, whoever won the battle for oil would win 
the war. Admiral Chesmr W. Nimitz at the beginning of 
the war stated that victory was a matter of ''beans, bullets, 
and oil.” By 1945 he had changed the order to “oil, bullets, 
and beans.” 

Id December 1941, just when the war was becoming 
global in scope, there were three great oil areas in the world 
producing 2,149,000,000 barrels annually (1,700,000,000 
in North and South America, 320,000,000 in the Caucasus 
and Middle E^t, 60,800,000 in the East Indies, 68,000,000 
in other areas). The Allies controlled access to 86% of ail 
this oil, and with it a tremendous advantage in the war. 

For the Allies the great problem was to move the oil and 
gas to placets where they were critically needed. In the 
United States the Big Inch pipeline kept streams of oil 
moving in an ever-increasing daily volume; from the mid- 
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west and the southwest oil flowed to loading terminals where 
it could be picked up by barge, truck, or tank car. Huge sup¬ 
plies of oil drums became an identifying mark on many an 
invasion beach. Oil tankers ranged the seas to bring the pre¬ 
cious fluid to the battlefronts. Many tankers were sunk by 
prowling U-boats, but American shipyards, using mass- 
production methods, built new tankers faster than the Nazis 
could sink them. 

The Allies gave high priority to oil pipelines all over the 
wa^rld. American engineers laid a l,S()()-mile line across 
India and Burma into C hina. A thousand miles of pipeline 
follow'cd the troops across North Africa, and after the 
Normandy invasion in 1944 mobile pipelines were con¬ 
structed at the rate of 50 miles daily on some days to sup¬ 
ply Allied troops moving into Ciermany, 

The Axis, in its thirst for oil, depended upon reserves 
built up in peacetime, upon supplies seized in occupied 
countries, but most of all upon synthetics. Hitler realized 
early that the war might he a long one. “To tight it we must 
be sure of oil for our machine/’ Hence, to win access to the 
great oil regions became a matter of life and death. When 
he turned on Russia in June 194), one of his main objec¬ 
tives was the Red Army’s oil supply in the ( aucasus. 

Hitler ordered his U-boat captains to roam the shipping 
lanes and attack tankers carrying oil from Venezuela or 
Texas to England. The Allies retaliated by striking hard at 
synthetic oil plants inside CJermany as w'ell as the main 
sources of natural oil. In the spring of 1942 a small detach¬ 
ment of giant American planes took off from Near East 
bases for a surprise attack on the Ploesti oil fields in Ru¬ 
mania, the most important single source of natural oil avail¬ 
able to the Axis. Nothing much was accomplished on this 
first raid. The Americans struck again on August 1, 1943, 
this time after considerably greater preparation. The at¬ 
tack, conducted at treetop height, was, according to Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower, “reasonably successful.” It was learned 
later, however, that the true oil shortage in Nazi Genxiany 
was in production and distribution facilities. 

The attacks on Germany’s synthetic oil plants were devas¬ 
tating. The official report of the U.S. Government Strategic 
Bombing Survey, completed shortly after Germany’s ca¬ 
pitulation, told the story: “Attacks by our homhers on the 
synthetic war plants . . . played a decisive part in (»er- 
rnany’s collapse, ... It was the . . . Nazis’ lack of gaso- 
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line, not the loss of plane production, that gave us air 
superiority, 

On the other hand, said General George C, Marshall, 
*‘No (Allied 1 plane has tailed to fly, no ship hits tailed to 
sail, for lack of od/' 


Political Decisions; From Quebec to Teheran 

For the couihal soldier of World War II the whole w^orld 
ajid the issue ol life and death revolved around fiis imme¬ 
diate sector. wSurrounded by (he blood and filth ot the battle¬ 
field, his was not to rejison why. Mis destiny was lixed 
anonymously by decisions made far away. 

Over-all Allied strategy was made at tlie summit by the 
Big Three, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston C'hurchill, and 
Joseph Stalin. The alliance was at best a precarious one. 
The democratic West had joined for survival wnth totali¬ 
tarian Rusvsia, but each faction had reason to suspect the 
other. The Big 1 hree agreed that (Tcrrnany and Japan had 
to be beaten on the battlefield, but along with the military 
were deep political implications which strained the alliance. 

Roosevelt and Cienerals Marshall and lusenhowaT be- 
iieved that first things must come first: ITe enemy must 
be forced to unconditional surrender. And the sooner the 
better. At stake were the livens of millions of Americans. 
Critics claimed that by accenting military ends the Ameri¬ 
can President allowed him.sclf to be outwitted politically by 
Stalin. Furthermore, said his critics, Roo.seveJt had the naive 
impression tliat by the charm of his own personality he 
could make the Russian dictator listen to reason. Never in 
the history of alliancevS, they charged, was so great a states¬ 
man so thoroughly hamboo/Jed by so unstable an ally. 

To Churchill war was a deadly game of chess, in which 
the master player must always think several or more moves 
ahead of his opponent. In World War J he had attempted 
to strike Cierniany from Europe’.s allegedly soft underbelly 
and so had led Britain into the disastroirs Dardanelles cam¬ 
paign of 19)5. Again, in World War fl, he iasisted that the 
situation called for an attack from the southeast through 
the Flalkans before the cross-Channel invasion. Keep the 
Russian.s out of the Balkans, for once they were there, he 
was sure, they would never get out except at gunpoint. To 
Roosevelt Uiis was placing the political cart bclorc the 
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I military horse. Churchill, grateful tor American strength, 
gave in against his belter judgment, 

Stalin’s suspicions of his partners amounted almost to 
paranoia. From the moment of Hitler’s invasion of Soviet 
Russia, Stalin began to call for a Second Front in the West 
to draw pressure away from his own troops. Two pro¬ 
posed Anglo-American operations, Sledgehantmer in 1942 
and Roundup in 1943, both planned to strike at the coast 
of France, did not materialize. Chnrchill, tmimpressed by 
Sialirrs demands for an immediate attack in the West, re¬ 
called that in the spring of 1940 “without premonition of 
their own future, the Soviet Government watched the de- 
slniction of that 'Second Front' in the West for which they 
soon were to call so vehemently and to wait in agony so 
long.” 

At the Casablanca Conference m January 1943, which 
Stalin declined to attend because ol the critical situation 
on the Russian front, Roosevelt and Churchil! soft-pedaled 
the issue of a Second Front, though they recognized its 
eventual necessity. There w^as method in tlicir decision, for 
ihere was a shortage of Allied shipping, most of which was 
urgently needed in the Far East. Moreover, both agreed 
that it was best to send war materials immediately to Russia 
via Murmansk and Iran rather than have it stockpiled in 
Britain to await a cross-Channel invasion. In May 1943, 
when the two leaders met again at Washington in a confer¬ 
ence called Trident, they continued the planning for Over- 
lord, scheduled now for late spring 1944. 

Meanwhile, cries from Moscow for a Second Front be¬ 
came even more strident and demanding. During the sec¬ 
ond half of 1943 came a series of high-level conferences to 
discuss (he issues not only of a .second front but also of mili¬ 
tary coordination for the remainder of the war and blue¬ 
prints for the subsequent peace. 

On August 17-23, 1943, Roosevelt, Churchill and their 
advisers met at the First Quebec C’onference (code name 
Quadrant), to discuss military strategy for Europe and Asia. 
Once again vStalin was conspicuously absent, technically 
because Soviet Russia was not at war with Japan. There 
were lengthy discu.ssions about Overlord, set for the target 
dale of May 1, 1944. Resources in the Mediterranean would 
be distributed with the object of insuring success for the 
cross-C hannel invasion. In the Far East Japan would be 
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crushed primarily by American air and naval power. The 
Americans would drive lor the Phillippincs and isolate the 
enemy from his island garrisons and main sources of supply. 

The Moscow meeting, beginning on October 18, 1943, 
and lasting for 12 days, was not a conference of the Big 
Three, ll brought together for the first time their immediate 
aides in foreign all airs: the British Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, the American Secretary of State ( ordell 
Hull, and the Russian Foreign Minisler Vyacheslav Molotov. 
At the insistence of Secretary Hull, tlie C'hinese ambassador 
to Soviet Ru.ssia was invited to sign the final pact. 

“Stalin," reported Fdcn, '‘seemed in excellent humor, and 
at no point in the evening was there any recrimination 
against the pa.sl. ... It seems . . . that he no longer re¬ 
gards an overseas operation as a simple matter. It is clear, 
however, that he expects us to make every cliort to stage 
Overlord at the earliest po.ssible moment, and the confi¬ 
dence he is placing in our word is most striking.” the 
meeting ended with one of those luxurious banquets for 
which the Russians are famous. 

The Moscow Pact had four sections. The first dealt with 
the broad principles of united action in war and irito the 
peace. The three nations agreed that they would act together 
to bring about the German .surrender, disarmament, and 
control. Soviet Russia not only promised collaboration to 
destroy Fascism, but she also agreed that until a world 
organization was established she would consult her allies 
whenever necessary. 

Second, the three powers agreed that all E'ascist forces 
must be unsealed in Italy, and that Italy would be aided 
ultimately to choose by democratic means her own foriri 
of government. 

Third, it was agreed that the annexation imposed upon 
Austria by Ciermany in March 1938 was null and void. The 
signers declared that they wished to see reestablished a 
free and independent Austria, “and thereby to open the 
way for the Austrian people themselves, as well as (hose 
neighboring .states which will be faced with similar prob¬ 
lems., to find that political and economic security which is 
the only basis for a lasting peace.” 

Finally, from Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin themselves 
came a “Declaration on Cferman Atrocities” that w'as obvi¬ 
ously designed to save as many unfortunates as possible 
from Nazi vengeance: 
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The United Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet 
Union have received from many quarter^ evidence of atjoci- 
ties, massacres, and cold-blooded executions which are being 
pcrp)ctrated by the Hitlerile forces. . . . In their desperation 
the recoiling Hitlerite Huns are redoubling their ruthless 
cruelties. . . . rhe three Allied Powers . . . hereby solemnly 
declare . . . [that the guilty Germans) will be brougfit back, 
regardless of expense, to the scene of their crimes and judged 
on the spot by the people they have outraged. Let those who 
have hitherto not imbrued their hands with innocent blood 
Ixiware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most as¬ 
suredly the three Allied Powers will pursue them to the 
tntermost ends of the earth and will deliver them to their 
accusers in order that justice may he done. 


At the Cairo conference, beginning on Novernber 22, 
1943, Roosevelt and Churchill for the first time brought 
Generalissimo C'hiang Kai-shek of China into their plan¬ 
ning, The meeting was the worst-kept secret of the war, 
with rumors printed all over the world that it was to take 
place. The agenda was confined to the war against Japan, 
and the carefully worded communiques for the press left 
out Soviet Russia, which was still not at war with Japan. 

The communique from Cairo announced: “I'he three 
great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the 
aggression of Japan/' In other words, it reaffirmed that 
Britain would keep fighting Japan after Germany was de¬ 
feated, a matter of some concern to many Americans. 
Further, China, though hard pressed, would maintain guer¬ 
rilla warfare until she could be given full-scale aid. 

Second, the communique said that the three Allies '‘in 
harmony with those of (he United Nations at war wuth 
Japan will continue to persevere in the serious and pro¬ 
longed operations necessary to procure the unconditional 
surrender of Japan.” Again the debatable term. There would 
be no negotiated peace in the Far East. 

Jt was further agreed at Cairo that Japan would be 
stripped of all the conquests she had made since 1894. China 
would be given Manchuria and Formosa and “in due course” 
Korea would regain her independence. It was intimated that 
the Soviet Union would obtain the Kurile Island chain and 
the southern half of Sakhalin, while the United States w'ould 
acquire the Japanese-mandated islands in the Central 
Pacific. 
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The long-awaited meeting between Roosevelt, Churchill, 
and Stalin, the siimniil meeting, the climax of the inter- 
Allicd gatherings, look place November 2K“Deccrnber 1, 
1943, at reheran, capital of Iran. Churchill and Roosevelt 
eacii brouglU 60 advi.sers, a great array of military and 
diplomatic brains. wStalin came witli a much smaller stall, 
including these two: Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov 
and his military chief, Marshal Klcmcnti Voroshilov. At 
last the Western heads of state were to talk face-todacc wilfi 
the top vSovicl leader. 

Fhere was great good fellowship as the Rig Three drafted 
the long-range military operations against Germany. To 
celebrate his sixty-ninth birthday; C'hurchill invited the 
entire group of delegates to the British Fhnhassy for dinner. 
Some 50 toasts were drunk. Stalin made tliree mcmoralde 
toasts. One he proposed to “My fighting friend Roosevelt.” 
Another to “My tighling friend C'hurchill.” And then he 
asked the as.semblage to raise tfieir glasses for this toast: 
“Without American production the United Nations couhi 
never have won the war.” 

There was little new at Fcberan to he added to the under¬ 
standings that had been reached by the foreign ministers at 
Moscow. The communique was couched in general Icrm.s: 
“We shall seek the co(>peration and active participation of 
all nations, large and small, whose peoples in heart and 
mind arc dedicated, as arc our own peoples, to the elimina¬ 
tion of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intolerance. We 
will welcome them, as they may choose to come, into the 
family of Democratic Nations.” Once again the world was 
informed that the big powers were determined to set up a 
world organization. 

With a straight face Stalin put his signature on the com¬ 
munique which also stated: “We look with confidence to the 
day when all peoples of the world may live free lives, un¬ 
touched by tyranny, and according to their varying desires 
and their own consciences.” 

The closing paragraph read: “We came here with hope 
and determination. We leave here friends in fact, in spirit, 
and in purpose.” 

Dumbarton Oaks 

What was to be the nature of the joint security organization 
that had been decided upon in principle at Moscow in 1943? 
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To seek an answer to this vital question representatives of 
the United Stales, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and 
China—notably Edward R. Stettiniiis, Jr., Sir Alexander 
Cadogaii and Viscount Halifax, Andrei Gromyko, and 
Wellington Koo—met at the Dumbarton Oaks mansion in 
Washington from August 21 to September 29, U>44 I hey 
would make “tentative proposals’" for a futuic world or* 
ganization. 

The negolialions were complicated from the very begin¬ 
ning. Since the Soviet Union was not at war with Japan, the 
Russian and Chinese representatives did not meet logethcr. 
Sharp ditlerenees immediaiely arose over the voting pro¬ 
cedure to be adopted for the projected Security Council. 

Out of the deliberations emerged the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposa Is: 

1. lo maintain international peace and security, to take 
effective collective measures for the prevention and re* 
moval of threats to the peace and (he suppression of acts of 
aggression and other breaches of the peace, and to bring 
jibout by peaceful means adjustment or settlement of inter 
national disputes which may lead to a breach of the peace: 

2. To develop friendly relations among nations and to 
take other appropriate measures to strengthen universal 
peace; 

3- To achieve international cckSperation in the solution 
of international economic, social, and other humanitarian 
problems; and 

4. To afford a center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations in the achievement of these common ends. 





chapter 18 

The Sicilian and Italian Campaigns 

Down, down, down. Would ihc fall never 
come to an end? 
—l-ewis ('an\>U, AUcc in Wonderland 


Operation Husky—The 39 Days in Sichy 
Next slop-—Sicily. 

A gigantic triangular island of rock, 10,000 square miles, 
wilh 600 miles ol coastline, Sicily lies .soulhwest oi Italy, 
closely abutting both Africa and Italy. In North vSicily are 
the Nebrodici and Madonic inounlains and in tiie northeast 
is the great volcano of Htna, 11,870 feet high. The short 
rivers are uselc.ss for navigation. There are several good 
ports: Palermo, the capital, on the northern coast, Syracuse, 
C atania, and Messina on the eastern coast, the latter just 
tw^o miles from fhe toe of Italy across the Strait of Messina. 

Sicily in enemy hands was an obstacle to both vertical 
and horizontal Allied routes along the Mediterranean. For 
its defense the Axis had assigned 13 divisions- 9 Italian 
and 4 Cjcrnian, some 315,000 Italians, 90,000 Cicrmans, a 
total of 405,000 men, all under the command ot Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring. The island was covered with a 
maze of concrete pillboxes, larger fortifications, and barbed- 
wire entanglements. 

F’or the Allies an attack upon Sicily was the logical next 
step after Tunisia as well as the first stroke in a great upward 
drive toward the heart of (Tie Axis. At the CTisablanca Con¬ 
ference, Eisenhower made it clear that he would have pre¬ 
ferred Sardinia and C'orsica as initial objectives if the mili¬ 
tary design were to invade Italy, since these islands “lie on 
the Dank of the Italian boot, and their seizure would force 
a much greater dispersion of enemy strength in Italy than 
would the mere occupation of Sicily.’' But he agreed that, if 
the primary purpose were to clear the Mediterranean for 
Allied shipping, then Sicily was the proper objective. He 
finally accepted the vSicilian campaign wilh the understand¬ 
ing lhaf he was avoiding any commitment “to indefinite 
strategic objectives in that area.” 
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This reflected a difference of opinion among American 

d British planners that was to continue lor the rest of the 
l^rar. Generals iyiarshall and Eisenhower believed that tacti- 
i|al considerations must come first—the most important goal 
Was niili/ary smashing of the Axis. Whatever was done in 
the Mediterranean, they reasoned, should be subsidiary to 
ific nuiin attack against Fortress Europe across tlie l aiglish 
Channek Anything falling outside this prescription was 
^‘polilics.” 

There were objections from Churchill and his British 
advisers, ll was, they said, whether in Sicily or elsewhere, 
a narrow and dangerous altitude. From the long-range 
point of view, military action without political exf>ediency 
would bring tragic results, obtaining the shadow rather than 
the substance of victory. The issue became critical in the 
latter stages of the war, said the British, when the Marshall- 
Easenhower rigidity allowed the Russians to occupy large 
portions of Eastern Europe, a tragic consequence for w'hich 
Churchill and the British had issued plain warnings. 

* The assault on Sicily was to be a stupendous operation, 
the first large-scale amphibious strike on Axis territory. The 
necessary bomber and fighter planes and landing boaLs were 
liiiow rolling off the assembly lines in gratifying numbers. 
"Nearly 3,000 ships of every kind, from warships to small 
^|landing craft, assembled on widely dispersed bases in the 
IpMediteiTanean, in England, and in the United States, were 
ischedulcd to reach a rendezvous south of Sicily at a previ¬ 
ously agreed time to discharge men and materials. Assigned 
to the operation were 160,000 trained and equipped troops, 
14,000 vehicles, 6(X) tanks, and 1,800 big guns. The invad¬ 
ing force was to be composed of the U.S. Seventh Army 
with six divisions, including an airborne, and the British 
;E Army, with seven divisions, including Canadian divi¬ 
sions and an airborne division. Washington was to supply 
55 per cent of the air power, the British 45 per cent; London 
was to provide 80 per cent naval cover. 

To Supreme C'ommandcr Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
entrusted the task of correlating and synchronizing these 
,Varied forces into a smooth fighting machine. Under his 
command were five separate and distinct figfjting entities— 
The American army, including the Army Air Forces, the 
|Amencan navy, the British army, the Royal Air Force, and 
|the Royal Navy. Under the Fifteenth Army Group, com- 
landed by General Sir Harold Alexander, were the British 
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Eighth Army led by General Bernard 1.. Montgomery and 
(he American Seventh Army under IJeutcnant General 
CJeorge S. Patton, Jr. Air Chiei Marshal Sir Arthur l eddei 
was placed in command of the Allied air forces. Adxniral 
Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham of the Allietl naval forces. 

I'hc possibility of success was good. Determined resist¬ 
ance was expected from the large German garrison on 
Sicily, as well as from Italian troops. A special factor favor¬ 
able to the Allies was the mood of the Sicilian people, w h(^ 
had only contempt for the Germans (“They eat up all out 
chickens!”) “Once the Americans and British come,” said 
many Sicilian peasants, “our (roubles will all be over.” 

The first goal of Operation Husky was Italy's Helgoland 
of the central Medilerranean, the small island of F^antelleria. 
strategically situated near the narrowest crossing between 
Sicily and Tunisia, 44 miles from the African coast and (i() 
miles from Sicily. Previously, Italy had paiti little attention 
to this 2,50()-'foot rock acquired through absorption of the 
Kingdom of Naples in i860, but in 193.5 Mussolini con 
verted it into a naval and aircraft base. Topographically 
the tiny island was almost impregnable, its coastline and 
terrain so rocky that assault troops could be landed only 
through the mouth of one small harbor., Its lone airfield 
was a precious asset for the Axis. 

*‘We believed,” said Eisenhower, “that the [island] could 
be taken at slight cost . . . upon the assumption that most 
Italians had had a stomachful of fighting and were looking 
for any good excuse to quit.” He was right. In early June 
1943, for six days and nights, the Allies dropped 5,000 tons 
of high explosives on a limited area in the east of the island. 
Simultaneously came a concentrated naval bombardment. 
It was a convincing argument. 

On June 11, 1943, just as the invading troops were getting 
ready to enter their assault boats from the larger ships, the 
garrison on Pantelleria capitulated with a heavy salvo of 
oral complaints. There were no casualties among the land¬ 
ing troops, with the exception of one unfortunate Allied 
soldier who was bitten by a mule. About 11,000 prisoners 
were taken. Churchill, to meet a wager made with Eisen¬ 
hower, smilingly paid five centimes for each prisoner taken 
in excess of 3,000. 

During the next two days the smaller islands of Lampe¬ 
dusa and Linosa, bofh to the west of Malta, surrendered, 
the former (according to G.J. rumor) to a lone aircraft pilot 
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I who had been compelled to land because of lack of fuel. 
I There was now no enemy outpost south of Sicily and the 
■ whole assault could be aimed at the great island. 

To keep the enemy guessing, always an imjxi^rtant factor 
in Allied strategy throughout World War H, the Allies 
directed preiiminary air attacks at both Sicily and Sardinia, 
while naval movements suggested an CKpedition to (freece. 
On Sicily enemy communications were badly mauled: four 
of the live train-ferries across the Strait of ?4essfna were 
knocked out. Air sufiremacy was established as many of 
tile German and Italian planes withdrew to the Italian 
mainland. 

On July 9, 1943, the great armada with its prodigiously 
varied as.scmblage of men and equipment converged on 
time to its rende/vous south of Malta. 

Orders for landings the next day fiad already gone out 
when the weather turned foul, with unseasonable northwest 
winds and heavy swells. But better weather was expected 
soon. During the night (he wind eased, leaving moderate 
swells and surf on llie western Sicilian beaches. Though 
the defending garrison did not expect an attack, it was still 
a gamble. 

‘The apparently unfavorable weather factors,” said Ad¬ 
miral Gunningham, “actually had the effect of making the 
weary Italians, who had been alert for many nights, tuiu 
thankfully in their beds, saying ‘ l onight, at any rale, they 
cannot come.* BUT THEY CAME!” 

During the night, parachutists were dropped inland to 
disrupt communications and occupy airfields, Fhe next 
morning, as sunshine poured on the billowing white surf, a 
bewildering variety of landing craft, pitching, rocking, and 
bouncing in the breakers and shallow water, headed for the 
shores. The Americans used new types of landing craft— 
the DUKW, an amphibious load-carrier, and the LST (a 
landing .ship, tanks), both of which were to be used later 
in large numbers in the Pacific. There was some bad luck 
when a third of (he gliders of the First British Air Landing 
Brigade were released too early by towing craft. Many of the 
glider troops were drowned. 

Before the sun was high that morning, Eisenhower re¬ 
ported that “the success of the landings is already assured.” 

There was little opposition at first. The invaders found 
many of the beaches undefended, and the pillboxes deserted. 
The Axis commanders, partly deceived on the point of 
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attack, had concentrated their forces on the western end 
of the island, closest to the North African ports in Allied 
hands. But the invasion came on the southern and eastern 
coasts. 

The Sicilians reacted with cries of joy, with fruit and 
dowers and wine. The Italian troops offered only token 
resistance, surrendering in droves, while many just donned 
civilian clothes and vanished. There was some justification 
for Italian unwillingness to fight. Many were disgusted by 
the quality of their equipment and the inefficiency all 
around them. Allied observers were amazed by the pitiful 
inadequacy of Italian equipment. Italian ration boxes were 
found with only a thin layer of provisions on top and a 
supply of gravel underneath. Some of the Italian planes 
simply would not tly. Ancient tanks burst into flame at a 
single hit. No wonder that many were fed up with Miisso” 
lini's ^‘efficient” Fascism and all its flarnbeyvant trappings 

The Cierman garrison there, however, including the 
crack Hermann Goering Division, had no intention o( 
capitulating. From the heights of Mount Etna, the Germans 
could observe Allied movements on the Catanian plain. This 
was malaria country, and the infection took a huge toll of 
fighting strength on both sides. 

Once ashore the invaders encountered rugged terrain, 
slashed by stream beds so deep that any tank breakthrough 
was almost impossible. Movement on the narrow roads was 
laborious. The fighting quickly degenerated into an inter¬ 
minable series of small engagements, mostly by aniJIery and 
infantry. 

Montgomery’s Eighth Army, including a Canadian corps 
which landed to his west, speedily overran the eastern 
beaches and took the port of Syracuse. From here on he 
had to pass along a precipitous narrow road along the sea¬ 
ward shoulder of Mount Etna toward Messina. Montgomery 
drove forward but on July 27, 1943, he was forced to halt 
on the Catanian plain to await reinforcements. 

Once again there was bitter criticism of Montgomery 
from both military experts and armchair strategists. Mont¬ 
gomery was too timid. Montgomery was too cautious. Wit¬ 
ness the pace of his campaigns against Rommel in North 
.Africa. Others sprang to the defense of the tough little 
Briton. When had he ever sustained a major defeat? 

Patton’s Seventh Army, landing at Ciela and I icala on 
the southern coast, split into two major sections, one tank 
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iiorce heading rapidly west to take the ports of Marsala and 
jpalerniD within two weeks, and the other driving slraighl 
||to the center of the island. By July 31, 1943, the Americans 
land Brilish linked up their forces and held a line across 
fthe island to the south of Mount Htoa, to whose security the 
ICiermans, fighting a powerful delaying action, had with¬ 
drawn their three-and-a-half divisions. 

; (he relentless Allies pressed the Germans from one stra¬ 
tegic height to another. Ihe roads were ground to pulveri¬ 
zation in a few days. TrafJic was slow as a conglomeration 
of moving vehicles—tanks, lorries, bulldozers, motorcycles, 
jeeps—lunged forward in a vsereaming, groaning, pulsating 
^ stream. As the CJermans rctrealed they destroyed bridges 
and culverts on the shelf roads winding like snakes around 
precipitous crags along the coast. American and British 
engineers worked miracles in repairing these vital high¬ 
ways. Eisenhower reported that he saw an almost incredible 
feat of held engineering on the clifls facing the sea just to 
the eastward of Mount Etna. Fhe road had been completely 
blown away through a gap of 200 yards, and there was 
nothing left hut a sheer cliff hundreds of feet high. Across 
this gap the engineers, like human spiders, built a trestle 
capable of supporting the heaviest army loads. 

The campaign in Sicily ended on August 17, 1943, just 
39 days after the initial landings. General George C. Mar¬ 
shall estimated that the enemy had lost 167,000 men, of 
whom 37,000 were Germans, the Allies 31,158 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

I'hc beaten Germans succeeded in transporting by plane 
and small craft some 60,000 men, two-thirds of their 
strength, including the Hermann Goering Division, across 
the Strait of Messina in one of the most successful Dun- 
kirks of the war. The retreat was skillfully carried out under 
cover of darkness. For once Allied air power failed in an 
important objective. But the Allies captured enormous 
amounts of undamaged war materials, especially German 
and Italian tanks. American and British contingents of spe¬ 
cially trained civil affairs oHicers immediately moved in to 
control the civilian population 

It was, said President Roosevelt, “the beginning of the 
end.'’ 

I'he conquest of Sicily demonstrated that the Allies could 
strike with tremendous efficiency and power on any front, 
a lesson not lost on the observant Japanese. But, at the same 
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time, there was much criticism of both American and Brit¬ 
ish commanders for what was said to be unimaginative 
leadership. The Allies, it was charged, had a clear-cut supe¬ 
riority in ground, air. and sea power, but they allowed the 
cream of (ierman troops to escape to the Italian mainiaDd 
with relatively light losses. 

Sicily was the scene of the widely publicized slapping in¬ 
cident, which nearly ended the career of Lieutenant Ciei> 
era! (ieorge S. Patton, Jr. One of the ablest American held 
commanders in World War IJ, Patton was universally re¬ 
garded as a fine combat soldier. The most brilliant lank 
expert in the U.S. Army, he was a shrewd student of war-^ 
fare who understood the value of speed to achieve victory 
with minimized casualties. 

But Patton had an eccentnc, almost infantile, streak that 
tended to diminish respect for his astounding exploits. 
Wherever he w'cnt he wore a holster bearing pearl-handled 
pistols in the approved Western manner, a highly polished 
helmet, shiny boots, and a full complement of campaign 
ribbons. He w'as spil-and-polish personified. Much too often 
he delivered political and historical judgments on subjects 
about which he as well as many other generals knew little 
or nothing. On the floor of Congress a critic recommended 
that he be subjected to a ‘‘general buttoning-up.” 

Again and again the patient Ei.senhower was forced to 
extricate his emotional general from one faux pas after 
another, “I well knew,'’ explained Eisenhower, “that Patton 
delighted to startle his liearers w'ith fantastic statements; 
many men who believed they knew him never penetrated 
past the shell of showmanship in which he constantly and 
carefully clothed himself. But he was essentially a shrewd 
battle leader who invariably gained the devotion of his 
subordinates.” 

During the Sicilian campaign, Patton made a round of 
hospitals to visit the wounded. Meeting an ambulatory pa¬ 
tient, an enlisted man, the general asked him why he was in 
the hospital. The soldier replied: “General, 1 guess it's my 
nerves.” Patton went into a rage, screaming a torrent of 
abuse at the startled soldier, accusing him of malingering, of 
cowardice, ds unfit to be in the same hospital with really 
wounded men. Doctors and nurses, astounded by the tirade, 
hesitated to intervene. 

A few minutes later Patton met another enlisted man. 
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his time the results were even worse. The general lost con- 
rol of himself altogether and swung al the soldier’s head, 
knocking oil his helmet. Outraged doctors and nurses now 
[upped belween Ihc two. Patton stormed out of the hospital 
[tiering loud imprecations about psycironeurotics and 

t owards. 

it was al best a shocking, brutal, crass performance, 
poclors later testified that one of the men had been seriously 
|lii with a temperature of 102''. 

j rhe story spread with lightning speed through battle 
iiuiits and back to the United States. Resentment was deep 
4»nd bitter. When, some months later, a news commentator 
Revealed the incident on the radio, a gicat public clamor 
I'ose for Patton’s dismissal. 

I Eisenhower was placed on an unenviable spot. Patton, 
obviously, was not indispensable, but he was too valuable a 
jeombat leader to be tossed aside. Perhaps his erratic he- 
;|havior had been due to terrific strain and to the sights and 
:^S!iflering he had seen among the wounded in the hospital. 
SEtsenhower reprimanded him sharply and ordered him to 
^apologize in person to the two enlisted men and the hos¬ 
pital personnel present at the incident. More, he was or¬ 
dered to appear before the officers and representative 
groups of enlisted men of each division under his (Pat- 
ion’s) commajid “to assure them that he had given way to 
Impulse and respected their positions as fighting soldiers of 
ii democratic nation.” 

^ Now distressed, penitent, humble, Patton obeyed to the 
letter. I’o his chief he wrote: “1 am at a loss to find words 
4vjlh which to express my chagrin and grief at having given 
l^ou, a man to whom 1 owe everything and for whom 1 
|would gladly lay down my life, cause to be displeased with 
'|me.” There was something of the naughty little boy and the 
tfalher figure about the entire incident. 

Fhus spared dismissal, Patton went on to lead the U.S. 
ifrbird Army from the beaches of Normandy across France 
|and Germany into Czechoslovakia in one of the most dash- 
|ir>g campaigns of the war. But Patton never quite con- 
jquered his disposition for placing his foot into his numth 
Jwhilc uttering explosive pronuncianientos. Again Eisen- 
Ibower was embarrassed by a Patton speech “about the need 
|for Great Britain and America to combine to run the world 
I alter the victory is won.” Jn a postwar talk the ebullient 
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general dismissed the German N<izi Party as “like the Demo 
cratic or Republican party at home,” Patton was properlv ? 
remorseful after each incident. 

On December 21, 1945, the 6()-year-o}d warrior died in 
Heidelberg, Germany, 12 days after his neck was broken 
in a crash involving his automobile and an army truck. Ho 
was buried in a United Stales Army cemetery among iho 
bodies of the men he had led in action. His grave is denuv 
cratically marked with a plain cross like those of enlisteci 
men. 

I he f a!! of Mussolini 

On July 17, 1943, Allied aircraft appeared over Rome am! 
other major Italian cities dropping leaflets with a message 
from the President of the United States and the Pnnv 
Minister of Great Britain: 

At this monienl the combined armed forces of the Uniiei! 
States and Great Britain, under the command of fienerai 
Eisenhower and his Deputy, Cicncrai Alexander, are carrying 
the war deep into Itic teiritory of your countjy. This is tht 
diicci conseejuence of the shanK'ful leadership to which you 
have Ix'en subjected by Mussolini and his Fascist regime. 

Mussolini carried you into this war as the satellite of ,i 
brutal destroyer of peoples and lilx^rties. Mus^^lini plunged 
you into a war which he thought Hitler had already won. (n 
spite of Italy’s great vulnerability to attack by air and sea. 
your Fascist leaders sent your sons, your ships, your ait 
forces, to distant battlefields to aid Germany in her attempt 
to conquer Edigland, Russia, and the world. . . . 

Fvery moment that you resist the combined forces of the 
United Nation.s- every drrrp of blood that you sacrifice—can 
serve only one purpose: to give the Fascist and Nazi leaders 
a little more time to escape the inevitable consequences of 
their own crimes. All your interests and all your traditions 
have been betrayed by Germany and your own false and 
corrupt leaders; it is only by disavowing both that a recon¬ 
stituted Italy can hope to occupy a respected place in the 
family of European nations. 

I he time has now come for you, the Italian people, to 
consult your own self-respect and your own interests and 
your own desire for a restoration of national dignity, secu¬ 
rity, ;ind peace. The time has come for you to decide whether 
Italians shall die for Mussolini and Hitler—-or live for Italy, 
and for civilization. 

ROost vn r 

CHORCHflL 
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Every word of this skillfully written message struck home 
the despairing Italian people. Where, indeed, was the 
i|g}ory promised them by their comic-opera dictator? What 
||li 4 d happened to the revival of the brilliance and prosperity 
got the ancient Roman Empire? Instead, the Italians had 
iscen their sons sacrificed on the battlefield, their fleet whit- 
hied down to impotence, their cities devastated, their 
' economy wrecked, their colonics torn away. Disillusioned, 
^disgusted, their morale shattered, their already enfeebled 
gilbert ICS curtailed by Gestapo agents, they had had enough. 

fw more than two decades the world had been fed stories 
I about the gigantic accomplishments of Fascist Italy. Musso- 
fini had cleaned up the mess in Italy. He had made the 
trains run on time. He had cha.sed beggars from the streets. 
He had grasped a soft and lazy people by the scruff of their 
necks and had made them di.scipHned and efficient. 

AH exaggerations and lies. Better than anyone else in the 
' world, the Italian people knew the nature of the political 
!'monstrosity spawned by Mussolini. 

; Despite its glittering exterior, the tawdry Fascist state 
was rooted in quicksand. In its rigid corporate structure 
every man was a slave to his immediate superior and a little 
dictator to those below him. 1 be result was that every Italian 
was conditioned to look out for himself to the exclusion of 
others. There was no sense of national cooperation, no idea 
ol working together as a team for the common w'clfare. To 
the successful opportunist w'ent the spoils, to the hindmost 
no pity and only contempt. The Fascist regime was so shot 
through walh graft, corruption, nepotism, and inefficiency 
that it was unable even to feed its armies in the field. 

Mu&solini’s Fascism needed a perpetual scries of victo¬ 
ries to sustain it. The defeats in North Africa and Sicily 
were more than it could bear. When the end came, it came 
with the sudden chill of a disease-laden fog. ITie Ducc\ still 
clinging to the illusion of a power already gone, wiis blown 
off his pinnacle, and his ignoble experiment vanished into 
air like an exploded bubble. 

Vulnerable Italy was being blasted to nibble by Allied 
air power. Rail traffic was hopelessly disrupted. Demorali¬ 
zation grew as the food situation became worse and worse. 
Strikes and riots broke out in northern Italian industrial 
centers. 

In February 1943 there was an indication of an approach¬ 
ing political crisis when, just two weeks after the British 
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Eighth Army had captured Tripoli, Mussolini purged his 
cabinet and dismissed his son-in-law, Count Galeazzo 
Ciano, from the post of foreign minister and added a sting¬ 
ing rebuke by appointing him to the minor position of 
Italian envoy to the Holy vSee, The enraged Dure could 
decipher the handwriting on the Fascist wall. No doubt 
about it now, not only his weakling son-in-law but also 
many others in his entourage were guilty of disloyalty and 
treason. The obsequious lackeys had once shouted his name 
to the skies as Italy’s man of destiny, but now this band of 
ungrateful rats was ready to desert the ship. Now they were 
pointing the finger of scorn at him and blaming him for 
trusting the country onto the losing side. 

Worst of all, there were men who had been propelled into 
the seats of the mighty by the Duce himself. Dino Grandi, 
top Fascist leader, former foreign minister and ambassador 
to Britain; Marshal Pietro Badoglio, the victor of Ethiopia; 
General Vittorio Ambrosio, chief of the IlaHan (ieneral 
Staff; the Duke of Acquarone, minister of court All were 
mgrates, fools, traitors! 

Tfie conspirators against Mussolini played a dangerous 
game. There was always the danger of the double cross, of 
denunciation, of arrest. The prime question, as Churchill 
pointed out, was: “Who would bell the cat?” 

The Duce would make one final attempt to extricate 
himself. On July 19, 1943, accompanied by the not-yet- 
suspected General Ambrosio, Mussolini made one last pil¬ 
grimage to Hitler, this time at the Feltre Villa, near Rimini. 
Gone now were the gaudy trappings of Nazi and Fascist 
splendor, the firm handclasps, the strutting postures, the 
smiles of victory. Instead, the chilly atmosphere was tinged 
with a sense of desperate urgency. 

Mussolini asked for more help. The Fuehrer responded 
automatically with a ghostlike harangue. “We must make 
a supreme effort. . . “Sicily must be made into a Stalin¬ 
grad. . . “We must hold out until winter, w^hen new 
secret weapons will be ready for use against England. . . 

As for reinforcements and additional equipment, those were 
out of the question. Everything Germany had was badly 
needed on the Russian front. 

Into this lecture plummeted grave news. Rome had been 
bombed for the first time, by 700 Allied aircraft. Panic- 
stricken crowds had surged to the sanctuary of Vatican 
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City, and the Piazza of St. Peter’s was covered by a mass 
of frightened refugees. Hitler, who had been expected to 
I stay l or two days at Felt re, left abniptly. 

I Discouraged and embittered, the Dtue hew back to Rome. 
;f As his plane made its landing approach, it swept through a 
I huge cloud of smoke from fires in the Littorio railway 
' station. 

Five days later a political volcano erupted. There was a 
r meeting of the Fascist Grand Council, its first since 1939. 

; Once more the Duce, in a weary replay of the same old 
record, tried to bluff his way to domination. He would 
tighten the reins. He hiin.self would assume responsibility. 
He would throw out the scoundrels and traitors. He would 
turn the screw. He would bring to bear forces not yet en- 
; gaged. It had worked on countless earlier occasions. But 
J this time the backbones of Mussolini’s listeners were stif- 
tened by despair. Dino Cirandi introduced a resolution 
demanding that the Duce immediately relinquish his com¬ 
mand of the armed forces in favor of the king. C'iano sup¬ 
ported Cirandi, Efforts to postpone a decision were shouted 
down. 

After ten hours of debate the voting took place at two 
o’clock in the morning. The result was decisive. Nineteen 
voted ‘ Yes” to Cirandi’s motion, seven “No,” and two 
abstained. 

‘The position of each member of the Grand CJouncil,” 
Mussolini wrote later, “could be discerned even before the 
voting. There was a group of traitors who had already 
negotiated with the Crown, a group of accomplices, and 
a group of innocents who probably did not realize the 
seriousness of the vote, but they voted just the same.” 

The next day, Sunday, July 25, 1943, hoping to obtain 
the monarch’s support, the angered Duce called on Victor 
Emmanuel III. It was a painful interview. Mussolini was 
bluntly told that he was no longer premier. 

“It’s no longer any use,” said the king. “Italy has gone to 
bits. Army morale is at r(K:k bottom. The soldiers don’t 
want to tight any more. At this moment you are the most 
hated man in Italy.” 

As he left the palace, Mussolini was surrounded by 
carabinieri, placed in a motor ambulance, and driven off to 
internment on the island of Pon/a. That same afternoon the 
king issued a proclamation announcing that Mussolini had 
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resigned, that he—the king—had assumed command of 
the armed forces, and that Marshal Badoglio would form 
a new cabinet. 

The Duce falls! 

The news hit the Italian people with the impact of a tor¬ 
nado. Their pent-up emotions released, surrendering to joy. 
they ruished to the streets in popular demonstrations, shout¬ 
ing curses at the deposed dictator, tearing Fascist symbols 
from buildings, and smearing with paint the countless images 
of Big Brother that had so long stared down at them from 
nearly every street corner. 

The Fascist leaders and police who managed to escape 
arrest scurried into hiding, while many of the rank and file 
burned their black shirts and melted away in the sun of 
Italian freedom. The all-hut-forgotten democratic leaders 
emerged from their hiding place.s to speak freely for the first 
time in more than two decades. 

The Allied Fligh ( ornniand, caught Hat fooled by the sud¬ 
den deposition of Mussolini, failed to act promptly and 
decisively. On July 29, 1943, ETsenhower issued a state¬ 
ment praising the Italians for ridding themselves of their 
dictator and intimating that he was ready to deal with the 
new government. But just now the Allied leaders were 
bogged down in controversy concerning the ‘Tmcondilional* 
surrender’’ terms promulgated by President Roosevelt at 
Casablanca in January. Had the situation been handled 
with more skill and di.spatch all Italy might have been 
brought into Allied hands without the ensuing terrible 
months of fighting on the Italian mainland. Instead, five 
weeks of surrender negotiations gave the Ciermans a vitally 
needed chance to mend fheir Italian fences. 

Badoglio was a complicating factor. He was incapable 
of a simple, aboveboard action, preferring the way of 
tortuous and devious secret channels, even the double cross 
and the trickiness of the fox. Admittedly, his was a tre¬ 
mendous task. Italy was thoroughly infiltrated by German 
agents ready to strike at any sign of defection. Badoglio 
was caught between three fires—between the suspicious 
Germans, the emotionally supercharged Italian mobs, and 
the relentless Allies, It w'a.s impossible to satisfy all three. 

Hiding behind a screen of false names, Badoglio ar¬ 
ranged clandestine journeys to Madrid. Lisbon, and Sicily, 
secretly meeting Allied agents, suggesting fantastic plots, 
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making demands, submitting counterproposals. He wanted 
p frantically to capitulate, but only with the promise that Italy 
1^ would escape the dread unconditional surrender. More, he 
H wanted Allied assurance that a huge invading force would 
'$ lantf on the Italian mainland simultaneously with the sur- 
J render, d o he certain, he demanded that Eisenhower ac* 
quaint him with every detail of the plan for invasion. 

? it was an incredible drama sulTusetl wiih comic-opera 
' overtones. At first Eisenhower, trying to meet Badoglio half- 
i way. sent slatT ofiicers on a secret mission to Eishon. He 
; allowed Brigadier General Maxwell D, Taylor and a com¬ 
panion to go on a secret (rip to Rome, where their adven¬ 
tures qualified them for membership in the cloak-and-dag¬ 
ger Iraternity. When the negotiations threatened to become 
interminable, Eisenhower put an end to the bizarre game 
by ordering renewed and heavy air attacks on Rome and 
other Italian cities. 

I he effect was instant and saliitan'. On September 3, 194-E 
I Badoglio capitulated and signed the document of uncondi- 
[ tional surrender, announced by Eisenhower a week later. 
The details were never divulged. T he major terms were ap¬ 
parently harsh, but the unhappy Italians had little to lose. All 
Italian soldiers throughout the peninsula and in the Balkans 
were required to lay down their arms. Most of the remaining 
Italian Heel, merchant marine, and air force was handed 
over to the Allies. Corsica and all Italian airfields and naval 
pons on (he mainland and the islamls were to he relin- 
quished. Italy was to be disarmed, demobilized, and demili- 
tari/'cd. All Fascist institutions were to be eliminated and 
the F^ascist F^arty outlawed. Ft was agreed that, until the 
Allies captured Rome, an anti-Fascist government would 
look after Italian affairs under Allied supervision. 

An ofliciai American report described the surrender of the 
Italian fleet: 

On the afternoon of 9th St'ptcmhcr 11943] the battleship 
ttowe wiih four cruisers in company, carrying elements of 
!he First British Airbt)rne i^ivision, sleamcvl up the swept 
channel toward Taranto. Shortly before, the Taranto Divi¬ 
sion of the Italian Battle Fleet had emerged from the harbor. 
As the two fleets passed each other, there was a moment of 
tension. I’hcre w-as no guarantee that the Italian fleet would 
observe the terms of surrender and would not, at long last, 
show' fight. But the final ehailengc by Admiral C unningham, 
delivered with the same cold nerve that had characterized 
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all the actions of that great sailor, went unanswered. The 

Italian i leet passed out of sight on it.s way to surrender. 

That same clay the Battleship Rorna was sunk by German 
bombers north of vSardinia. The next day, September 10. 
1943, the Italian fleet, indiiding four battleships, reached 
Malta. 

A week later, on wSeptember 16, 1943, Badoglio broad¬ 
cast a message to the Italian people. He urged them “to 
fight the Germans in every way, everywhere, and all the 
time.” ‘To resist,” he said, “is to exist.” With this virtual 
dcclaralion of war, Italy assumed the status of a co-belliger¬ 
ent in the war against Hitler. The official Italian declaration 
of war on Germany came a month later, on October 13, 
1943. 

“The Fascist Head Devil,” said President Roosevelt, “to¬ 
gether with his chief partners in crime, are out of the war.” 

But, seven weeks after his fall, Mussolini was rescued by 
the Germans in an escapade bearing ail the marks of a 
Hollywood thriller. On July 26, 1943, Mussolini had l>een 
interned on the island of Ponza and liad been brotiglil back 
later to f.a Maddaicna, olT the vSardinian coast. At the end 
of August he was again moved, this time to a small moun¬ 
tain resort in Abruzzi, in central Italy. In mid-vSeptember 
1943, nearly a hundred tierrnan paralroopCTs, led by a 
daring S.S. colonel, commando Otto Skorzeny, landed there 
by glider. Encountering little opposition, the raiders carried 
the former llaiian dictator olf in a light Italian plane. 

Now the complete puppet of the German Fuehrer, Mus¬ 
solini set up a Fascist Republic in North Italy and pro¬ 
claimed that he would carry the war to a victorious 
conclusion. Again came the old tub-thumping. The party 
organization would be reconstituted. The Axis was reestab¬ 
lished. “I, Mussolini, resume supreme direction of Fasci.sm 
in Italy.” 

But the record was almost worn out by now. 

Slugging Match in Italy 

There was great enthusiasm among the Allies. ITie pomp¬ 
ous Duce and his black-shirted rascals had been thrown out 
by the Italian people, the new Badoglio government had 
surrendered unconditionally, and Fascism, with its hlatancy 
and brutality, had been dealt a mortal blow. One more 
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show of coDcenlrated force and Italy would fall like a ripe 
plum. 

But the end was not to come too easily, after all. Ihe 
nattle lor Italy turned out to be a hard, bloody slugging 
match, a long-drawn-out affair lasting from September 1943 
to May i94.S. Not until the collapse of Hitler s I hird Reich 
(lid (ierrnan resistance cease in Italy. 

The pattern of fighting was different from that on other 
t ronts. There were no masses of troops assaulting the enemy: 
they did not "pour ahead’' or "plunge through,” or "sweep 
around” the enemy lines. 'The opposing tjoops seldom saw 
line another. vSmall, isolated groups of men, moving me¬ 
thodically from one position to another, pushed their way 
up and dowm mountain inclines. "Never,” reported war 
correspondent Eric Sevareid, "were there masses of men in 
olive drab locked in photogenic combat with masses of men 
in field gray. It was slow', spasmodic movement from one 
patch of silence to another.” 

The Italian people, disillusioned, disgusted, hopeless, wel¬ 
comed the Allies as liberators. But they wa^rc also beaten 
dowm and apathetic and at first did little to ease the way of 
their conquerors. They had had enough of w'ar. Now they 
were caught betw'een two regimes - between their new^ gov¬ 
ernment dominated by the Allies and a still-writhing Fas¬ 
cism controlled from Berlin. 

"If the Germans ever get here,” said Mussolini in 1940, 
"they will never go home.” For once the Duce had stated 
the truth. Immediately after his fall, the (ierrnans rushed 
reinforcements to Italy, disarmed the Italians, and took 
over control of the country. Hitler would not abandon Italy 
as a lost cause; he would stay there and make the enemy 
fight tor every inch of soil (standard operating procedure in 
the Hiller lexicon). He chose Field Marshal Fjwin Rommel 
to command the Germans in Northern Italy. 

When they went into Italy, the American, British, French, 
Polish, and Brazilian troops moved into a hornet’s nest of 
Cierrnan resistance. There was no fast-moving mobile cam¬ 
paign here, but, instead, stalemate, assault, retreat, attack. 
Ihe veteran Cierrnans, jockeying for position, retreated 
slowly up the peninsula from one prepared line to another, 
forcing the Allies to pay a heavy toll in blood for every foot 
of advance. 

The IjlaHan terrain was unrivaled for defensive fighting. 
On the north were the Alps sweeping in a mighty arc from 
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Nice to I'rieste. Below them was the great alluvial tract of 
the fertile Lombardy-Venetia plain, crossed by many rivers 
fed from Alpine lakes. Stretching along the peninsula was 
tlic Apennine range, running like a backbone in successive 
sections. I'o tlic souUieast of Spezia was the linjestone range 
of tl>e Apuan Alps, and beyond them the Tuscan highlands. 
Next the basin of the Tiber, flanked on the etist by the 
Roman Apennines, split into eastern and western chains. 
Then a volcanic belt, the plains of the classic Campagna, 
extending from the malarial Pontine marshes sotithw'ard to 
Na|>les. From here the monntain range continued soiith- 
W'ard to the extremity of the Calabrian peninsula. 

It was formidable defejnsive terrain, and the Germans 
skillfully used every feature of it. C'ovcring their retreat, 
tl>ey blew u|> each bridge, culvert, railroad station, and 
mountain shelf, and leit behind them a maze of land mines 
and booby traps. For the Allied tr(x>ps it was a nightmare. 
uSiinny Italy, intleed! They fought their way up and down 
mountain slopes through choking dust, torrential rains, and 
mud-soaked roads. Woi*st of all was the plethora of wind¬ 
ing streams—the Sangro, Vollurno, Garigliano, Rapido, 
Arno. *‘livery damned river in this country is named Voh 
turno!” commented one weary G.I. wl>o could not seem to 
CvScape the river, 

'The softening-up process commenced as early as August 
19, 1943, when the Allies began a heavy air attack on enemy 
airlields ami communications centci-s. 

On September 3, two divisions of Montgomery’s veteran 
Eighth Army, consisting at that time of hattlewise British 
and C'ajiadian troops, crossed the Strait of Messina, came 
iishore under cover of heavy artillery and air bombardment, 
and established beachheads at Reggio di Calabria on the toe 
of the iUilian boot. 1’hey began to advance northward to¬ 
ward Calabria against a skillful delaying action. By evening 
they occupied Reggio, C'atona, and Siui Giovanni. Com¬ 
mandos took Bagn:ira and Melito. 

Six days later, on September 9, 1943, the Americans 
embarked on Operation Avalanche, an ain|:^iibious assault 
designed eventually to take Naples. 

The new U.S, f'ifth Army (haJf-AnKjrican, half-BritJ.sh), 
under commaiKl of lieutenant General Mark W, Clark, 
supported by an air umbrella and by naval bombardment, 
stormed a^shorc nciir Salerno, just 45 miles soullieast of the 
Bay of Naples. From the vast armada onto lire beaches 
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swarmed a mass of landing craft—a school of mechanical 
whales spewing forth fighting men. In the first month the 
Americans and British landed 135,000 troops, 100,000 tons 
31 of supplies, and 30,000 motor vehicles. 

I Meanwhile, a day after the Salerno landings, the Ger- 
I mans occupied Rome and took over protection of Vatican 
i ( ity. Italian units in North Italy, vSouth France, and the 
Balkans quickly capitulated, and the Germans occupied 
f I'avia, Parma, Cremona, and Bergamo in North Italy. 

For the Allies there was worse news—the Germans were 
i waiting at Salerno. Flolding the high ground on north, east, 

: and south, they zeroed a massive artillery barrage onto the 
i crowded beaches. 1'he Amcricmis tried to dig into the 
pebbly shores and dried miid-llats. 

J Four days after the landings the Germans counterattacked 
around Salerno and retook some of the ground occupied by 
the Fifth Army. 

‘it is another Dunkirk!" screamed the Berlin radio. 

The Allies replied with massive air assaults from bases 
in Sicily and North Africa, hitting the Ciermans on the hills 
outside Salerno and striking at enemy airfields at Foggia in 
the east. At the same time, Montgomery pushed northward 
from Reggio di Calabria some 150 miles in a slow march 
hindered by terrain and German resistance. ITiough the 
advance was slow, the Eighth Army’s presence prompted 
the Germans on September 15, 1943, to retire toward 
Naples. 

Meanwhile, on September 9, on the day of the Salerno 
landings, 6,000 picked men of the First British Airborne 
Division captured the naval base at Taranto on the inside 
of the Italian heel to the east. From here they struck north¬ 
ward to Bari, thereby gaining control of the Adriatic. 

September 1943 was a good month for the Allies. Tlie 
lower section of the Italian boot was in their hands. The 
Germans relinquished Sardinia, and Corsica was taken by 
flighting French troops helped by local partisans. The 
greater part of the Italian fleet was now interned at Malta, 
and Allied naval strength could be released for service in 
the Pacific. 

On October 1, 1943, Cieneral Clark and units of his Fifth 
Army, after driving back the German rear guard around 
Vesuvius and bypassing the ruins of Pompeii and Flercu- 
lancum, entered Naples. They found the city in smoldering 
ruins, its harbor blocked with wrecks, its people starving 
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I and racked by typhus. 'TTie withdrawing Germans had taken 
llerrihle vengeance on the city. The Allied Military Govern- 
1 incnt, listing 13 categories of atrocities* charged that the 
iicrmans: 

blew up the main aqueduct in seven places and drained the 
reservoirs; 

smashed pumping facilities and the st'wage disposal system; 

destroyed generators, tiansfonuers, and ail essential parts of 
the eJecirical system; 

ruined the transportation system and carried off all rolling 
stock from buses to horses to buggies; 

crippled the communications system by blowing up the tele- 
phone exchange and dynamiting power plants; 

ra/ed the major hotels; 

blew up tunnels through the hills; 

planted time bombs and booby traps which slaughtered the 
civilian as well as military population; 

threw open the doors of 13 prisons and allowed killers and 
pathological criminals to be. released on an already bomb- 
shat Ic red populace; 

demolished the Hour mills thu.s depriving (he Neapolitans of 
their macaroni and bread; 

dclil)eratcly set on lire with gasoline and hand grenades the 
University of Naples, the third oldest ( founded in 1224 by 
Umperor Frederick II) and one of the largest institutions 
of learning in the world, in the worst example of German 
vandalism since (he burning of I ouvain Library in World 
War I; 

looted the hospitals of dressings, instruments, and medicines; 

carried ofT many hostages, including the Bisht>p of Cava Dei 
reneni and the Abbot of Badia at Corpo di Cava. 

J This was planned destniction on a vast scale. German 
I army documents captured by the British Eighth Army re- 
J vealed that German troops had been ordered to carry out a 
I scorched-earth policy to the limit of their abilities. 

I The leveling of the University of Naples was senseless 
Jsadism. Herbert L. Matthews reported in The New York 
? / imes: 


The Germans broke into the university after having care¬ 
fully organized their procedure, with dozens and dozens of 
live-gallon gasoline tins and supplies of hand grenades. Fhcy 
Went from room to room, thoroughly soaking floors, walls, 
and furniture, including archives that went hack for cen¬ 
turies. Then they threw in hand grenades. Fhere was some- 
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thing apt about it, something symbolic about the whole 
German allitiide. It did not mailer to the Germans that they 
were destroying the accumulated wealth of centuries of scien 
titic and philosophical tliinking. 

Allied engineers, helped by the people of Naples, worked 
at top speed to repair the harbor facilities. 7 he Italian navv 
provided four submarines which supplied electricity for the 
necessary clean-up job. Within a month, more than 50 
wrecks were cleared from the harbor and more than 5,0(K] 
tons of supplies a day were pouring into tlie city. Several 
airstrips near the city were quickly made operational. 

Simultaneously, on the east coast opposite Naples the 
British Eighth Army drove on Foggia and seized the great 
system of airfields there. Within days Foggia was equipped 
with new stcel-mat runw'ays, pumping plants, pipelines, air 
droines, repair shops, and warehouses. And the first o( 
35,000 Allied airmen began to stream into the area. 

Foggia was an all-important conquest. Previously, fighter 
cover had come from Sicily and could remain over the 
Salerno beachhead only 15 minutes. Now from Foggia 
heavier bombers as well as fighters could range far and wide 
throughout Italy and even strike at Austria and transport 
centers in the Balkans. 

Ineld Marshal Albert Kesseiring, faced by increasing 
Allied pressure, retired to strong defensive positions on the 
north hank of the Volturno River, the scene of Garibaldi’s 
triumph over the Neapolitans in I860. 

For the Allies there were only two possible routes to 
Rome: They might drive along the Via Appia and the coast¬ 
line, or they might work their way upward along the Via 
Latina through the interior mountains around the key town 
of Cassino. Either way it would be tough going for them. 
For the rest of the year 1943 they tried to push through the 
mud, dirt, and slush—ever onward. Vehicles broke down 
and bridges were washed out by the incessant rains. From 
high ridges of almost solid rock the Germans poured a 
withering fire down on the Anglo-Americans dug into the 
chasms, rocks, and half-caves. “They lived like men of 
prehistoric times,” observed one reporter, “and a club 
would have become them more than a machine gun. Flow 
they survived the dreadful winter was beyond us.” 

The Allied command was reorganized. Eisenhower was 
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called to England to plan Operation Overlord, and took 
ith him Generals Montgomery, Bradley, and Patton, 
jcneral Sir Harold Alexander was left behind as Allied 
rommander in Italy, with Lieutenant General Mark VV. 
ft lark m command of the IJ.S. Filth Army and Lieutenant 
j|( jcneral Sir Oliver Lcese heading the British Eighth Army. 
% rhe Ciermans, too, made some important changes. Rom- 
^finel was transferred to the French front, while Kesselring 
Swas assigned command of all Crcrman forces in Italy. To 
4lefc Rome the Germans, in January 1944, consolidated 
4a defensive position called the (lustav l ine with Cassino as 
Jits center. “The Gustav Line," said Hitler, “must be held at 
jaf! costs for the sake of the political consequences which 
|would follow a completely successful defense. The Fuehrer 
I expects the bitterest struggle lor every yard." 

I The Allied response. Operation Shingle, was designed to 
fbreak the winter deadkKE 

; January 22, 1944. Under an umbrella of bombers the 
Allies made another spectacular leapfrog jump to the 
beaches of Anzio, a little town 33 miles south of Rome on 
the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea. The aim was to turn the 
Tlank of the Gustav Line. The First British Division landed 
yiust north of Anzio and the U.S. 3rd Division just south 
below Nettuno. Within days the Allies landed 70,()()0 men 
'and 18,000 vehicles. 

; I hough the Germans were caught unprepared, Kessel¬ 
ring soon had three Axis divisions commanding the heights 
Tiround the beachhead. Exposed Anzio meant terror and 
^ death for the Allies. There was no cover on the open, rocky 
i beaches, no place to hide. German 88‘s, unabated, hurled 
; a mass of steel down on the immobilized troops. The rosy 
picture of a quick breakthrough faded into the fear that 
this was another Dunkirk. But the Allies held on. Hitler 
regarded the failure of his Fourteenth Army to throw the 
Alliejs into the sea at Anzio as an unmitigated disaster. 

There was little gloating on the Allied side. Eric Sevareid 
reported the landing as “a stupid mistake.” “The story of 
Anzio,” said Churchill, striking his usual cheery note, “was 
a story of high opportunity and shattered hopes, of skillful 
inception on our part and swift recovery by the enemy, of 
valor shared by both.” Eisenhower was more optimistic: “In 
the final outcome the Anzio operation paid off handsomely. 

JTie move undoubtedly convinced Hitler that we in- 
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tended to pusJi the Italian campaign as a major operation/’ 

For the miserable, dirt-streaked troops caught at Anzio, 
for the Willies and Joes of Bill Mauldin’s G.l. cartoons, it 
was corKcntrated hell. I'he fact remained that citsualty lists 
were much to<> long. It took fcnir months, more than six 
divisions, and oceans of blood and sweat to break out of 
Anzio. 

Thus blocked on the coastline, the Allies had to turn 
back to the center of the Gustav IJnc. About fifty miles 
soulhcasl of Anzio was the town of Ciissino, ancient C'asi 
nuin, where Marc Anthony, Roman consul in 44 B.C., had 
once held orgies. On a hill overlooking the town, at an ele¬ 
vation of 1,175 feet was the site of ancient Roman forti¬ 
fications, on which St. Benedict in 529 A.D. had established 
the monastery of Monte Cassino. 7'his monastery, sacked 
by the lombards in 580-590, rebuilt in 720, destroyed by 
the Saracens in 884, and again rtx'onslructed in 914, had 
becon>e the fountainliead of Western TiHvnasticism. 

Monte C'assino had great ecclesiastical significance, but 
on the Allied war maps it was merely Hill 516. The enemy 
had control of tl>c rocky, zigzag roadway twisting up one 
side to the stone monasteiy at the top. Fhe structure itself, 
some 200 yards long, was not occupied by the Germans, 
hut that could not be known by the Allies at the time. From 
the Allied viewpoint the fortified mountain area and the 
mona.stery formed a single military unit from which a deadly 
fire could be directed on the areas below. 

The first attacks on the German positions in and around 
Cassino came in January in an effort to mask the Anzio 
landings. After a bloody repulse of American troops at the 
Rapido River, New Zealand and Indian troops under corn 
mand of General Bernard C.\ Frcyberg came into the line 
in Felrruary and managed to capture several hills north and 
northciist of Hill 516, as well jes a third of Cassino, but no 
more. 

It was obvious that tlic chances of taking Monte Cassino 
by direct assault were remote and equally obvious that it 
bad to be controlled. What to do about the famed shrine of 
Christendom. Slwuld it be leveled from the air, thereby risk¬ 
ing the condemnation of Catholics throughout the world? 
The Allied command, in a quandary, finally decided that it 
had to be done. 

On February 14, 1944, American planes dropped leaf- 
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lets addressed to “Italian Friends” and signed “The Fifth 
Army”: 

VVc have until now been careful to avoid bombarding 
Monte C'assino. Ihe Germans have taken advantage of this. 
I’hc battle is now' closing in more and more around the sac¬ 
red precincts. Against our will wc are now obliged to direct 
our weapons against the Monastery itself. We warn you so 
that you may save yourselves, leave the Monastery at once. 
This w'arning is urgent. It is given for your good. 

The (icrmans near-by paid no attention to the leaflet. In 
the monastery itself the eighty-year-old Abbot Gregoria 
Diarnare, the monks, lay brothers, and refugees who had 
sought sanctuary there could do nothing to escape the im¬ 
pending bombardment. 

Ihc attack began the next day. Tn this assault 142 
B-17 Flying Fortresses and 112 Mitchell medium bombers 
dropped 576 tons of bombs on Monte Cassino. The interior 
of the cathedral and the five cloistered courtyards were re¬ 
duced to dumps of rubble. “Bright flames,” reported a Brit¬ 
ish war correspondent, “such as a giant might have pro¬ 
duced by striking titanic matches on the mountain-side, 
spurted swiftly iipw^ards at half-a-dozen points. ITien a pil¬ 
lar of smoke 5()() feet high broke upwards into the blue.” 
The monastery was hit hard, but the Germans held on to the 
high ground. 

For the faithful there was an element of wonder—the 
only two places to escape damage were the cell used by St, 
Benedict and the tomb in which his remaias rested for 1,400 
years since his death. 

In early March 1944 both sides bogged down in the mud 
and slime. On March 15, another aerial bombardment was 
directed at both the town of C assino and the monastery, this 
time by 500 planes and 1,400 tons of bombs. Again the dam¬ 
age Was heavy, but the Ciermans still fought in the rubble 
and ruins. Three-quarters of the town was occupied by the 
Allies, but their tanks could not penetrate the cratered roads 
and blocked streets. 

I'here w as an ironic twist to the fighting—in this, the most 
mechanized war in history, machines were of little use. ITie 
battle had to be fought between small units of foot soldiers 
with rifles, hand grenades, and machine guns. Tanks, artil- 
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lery, planes, and vehicles of all sizes had to give way to the 
humble mule pack. An Italian mule on the slopes of Monte 
C'assino was worth a dozen of the giant mechanical mon¬ 
sters. 

As cxpec4ed, the bombing of Monte Cassino aroused 
heated debate during and after the war. Cieneral Mark W. 
C'Jark wrote in his memoirs: 


I say that the bombing of the abt>ey .. . was a mistake, and 
I say it with full knt)wlcdgc of the controversy that has raged 
aroimd this episode. . . . Not only was the bomliing of the 
abbey an unnecessary psychological mistake in the propa 
ganda field but it was also a tactical inililajy mistake of the 
fij-.st magnitude. It only made the joli more diflicuJt, more 
costJy in terms of men, machines, iuid tin>e. 


At the same lime, (General Clark disclaimed responsibility 
for the bombing and indicated that his subordinate, (ieneral 
Frey berg, w'a.s to blame for forcing the action on him. Hrit- 
ish commentators, angered by Clark’s implicalions, heatedly 
denounced him for what they regarded as an ungracious at¬ 
tempt to escape responsibility for a necessary act of war. 




chapter 19 

The Setting Sun of Japan 

In the middle of the twentieth century Japan will 
meet Europe on the plains of Asia and wrest 
from her mastery of the world. 
—l^remicr ShigeiK>bii Okuma, dui ing Wcn ld War 1 

7'he war keeps increasinf* in ferocity day by day and we 
are now being confronted by a situation where the 
fate of the Greater Fast Asia sphere and the rise 
and fall of Imperial Japan will be decided. 

. .Premier Hidcki "I'ojo after U.S. landings al 

Kwajalcin in the Marshalls, February 1944 


Stratfjgy in the Pacific 

1 he reduction of Japanese power in tlic Pacific was to lax 
American ingenuity and endurance. In the two veal's since 
Harbor the Nipponese had seized a vast area, together 
willi enormous supplies and natural resources, running all 
the way from the Aleutians in the north down to the vSolo- 
mon Islands off Australia. With undisputed control, they 
had surrounded their military vitals with what they re¬ 
garded as invulnerable layers of fat. 

i hroughout this “Greater Hast Asia Go-Prosperity 
Sphere,” Premier Hideki Tojo had set up national govern¬ 
ments, ostensibly independent but actually under Japanese 
direction, i he puppet governments, of course, pledged their 
support against the Allied powers. Pokyo's aims were to 
solidify Japanese control and digest the huge territories ac¬ 
quired since Pearl Harbor. 

The Allied task of penetrating Japan's concentric ring of 
defense, calling for long, costly amphibious counterattacks, 
was to be undertaken by the United States. The Allied na- 
iions agreed that the European theatre came first. Yet man- 
^<^)wcr and supplies had to be sent at the same time to the 
bar East, For two years the U.S. Pacific Command had to 
work with limited means to conduct a strategic defense and 
actical olJensive, attempting gradually to acquire bases. 
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First, American power would penetrate the outer layers u( 
fat and then drive on to the heart of the empire. 

riie over-all strategy was carefully worked out in Wasli 
ington by the Joint C hiefs of Staff, (icneral Douglas Mac 
Arthur was given conunand of the Southwest Pacific Thea 
tre, consisting of Australia, New (jiiinea, the Netherlands 
Fast Indies, and the Philippines. Admiral Chester W. Nimil/ 
was placed in command ot the larger Pacific area., includ 
ing all the islands fioin the Solomons in the south to tlu 
Aleutians in the north, the (lilberts, the Marshalls, Ihc 
C'arolines, and the Marianas. The C'hina-Burma-lndia thea 
tre tC.B.I.) on the Asiatic mainland was assigned at first tc' 
Fieutenant (reneral Joseph W. Stiiwell, and later, in August 
194.1, established as a separate .Southeast Asia C ommand 
under Vice-Admiral Louis Mountbatten, with Stiiwell as hiv 
deputy. 

riie plan was to approach Japan in a series of leapfrog 
hops from one island to another by coordinated air. sea, 
and land attacks. Fach successive conquest would yield har¬ 
bor facilities and airfields from which strikes could be made 
at the next objective. No attempt would be made to take al! 
the enemy strongholds; many would be left bypassed as the 
attackers strangled Japanese shipping lanes. Such heavily 
defended bases as Rabaul or Truk would be bombed Ire 
qiiently from the air, but never assaulted. The objective was 
to save as many lives as possible by using at certain selected 
points the constricting power of blockade instead of direct 
assault. 

F’or this purpose the United States assembled in the Pa¬ 
cific the most powerful and diversified armada in naval his 
tory. By 1944 American naval strength was three times that 
of Cireat Britain, many times that of Japan. In a little over 
three years it had increased from 1,076 to 4,167 ships, from 
.^83 to 613 warships, from 1,744 to 18,269 planes, from 
about half a million up to three million men to man the ships 
and planes. 

Above all, the build-up called for the transfer to the Pa¬ 
cific of aircraft carriers in overwhelming strength. By Au¬ 
gust 1944 nearly a hundred carriers of all sizes, including 
at least a dozen giant flattops, were in Pacific waters. Ad¬ 
miral Nimitz thus brought his own bases with him over the 
vast reaches of the Pacific, Every warship, no matter what 
its size or type, was attended by a special kind of supply and 
repair ship, thereby making it unnecessary to send vessels 
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^ack to faraway bases for repairs or supplies. ITiis armada 
would clear the sea lanes, send out planes for bombing at- 
Uicks on specified targets, bring in tire assault troops and 
keep them supi3lied- 

I I'be Americans devised a brand-new type of amphibious 
I warfare. Running throtigh the Pacific were hundreds of 
latc'Hs, islands consisting of a belt of coral reef surrounding 
fa central lagoon. Enornrous numbers of new type landing 
craft, 80,000 in all, were manufactured for assault through 
Ithese shallow waters—the LC'RS, landing craft, rubber, 
5 small, holding six men; the iX^VP, landing craft, vehicles 
[and personnel; the ECM, landing crail, medium, liolding 
; (4) men or 30 tons of supplies; the LSI', landing ship, tank, 
carrying 132 men and smaller landing craft; the I CIL, 
landing craft, infantry, large, holding 200 men; tl>e I.CT, 
landing craft, lank; the LSD, landing shi/\ dex'k, a huge 
dry dock filled with power vehicles; and many olbers. One 
of Die most effective vehicles was the ampbihicHis tractor, 
vvfiich could be floated beyond the range of shore batteries, 
deployed in normal landing-boat ftKrnaiions, and driven 
over the reefs to the beaches. 

File procedure whs worked out wnth meticulous care. 
Afler air and naval bombardment of the island target, sue- 
cessive waves of landing craft would head ashore to dis- 
ciiarge men and materiel, to he followed sw'ifily by con- 
si met ion battalions of engineers, the Seabccs, w^ho would 
build tlocks, airfields, roads, and bridges at all possible speed. 

The task was by no means an easy one, for Japanese de¬ 
fenses were formidable. I’he defending garrisons were al¬ 
ways concentrated in heavily fortified areas from which 
they coukl tlirow intensive cros.sfire on tlu" attacking troops. 
On island after i.sland Nipponc,se engineers built a maze of 
pillboxes of stone-hard coconut logs, steel rails, and con¬ 
crete, all covered with several layers of sand. These incredi¬ 
bly strong defense i)osts were staggered in such a way that 
wlK'n one waii .stormed and taken it fell under (he fire of 
several others. Most could be put out of action only by shat¬ 
tering bombardment or by powerful hand-to-hand infantry 
iiiisaiilt. It was a costly process. 

Hie Strange Death of Yamamoto 

3n April 17, 1943, a top-secret dispatch signed by Frank 
K^nox, Secretary of tlie Navy, was flashed from Washington 
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of the white devils. From the grciU Nipponese air bases in 
the northern Solomons they sent an armada of planes to 
choke off the impending invasion of New C ieorgia. The rival 
air fleets clashed over CJuadalcanal on June 16, IS)43. 
American army, navy, and marine pilots brought down 96 
Japanese aircraft, while losing only six American planes. 
(That same day Washington announced that since July 31, 
1942, 1,337 Japanese aircraft had been tlcstroyed in the 
South I^acific area.) 

Two weeks later American trtx>ps were on Rendova Is¬ 
land in the New Georgia group of vSolomon Islands. Some 
121 Japanese planes were shot down during continuous air 
attacks on the landing forces and shipping. I'he transport 
vessel McCawley was sunk. 

Next, Munda was shelled by shore batteries on Rendova 
after the occupation was completed. The air fleets clashed 
again. For six weeks it vv^ent on, the Japanese losing another 
350 planes, the Americans fewer than 100. Munda was 
taken. Bypassing Kolomhangara, the Americans swarmed 
ashore on Vella Lavella Island on August 15, 1943. 

Meanwhile, there was action at sea. I'he Japanese first 
attempted to reinforce New Georgia and Kolomhangara, 
which meant challenging American naval power. At the 
naval battles of Kula Gulf, July 12 and 13, 1943, and Vella 
Gulf, August 6, American warships sank an enemy cruiser 
and three destroyers, but lost a cruiser and a de.stroyer and 
suffered damage to three other cruisers. There was no clear 
cut victory in these sea actions. 

But the Japanese decided that enough was enough and be¬ 
gan to evacuate the two islands. 

The battle for the northern Solomons centered around 
Bougainville Island, the last Japanese stronghold in the 
archipelago, where an American force landed and cleared 
only a small part of the island. But instead of making a 
frontal assault, the Americans neutralized it by steady air 
bombardment and eventually cut its supply line to Rabaul 
by taking the Green Islantjs at the northwest extremity of 
the Solomons. The Japanese still fought on at Bougainville 
and on smaller islands in the Solomons, But they were no 
longer effective. Nimitz had his bases on the F^'lcific high¬ 
way to lokyo. 

On the opposite side of the ladder, MacArtbur's Ameri¬ 
cans and Anzacs moved nonhw'ard up New^ Ciuinea to out¬ 
flank and isolate Rabaul from the east. Progress was slow 
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ong the coastal swamps and in the rugged mountains, both 
leal for Japanese defense. The southernmost Japanese gar- 

f lsons at Buna and Sanananda fell on January 19, 1943. To- 
yo reacted precisely the same as in the Solomons: It would 
nd heavy reinforcements to l^e and Salaniaua, farther up 
|[ie eastern emst of New Guinea opposite Port Moresby. 
t>tf went a heavily escorted Nipponese convoy carrying more 
Ilian 2,(),0(X) troops. 

i American airmen sighted the flotilla in the Bismarck Sea 
Jilhn March 1, 1943. Foi* two days Flying Fortresses and Lib- 
fcators trailed and pounded it. Most of the 22 ships in the 
ijtonvoy, 10 warships and 12 transporls, with most of the 
IrtKips aboard, were lost. The Japanese used about 150 air- 
Ibraft, of which 102 were put out of action. Allied losses 
4^cre three fighters and one lx)mlK'r. Hie Battle of the Bis- 
inarck Sea, said General MacArthur, was one of the most 
decisive battlers of the war. Jt maiked the end of Japanese 
|iower in the vSoufhwest Pacifk. 

^ But the Japanese still persisted. Angered by the naval ca- 
iastrophe, they struck back in flights of a hundred or more 
Ibonihers at Allied bases at I\>rl Moresby in New Guinea 
ind Port Darwnn in Australia. The Allies retaliated in the 
lir, on the sea, and on land, 

^ American and Australian troops took Salamaua on Sep- 

E :mher 14, 1943, and captured Lae two days later. Both 
ere immediately converted into forward air and naval 
iscs. Hien Finschhafen was taken by the Australians on 
October 2. Next the Allies consolidated their position on 
l^kbruary 12, 1944, by oexupying Rooke island, between 
|liie Huon Peninsula and New Britain. 

I While the Americans fought their way up New Britain 
toward Rabaiil, other units made amphibious jumps from 
Central New Guinea 250 miles north to the Admiralty Is¬ 
lands, thus neutralizing Rabaul by cutting it olT from I'ruk, 
Jie key Japanese naval base 800 miles to the north in the 
[kntral Pacific. At le«ast 50,000 enemy troops were left 
branded in Rabaul and New Britain. 

Excellent progress was being made by the Allies in the 
?v’ar against Nippon. In a little more than a year they had 
idvanced more than 3,000 miles in the southwest Pacific 
»nd had cut off sofne 135,000 Japanese beyond all hope of 
■escue. 

But this was only the start 
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The Northern Flank: The Aleutians 
Eyes north! 

There had been alarm in California, Oregon, Washington 
when, in early June 1942, just as the Battle of Midway was 
about to begin, a Japanese titsk force bombed Dutch Harbor 
at the eastern end of the Aleutian Archipelago on the Alas« 
kan approaches to the United Slates. Turned back, the in¬ 
vaders had occupied Kiska and Attu, westernmost of the 
small chain of fogbound islands, llicre had been some gain 
for Japan in the venture: At least it would be ditliculi for 
(he United States to set up bases from which to attack 1 o- 
kyo. The Americans could do nothing for the moment to 
recapture the compromised Aleutians because every ounce 
of naval, air, and land power was needed in the South 
Pacific. 

It was nearly a year before the counterattack came in the 
Aleutians. On May 11, 1943, came a demonstration of rising 
American power. On that day two U.S. forces, the strongest 
since Guadalcanal, bypassed the main Japanese base at 
Kiska and landed on Attu, the westernmost island. One con¬ 
tingent landed to the north at Holt 2 Bay, the other to the 
south at Massacre Bay. 

The next three weeks saw the heaviest kind of fighfing„ 
The terrain was difficult; between the opposing forces were 
2,000-foot mountains. Neither side could use its air power 
in the abominable weather, complicated by deep mud, ice- 
cold water, wet snow, soggy tundra, and the eternal fog and 
mist. The defending Japanese were entrenched in the moun¬ 
tainsides and valleys in strong positions covered by tundra 
grass and snow and protected by land mines and booby 
traps. ITieir final defenses could be reached only along a 
treacherous ridge with a precipitous drop several hundred 
feet down on both sides. From the heights they directed a 
withering fire on the Americans. Every foxhole, every trench, 
every dugout had to be taken by direct assault. 

The two American spearheads, pushing through deep ra¬ 
vines and up and down mountain slopes, merged and headed 
for Chichagof Harbor, the enemy base on Attu. Though suf¬ 
fering heavy casualties, the Americans by June 2, 1943, 
wiped out most of the Japanese garrison. 

The capture of Attu culminated in one of the biggest Ban¬ 
zai charges of the war. It was a grotesquely carnal scene. 
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CoJooel Yasuyo Yamasaki’s frustrated troops^ traj^ped on a 
ridge between Chichagof Harbor and Sarana Bay, decided 
to meet tl>eir ancestors in a howling, jabbering, lasi-ditch 
suickle charge. On tbey came—a thousand strong—into the 
Ainciican lines. From the wild ranks came sh<Hits of “Japa¬ 
nese drink blood like wine!’' The Americans struck back 
ferociously, whereupon hundreds of Jfijianese blew their 
girts out with hand grenades. Others were killed in the mad 
attack. Only a few snit>ers csci 4 >ed to the hills. Eleven pris¬ 
oners were taken; 2,000 Japanese were buried by the Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Ihe story of the great suicidal charge at Attu hit the head¬ 
lines in Tokyo, where it was lovingly compiired to the Charge 
of the Ijght Brigade, when 600 British cavalrymen rode to 
tticir death before Sevastopol on October 25, 1854. 

AiTMirican troof>s, astonished by this wild fanaticism, 
found many Japanese “final letters,” including tlicse cntiies: 

“Is wai’ such a thing as this? 5>oon after firing ceases, 
birds are singing <md ftying around above the quiet iiud 
frozen ground.” 

“Voices of 'Banzed! would make a wild god wH?ep,” 

“I will become a deity with a smile in this heavy fog. 1 am 
only waiting for the day of death!” 

Attu was American, this time permanently. Its capture 
meant the isolation of Kiska, the main Japanese base 170 
miles to tlie east. In a preliminary softcning-iip attack, 
American warships and planes pounded Kiska with tons of 
bombs and shells. 

On August 15, 1943, the strongest Amcrican-Canadian 
force yet committed in the North Pacific invaded Kiska, 
only to find that the enemy had vanished under cover of 
the midsummer fog. For tire Allies tliis was a new expeii- 
ence. The invaders found the hills covered with well-pro¬ 
visioned caves and pillboxes from which die Japanese might 
have made a strong last-ditch stand. It was lear ned later that 
the Japanese had evacuated Kiska on July 28, 1943. The 
witlKirawal was a thing of naval beauty, accomplished by 
Rear Admiral Shofuku Kimura and his 16-vShip task force. 
Evading American scouting planes and a destroyer block¬ 
ade, KinjUfa’s sliips anchored in the fog-enslirouded har¬ 
bor, and within the incredible time of 55 minutes removed 
5,183 officers, enlisted men, and civilians fn>m Kiska. What 
seemed to be a magic trick was turned by a combination of 
Japanese daring, American bungling, and the Aleutian fog. 
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Kiska was the first Japanese conquest to be abandoned 
without a struggle. With all the Aleutians in American 
hands, the threat to Alaska and ilie West Coast was re¬ 
moved. From newly constructed air bases American bomb¬ 
ers could now attack the neighboring Kurile Islands, north 
of Japan. 

Now' it was (he turn of the people of Tokyo, only 2,174 
miles from the Aleutians, to watch the skies in alarm. The 
Japanese Pacific Empire was now surrounded by air power 
based on the Aleutians, the Solomons, New/ Cjuinea, India, 
and China. 


The Central Pacific: Terrible Tarawa 

The success of Allied operations in the Southwest and North 
Pacific opened the door for attacks in the Central Pacific. 
Here the olTcnsive was aimed at the outer defenses of the 
Japanese Empire through the Gilben, Marshall, Caroline, 
and Marianas Islands in a combined land, sea, and air opera¬ 
tion of tremendous scope. 

The first stage w'as Operation Galvanic, directed tempest 
of Allied reprisal in the center. The goal was to w in back the 
Gilberts. These 16 small coral islands, sometimes called the 
Kingsmill Islands, 166 square miles in area, are near the 
equator, 2,500 miles southwest of Pearl Harbor on the great 
circle route from Hawaii to Port Moresby in New Guinea. 
They had been seized by the Japanese in December 1941. 

The initial Allied objectives in the Gilberts were Makin 
and Tarawa. Preceded by carrier strikes on the surrounding 
islands, Makin in the north of the Gilberts was invaded on 
November 20, 1943. Its small garrison was overwhelmed 
within a few days. Its defenders, stupefied with SY/Zee, a beer 
made from rice, sought death in a wild Banzai charge. It 
seemed that the Gilberts would fall as easily as the Aleutians. 

But not so. In Tokyo the war lords had boa.sted that a mil¬ 
lion men could not lake Tarawa. It was an exaggerated 
claim, but Tarawa did turn out to be a devil’s furnace. A 
typical Pacific atoll, it consists of two dozen small islands 
joined by coral reef and surrounding a lagoon only a few 
feet deep, llie strong point was Hetio, three miles long and 
a mile wide, defended by 3,000 Japanese Imperial Marines. 
The garrison w'as dug in under hundreds of pillboxes cov¬ 
ered with five feet of concrete, ten-foot-thick outer walls of 
sand and coral, and roofed with iron rails laid on coconut 
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logs. American planes and warships burled tons of bombs on 
these amazingly durable forts. The island was smothered 
with smoke and flame. 

Surely no human being could be left alive in this inferno! 
But when U.S, Marines stormed ashore on November 21, 
1943, over coral reeks at high tide, they were met with a 
curtain of fire from the very much alive Japanese garrison. 
Amazingly enough, the tiny island was literally crawling 
with enemy troops. 

It was one of many such attacks on Pacific islands. Suc¬ 
cessive waves of assault troops jumped into the water up to 
tlieir necks and waded ashore under withering fire. At night 
came the heavier landing barges with more men and tanks. 

The next morning the Marines were caught in a deadly 
cross fire, lliere were calls for more offshore naval support. 
But once again the dirty work had to be done by that oldest 
itigredient of w^ar, the foot soldier. The American troops 
went about the grim task of flushing out the rat-trapped Nip¬ 
ponese, They reduced the hunkers one by one, assaulting 
them head-on with flame throwers, grenades, and bangalore 
torpedoes (long iron pipes containing T.N.T., named after 
Bangalore, a city in India) thrown directly into the eyeslits 
and gun ports of the Japanese forts. The pattern grew 
steadily more efficient as flame throwers doggedly seared 
the Japanese in their defensive positions. It was war at its 
nastiest^ a spectacle of sheer horror. 

The Americans stayed with the attack. Colonel David 
Monroe vShoup, who led the 2nd Marine Regiment, sub¬ 
mitted a classic battle report from Tarawa: “Our casualties 
heavy. Enemy casualties unknown. Situation: we are win¬ 
ning.” 

Four days of this, and the fanatical defenders were down 
to their final suicide charge. The exact cost of the capture of 
Tarawa, one of the bitterest assaults in the history of the 
LkS. Marines, will probably never be known. It is believed 
that the Marines lost 984 officers and men dead or missing, 
and 2,072 wounded. In addition, the Navy lost flyers from 
the carriers, coxswains of landing craft, and others. The 
best approximation of total dead w'as about 1,100. 

Some serious errors were made in the amphibious land¬ 
ings at Tarawa. The naval bombardment was too short, too 
weak, too inaccurate. The airstrike was badly timed. Much 
of the war materiel used was unsatisfactory or useless. Some 
war correspondents waxed indignant about “tragic Tarawa,” 
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or “bloody Tarawa,’' or “terrible Tarawa”; others com¬ 
plained that gcx>d American blood had been shed for a few 
acres of worthless coral. 

The lessons learned at Tarawa were of priceless value in 
opening the road to hokyo. Irue, a thousand lives were lost, 
but it is strongly probable that many more were saved by the 
U.S. assault on the island, 

Hard on the heels of the Marines came the Seabees, naval 
engineers. Tarawa quickly burgeoned into a major base for 
the coming attack on the Marshall Islands. 

Island Hopping: The Marshalls and Carolines 

The next phase was Operation Flintlock. 

Northwest of the Ciilberts, athwart the Japanese lifeline 
between the Gilberts and Tokyo, lay the larger archipelago 
of the Marshall Islands. Naval historian Samuel Idiot Mori- 
son described it in an attractive image: “If you took twenty 
necklaces of different lengths, composed of beads of difier- 
ent shapes and sizes, threw them into the bottom of a lank 
and let in just enough water to cover the smaller heads, you 
would have a fair chart of the Marshalls.*’ Acquired by 
Germany in 1885, the Marshalls had been administered 
since World War I under Japanese mandate. Most of the is¬ 
lands enclosed spacious lagoons. The inhabitants were domi¬ 
nantly Microncsians. 

The Americans bypassed the islands of Jaliiit and Wolje 
and headed straight for Kwajalein, the world’s largest atoll. 
66 miles long and 18 miles wade. American bombers first 
crippled the airfields. The ITS. Navy had learned at Tarawa 
that four hours of heavy fire and 3,000 tons of shells and 
bombs were just not enough to destroy the enemy’s coconut- 
log, steel, and concrete fortifications. The pounding of 
Kwajalein therefore was begun fully two months before the 
ground attack. Before the assault troops w^ere to land on 
Kwajalein and the neighboring islands of Roi and Namur 
the warships plastered the three islands with an unprece¬ 
dented 15,000 tons of high explosives, curling them into a 
mass of craters. 

The troops were the first to set fool on soil that had been 
Japanese before Pearl Harbor. They were followed by deadly 
tanks. On Kwajalein there w^as complete destruction. No 
building was left standing; the island was a mass of rubble. 
But—again the now familiar story—from inside the debris 
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and rubble came stiflf resistance of machine-gims and rifles 
handled by very much alive Japanese. 

Again, as on Tarawa, came the yard~by~yard advance, the 
storming of pillbox emplacements with flame throwers, 
bazookas, and grenades, the slow mopping up, the final 
enemy suicide charges. An eyewitness reckoned that “No 
one who was there will ever forget the smell of decaying 
bodies intermingled with that of burnt coconut wood.'’ 

Once again American troops were flabbergasted by the 
unpredictable actions of the enemy. A .Japanese would ap¬ 
proach a tank, hold a grenade up against it, and keep it there 
until it exploded, taking his arm with it hut causing no dam¬ 
age to the tank. Japanese oflicers brandishing swords heat 
their weapons frantically against the armor plate of tanks, 
with no elfcet other than to make themselves perfect targets 
for the Americans, 

Apparently the Americans were learning fast, lliis lime 
they lost only 356 men while killing 8,122 Japanese. They 
took the relatively large number of 264 prisoners. 

Several weeLs later, on February 17-22, 1944, Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz sent a task force 340 miles west to take 
the enemy air base at Engebi in the Eniwetok Atoll. Again 
there was the same pattern from assault to Banzoi charges. 
“We cornered fifty or so,” wrote Ueutenant Cord Meyer, 
“on the end of the island, where they attempted a Banzai 
charge. But we cut them down like overripe wheat, and they 
lay like tired children with their faces in the sand.” 

The macabre score this time was 3,434 Japanese, 339 
Americans killed. 

A thousand miles to the west of Kwajalein was the naval 
base of Truk, the vaunted Japanese Gibraltar in the midst 
of the Carolines. This was no ordinaiy atoll, but a great 
naval and air base from which the Nipponese sent rein¬ 
forcements to New Britain, New Guinea, and the Solomons. 

On February 16, 1944, Admiral Raymond A. Spruance 
led a powerful task force to the Carolines. The Japanese, 
whose fleet had already retired, were caught ofT guard. 
From the American flattops roared a huge air force to make 
a blistering attack on Truk. A few days later Washington 
announced that 201 Japanese aircraft were destroyed at 
Truk, and that 2 light cruisers, 2 destroyers, 1 ammunition 
ship, 1 seaplane lender, 2 oilers, 2 gunboats, and 8 cargo 
sliips were sunk. Tlie U.S. lost 17 aircraft. No attempt was 
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made to storm Truk itself and its garrison of 50,000. It was 
rendered useless, immobilized, knocked out of the war, 
American victories in the Marshalls and Carolines meant 
that the outer perimeter of the Japanese Empire was pierced. 
I nemy defenses were either captured, as at Kwajalein, left 
to starve, as at Jaluit and Woije. or rendered impotent, as at 
Fnik. With the neutralization of the master base at Truk the 
C.S. Navy cotild now roam at wall through the Western 
Pacific. 
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chapter 20 

The Assault on Fortress Europe 

Every enemy attempt to break through is to be 
prevented by tenaciously holding our ground. 
It is forbidden to shorten the front. It is 
not permitted to maneuver freely. 
—Adolf Hitler, July 2, 1944 


Preparation: The Coiled Spring 

Direetive from the Combined Chiefs of Staff of the U.S. 
and Hritain to Supreme Commander Dwight D. Eisenhower: 
"You will enter the C ontinent of Europe and, in conjunction 
vviih the other United Nations, undertake operations aimed 
at the heart of Germany and the destruction of her armed 
forces/' 

Southern England was a vast military encampment. As¬ 
sembled in the ports was the greatest invasion fleet of all 
time. Battleships, transports, landing craft, destroyers, mine 
sweepers, every conceivable type of Wtirship and transport 
vessel st(.x>d side by side in the historic harbors. The docks 
were piled high with war equipment Everywhere there was 
intense activity amid an air of expectancy. Tens of thou* 
siiHils of troops were bivouacked on the fields, marching on 
the roads, practicing landing exercises, firing on the ranges. 
Overhead the planes roared on preliminary missions to the 
(ontinent. 

“1 he mighty host,” reported General Eisenhower, ‘‘was 
tense as a coiled spring, and indeed that is exactly what it 
was—a great human spring, coiled for a moment when its 
energy should be released and it would vault the English 
Uhannel in the greatest anphibioiis a.ssault ever attempted.” 
After his final inspection of his troops, a satisfied Eisen¬ 
hower commented: ‘if their lighting is as good as their 
training, Ciod help the Nazis!” 

The figures alone were astounding. Here were assembled 
lor Operation Overlord 150,()()() men, 1,500 tanks, 5,300 
ships and craft, and 12,000 planes. iTie planes were to land 
three airborne divisions in Normandy, batter the (ierrnan 
defenses, cut the routes to Normandy by smashing railroads 
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and bridges, and isolate the beach defenses. Then five di¬ 
visions—(wo American, two British, and one Canadian— 
were to land from the sea on a 6()-niile stretch between Caen 
and the Cherbourg Peninsula. In the first 48 hours 107,000 
troops, 14,000 vehicles, and 14,500 tons of supplies were 
to be landed on the beaches. 

Along with these gigantic preparations was played a 
deadly game of deceit, designed to throw (he enemy off bal¬ 
ance. In southejisl England close to Dover the Allies set up 
a phantom “First Army Group'’—apparently a huge con¬ 
centration of troops and craft. There was great movement 
and motion here, even a special radio network busily send¬ 
ing out false orders. This ghostly army was gratifyingly suc¬ 
cessful—it pinned down 1S> Nazi divisions for six weeks 
after D-Day. 

Travel between England and Ireland had already been 
prohibited to prevent leaks of military information to enemy 
agents. During the last week of May 1944 the Allied High 
Command sealed off all exits from England and declared a 
10-mile strip in southern Fliigland off-limits to all but author* 
izx'd personnel. Mail from American servicemen to the 
United States was halted for 10 days. 

Only Eisenhower and his staff knew when the code mes¬ 
sage: “The arrow pierces steel” would go out to the French 
underground. 

There were serious problems. The English Channel wjis 
a formidable barrier becaiase of navigational hazards, ex¬ 
treme tidal variations, and changeable weather conditions. 
The planners were worried about the lack of satisfactory 
ports along the northern French coastline. But they were 
certain that once ashore, anywhere from the Lowlands 
to Spain, there would be freedom of action lor the final 
drive on the German flerztand, the heartland of the enemy. 

After long study of the German coastal defenses and the 
disposition of the Cicrman divisions, Eisenhower decided to 
invade a strip of the CTdvados coast ninning from Caen in 
the cast across the Cotentin Peninsula to the great port of 
Cherbourg. F-lere the beaches were wide enough to permit 
the landing of at least five divisions in the initial assault. 

Hitler was reeling. His cities were being bombed to 
smithereens, he had lost North Africa and the chance to 
lake Suez, his troops in Italy had been pushed back to Rome. 
But he still had 60 divisions in France and the F.ow Coun¬ 
tries, eight of which were assigned to beach defenses and 
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inland garrisons. His Seventh Army defended the Nor¬ 
mandy, Cotentin, and Brittany beaches. He correctly guessed 
Normandy as the probable Allied Schwerpunkt. the center 
ot gravity, and here he concentrated strong divisions and 
armored reserves. This despite the report of ( Jerman Naval 
Intelligence that the coast between the Seine and the C'otent in 
Peninsula was unsuitable for a landing, especially since it 
was covered by the powerful fortress of Cdierboiug, 1 o make 
cerlaitt. Hitler stationed heavier defenses in the Pas-de-C’alais 
area directly across from Dover. 

Hitler's defense plan was rigid, linear. He would simply 
annihilate the enemy on the beaches and thrown him back 
mlo the ( hannel. 

Cioebbels’s propaganda machine had depicted the Atlantic 
Wall as a fortitied coastal line running in a great arc from 
Holland along the C hannel and Biscay coasts to the Pyre¬ 
nees and extending along the Mediterranean to 1 onion. But 
actually the Ciermans did not have enough manpower to 
hold a continuous line of forlitications. Instead, Hitler con¬ 
centrated heavy forces in each major port and betw^ecn them 
set up a system of strong points, many of them miles apart. 
Frederick the Cireat would not have approved this strategy: 
“He who defends all defends nothing.’' 

Thi.s Cierman army was not the same a.s that of the years 
of triumph, of one smashing victory after another. Fosses 
had been tremendous, and replacements were hard to find. 
The great Wehrniacfit was no longer a superb striking force, 
but instead a polyglot army including Fiungarians, Poles, 
Russians, French, even Negroes and Indians. The divisions 
manning the Atlantic Wall were composed to some great 
extent of the very old, the very young, and foreigners im¬ 
pressed into service. But behind them were many seasoned, 
hardened units. 

To meet the expected invasion Hitler called in his most 
mobile general, Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, whom we 
remember as the commander of the Afrika Korps, and 
placed him in command of Army Ciroup B, consisting of 
the Eighty-eighth Corps in Holland, the strong Fifteenth 
Army strung along the Channel, and the Seventh Army 
scattered in Normandy and Brittany, a half million men 
defending 800 miles of coastline. 

Far to the rear was Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, 
Supreme Cierman Commander in France and the l ow 
Countries, with his mobile reserves. The idea was to mass 
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these reserves as soon as the main Allied landing had taken 
place. 

Throughout the spring of 1944, Rommel worked ener¬ 
getically to strengtlien tlie Atlantic Wiill. Under his direc- 
tjofi masses of laborers and soldiers pmired concrete, in¬ 
stalled guns, mined the shallow ftpproaches, and covered 
fields behind the beaches with giant stakes called Rommel- 
spargel (Rommel Asparagus) to discourage Ciuricr planes 
and gliders. The work prex^eeded slowly because of short¬ 
ages of sleel and concrete. But Rojnmel made the Cierman 
defenses on the beaches of Normandy formidable, riicre 
were underwater obstacles to brccdc up landing craft. The 
bcacljcs were heavily mined and covered witli barbed wim. 
The Gennans could deliver a withering cross fire from con¬ 
crete pillboxes and gun em|>laceinents. Roads leading in¬ 
land were blocked by ditches, antitank walls, and mine 
fields Further inland were artillery emplacements from 
which deadly bairages could be hurled at anything moving 
on the beaches, 

“The war will be won or lost on the Ixraches/’ said 
Rommel. "‘The first 24 hours will be decisive.” 

The Germans, like the Allies, played the g<in>e of decep¬ 
tion. They, too, set up dummy headquarters, moved f>er- 
sonnel about, sent columns of tanks on fictitious missions, 
and issued false radio repoits. A shadow army of British 
and French agents reported every move to lx>ndon. 

Weather was tlie key factor. 'ITie Allied armada w'as 
scheduled to move at 4 a.m. on June 5, 1944. Bui early on 
the picccding day the weatlK^r turned fmd. The report was 
discouraging for the invasion—low clouds, high winds, 
gi*eal waves. 

Fiscnltower was caught in a dilemma. Air support would 
l>e imimssiblc; naval gunfire was certain to be inaccurate; 
die small landing boats would pile up on the beachc^s. Weigh¬ 
ing all factors, Eisenhower reluctantly gave tl>e order for a 
24-hour delay, and recalled the ships already furrowing the 
Channel white. 

At 3:30 the next morning, June 5, 1944, a wind of almost 
hurricane proportioas raged around Eisenlwwer’s command 
post. Tl>e Supreme CommanckT called for anotl>er meteoro¬ 
logical conference. Group Captain J. M. Stagg, a Scot, chief 
of the weadier n>cn, made his report: “I think we have 
found a gleam of hope for you, sir. Tlie mass of weather 
fronts coming in from the Atlantic is moving faster tlian 
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we anticipated. We predict there will he rather fair condi- 
lions beginning late on June 5 and lasting until the next 
morning, June 6, with a drop in wind velocity and some 
break in the clouds."’ 

Brigadier (ienerai Walter Bedell Smith recounted the 
dramatic scene; 


tlie silence lasted for five full minutes while General Eisen- 
hower sat on a sofa before the bookcase which tilled the end 
of the room. 1 never rcali7,ed before the loneliness and isola¬ 
tion of a commander at a time when such a momentous 
decision has to be taken. . . . He set there quietly. . . . tensty 
weighing every consideration. . . . Finally he lor^ked up, and 
the tension was gone from his face. He said briskly, “Well, 
we'll go!” 


D Day: The Forge of Victory 

Tuesday, June i\ 1944, 3:32 a.m.. New York time. From 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Fxpeditionary F'orces in Eu¬ 
rope, came the radio voice of a public relations ollicer: 

Under the command of General Eisenhower, Allied naval 
forces, supported by strong air forces, began landing Allied 
armies this morning on the northern coa.st of France. 

F.css than a minute later the announcer was reading Gen¬ 
eral Eisenhower’s Order of the Day: 

Soldiers, sailors, and airmen of the Allied Expeditionary 
Force: You are about to embark on a great crusade, toward 
which we have striven these many months. ITie hopes and 
prayers of liberty-loving people everywhere go with you. In 
company with our brave Allies and brothers in arms on 
other fronts you will bring about the destruction of the Ger¬ 
man war niachine, elimination of Nazi tyranny over the 
oppres.sed peoples of Europe, and security for ourselves in 
a free world. 

Your (ask will not l>e an easy one. Your enemy is well- 
trained, well-equipped, and battle-hardened. He will fight, 
fight savagely. But in this year 1944 much has happened 
since the Nazi triumphs of 1940 and 1941. .. . 

'Hie tide has turned. The free men of the world are march¬ 
ing together to victory. I have full confidence in your cour¬ 
age, devotion to duty, and skill in battle. We will accept 
nothing less than full victory. 
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Gotxi )uck and let us all beseech the blessing of the 
Almighty God upon this great and noble undertaking. 

At 10 A.M. President Roosevelt spoke from the White 
House to the American peo|:»lc; 

]V1y fellow Americans. 

In this poignant hmir I ask you to join with me in prayer: 

Almighty God: Our sons, pride of our Nation, this day 
have set upon a mighty endeavor, a struggle to preserve our 
ReiwWic, our leligicMi, and our civilization and to set free a 
suffering humanity. Ie:ad them straight and true; give strenglh 
tc» (heir arms, stoutness to llicir hearts, steadfastness in their 
faith. 

rhey will need Thy blessings. Tlicir road will be long and 
hard. For the enemy is strong. Me may hin 1 Ixrck our forces. 
.Success may not come with rushing speed, but we shall re- 
turn again and again; arKi we know tfiat by 'Fhy grace, and 
by the righteousness of our cau.se. our sons will triumjih. . . 

And, O Lord-. . . Help us to conquer the apostles of greexl 
and racial arrogancics. tx-ad us to the saving of our coundy 
and with our sister nations into a world unity that will spell 
a sure peace—a peace invulnerable to tlH' schernings of un¬ 
worthy men. And a peace that will let all men live in free¬ 
dom, reaping the just rewards of theii honest toil. 

ihy will be done. Almighty God. Amen. 

Shortly after midnight on the eve of D-Day, while (he 
complex fleet of landing ships moved toward the pTcnch 
coast, a thousand bombers of the Royal Air Force Bomber 
Command began to unload their cargoes on llie German 
coastal defenses. At daylight came another thousand Ameri¬ 
can bombers. From the coast of F2ngland deep into the in¬ 
terior of France ranged thousands of planes of all types, a 
great umbrella of air power covering the landings. Swift 
fighters strafed the Normandy beaches. It was an awesome 
demonstration of coordinated air assault. 

Outnumbered 50 to 1 (5,000 Allied fighters on the Chan¬ 
nel front to a mere 119 for the Germans), the battered 
Luftwaffe had already withdrawn its air bases back to the 
Paris area. For months Allied aircraft had struck at French 
and Belgian rail networks, wrecking marshaling yards, de¬ 
stroying locomotives, wiping out enemy air-installati^nc 
demolishing all bridges on the Seine and Loire. 1 * '^fnable to 
move their troops by train, the Germans turned * high¬ 

ways, only to face further smashing from the 
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Not until D-Day did the Allies single out the Normandy 
coast for concentrated bombing. It Turned out to be a tactical 
surprise of the first order. 

The first troops to land in Normandy were parachutists 
from troop carriers and gliders of the IJ.S. Ninth Air Force. 
Crossing the enemy coast a few minutes after midnight, 
they landed at Ste. Mere Eglise beyond the Hooded areas 
behind Utah Beach, which with Omaha Beach, had been 
assigned to the Americans to scenre the west Hank. 

Many paratroopcTs dropped info the zone of a (lerman 
army that had not been alerted to D-Day. But others were 
not so forliinale. Because of the high winds and fog some 
men fell as much as 35 miles from their targets. Some were 
caught in trees, others plunged into swamps, still others 
were so weighted down by their equipment or the shrouds 
of their parachutes that they drowned in less than three feet 
of water. 

But despite the shattering chaos at least 13,000 airborne 
troops were down within four hours. Each American para¬ 
trooper was furnished with 10 dollars in newly minted 
French money, a brass compass, and a small American Hag 
sewn to his right sleeve. For identification he had a dime- 
store metal cricket such as those used by children: one 
squeeze (click-clack) to be answered by two (click-clack, 
click-clack). 

Farther to the east the British 6th Airborne Division 
achieved complete tactical surprise by landing 5,300 para¬ 
troopers and airborne infantry nine miles inland near Caen 
behind Gold, Juno, and Sword Beaches, assigned to the 
British to secure the east Hank. 

The American airborne unit quickly captured the Hood- 
control lock north of Carentan on the west flank, while the 
British to the east landed astride the Orne River. Soon the 
Allied divisions formed a perimeter around (he beaches 
and isolated the battle area from the rest of France. 

Meanwhile, Allied air power paralyzed all German day¬ 
light movement from Normandy to Paris. This was coordi¬ 
nated assault with a vengeance. 

Just as the sun rose over the French coast the naval bom¬ 
bardment began. It was (he greatest duel of sea against shore 
in all history. Destroyers and cruisers, pushing dose inshore, 
raked the beaches. Farther out the heavies, including six 
battleships, the British Rodney, Nelson, and War spite and 
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the American Nevada, Texas, and Arkansas, hurled thun¬ 
derous volleys into tlic interior. 

Under the hail of air and naval fire the mine sweepers 
surged in to clear the offshore waters and to mark out chan¬ 
nels with buoys for the landing craft. vSpecially trained 
volunteers, frogmem dressed in tight-fitting, sea-green rub¬ 
ber suits, leaped into the shallows to destroy the fouling 
shore obstacles, one line about 50 feet from the shore and 
the other some 250 yards out. 

A hundred miles of French coastline were in the process 
of being laermetically sealed off by this great push of naval 
and air power. 

lo the west, immof)iIized in the Bay of Ihscay, were 
scores of German U-boats and ffotillas ot German “F" 
torpedo boats. As dawn broke three “E” boats out of 1 e 
Havre diished through the smoke scre^en guarding the East- 
enj I'ask Force off the British Gold, Juno, aiui Sword 
Beaches fmd fired 18 torpedoes. They missed the British 
battleships but sank a Norwegian destroyer. It was the only 
blow delivered that day by the German navy. 

Backed across the Channel, as far as the eye could see, 
was a jumble of 5,300 ships of every tonnage. 

1 he invaders came ashore on five beaches along a 60- 
mile line of the C'olentin Peninsula from Montebourg in the 
west to C'aen in the cast From the landing craft through the 
heavy surf |)ourcd a steady stream of men, many weak and 
miserable from prolonged seasickness. They were greeted 
by heavy, well-aimed fire. Bullets smashed into the steel 
lauding ramps. Some boatloads of men were wiped out to 
the last man. As the ramps of the chimsy landing craft were 
lowered tl>e tr(x>ps leaped into waist-deep water, some 
slipping, falling, and drowning, others collapsing with bul¬ 
lets in tlieir vitals. Many others staggered to the sands. 

From the Arnencans came loud Indian war whcK>ps and 
file amazed reaction: “Goddam, wcTe on French soil!'’ 
On they came, men accompanied by machines, guns, muni¬ 
tions, and trucks, everything from food rations to steel-span 
bridges to hundreds of thousands of gallons of drinking 
water. Denwlilion engineers cleared the lanes. All that day 
arui night the Allies poured reinforcements ashore—36,250 
on Utah Beach, 34,250 at Omaha Beach, 83,115 on the 
Bi i 1 ish-Canad i an sectors. 

llie first major breakllirmigh came on the far-right flank 
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on Utah Beach. Here the airborne divisions outfought three 
Cierman divisions, but sufTered 2,500 casuaUies. And here 
the U.S. 4th Infantry Division swept ashore, swamping the 
German defenses at a cost of only 197 c^isualtics. 

But on the second American beach at Omaha, and the 
three British-C aruidian beaches named Gold, juno, and 
vSword—the four beaches all between the Ornc and Vire 
Rivers—Oiere was concentrated savage fury. The landing 
sites at Omaha Beach gave little protection. Here the con¬ 
cave strip of sand 50 to 300 yards wide ended in a steeply 
rising bluff, strongly fortified by the Cicrnians. All the bead) 
exits were mined and heavily defended; the whole area in 
tact was guarded by mines and barbed wire. 

Units of the U.S. 1st and 29th Divisions, about U 4*'0 
men, stormed these fortified bluffs. Men huggetl the sands 
and shrank from the withering gunfire. Others were driven 
back into the Ghannel. Still others huddled miserably under 
the seawall. Here almost every Allied tank was disabled or 
exploded by Cjerman fire even before if could come ashore. 

To the east, on Sword, Juno, and Ciold Beaches, the 
British and Canadians sent ashore a powerful armoreii 
force consisting of tanks of all kinds to clear mines, blast 
pillboxes, throw flames. Cierman infantry, quartered in sea 
side hotels, fought back, intlicting 4,0()0 casualties. Here, 
too, it was bloody chaos. 

In his reconstruction of The Loni^est Day (1959), ( or- 
nelius Ryan recounted some superb stories of the traditional 
gallantry of the British. Ofl beachhead Juno a boatload of 
the Forty-eighth Royal Marine C ommandos ran into heavy 
machine-gun fire and men dived for cover behind the super” 
structure. But the adjutant. C aptain Daniel Flunder, merely 
tucked his swagger stick under his arm and calmly paraded 
up and down the foredeck, ‘T thought it was the thing to 
do,” he said later. And in a landing craft heading on to 
beachhead Sword, Major C^. K. King was placidly reading 
Henry V. Amidst the roar of battle, King spoke into the 
loud-hailer: “And gentlemen in England now abed/ Shall 
think themselves accurs'd they were not here . . 

It was hard going in the vast confusion and the price was 
high: 10,274 casualties, including 2,132 dead. But the Al¬ 
lies were on the Gontineni to stay. 

The Ciermans had incredibly bad luck. Hitler’s Intelli¬ 
gence officers based at C alais were aware of the code mes¬ 
sage which the Allies would use to alert the European under- 
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ground for the invasion. It consisted of the first two lines of 
1 the poem Chanson d’A utomne, by the French poet Paul 
I Verlaine. The first radio alert would be: 

I 

; sart^lots lorifis des vtolons d rautornne 

1 ( File long sobs of autumn’s violins)” 

i I’he invasion itself would begin with the second alert and 
^ the second line: 

'HJessent man cocur d’nne latifieur monotone 
(Wounding my heart with monotonous languor)** 

The first line was heard on June I by a (Jerman radio 
; monitoring unit, which Hashed the word to Field Marshal 
I Rommel, to Field Marshal Gerd von Riindslcdt, over-all 
1 commander in the west, and to General Allred Jodi, Hitler’s 
i chief of staff at Perchtesgaden. Then began a bitter comedy 
of errors as the German command broke down. Jodi, behev- 
!mg that von Rundstedt had alerted his troops, did nothing. 
Von Rundstedt, assuming that Rommel had given the alert, 
likewise failed to act. 

i; At this point Rommel made the most critical mistake of 
jhis career. Because the weather was foul (and all previous 
I Allied invasion attempts had been made in fair weather), he 
|decided on June 4 to return by motor to Germany to cele- 
fbrate his wife’s birthday and also to visit Hitler to request 
reinforcements. When he received word of the invasion, he 
rushed back to his headquarters, but arrived 24 hours too 
I late to carry out the defensive strategy he had planned, 
j Besides Rommel a half dozen other Cierman generals 
were absent from their coastal commands, some, ironically 
enough, taking part in a Krie^sspiel, a w^ar game simulat¬ 
ing an Allied landing in France. Two key Panzer divisions, 
which could have mangled the invasion forces in the early 
stages, could not be committed without Hitler’s personal 
* permission. 

When the attack came Hitler was asleep, secure in the 
belief that no invasion force could remain for more than 
nine hours in France. No one, not even Jodi, dared awaken 
him from his drugged .sleep. Von Rundstedt, amazed by the 
enormity of Allied power in the invasion, telephoned the 
Fuehrer for orders. Not until two o’clock that afternoon 
did Hitler call his usual conference. Confident that this was 
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just another Dieppe-style raid, he ordered von Rundstedt to 
throw the invaders back into the sea. 

But it was far ttx> late. Hie bulk of German troops in the 
rear, smothered by Allied air attack, did not get into action 
until D-Day plus one. This time Hitler had really missed the 
bus. 

Beachhead on Hitler’s Festung Furopa 

Inhere w^as deadly fighting yet to come, Ihe first five da}'s 
told the story. 

On the eastern sector the C'anadians penetrated seven 
miles inland and their patrols cut the Bayeux-C'aen highway. 
I'he British Second Army, headed for Caen, collided with 
Rommefs 21st Panzer Division, which attempted unsuc¬ 
cessfully to drive the British into Ihe sea. Here the (iennan 
command made a fundamental error—instead of counter¬ 
attacking in force it fed troops piecemeal into a defense of 
Caen. In three days tdl three British-Canadian beachheads 
were joined. 

The U.S. First Army simultaneously pushed inland from 
Utah Beach to the west of the Vire and from Omaha Beach 
to Ihe east of the river. At Omaha Beach the (rerman bat¬ 
teries which had rained a deadly hail on Americans trapped 
on the beaches were finally waped out by bombers and by 
shellfire from the battleships ofishorc. 

Five days and the crust of the Cierman defenses was 
broken. The British and Americans now held a continuous 
8()-milc strip of the Normandy coast and had penetrated 
20 miles into the interior. Sixteen Allied divisions were 
ashore. 

Lieutenant General Hans Speidel later evaluated those 
first days; 

The first phase of the invasion ended with an obvi(HVs 
military, political, and psychological success for the Allies, 
They had overcome the ditficiilties of the first few criiical 
days without any notable reverses, because of the retiahic 
cooperation of the three services and because of !ht greai 
effectiveness of their new technical equipment. They had 
consolidated their position. It had become apparent to us 
that they could be dislodged or contained in their bridge¬ 
heads for any length of time only if strong German air and 
naval forces could be brought tc> liear. . . . From June 9 on, 
the initiative lay with the Allies, 
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To General Omar N. Bradley the explanation was more 
simple: “Only by guts, valor, and extreme bravery were we 
rble to make the landing a success.” 

By D-Day plus 11, exactly 587,653 men and 89,72^ 
pellicles had lx?en put ashore by the Allies. 

1hat same day, June 17, 1944, Hitler called a conference 
cU Margival, north of Soissons, 140 miles to the rear. At 
She meeting, which lasted from 9 a.m. to 4 P.M., interrupted 
only for a bolted lunch, the Fuehrer brusquely demanded 
explanations from Field Marshals von Rundstedt and Rom- 
nu l. Rommel gave a shcx:king but veracious account of the 
Llcsiructivc power of tlK Allies' weapotis and pronouncxid 
the German position critical. 

Angered, Hiller cut Rommel off: “Don’t you worry about 
ihe future course of the war. Stick to your own invasion 
front.” He told Rommel to concern himself with military 
not political matters. The breach between the two was 
widening to the point of haired. 

D [Jay plus 20. A millioti men were now ashore, opposed 
by 14 German divisions. 

Ingenious Allied engineers found two solutions to the 
pioblcm of overcoming the lack of port facilities on the 
bo:;;lilc siiores of Festung Europa. First, under the code name 
Gooseberry, wiis (he construction of an anchorage by sink¬ 
ing old merchant ships in a line, thereby offering an unload- 
iiig area in relatively sheltered waters. There was little new 
or novel about this sheltered anchorage—except its scope. 

But the Mulberries were something else again, the most 
fantastic plan of its kind ever used in warfare. Long before 
D-Day some 19,000 British workers were engaged in build¬ 
ing enormous structures of reinforced concrete, something 
like six-story buildings lying on their sides. They had no 
idea of what the contraptions were, perhaps floating grain 
elevators designed to feed the civilian population of the 
xmlincnt. German agents pa.ssed the word to Berlin that 
he British were constructing huge piers for some special 
'ul unknown reason. 

Neither British workmen nor the German agents knew 
hat the Mulberries were in fact complete artificial harbors, 
hrec weeks after D-Day the giant sections of the two Mul- 
erries were towed piecemeal across the choppy Channel 
»y dozens of puffing tugs. The great concrete towers were 
hen spliced together, one outside the American beach¬ 
heads and the other facing the British front 
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The Mulberry outside the American beachhead near St. 
I aurent-sur-Mer was never used. It was wrecked in gale 
winds which blew for three days, June 19-22, 1944, the 
worst storm in 40 years. But the second Mulberry near 
the British beachhead of Arromanches was a thing of me¬ 
chanical beauty, a miracle of construction, providing an 
outer roadstead where ocean-going vessels could anchor, 
and an inner roadstead, where the concrete caissons formed 
a fixed breakwater. Between the caissons and the shore ran 
ten miles of steel piers, over which the men and supplies 
were poured for the build-up. A million troops passed 
through this amazing man-made harbor or over the beaches 
before the end of the month. “That Mulberry,” said Gen¬ 
eral Speidel, “was of decisive significance.” 

One of the first major objectives of the Allies was the 
great ]>ort of C herbourg, to the north of the beachheads. 

As the Americans advanced toward the city, the Germans 
withdrew into its fortifications. They had made it almost 
impregnable against attack from the sea, but—like the 
Americans at Manila and the British at Singapore—they 
had not counted on the possibility of an assault from the 
land side. Its overland approaches were mildly protected by 
a semicircle of wooded ridges and underground forts. 

“We will capture C^herbourg in ten days if we are lucky,” 
said General Bradley, “in 30 days if we are not.” It took 
just 20 days from D-Day. 

Three infantry divisions under Major General J. T awton 
(“Lightning Joe”) Gollins began the direct attack on C^her- 
hourg on June 22, 1944. First came an assault by a thousand 
bombers and by accurate naval gunfire from the C4iannel 
Under this barrage the infantry advanced, capturing some 
of the defense works, bypassing others, and rolled into the 
city under heavy fire. 

T he German garrison at Gherhourg surrendered four days 
later, though the last pockets of resistance were not cleaned 
up until the end of the month. The port of Cherbourg, like 
Naples, bore mute witness to the Germans’ exquisitely me 
thodical destruction. The breakwaters were smashed, the 
cranes destroyed, the piers covered with a maze of mines 
and booby traps. American engineers went to work imme¬ 
diately, as on so many previous occasions, to repair the 
demolished port. But not until August 1944 could the facili¬ 
ties be used extensively. Meanwhile, supplies streamed over 
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the beaches and through the undamaged Mulberry harbor 
ofl' Arromanches, 


Interlude: Robot Bombs 

Dr. Joseph (ioebbcls, never at a loss for words, had excuses 
for Germany’s mounting disasters. Germans! Hold fast! 
Trust the Fuehrer. Had he not promised that the CDcmy 
would pay heavily in blood and lives? Soon Hitler, tl>e mas¬ 
ter warrior, wchjIJ release his secret Wunderwaflen, 
tier wcaj)Oiis” of such terrifying power and hideous de¬ 
structive capacity that Roosevelt and ChurchiD would sink 
to their knees and beg for mercy. 

rijc Allied vSupreme Command already had been briefed 
by seciet agents on the German search fw die “ultimate 
weapon.” Ihe race for the atomic bomb wa.s on. German 
scientists knew alxHit harnessing atomic ener|t>% but they 
were not getting far biX'ausc of shortages of manpower and 
war materials, as well as Hitler’s lack of faith in long-range 
projects Moreover, German nuclear rcseiuch had suffered 
a vital setback when in e:irly 1943 Allied commandos had 
hit German hcavy-watcr installations in Nonvay. 

it was also known that the Germans were at work on 
other S(.‘cret weapons, not quite identified. In May 1942, 
Allied pljotographic reconnaissance revealed that some kind 
ot long rangc-rockel research was going on at Pcenemunde 
on a wooded island in the Baltic and at olher experimental 
plants. Peenemiinde was given lop priority as a trirget. In 
August 1943 a great force of R.A.F. bombers blasted it 
unmercifully. Thereafter, attacks continued all along the 
FVench coast between Calais and C'herbourg against what 
were believed to be rail-served rocketTaiinching sites. 

On D-Day plus 7, June 13, 1944, the secret cxpkxled on 
a startled J.ondon. Hitler’s first Ver^^eliunf^swaffe, vengeance 
weapon, the V-1, was a small pilotless jet-propelled plane 
moving at a .speed of 350 miles per hour on a predetermined 
course and carrying a ton of explosives which detonated 
on contact, lx)ndoners promptly named it tlxj “buzz bomb” 
(for its peculiar engine sound) or “doodlebug.” 

The British immediately look defense measures against 
the Hying robots. TTey set up an intensified balloon barrage 
iux] strengthened antiaircraft units in Kent and Sussex. 
Many flying bombs were destroyed in mid-passage by R.A.F. 
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pilots, but those that got through to London caused tremen¬ 
dous damage to human Hesh, nerves, and property. From 
lime 12-20, J944, some S,()0() V-Fs were sent hurtling 
toward the British capital, of which about 2,.3()(), or one out 
of four, reached their target. I’he cost to l ondon was 5,179 
killed, 15.934 wounded, 25,000 buildings destroyed, thou¬ 
sands of others damaged. 

Why Hitler did n(4 use the V-t against the Portsmouth- 
Southarnpton area to smash the build-up for Overlord re¬ 
mains one of the great mysteries of tfie war. Inslead. he 
chose to use it as a terror weapon against civilians. 

The British, of course, wore concerned about the new 
weapon. Shortly after the Normandy invasion, ( hurchilt 
asked Eisenhower to strike at the dusters of launching sites 
around the Pas-de-Calais sector as soon as he possibly could, 
Eisenhower promised to do so. 

Ironically, Hiller himself nearly became a victim of his 
first vengeance weapon. On June 17, 1944, at the Margival 
conference, he intimated that he intended to visit C herhourg 
the next morning. Later that day something in the rnecha- 
nism of a V-l aimed at Lonilon went astray: the robot turned 
in the air and headed in the direction of the Fuehrer's com¬ 
mand post, near which it exploded. Hitler promptly cati- 
celed the ("herhourg visit, boarded a plane, and fiew' back 
to Bcrchtesgaden. 

In early August 1944 the Fuehrer unveiled the V-2. a 
rocket bomb which flew' at a height of 60-7f) miles at a 
supersonic speed of 3,000 miles per hour. Carrying a ton 
of explosives, the V-2 descended on its rarget and buried 
itself deeply before exploding upward. Unlike the V-l, the 
V-2 could not be seen, heard, or inlercepted in flight: the 
first warning was the explosion. I bis merciless w'eapon took 
some 8,000 lives, almost as many as the great aerial Blitz, of 
1940. After most of the launching ramps were captured in 
late August 1944, the (jcrmans that winter aimed their re¬ 
maining V-l s and V-2s at Antwerp, for its port, and Liege, 
for its American army installations. 

These were terrifying weapons, but again it was the old 
story of too little and too late. Had they been unleashed 
earlier in the w^ar, perhaps Allied victory might have been 
delayed or prevented. As it was, (hey were the dying gasps 
of a throttled, beaten Fuehrer, 

On Augii.st 2, 1944, Churchill reviewed the war in the 
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House of Commons: “I no longer feel bound/’ he said, “to 
deny that victory may come, perhaps soon.” 

July 20, 1944: The Plot to Kill Hitler 

the scene; a wooden Caste bar ache (hutment for guests) at 
Hit lei’s Wolfs t.air headquarters in fast Prussia. The 
Fuehrer had summoned a contcrcnicc for a progress report 
on creating new front-line divisions from the Home Guard 
to lialt the Russians, now only 50 miles away. 

Lieutenant General Adolf Heusinger, director of the 
Military Operations Branch and deputy chief of the (ieneral 
Slaff, had just reached the final paragraph of his discourag¬ 
ing report: "‘Der Russe dr e fit mil star ken K rdf ten westHch 
der Dima tiach Nor den ein. Seine Spitz stehi hereiis siidwest- 
li( h Dunaburp, Wenn jeiz nicht endiich die Heerespruppe 
vom Peipusee zdruckgenonnnen wird, dann werden wir cine 
Katastrophe. . . (“The Russians are moving with strong 
power west of the Duna toward Norden. I’heir lorward 
point is already southwest of Dunaburg. If now finally the 
army group is not withdrawn from Peipussce, then a catas¬ 
trophe will. . . .”) 

At this moment a thunderous roar shcx)k the room. 

At 12:37 on that afternoon of July 20, 1944. 37'year-old 
Colonel Count Claus Schenck von StaulTenberg, chief of 
siatf of the Reserve Army, had entered the conference room. 
He saluted and apologized for being late as he placed a 
brief case under the table where the Fuehrer sal. 

Count von StaufTenberg, of Swabian origin and a descend¬ 
ant of Count August von Gneisenau, one of the founders of 
the German General Stall, was a young officer of great per¬ 
sonal charm. Fifteen months earlier he had been grievously 
wounded in Tunisia, losing his left eye, his right hand, and 
two fingers of his left hand, as well as suflfering severe leg 
wounds. During his convalescence, he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that Hitler’s lunatic disregard for human decency had 
so besmirched the name of the German Fatherland that it 
stank in the nostrils of civilized men everywhere. He would 
assassinate this madman and bring an end to the senseless 
war. 

In von Stauffenberg’s brief case was a bomb of English 
origin, a slab of plastic high explosive called hexite. Before 
entering the Gcisiebaracke, he used a little tool to rip the 
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neck of the fuse, a small glass globule containing corrosive 
acid, which bit into a wire spring. The fuse was set to deto¬ 
nate the bomb in ten minutes. 

Muttering an excuse, von StaulTcnberg slipped out of the 
room. Another ofheer, tinding the brief case in the way of 
his legs, moved it to the far side of the table support, thus 
placing the support between the bomb and Hitler. 

At 12:42 the bomb exploded. The windows of the room 
were blown out, the roof collapsed, and a hole was hlasled 
in the Hoor. There were three separate detonations, followed 
by thick clouds of smoke and yellow tlarne. 

There were shouts of alarm; ''Aitentat! Atiematr Some¬ 
one screamed: "Wo ist der fuehrer?" Hitler, miraculously, 
was still alive. 

Four men were killed instantly, 20 others were w ounded. 
Hitler was saved from death by the table top and the oaken 
support. His right arm was temporarily paralyzed, his riglit 
ear permanently deafened, and his legs burned. A falling 
beam struck his back and pinned him to the floor. 

Behind the deed was a conspiracy of oflicers, including 
Colonel General I.udwig Beck, b4-year-old former chief of 
the General Slalf: Field Marshal Frwin von Witzlebcn; 
Count Helmuth von Moltke, grandnephew of the victor of 
1871; and Dr. Karl Cioerdcler, former Oberburf^erineisier 
of l^eipzig. Some months earlier the plotters had gained a 
powertui adherent in Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, whom 
most Ciermans regarded as the bean ididd of a Nazi general, 
but it was never proved that he wics aware of the plans for 
the contemplated assassination. 

Hitler hysterically denounced the conspirators as “a small 
clique of criminally stupid, ambitious oflicers, devoid of 
conscience/' They were Schweitudiuude, filthy blue bk)oded 
swine, F^russians who never really understood the nobility 
of Nazism. 

As soon as the news was F^roadcasl that Hitler was alive, 
the Gestapo started its dragnet Operation Thunderstorm, 
bringing the number of Germans arrested that year to 
,T3,{)0(). 

The Fuehrers vengeance was monumental. He had most 
of the Staufl'enberg family killed and distributed the chil¬ 
dren under false names to strangers. He ordered the other 
plotters tortured and condemned to death. *'lt is my wish 
that they be hanged like cattle,'”’ 

Hitler’s word was still law in tlie insane Third Reich. 
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Bight of the condemned men were hanged in a small room 
in the Plotzensee Prison under singularly revolting circum¬ 
stances. Present were cameramen of the Reich Film ( or- 
poration. Eight hooks, as those used in butchers’ shops for 
hanging up sides of meat, were screwed into the ceiling, 
the prisoners were brought in one by one. First the hand- 
cutts were removed and the victim stripped to the waist. 
I hen a short thin cord was placed around his neck and the 
other end thrown over a meathook and made fast. He was 
then lifted. Off came his trousers. Thus he hung naked, 
tv\ isling in agony as he slowly strangled. The average dying 
tunc was five minutes. The cameras wwked on without in¬ 
terruption. That evening at the Rekhskatizlvi Hitler had the 
films run over and over again so that he could enjoy every 
second of the macabre spectacle. The film w^as later shown 
at one of the Cadet Schools in Berlin, obviously to show the 
perils of disloyally. But so many of the budding officers be¬ 
came violently nauseated by the barbaric horror that this 
Nazi training-film was abandoned. 

Fhe Attentat of July 20, 1944, left Hitler not only sorely 
wounded but in a state of maniacal self-pity. “The Cierman 
people,” he cried, “are unworthy of my greatness. No one 
appreciates what 1 have done for them.” 

For those wounded at the Wolfs Bair there was a spe¬ 
cial decoration from the Fuehrer bearing the inscripiion: 
"Hitler-20, Juli, 7944,” 

Guts and Blood: The Battle of Normandy 

I he occupation of Cherbourg blasted Hitler’s hopes of driv¬ 
ing the Allies into the sea. 

The next Allied stage was the conquest of all Normandy. 
Tlie prospects were excellent. British and American beach¬ 
heads were secure and reinforcements were steadily tlowdng 
U) the ( onlinent. Gone now were fears of another Dunkirk, 

At the eastern end of the Allied beachhead was the British 
Second Army, commanded by I Jcutenant General Sir Miles 
C. Dempsey and containing several Canadian divisions. At 
the western end was the U.S. First Army under Lieutenant 
( jcneral Omar N. Bradley. Together these two armies tem¬ 
porarily made up the Twenty-first Army Group under Gen¬ 
eral Sir Bernard 1., Montgomery, the over-all ground forces 
commander for the invasion. On July 23 the C anadian First 
Array was to be created under Lieutenant General H. D. G. 
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Crerar and was to come under Montgomery’s army group 
command. On August 1 the IJ.S. Third Army under Licu^ 
tenant Generai George S. Patton, Jr., was to become opera¬ 
tional and with the First Army was to be grouped under a 
new U S. headquarters, the Twelfth Army Group, com- 
tuanded by Crcnera) Biadley. The First Army then was to 
be commanded by Lieutenant General Courtney H. Hodges. 

This would be the Allied organization tor the remainder 
of the Normandy fighting. 

Because the British on the west faced fairly open country 
favorable for tanks, the Ciermans concentrated the bulk of 
their armored strength around C^aen. 

On June 25, 1944, even before the fall of Cherbourg, the 
British moved on Caen from the south, only to meet violent 
resistance from enemy tank units. The German counter¬ 
attack Wtis just strong enough to contain the British but not 
so strong as to inflict a decisive defeat. German reinforce¬ 
ments were slowed because of a continuing campaign by 
Allied air power against the roads and rails leading into 
Normandy. 

Fhe R.A.F. carpeted C'acn with bombs. In early July 1944 
the British made another attempt to take the city but suc¬ 
ceeded in taking only half the objective. Then on July 18, 
behind a “carpet bombing” by Allied aircraft, they attacked 
again. This time they took the rest of the city, but bogged 
down when heavy rains turned the earth into a sea of mire. 

7’he Allies now shifted their offensive to the American 
center near St. 1.6, farther to the west. 

Here, during most of July, the Americans had been fight¬ 
ing for the strategic road center and provincial capital of 
St. IX). The battle was savage, one of the nastiest fights of 
the war, worse than D-Day itself. Gains were measured in 
yards. At every farmhouse the enemy had to be flushed out 
like protesting birds. In the Bocage country around St. T.o, 
American tanks and infantry became snarled among the 
hedgerows—hundreds of thick dirt-banks, with thorn- 
bushes growing on top, which lined the roads and lanes of 
Normandy. The hedgerows, forming a natural defense, 
forced the heavy tanks to operate only on the roads. Not 
until the tanks were outfitted with new cutting devices could 
advances be made through the sticky hedgerow country. 

With St. won, General Bradley planned a massive 
attack launched along the St. 1.6-Periers road, west of St, L6^ 
to be preceded, as was the earlier British attack at Caen, by 
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waves of big bombers laying a lethal carpet in front of the 
infantry and tanks. Launched on July 26 by Hodges’ First 
Army, the arrack turned quickly into a breakthrough opera¬ 
tion. Bradley quickly committed the new Tliird Army under 
General Patton to drive past Avranches at the base of the 
Gotentin peninsula and break into open country. 

Now the gateway to the south and east was open. Ameri¬ 
can forces might break out of Normandy, seal off the enemy 
in Brittany, and streak eastward and northeastward across 
the waist of F>ance. Turning one corps into Brittany, Patton 
sent the bulk of his tanks eastward in company with the 
armor of Hodges’ First Army. 

As the rampaging tanks poured through Avranches the 
Battle of Normandy merged into the Battle of France. Rac¬ 
ing through the fields at a daily 40-mile clip, the American 
lank columns headed south and stormed into Rennes, the 
capital of Brittany. Iliree columns then wheeled westward 
and cut a wide corridor to the coast. St. Malo on the north 
coast surrendered on August 17, 1944, but the garrisons at 
Brest, I.orient, and St, Nazaire to the west and southwest 
fought on. Except for Brest, they were left, bottled up and 
ignored, a.s the tide of battle turned east. 

For a normal military mind the situation obviously called 
for a prompt German withdrawal from Normandy. But the 
stubborn, pig-headed Hitler instead ordered four Panzer 
divisions of the German Seventh Army to counterattack 
westward. He would move westward through Mortain to 
Avranches, thereby cutting the U.S. corridor in two and 
breaking through to the sea. Always the sea. the ephemeral 
sea, the Hitler-designated burial-place for Allied power. 

On August 7, 1944, the Germans launched their major 
counterattack in the direction of Avranches. They fought 
furiously, with a desperation whiplashed by Hitler. They 
succeeded in penetrating the American lines for a few miles. 
And they kept it up for five days. 

But around the German salient a four-pronged trap was 
being forged. The main body of the U.S. First Army took 
the brunt of the German thrust at Mortain while a portion 
of this same army joined with part of Patton’s Third to 
svying north and hit the enemy salient on its left flank in the 
direction of Argentan, At the same time the British Second 
Army held firm on the west while the Canadian First Army 
moved southeast from Caen toward Falaise to strike at the 
Cierman right flank. This FalaivSe- Argent an pocket was a 
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beautiful pincers movement, classic in its simplicity, annihi¬ 
lating in its power. The bulk of two German field armies (the 
Fifth Panzer and the Seventh) was trapped. 

From August 16-21, 1944, the encircling AJlievS relent¬ 
lessly sewed up the pocket. The Germans were being stran¬ 
gled. Thousjinds of them were killed or wounded, 50,000 
were captured, including what was left of the proud Seventh 
Army. The remainder, heavily battered fiom the air, stag¬ 
gered in disorder towturd the Seine. 

The Battle of Normandy wiLS over. It was a resounding 
Allied victory. 


The “Honor’" Suicide of Field Marshal Rommel 

By the middle of July 1944 the Allied armies were on the 
verge of breaking through to Paris, llie position of the 
Germans wa.s critical: Their supply lines and reinforce- 
menus were breaking down under steady air bombardment. 
Meanwhile, the Allies were landing new forces daily and 
bringing masses of war materiel ashore., 

On the morning of July 17, 1944, Field Marshal Erwin 
Rommel set out in an open staff-car for the front to do what 
he could to restore order among his exhausted and de¬ 
moralized troops and to encourage them for another stand. 
After visiting forward hcadquailers, he entered his car for 
the return trip., On the road between Livarot and Vimoulicrs, 
Allied fighter craft discovered the unaccompanied car. 
lliree of them swooped low and strafed it before it could 
reach the concealment of a grove of poplars. 

llie pilots had no idea of their prize. I1ie driver was 
killed and Rommel suflcrcd critical injuries, his skull, cheek¬ 
bones, and temples fractured and his left eye badly dam¬ 
aged, More dead than alive, he was removed to a Luftwaffe 
hospital, where he did not regain consciousness until July 24. 

In the spring of 1944 Hitler had transferred Rommel to 
Europe to help prepare the defense for the exj>ected Allied 
invasion of France. By this time Rommel had come to the 
conclusion that the leader he once venerated as the unifier 
of the nation and as the “liberator from Versailles” was a 
clay-footed idol. A man of fundamentally decent instincts, 
Rommel had had enough of this foul-minded and foul- 
mouthed adventurer who was blackening the name of 
Germany. 

After a bitter examination of his conscience (he, too, had 
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taken the oath of loyalty to Hitler), Rommel decided to 
throw in his lot with the group of . generals, headed by 
( oloncl Cieneral l udwig Beck, who were conspiring to ovcr- 
I throw Hitler. But the Fuehrer was spared by the failure of 
5 the bomb plot of July 20, which took place while Rommel 
" lay unconscious from his wounds. Ironically, Rommel 
£ never knew that the conspirators had selected him to be the 
new chief of state after Hitler’s death. 

To maintain their power, dictators must keep a wary 
eye on their immediate henchmen. As early as 1527, Niccold 
Machiavelli in his Principe warned that it was a matter of 
self-preservation for the Prince to “secure himself against 
his brilliant and victorious general, do away wdth him, or 
strip him of his renown.” The cunning Hitler sensed this 
without the benefit of higher learning. He was careful to 
stir up rivalries among Cioering, Cioebbels, Himmler, and 
others in his entourage, and to make certain that no single 
one would attain too much popularity- Rommel the incom¬ 
parable field general, the idol of Germany’s fighting men, 
the great Rommel was a most inconvenient asset. There 
must be no national hero besides Hitler in the Nazi hier¬ 
archy. Moreover, in Hitler’s eyes Rommel was responsible 
for the disaster of the Normandy breakthrough. 

On July 21, 1944, one day after the bomb plot misfired, 
one of the conspirators implicated Rommel. It was an in¬ 
credible piece of bad luck for Rommel. General Karl Hein¬ 
rich von Stuclpnagel attempted to kill himself, but upon 
regaining consciousness after an operation cried out the 
name of “Rommel!” 'TTiis was enough for Hitler, who now 
found the perfect excuse for ridding himself of a potential 
rival. 

Rommel, recovering from his w'ounds, characteristically 
refused to hold his tongue. “Hitler,” he said, “that patho¬ 
logical liar, has now gone completely mad. He is venting 
his sadism on the conspirators of July 20 and this won’t be 
the end of it.” And again to his astonished doctor: “1 fear 
that this madman will sacrifice the last German before be 
meets his own end.” It was strongly probable that Rommel 
knew at this time that he was the next to be sacrificed. 

On October 14, 1944, General Wilhelm Burgdorf and 
I ieutenant General Ernst Maisel, loyal toadies of the Fueh^ 
rer, came to visit Rommel, who had been removed to his 
home near Ulm to recuperate from his injuries. The envoys 
brusquely told him that the testimony of the conspirators 
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had implicated him in the plot against Hitler. But there was 
an '‘honorable’' way out for a German otlicer thus accused. 
He would have the choice of taking poison or appearing 
before the People’s Court to defend himself. He could see 
that: the house and surrounding grounds were guarded by 
S.S, men with machine guns. 

In 15 minutes Rommel was dead. 

An autopsy was forbidden. The body was delivered to 
Frau Rornmeh who was informed that her husband had 
suffered an embolism. The German press announced that 
Field Marshal Rommel had died from the effects of “the 
automobile accident.” Ihere were long eulogies paying 
tribute to a great son of the Fatherland. Hitler ordered a 
state funerah iield four days later in the city hall at Ulm. 
His face ashen, Field Marshal Gerd von Rundsledt, repre¬ 
senting Hitler, read the funeral oration. It included a sen¬ 
tence that might have come straight from the Oracle at 
Delphi: “His heart belonged to the Fuehrerr 

Operation Anvil-Dragoon 

While the Germans caught in the Falaise pocket were being 
crushed, another Allied encirclement on a greater circum¬ 
ference was being shaped. 

Operation Anvil, later renamed Dragoon, the invasion 
of France from the south, was designed to ensnare the reel¬ 
ing Ciennans in another greater trap. The Allies planned 
to strike at the weak German Nineteenth Army, which was 
holding a hundred miles of the coast from Toulon to Nice, 
and then push north to join the forces advancing from 
Normandy. The way was prepared by two weeks of sus¬ 
tained air and naval bombardment. From Italy and Corsica 
bombing planes hammered railheads and installations on 
the French Riviera. 

Then, on August i 5, 1944, in ideal weather, a huge fleet 
of more than 1,500 ships, including seven British and two 
American aircraft carriers, appeared off the coast between 
Toulon and Cannes. The attack was spearheaded by the 
U.S. Seventh Army, commanded now by Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Alexander M. Patch, units of the French First Army 
under General Jean de Lattre dc Tassigny, and U.S. para¬ 
troopers. These were veteran troops with much battle ex¬ 
perience. 

As soon as they were ashore, the invaders were joined by 
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the Preach Forces of the Interior, spoiling for a fight againsl 
the bated Ciermans. Iliough poorly armed, the Maquis 
knew the countryside and rendered invaluable aid to thv 
Allies, hunting down French collaborators and fighting side 
by side with their liberators. 

The first objectives were the Mediterranean ports of Nice, 
Toulon, and Marseilles. All were taken within two weeks. 
The operation was a complete success. Commented one 
Allied otticcr: “Compared to Salerno, the landing in Pro¬ 
vence was jiLst gucnilla warfare.” Allied losses were 1 ,.500, 
including both killed and wounded, after two days of fighting. 

Once again the Ciermans, who had expected another leap¬ 
frog attack in Italy near Genoa, were caught off-guard by 
both the time and place of attack. Even if Hitler had been 
able to hold his ground in Normandy and Brittany, his 
forces in France would eventually have been exposed to a 
strong flanking movement from the south. 

With the vital southern ports and beachheads secure, the 
Americans and French pushed rapidly northward through 
the Durance Valley. In ten days they were surging through 
Avignon, and soon reached the Rhone Valley above Monte- 
limar, a hundred miles from the Mediterranean. Small Ger¬ 
man forces which tried to delay them were annihilated. The 
onrushing Allied army headed straight north towaj'd Lyoas 
and Dijon. 

F’arther to the east other units moved northward along the 
main route to Grenoble. Here, too, the resistance was weak; 
thousands of prisoners fell into the hands of the fast-moving 
army. This Allied right flank passed through Besangon on 
September 7, 1944, and four days later the left flank pushing 
north from Lyons was at Dijon. Both flanks then wheeled 
east, swinging around the Swiss border to link up at Fpirial 
with Patton's Third Army tumbling dowm from the north. 

All the Allied armies now formed a continuous front 
from Switzerland to the sea. 

The Libeiation of Paris 
What to do about Paris? 

The Allied High Command had taken great pains to 
avoid direct bombing of the French capital, concentrating 
instead on railway bottlenecks outside the city rather than 
the terminals inside it. “At the moment,” said Eisenhower, 
“we were anxious to save every ounce of fuel and ammuni- 
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!tion tor combat operations, in order to carry our lines for- 
^ward the maximum distance, and I was hopeful of deferring 
capture of the city, unless I received assurance of 
I st arvation or distress among its citizens/' 

; Eisenhower’s hand was forced by what happened inside 
phe city itself. During the first three critical weeks of August 
^ EM4 the Germans stationed in Paris began to stampede out 
;Of the cir>’. Many got away to ford the hridgelcss rivers or 
po be caught on roads by Allied air power. The Fighting 
French forces inside Paris decided to wait no longer. On 
xAiigust 19, 1944, more than 20,000 members of the F.FJ. 
■{French Forces of the Interior) revolted against the rear¬ 
guard German garrison. Eisenhower ihen moved rapidly to 
.their support. 

Again came the nutcracker assault. American Sherman 
tanks, driving forward at full speed, swept toward Paris in 
two arcs, one racing through Chartres and Orleans to the 
south and another appejiring simultaneously north of the 
Seine. The tanks suddenly halted outside the city. For the 
honor of first entry General Bradley selected Brigadier 
General Jacques Philippe LeClerc’s French Second Armored 
Division, which three years before, in the latter phase of the 
African campaign, had made an amazing march across the 
Sahara Desert to join up with the British Eighth Army. 
Some further American assistance was required before or¬ 
der was restored in Paris. 

At 2 p.M. on August 25, 1944, General LeClerc, speak¬ 
ing in a baggage room at the Gare Montparnasse, announced 
the surrender of the German garrison of 10,000. 

Tfie next day General dc Gaulle walked stiffly along the 
boulevards amidst an ecstatic populace. “I went on foot,” 
de Gaulle reported. “This was not the day for passing in 
review with arms glittering and trumpets sounding. . . . 
Since each of all these here had chosen Charles de Gaulle 
in his heart as the refuge against his agony and the symbol 
of his hopes, we must permit the man to be seen, familiar 
and fraternal, in order that at this sight the national unity 
should shine forth.” 

After four years of captivity Paris was at last free, the 
first capital of the Allies to be reconquered from the Ger¬ 
mans, The delirious celebration lasted for three days. The 
climax came when General Eisenhower reviewed French 
and American troops marching past the Arc de Triomphe 
and down the Champs ifilysees. 
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But this was only a temporary phase for the battle-hard¬ 
ened Allied troops. I'he motorized stampede quickly moved 
across (he Seine and headed toward Germany in pursuit oi 
the enemy. 

Rolling Thunder Toward Germany 

The second battle of France was a costly one for Adolf 
Hitler. Since the Normandy invasion his mmies bad suf¬ 
fered 500,000 cttsuallics, including 200,000 permed and 
by-passed in ports along the coast. Approximately twenty 
infantry and five Panzer divisions were totally destroyed. 
12 rrK>re infantry and six Panzer divisions were seriously 
mauled. I'hc Fuehrer s defeated legions, now under com¬ 
mand of Field Marshal Walthcr Model, were streaming 
ea-stward to the slicllcir of the Siegfried Line, the liist de¬ 
fensive barrier ot (he Third Reich. 

F'or the Allies the picture was considerably brighler. By 
September 5, 1944, D-Day plus 90, they had put more than 
2,000,(K)0 troopvS and 3,500,000 tons of supplies ashore, 
F’rom the Normandy beachheads across France the lamed 
Red Bail Flxprcss, motorized caravans, carried huge sup 
plies of fuel and ammunition to the oiirushing troops. There 
were heavy casualties—224,0(K) killed, wounded, and cap¬ 
tured, bxit t here was consolation for the victors in the knowl¬ 
edge that the enemy was at last being slrangied. 

After (he liberation of Paris, four great spearheads ol 
Allied armor, in a Blitzkrieg unmatched by the 1940 Ger¬ 
man version in the first Battle of FTance, raced along a dozen 
different routes through eastern Fuance and Belgium at a 
rate ol from 20 to 50 miles a day. 

in the extreme north, on the Allied left flank, the Cana¬ 
dian First Army on August 22, 1944, trapped the Germans 
in a pocket below Lc Havre and Rouen, sealed off the 
German giurison at Dieppe, and pushed across the Belgian 
frontier. 

Just below the Canadians, Montgomery’s Second Army 
moved northeast across the Seine between Rouen and Paris, 
advancing 60 miles in two days, and entered Amiens on 
August 31, 1944. The comniander of the German Seventh 
Army was captured at breakfast. Crossing the Somme, the 
British look Arras and drove on to Lille just off the Belgian 
border. 

Simultaneously, Hodges’ U.S. First Army, in the center 
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of the Allied lines, advanced quickly across the Seine, 
pushed eastward across the Marne and Aisne, and took 
Laon. Storming Sedan, it reached the Belgian border on 
August 31, 1944. In the process the First Army cut off five 
retreating German divisions and t(X)k 22,000 prisoners. 
Smashing into Belgium, it took l iege on September 2, 
Brussels on September 3, and Antwerp on September 4, 
three key Belgian cities in three days. 

On the extreme southern flank of the Allied front, Patton's 
I'hird Army maintained a similar rapid pace. Passing south 
of Paris, his armored spearheads reached the Marne on 
August 27, 1944, drove through C'hateau-Thierry of World 
War 1 fame, and overran Reims and Chalons. There was no 
stopping Patton. On he went through the Argonne F’orcst, 
Ifirough Verdun, all the way to the Moselle from Nancy to 
Metz. 

Behind these surging armies some 20.()0{) bypassed Ger¬ 
mans tried to move from the Bay of Biscay area all the way 
across northern France through Allied lines back to Ger¬ 
many. This desperate maneuver collapsed quickly. All the 
Germans were captured. 

On September 16, 1944, Patch’s Seventh Army, driving 
up from the south after Operation Anvil-Dragoon, joined 
the U.S. Third at Dijon. It was a further entrapment for 
tlie bewildered enemy. 

Meanwhile, Allied power was turned on the French and 
Belgian Channel ports. ^Fhe C'anadians bore the brunt of 
diis heavy fighting, capturing Dieppe (September 1, 1944), 
Ostend (September 8), Boulogne (September 18), and 
C alais (vSeptember 30). 

The French Atlantic ports of Bordeaux, St. Nazaire, and 
Forient had been stubbornly defended by German troops 
left behind and supplied by plane and submarine. The Allied 
High Command, certain that these ports were doomed to 
ultimate capture, decided to risk no lives in investing them, 
and bypassed the areas. But on September 18 the U.S. Ninth 
Army captured Brest in the extreme northwest, with 36,000 
prisoners, but so badly damaged was the port that it could 
not be used by Allied supply ships. 

In the middle of September 1944 the Allies decided on a 
spectacular gamble to help bring the war to a conclusion. 
Why a bloody assault on the Siegfried Line, defended by 
an army as large as that of the Allies? Why not outflank the 
line? This could be done at Cleve, its northern hinge, just as 
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the Germans had swung around the Maginot Line in 1940. 
Assigned to this task were the glider troops and paratroopers 
ol the First Allied Airborne Army, commanded by l ieu- 
tenant General l.ewis H. Brereton, and consisting of the 
British First and the U.S. 82 ik 1 and lOlst Airborne Divisions. 

The plan—Operation Market-Garden—was simple. The 
Americans would take Eindhoven and Nijmegen and the 
key bridges across the Maas and Waal Rivers. The British 
would (aiKl lartlicr north at Arnhem. 1 hen the British Sec¬ 
ond Army, under Lieutenant General Sir Miles C. Dempsey, 
would drive up from the south, efiect a juncture, and help 
open the way into Germany. 

September 17, 1944. The airborne units (20,000 men, in 
1,500 transports and 425 gliders) flew from bases in F'/ng- 
land and dropped on Holland. In a few days it became the 
biggest airborne OfX'iation of all time. The Americans landed 
around Eandhoven, seized the main communications centers, 
and joined up with elements of the British Second Army 
which had conic across the Dutch border. 

The Americans also landed at Nijmegen, where the Waal, 
wide and swift, was spanned by a huge steel and concrete 
bridge. When the Germans staunchly defended the south 
end of the bridge, IJ.S. paratroopers in a hastily improvised 
operation made a heroic assault crossing of the Waal in 
frail little canvas assault boats and came upon the big bridge 
from the north. Even as the paratroopers reached the north 
end, British tanks at last broke through on the south. For 
the Germans, who had delayed blowing the bridge in hope 
of using it for launching counterattacks at Nijmegen, it was 
too late. 

So far so good. But at Arnhem on the Lower Rhine, ten 
miles to the north, the whole operation became a nightmare. 
Here 8,000 Red Devils of the British First Airborne Divi¬ 
sion, in bright red berets, had the most difficult assignment 
of all. They would have to wait longest for the ground 
forces to reach them. 

The Germans reacted violently, slashing at Dempsey’s 
Second Army with such fury that he was able to put only 
two regiments through to the Lower Rhine. 

An eyewitness told the tragic story: 

It lasted for nine days and nights, and all the time the Red 

Devils were being cut up into smaller groups, in packed 

patches of screeching shells, fire-spouting tanks, strafing 
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planes, sleeplc^ss nights, foodless days. The food allotment 
was cut to one-sixth. Ammunition was rationed. The men had 
almost nothing left with which to fight. Finally, they were 
I shooting theii pistols at German tanks. 

After a heroic resistance in their isolated pocket, the 
bedraggled remnants of the Red Devils, about 2,000 men, 
were evacuated to the British lines. 

It was a disaster—the airdrop did not go as well as ex- 
l>ected, communications broke down, air support was lack¬ 
ing in the foggy weather, and worst of all, the complete 
Allied battle plan had been captured by the Germans after 
the first landings. 

Ihe reaction was great disappointment in the Allied 
nations, which had optimistically expected an easy way to 
Berlin. It was clear that the headlong Allied drive had 
finally overreached itself and that the fluid front had now 
hardened. It was necessary to halt, rest, reinforce, regroup, 
rhis meant still another winter of hard fighting for the 
Allied armies drawn up on the German frontier on a line 
stretching from the mouth of (be Maas River in the Nether¬ 
lands to Switzerland. One of the first orders of busineSvS was 
to clear stubborn Germans from the banks of the Schelde 
Estuary along the 60 miles from Antwerp to the sea. 
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Closing the Trap on Hitler 

Proclaniation to the German People: '‘We come a.s 
conquerors hut not as oppressors. . , . IVe shall 
oi erthrow the Nazi rule, tiis.solve the Nazi party and 
abolish the cruel, oppressive, and discriminatory laws 
and institutions which the party has created. H e shall 
eradicate that German militarism which has so 
often disrupted the peace oj the world." 

—GeneraJ Dwight D. Eisenhower, September 28, 1944 


Final Offensive in Italy 

The fighting in Italy in the winter of 1943-1944 had been as 
fierce as on any front in the global war. The Allies were 
slowly pushing ahead but it w'as hard going. Allied units 
had been contained at Anzio and the concentrated assault 
on Ca.ssino had failed. 

The Allied High C ommand, regrouping its forces, trans> 
ferred the IJ.S, Fifth Army to the west coast along the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, reinforced the Anzio beachhead, and 
moved the British Eighth Army in to replace the Fifth 
Army around Cassino. The plan was to build up terrific 
power for an assault on Rome. 

In preparation, Allied air power began Operation Stran¬ 
gle, designed to block the three major rail lines and the roads 
coming south from North Italy. Swooping down in strong 
formations. Allied airmen systematically destroyed railroad 
stations, bridges, and aqueducts. In the one month of April 
1944 they flew 21,000 sorties. To avoid this hail of fire the 
Germans were forced to send their supplies across sea 
routes guarded by the British fleet. Hitler then found 
himself between the rock of vScylla and the whirlpool of 
Gharybdis. 

To meet the expected offensive Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring had two strongly fortified mountain barriers: the 
Gustav Line centered at Cassino and spread along the 
Garigliano and Kapido Rivers, and the Adolf Hitler IJne 
behind it, running in a triangle from Pontecorvo to Aquino 
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to Piedemonte. In early May 1944 he ordered the flooding 
if the Pontine Marshes which lay between the Cassino and 
nzio fronts. 

On May 11, 1944, both the Fifth and Eighth Annies 
|nu)ved in unison. In the course of the next day the Garigli- 
Cano and Rapido Rivers were crossed and advances of sev- 
Jeral miles made. In a week of savage fighting the Allies 
jbroke the Gustav Line. Polish troops pushed in behind 
jMonte C assino and joined British forces to encircle and 
'^capture both town and monastery; the British took the town 
land the Poles the monastery. The triumphant Poles, them- 
iscives Catholics, raised their standard on Monte Cassino. 
|The Allies took 1,500 prisoners. 

I While the Eighth Army pushed northward through the 
iHitlcr Line toward Rome, simultaneously (he Fifth Army 
slugged its way north on the Via Appia lo relieve Anzio. 

May 23, 1944, was a memorable day, British and Ameri¬ 
can forces,, with tremendous air support, launched an 
■ofTensive from the Anzio beachhead, the veteran troops 
dlicrc bursting out of its perimeter. The French, fighting 
with ('lark's Fifth Army, broke through the (ierman lines 
west of the Liri Valley, thus enabling the Americans* Brit- 
and C'anadians to advance. 

I’he punishment went on without pause. Ihe next day 
fighter-bombers attacked German road convoys, destroying 
or damaging more than 600 motor vehicles. A thousand 
American field guns directed a deadly fire on Cisterna, 
where tlic Cjcrmans had concentrated the bulk of their 
strength. The latter counterattacked a dozen times with 
tank fomiations hut they were repelled each time. On May 
25 another 1,171 Creniian vehicles were destroyed or dam¬ 
aged on the roads. 

Once again the Germans had to retire northwjud. There 
were two strong points covering their escape, Valletri and 
Vafmonlone, about 20 miles southeast of Rome, flighting 
doggedly up and down extinct volcanoes, the Americans 
captured both cities. Though the Germans had not been cut 
ofi completely, they bad left the roads to Rome open. 

On June 4, 1944, at 7:30 p.m., just nine months after 
touching the toe of Italy, the 88th Division of the U.S. Fifth 
Army under 1 Jeutenant General Mark W. Clark marched 
I into the Piazza Venezia, heart of the Eternal City. Allied 
tankmen were greeted with cheers, flowers, fniit, Chianti, 
and kisses, from a grateful people who had feared the level- 
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ing of the city. Earlier in the day it had been announced 
from Hitler's headquarters that German troops had been 
ordered to withdraw northwest of Rome, and Kessciring 
had sent proposals via the Vatican for making Rome aji 
open city. 

'The first Axis capital is in our hands," commented Presi 
dent Roosevelt. “One up and two to go!" 

Kesselring, lighting a skillful rear-guard action, withdrew 
his troops to positions along the Gothic Line, a natiira! 
defensive barrier running from Pisa across Italy to Rimini 
on the heights above the Arno River, some 150 miles north 
of Rome. Without pausing to celebrate their victory a 
Rome, the Allies, in vigorous pursuit, crossed the Fiber ane 
pressed northward over roads strewn with mines and demo 
litions. 

On June 17, 1944, the Fifth Army, w’hich had pushed 
forward at the rate of seven miles a day, entered Leghorn 
It found the docks demolished and the harbor clogged vvitl* 
a dozen wrecks. Here again, as at Naples, American engi 
neers promptly restored the port for use as a supply base 

While the Fifth Army was moving up the Tyrrhenian 
coast, Polish troops on the Adriatic side straightened out the 
Allied lines by seizing Ancona, while the British Eighth 
Army in the center, fighting against fanatical resistance, 
moved to Perugia ( June 20, 1944). 

British patrols probing through Tuscany reached the 
outskirts of Florence on August 4, 1944, and found the 
beautiful Italian city badly mangled. Here, as at Naples, the 
retreating Germans had committed much senseless destruo 
tion, wrecking every bridge across the Arno except the 
Ponte Vecchio. 

On January 6, 1945, President Roosevelt reported to Con¬ 
gress: “Over very ditfjcult terrain and through adverse 
weather conditions, our Fifth Army and the British Eighth 
Army . . . have, in the past year, pushed north through 
bloody Cassino and the Anzio beachhead and through Italy 
until now they occupy heights overlooking the valley of the 
Po." 

But it was not yet over. On April 9, 1945, General Clark’s 
Fifth Army jumped off on Operation Grapefruit. Three 
days later the Allies threw their weight into a final offensive 
from positions in the Apennines, After a week of heavy 
fighting, they broke into the Po Valley and entered Bologna 
from the west and south. 
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In the final weeks the British Eighth Army swept along 
I the northeast Adriatic coastal plain, liberating Padua, Ven¬ 
ice, and Mcstre, At the same time the American Fifth y\rmy 
drove into (he foothills of (he Alps along the Brenner route, 
I and raced up (he valley of the Po, reaching Milan on April 
( 1945. Meanwhile, the Eighth Army was advancing on 

j diaeste and making contact with the Yugoslav Partisans at 
Monfalcone, north of Trieste. On May i Crerman head- 
' quancis in Italy agreed to unconditional surrender. 

Fiom sSalcrno to the Po Valley it had been a long and 
bloody battle straight up the Italian boot. The main struggle 
against Hiller was being fought out on the Eastern and 
Western fronts, but Italy had been more than a sideshow. 
Fourteen divisions of Clermany's best fighting troops had 
been tied down in the Italian campaign—an important lac- 
tor in the final collapse of Hitler’s drive for world power. 


Counteroffensive and Bulge 

Adolf Hitler's ‘‘thousand-year’ lYiird Reich, shrinking day 
hy day, was bleeding from every vein. On every front— 
west, soulh, and cast—Allied power was surging toward 
Germany itself. The German army was being broken into 
pieces. The Western Allies were poised on the Siegfried 
Line ready to drive into the German homeland. In the south 
their amiies in Italy were rumbling northward. And in the 
East, Soviet troops were already on German soil in East 
Prussia and were heading toward Germany via Warsaw 
and Budapest, 

Germany was being crushed in a tightening chain of dis¬ 
asters. But there was still a residue of deadliness in the wolf’s 
fangs. 

In the greatest of secrecy, Hitler prepared his last gam¬ 
ble. hearing the code name of Operation Herbstnebel (“Au¬ 
tumn Fog”). He would dispatch all available men and war 
materiel to the West Wall and strike in the Ardennes, that, 
favorite hunting ground of German strategists. Here in the 
Monschaii-fxhternach sector the Allied forces were thin 
enough to permit a breakthrough. He would surprise the 
Allies, who did not expect an attack anywhere, by hitting 
them in bad weather when their planes were grounded. Then, 
alter the breakthrough, his troops would become mobile 
again in open country, seize the bridgeheads over the Meuse 
between Namur and Liege, bypass Brussels, and drive irre- 



sistibly on to Antwerp. This would change the entire com* 
plexion of the war. Success, Hitler said, was a ‘'guaranteed 
certainty.” 

Planning began in September 1944 after three months in 
which AngkvAmerican forces had fought their way from 
the Normandy beaches to a foothold in Germany itself. On 
December 11 and 12, 1944, Hitler called a meeting at his 
Eagle's Nest in Bavaria of all commanders w ho were to take 
part in the counterollensive. On one side of the room were 
Germany's most experienced generals, professional soldiers 
who understood all the ramifications of w'ar. Facing them 
was (he Supreme Amateur, the Teutonic Napoleon who re* 
garded his experts as ignorant puppets. 

But gone was the self-contidcnl, arrogant Fuehrer of the 
early victorious days, who needed only to consult his as¬ 
trologer before hurling his troops into battle. The assassina¬ 
tion attempt of July 20, 1944, had left visible marks. One ol 
his oflScers described him as ”a stooped figure with a pale 
and puffy face, hunched in his chair, his bands trembling, 
his left arm subject to a violent twitching which he did his 
best to conceal, a sick man apparently borne down by the 
burden of his responsibility. When he walked he dragged 
one leg behind him.” 

Hitler spoke for an hour and a half in a low' and hesitant 
voice. He was setting up "fresh, completely battleworthy 
formations for the offensive.” The prospects were entirely 
favorable. Every oflicer present was expected to advance 
regardless of what might happen on his flanks. He must be 
ready, if need he, to die. 

Hitlers plan was to deliver his strongest blow in the cen¬ 
ter and in the north while a less powerful force established 
a blocking line through northern I.uxembourg and south* 
eastern Belgium to protect the main thrusts. TTie final plan 
called for a surprise attack by 20 divisions (later increased 
to 25) of the Fifth and Sixth Panzer Armies and the Seventh 
Army, largely infantry. Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt 
would lead his divisions, ten of them armored, across the 
Ardennes battlefield he knew so well from 1940. “I am de* 
fermined,” Hitler said, "to carry out this operation despite 
all risks. Even if the impending Allied attacks on either side 
of Metz and toward the Ruhr should result in great loss of 
territory' and of fortified positions, 1 am, nevertheless, de¬ 
termined to go ahead with this attack.” 

Von Rundstedt had little faith in the operation and ad* 
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vised Hitler against it. But the Fuehrer had spoken. On 
December 15, 1944, von Rundstedt issued an Order of the 
Day: ^‘Soldiers of the West Front, your great hour has 
struck. Everything is at stake!” 

Only Pearl Harbor could compare with the surprise dawn 
attack on December 16, 1944, w^hen a quarter of a milfion 
of (iermany's best trtH^ps struck in the Ardennes. First the 
Ciermans opened a shattering artillery attack against (he 
Americans (mainly the V and Vlll Corps of Bradley's 121 ft 
Army CTroiip) along a 7(Fmile front in the Ardennes be¬ 
tween Monschau and Echtemach. Two of the American di¬ 
visions consisted of green troops, while two others were conv 
posed of tired remnants of the recent fighting in the Huertgen 
Forest. 

Hitler ordered tliat every plane left in the Luftwafle be 
placed at Rundstedt s disposal. “Goering,” he told one of 
his generals, “has reported that he has 3,000 planes available 
for the operation. You know' Gocring’s reports. Discount 
one thousand, and that still leaves a thousand for you and a 
thousand for Sepp Dietrich.” 

Commando Otto Skorzeny, the S.S. colonel who had 
freed Mussolini on the Gran Sasso, was in charge of Opera¬ 
tion Greif. The idea of Greif was to penetrate the American 
lines with German troops disguised as G.I.'s. lliey would 
attempt to capture the Meuse bridges before they could be 
blown up. For weeks beforehand Skorzeny ran a “school for 
Americans,” teaching his men that Americans smoke dry 
and Germans don’t (the latter wet the lip), that when Ameri¬ 
cans light a match they scratch it inward, not outward. Very 
important, the phony Americans had to know all about base¬ 
ball leagues and Betty Cirable. 

Operation Greif was a failure, although the commandos 
did manage to sneak through a half-dozen jeeps, llie plot 
was foiled when a Cierman olTicer, bearing plans for the 
operation, was taken prisoner by the Americans. The Ameri¬ 
cans soon supplemented passwords with quizzes. General 
Bradley himself was tested by being asked to name the capi¬ 
tal of Illinois and Betty Cirable’s latest husband. Deliglued 
American troops reported that he flunked the last question. 
A sentry allow'cd him to pass after smilingly supplying the 
answ'cr: “It’s Hairy James, sir.” 

Despite bad weather and p<x)r road conditions, von Rund- 
stedt's offensive quickly gathered momentum in the center, 
pushing ahead a dozen miles the first day. Again it was Blitz- 
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krieg, recalling the early days of the war. British and Ameri¬ 
can infantry, seeking desperately to stem the assault, placed 
trees on the roads to block the German advance. But the 
Nazi avalanche flowed over and around them. Fog, snow, 
^\nd freezing temperatures added to the confusion. On oc¬ 
casion there was no such thing as a front or rear in this tac- 
(tcal chaos. Nevertheless, a great gash, 45 miles long and 65 
niiles deep, was being cut into the Allied lines. Von Rund- 
yfedt was on Ihe verge of a breakthrough. 

But there was unexpected trouble (or the Germans in the 
center. JHIere the town of Bastogne, key to the southern Ar- 
0'une.s, commanded a network of roads spreading out like 
die s|x>kes of a wheel. Bastogne in Allied hands would be 
an ideal jumping-off point to imperil Ihe entire German 
operation. Here von Rundstedt’s forces collided bead-on 
with contingents of the 10th Armored Division and its big 
Sberrnan tanks. The American mechanical monsters crashed 
through the cobblcstoned streets of Bastogne without paus¬ 
ing and turned east to meet three Gernian spearheads. There 
were tank duels on the roads, in the fields and forests around 
die town. IT>r 36 hours the lOth Armored and other units 
traded lives for time. 

Balked in his attempt to take Ba.stognc by direct fissault, 
von Rundsledl sent powerful columns of his elite troops to 
the nortli and south of the town to envelop it in a pincers 
movement. The issue was still in doubt. 

the devastating surprise of ihe attack was due more to 
(aTrnan eflicicncy than to American negligence. Bad flying 
weather liad restricted Allied air reconnaissance. But once 
Hiller’s intentions became clear, Eisenhower acted with 
s{>ced and decision. On December E>, 1944, three days after 
the (Jermans had begun their Ardennes offensive, the Su¬ 
preme C ommander named Field Marshal Bernard L. Mont¬ 
gomery as commander of all Allied Forces north of the 
Ardennes salient (including the U.S. First and Ninth Ar¬ 
mies), and IJeutenant General Omar N. Bradley in com¬ 
mand of all forces to the .south. “Brad," ETsenhower told 
Bradley, “you've always wanted a Cjcnnan counterattack— 
now you’ve got it.’’ 

Eisenhower then sent IJeutenant General (Jeorge S. Pat¬ 
ton, .fr., with his battering riim of tanks and infantry to the 
southern bulge of tl>e German salient and ordered him to 
drive through Luxemburg and Arlon to relieve Bastogne. 
He had already dispatched the 101st Airborne Division, 
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which had been resting behind the lines, to reinforce the lOth 
Armored Division at Bastogne. 

From here on the battle for Bastogne was furious and 
deadly. From positions almost completely surrounding the 
town, the Germans slammed artillery shells onto the Amerf- 
cans with terrible precision. The Americans fought coura- 
geously in cold and snow, paying a toll of blood for everv 
hill and roadway. They had to hold or the entire Ardennes 
would be open to the enemy. 

On December 21, I ^>44, two officers of the Panzer Demon 
stration Division were sent into Bastogne under a flag ot 
truce to demand surrender. They bore a message stating 
that the Americans were in a hopeless position, they ww 
caught in a trap, they would he chewed to pieces. An im 
mediate answer w as requested. 

General Anthony McAulilfe gave a one-word repiv; 
"Nuts!” 

The one-syllable reply was handed to one of the Ciermar) 
officers by a Colonel Joseph H. Harper. The Germans, a 
major and a captain, were baffled by the word “Nuts” and 
asked for an explanation. Colonel Harper said: "If you 
don’t understand what ‘Nuts' means, in plain English it is 
the same as ‘Go to Hell!’ And I tell you something else—if 
you continue to attack, wc will kill every goddam Cierman 
who tries to break into this city.” 

The two Germans clicked (heir heels and saluted. “We 
will kill many Americans,” said the captain. “This is war.” 

“On your way, bud,” growled Colonel Harper. 

(ierman military historians recorded the response in so¬ 
ber terms: "Our demand for surrender was refused.” 

Today, in the square of Bastogne, there is a sign which 
reads: “This way to the Nuts Museum”—pointing to the 
building where mementos of the siege are enshrined. 

Instead of strangling Bastogne, von Rundsledt found 
both sides of his bulge squeezed by powerful American di* 
visions. As the weather cleared, more than 5,000 Allied air¬ 
craft laid bomb carpets on the roads and railways behind 
the front and throttled the German supply system. The Ger¬ 
mans were also pounded by artillery shells with the deadly 
new proximity fuses. 

Hitler, nevertheless, threw division after division into the 
battle. Again his replacements were low in quality, mostly 
older men or ill-trained youngsters. Von Rundstedt realized 
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on Christmas Day that he had lost the battle, bitt Hitler in¬ 
sisted upon further extension of the salient. 

By the middle of January 1945 the Ardennes salient was 
practically reduced. When word came that the Russians had 
siarted a gigantic offensive from the Baranov bridgehead, 
I 1 filler at bust ordered a massive witlidrawal of trcK>ps and 
? equipment from the Bastogne area and transferred them 
' eastward with all possible speed. By the end of the month all 
^ |})c ground the Germans had gained in the Ardennes oBen- 
sive was lost. 

Fhis was the last desperate convulsion of the Wehrmacht 
I in the west. It bad only delayed the end of the war. It cost 
the (jermans 120,000 killed, wounded, prisoners, and mis¬ 
sing, at least 500 tanks, and 1,600 planes. And all the Battle 
of the Bulge had done for the Germans was to halt the Anglo- 
American advance for a month. No one profited from it with 
the exception of the Russians, for Hitler had gambled away 
his reserve that he needed for a last-ditch defense in the 
east, Worst of all was the catastrophic effect on what was 
left of German morale. It was clear now that the Allied 
threat to the Saar, the Palatinate, and the Ruhr could no 
longer be staved off. 

The Americans lost 76,890 killed, wounded, or missing. 
It was a bitter price, but the Americans had demonstrated 
their moral and material superiority over Hitler's warriors. 

I hrough guts and blood the U.S. units had burned their way 
into history. 

“The Battle of the Bulge,” said Winston Churchill, “was 
the greatest American battle of the war.” 


Aerial Damnation for a Damned Nation 

“If a single bomb drops on Berlin you can call me Meyer!” 

Thus, in special German slang. Field Marshal Hermann 
Goering, chief of the German Luftwaffe, boasted in the 
early days of the war to the Germans and the world at large 
about his overwhelming air power. The Fatherland would 
be protected and there would be no annihilation of German 
cities such as that visited upon Warsaw, Rotterdam, Coven¬ 
try, and other cities. 

But before the war was over, many a Berliner, his bitter 
humor intact, was asking, “Where’s Meyer?” 



For the Gerniinis if was a persistent, galling question 
Wliat had happened to the Luftwafje? What, indeed? 

Apparently Gocring’s air force had been designed and 
built originally for a short offensive war. It would be used 
as a spearhead for Blitzkrit^> and as a weapon to terrorize 
the enemy. But the Ciermans were left far behind in the bat 
tie of plane production. In order to achieve mass output. 
Hitler froze his plane types at the very beginning of the war 
He had two superb fighting planes—the Focke-Wulf and the 
Messers( limit!. 1 he rest were medium short-range bombers 
with limited bomb load and defensive armament, the Hein 
kels, Dontiers. and Junkers. There were no effective long- 
range heavy bombers to match the British Lancasters and 
the American Flying Fortresses. Moreover, the Battle ol 
Britain demonstrated that, though the Luftwafle seemed 
unbeatable, it W'as not organized for strategic tasks, lhat 
was a fundamental, crippling error. 

On the night of May 20, 1942, came a shock that sent a 
tremor of fear throughout the Third Reich. More than a 
thousand planes of (he Royal Air Force Bomber Gommand 
dropped 2,000 tons of bombs during a 90-minute attack on 
Gologne. Three days later a similar assault was made on 
Essen, site of the Krupp munitions works. 

This was a message even Hiller understood. Unlike the 
Luftwaffe attacks on I ondon, the R.A.F. struck in sudden 
mass attacks. The British bombers were carefully timed to 
appear from ditierenf directions over the target almost 
simultaneously; meanwhile, using deft feinting tactics, Brit¬ 
ish fighter pilots drew' off squadrons of enemy planes to 
other points. 

The air-power events of 1942 were dwarfed by what fol¬ 
lowed in 1943. By this lime the British had produced bomb 
ers that would carry eight-ton “block-busters” instead of the 
earlier two-ton loads. More, Allied striking power was sup¬ 
plemented by the U.S. Eighth Air Force now based in Brit 
ain. The Americans, unlike the British, who concentrated 
on saturation attacks at night, preferred daylight bombing 
on specific targets. The Flying Fortresses, with strong de¬ 
fensive armor and the precision Norden bombsight, pushed 
through screens of enemy flak and struck at ban-bearing 
and synthetic-rubber factories, research stations, steel plants, 
electric-power installations, railroads, dams, and dikes, and 
later at the V-I and V-2 launching sites. 

There were revolutionary improvements in techniques. 
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The development of radar allowed Allied planes to strike in 
all kinds of weather and hit their targets despite darkness 
and foul weather. '^The conquest of North Africa was fol¬ 
lowed by a system of shuttle bombing between England and 
North Africa, which reduced aircraft losses. The run was 
shortened as the Allies advanced in Italy. A projected shuttle- 
run at this time between Italy and the Soviet Union foun¬ 
dered on the rock of Russian suspicions. 

Begmning in .lanuary 1943, as Operation Overlord was 
being prepared, the combined Allied air forces based on 
['ngland began round-the-clock bombing of Germany for 
days in succession. Good weather meant terror to the (ier- 
mans. The principal target was the vital industrial area of 
(he Ruhr Valley, such cities as Essen, Diisscldorf, Solingen. 
Dortmund, Duisburg, and Muhlheirn. In May 1943 the 
Rdcr and Moehne dams were wrecked, causing hoods which 
inimobilized many industiial plants. Scores of attacks were 
made on Cologne, with its submarine equipment planis; the 
city was reduced to rubble, but the great CJothic cathedral 
was spared. 

I he raids were not restricted to the Ruhr area alone. 
Miroughout Hitler’s Fortress Europe, from Norway in the 
north to Italy in the south, the Allied bombers hew on their 
errands of death and annihilation. They preferred such tar¬ 
gets as: the vital Schweinfurt ball-bearing plants; the sub¬ 
marine bases at St. Na/aire and l.orient; the huge Ploesti oil 
refineries in Rumania; the Diesel works at Nuremberg; the 
Skoda arms plants in Czechoslovakia; the Zeiss optical- 
mstruments factory at Jena; and the locomotive planis at 
Kassel, 

Gemian war production was heavily damaged by these 
raids, but by no means crippled. 1 he war plants recovered 
quickly, and some of them even increased their output de¬ 
spite repeated raids. Efforts were made to continue war pro 
ductioo in underground plants. 

Ihe attack on German industry was coupled wu'th raids 
on such arteries of communication as rail junctions, canals, 
and bridgeheads. In the single month of May 1944 more 
(ban 900 locomotives and 16,000 freight cars w^ere destroyed 
in Western Europe by Allied bombers. 

The British kept careful records of their air operations. 
Ihe summary of air operations for several months gives an 
indication of the size and scope of the raids: 



August 1944: During August R.A.F, Bomber Command is 
out on 30 days and 26 nights, flying 10,000 daylight sor¬ 
ties to drop 40,000 tons of bombs, and dropping 25,000 
tons of bombs at night. OjX-uations in 4 categories (a) 
strategic bombing of Germany {including targets assisting 
Russian armies); (b) German oil production and storage; 
(c) direct support of armies in France; (4) attacks on 
V“Weapon launching and storage sites.. . . 

September 1944: R.A.F. Bomber Command operates every 
day and 24 nights, dropping 52,400 tons of bombs, 37,400 
tons by day, 15,000 by night; 21,000 tons are dropped on 
Germany and some German towns previously bombed 
strategically are now targets as supply and communications 
centers for German armies.... 

October 1944: R.A.F. Bomber Command drops 50,000 tons 
of bombs on Germany during month, and 10,000 tons on 
Occupied Territory; major attacks are made on 15 German 
towns. , , , 

The effects of the bombing on German industry and 
transportation were evaluated in the United Slates Strategic 
Bombing Survey: 

Prior to the summer of 1943, air raids had no appreciable 
effect either on German munitions production or on the 
national output in general.... The effects .. . became more 
noticeable from the summer of 1943 onward.... For the first 
four months of 1944 the A.A.F., capable for the first time 
of carrying out repeated attacks deep into Germany, concen¬ 
trated its strength on aircraft and ball-bearing targets. Dur¬ 
ing the attacks beginning in F'ebruary, about 90 per cent of 
German tighter production was attacked and 70 per cent 
destroyed. .. . 

The attack on tran.sportation beginning in September 1944, 
was the most important single cause of Germany’s ultimate 
collapse. Between August and December freight car loadings 
fell by approximately 50 per cent. . .. From December 1944 
onward, all sectors of the German economy were in rapid 
decline. “The German economy,” [Alberti Speer wrote in his 
report of March 15, 1945, “is heading for an inevitable col¬ 
lapse within four to eight wrecks.” The German armies [were] 
completely bereft of ammunition and motive power. 

The Germans had started the bombing of cities, despite 
‘‘open city” declarations. The Allies had no compunctions 
about replying in kind. Hitler was repaid a thousandfold for 
his attacks on Rotterdam and Coventry. On July 24, 1943, 
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land for a period of six days thereafter, Hamburg, Germany's 
!greatest seaport, was hammered by 8,OCX) tons of explosives 
:ifi the greatest air attack before Hiroshima. Thousands were 
killed, the city three-quarters destroyed. 

I One after another the great cities of Germany—Frank- 
’furt, Hanover, Munich, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, Berlin—at 
! least 50 of them—were from 30 to 80 per cent destroyed, 
j Nearly 6,500 acres, or ten square miles, in the heart of Ber¬ 
lin were reduced to rubble, as compared with the 600 acres 
of Kondon obliterated earlier by the Luftwaffe, 

It was a methodical campaign of destruction, a terrible 
and convincing response to Hitler’s contention that all was 
fair in war. More than 300,000 Germans fell victim to the 
igiant air raids, 780,000 were wounded, and nearly 8,000,000 
rendered homeless. It was necessary to assign a million 
workers to the tasks of clearance and repair and to ease the 
1 rathe jams on battered roads, railroads, and canals. 

The elTect on German morale was catastrophic. To embit¬ 
tered Germans, Goebbels’s propaganda slogan, “For this 
we are indebted to the Fuehrer" took on new meaning. The 
liule propaganda chief at first tried to bolster public morale 
with fanciful tales of equally devastating bombings in New 
York, but later had to admit the extent of the damage in 
Ciermany. Hatred and a spirit of vindictiveness, said that 
expert, would arouse the Cierman people to greater effort. 

What was left of the Luftwaffe struck hack fiercely but 
without success. Fhe climax of the air war came in Febru¬ 
ary 1944 when the German air force made a last-ditch eff ort 
to drive the Allies from the skies. The battle raged for a week 
over Regensburg and Merseburg and other industrial cities. 
From this time on Gocring’s Luftwaffe, hopeJessly outnum¬ 
bered, became progressively weaker. 

1 The destruction was not cheap for the Allies. The British 
ilost a total of 22,000 planes and 79,281 airmen, the Ameri¬ 
cans 18,000 planes and 79,625 airmen. ITie raid on Schwein- 
iftirt alone, which cut in half German production of ball 
bearings, cost 60 planes and 593 men. 

“Air power,” said General Eisenhower, “depleted the use¬ 
fulness of anything it attacked, and, in large concentrations, 
carried the process of depletion to near perfection.” “This 
mighty weapon,” commented General Montgomery, “ena¬ 
bled us first to win a great victory quickly, and secondly, to 
dn that victory with fewer casualties than would otherwise 
prave been the case.” 



The enemy agreed. After the war Field Marshal von 
Rundstedt admitted that Allied air power was decisive 
among the causes for Germany’s military collapse. German 
troop movements, he said, were hampered by the Allies’ tre> 
mendous air superiority; the air oflensive crippled the pro 
duction of German oil plants and smashed the Rumanian 
oil fields; incessant lx)mbing hopelessly snarled German rail 
communications and immobilized Germany’s industrial cen¬ 
ters. It was a reluctant but accurate tribute. 

The Yalta Conference 

By early 1945 there had been great and magnificent Allied 
victories—the successful invasion of Normandy, the fall of 
Paris, Brussels, and Rome, and the surge of the Anglo- 
American armies to the Rhine, llie waj in Eiirope was now 
nearing its end. The defeat of Japan would mean tlse ter¬ 
mination of the global conflict. 

In this favorable situation the Big ITiree—President Roo- 
vSevelt, Prime Minister C'huTchill, and Generalissimo Stalin 
—met from February 4-12, 1945, at Yalta, in the newly 
liberated Russian Black vSea province of Crimea. Ihe pur¬ 
pose was to lay the groundwork for a postw^ar settlement. 

On the surface there was an atmosphere of great cor¬ 
diality, of absolute certainly that the first great victory oi 
the peace had been won. “The Riussians had proved,” wrote 
Robert E. Sherwood, “that they could be reasonable and 
farseeing and there wasn’t any doubt in the minds of the 
President or any of us that we could live wnth them and get 
along with them peacefully for as far into the future as any 
of us C(Hi1d imagine.” 

This mood of exaltation was revealed in a scries of toasts 
at a dinner given by Stalin on February 8, 1945. Stalin pro¬ 
posed a toast to Churchill, “the bravest governmental figure 
in the world.” It was due in large measure to Mr. Churchill’s 
courage and staunchness that England, standing alone, had 
divided the might of Germany at a time w4»en the remainder 
of the world was falling flat on its face before Hitler. I’berc 
were few examples in history, Stalin concluded, w'hcn the 
ccHirage of one man had been so important to the future 
history of the world. 

In his reply Churchill toasted Marshal Stalin as “the 
mighty leader of a mighty country, which had taken the full 
sliock of the German war machine, had broken its back, and 
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had driven the tyrants from her soil.” He was certain that in 
peace no less than in war Stalin would continue to lead his 
f>eople from success to success. 

Stalin then rose and proposed the health of the President 
4)1 rhe United Stales. Even though his country was not di- 
I rectly imperiled in the war. President Roosevelt had been the 
I chief forger of instruments which had led to the mobiliza- 
I lion of the world against Hitler.” Lend-Lease, Stalin con- 
I finned, was one of the President’s most remarkable and vital 
achievements in the creation of the anti-Hitler combination. 
J Roosevelt, responding to the toast, said that the atmos- 
J phere at this dinner was that of a family, and these were the 
words he liked to use in describing the relations that existed 
^ between the three countries. The objective at Yalta was “to 
give every man, woman, and child on this earth the possi- 
^ hility of security and well-being.” 

: Sweetness, light, friendliness, mutual back-slapping—all 
5 [probably reflecting the potency of Russian vodka more than 
; u did the actual situation. There had been many signs during 
' the war that all was not well among the “friendly nations” 
and the “happy family” combined against the Axis. The 
; Western leaders were hopeful that something resembling the 
liberal Europe of the 1920’s would arise from the too-copious 
ashes. But they had not reckoned with the inflexible will of 
Stalin. To the Russian dictator the Western democracies in 
1945—even as in 1939—represented a threat to the Soviet 
! Union second only to that of Fascism. As Lenin’s disciple, 
Stalin was looking forward to the burial of the capitalistic 
world. Moreover, to Stalin the security of his country meant 
regaining the position of influence in Eastern Europe, in the 
Near Hast, and in the Far East that Russia had lost in her 
era of weakness at the opening of the twentieth century. 
Fhere were vacuums to be filled, and Stalin meant to extend 
his political influence in many areas, especially since there 
was not likely to he any serious opposition. 

Thus, at Yalta, there was a head-on clash between the 
Western statesmen dedicated to (he ideals of (he Atlantic 
( barter, and the Soviet dictator firmly convinced that the 
Soviet way of life w^ould not be secure as long as any major 
area of the world remained under an alieh form of govern¬ 
ment. 

Nevertheless, crucial decisions were made at Yalta: 

Future World Organization: It was agreed that a future 
world organization would be formed to maintain the peace 
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of the world and that a conference be called at San Francisco i 
on April 25, 1945, to prepare a charter based on the propos¬ 
als made at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The Occupation and Control oj Germany: There would 
be common policies and plans for enforcing the terms to be 
imposed on Nazi Geimaiiy. 'Fhere would be three separaU 
zones of occupation. Coordinated administration and core 
trol would be provided through a central Control Cornmis 
sion. France would be invited to take over a zone of occupa 
lion and to participate as a fourth member of the Contro; 
Commission. But Stalin made it clear that he expected tht 
Fourth Zone to be created out of territories assigned to Great 
Britain and the United States. 

There was a strong statement on the future Ueatment of 
Germany : 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism 
and Nazism and to ensure that Germany will m^vei again lx 
able to disturb the peace of the world. We are dctcrmii'ied to 
disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up fof 
all time the German General Staff that has repeatedly con 
trived the resurgence of German militarism; remove or de 
stroy all German military equipment; eliminate or control ah 
German industry that could be used for military production, 
bring all wiu* criminals to just and swift punishment and 
exact reparation in kind for the destruction wrought by the 
Germans; wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, organization.s, 
and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist influence: 
from public office and from the cultural and economic life 
of the German people; and take in harmony such other meas 
ures in Germany as may be necessary to the future peau 
and safety of the world. It is not our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany, but only when Nazism and militahsm 
have been extirpated will there be hope for a decent life foj 
Germans, and a place for them in the comity of nations. 

Agreement Concerning the Far Fast: The terms on which 
Russia would enter the war against Japan were made in se- ^ 
cret and without the knowledge of Chiang Kai-shek, who was 
directly concerned. The Big Three agreed that within two or 
three months after the surrender of Germany and the end of ; 
the war in F^urope, the Soviet Union would enter the war 
against Japan. ^ 

But the Russians imposed heavy conditions. The Chinese ' 
province of Outer Mongolia, which had had a sepaiate exist : 
ence as the Mongolian People’s Republic since the 1920’s, ^ 
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vould be granted permanent autonomy. The former rights of 
Uissia "Violated by the treacherous attack of Japan in 1904” 
would be restored, viz.: 

a. The southern part of Sakhalin as well as all the islands 
adiacent to it shall be returned to the Soviet Union. 

b. The commercial port of Dairen shall be international¬ 
ized, the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union in this port 
being safeguarded and the lease of Port Arthur as a naval 
base ot the U.S.S.R. restored. 

c. The Chinese Eastern Railroad and the South Man- 
vhurian Railroad which provides an outlet to Dairen shall be 
/oindy operated by the establishment of a joint Soviet- 
( hinese Company, it being understood that the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that 
China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria. 

Further, the Kurile Islands were to be handed over to the 
Noviet Union. It was understood that the agreements con- 
erning Outer Mongolia and the ports and railroads men- 
soneeJ would require the concurrence of Chiang Kai-shek, 
‘resident Roosevelt was to take measures to obtain this con- 
••HTcnce. 

l o make doubly sure of these terms: 


. . . the Heads of the Three Great Powers have agreed that 
ihese claims of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably ful- 
lillcd after Japan has been defeated. [And, finally,] for its 
part the Soviet Union expresses its readiness to conclude with 
I he National Government of China a pact of friendship and 
alliance between the U.S.S.R. and China in order to render 
assistance to China with its armed forces for the purpose of 
ilxtrating China from the Japanese yoke. 


f*ostwar Organization of Eastern Europe: As the war 
icarcd its end, Russia had already made important political 
. lins in Eastern E’lirope. The Allies operated on the principle 
bat until the war was over each great power would have the 
!ght to supervise the political life in those areas over which 
^ > armies had passed in subjugating the Axis, For the Soviet 
nion this meant all Eastern European territory north of 
ucece. Finland, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania had al- 
• ady signed armistice terms which gave the U.S.S.R, virtual 
♦oiiticoeconomic control of those nations. In Greece, Yugo- 
avia, and Albania, Communist guerrillas, encouraged by 
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the wSoviet Union, were in revolt against the governments-in- 
exilc. The Czechoslovak government-in-exiie had concluded 
a 20-ycar treaty of alliance with the Soviet Union in 1943. 
The Polish government in-exile, however, which had broken 
relations with Soviet Russia, still held out. In general, Stalin 
had an iron grip on Ivastern Europe. 

The Big Three at Yalta agreed that the eastern frontier ol 
Poland should follow the Curzon Line (originally drawn up 
by the Supreme Allied C'ommand in December 1919) with 
digressions, in some regions, of five to eight kilometers in 
favor of Poland, At the same time they recognized that Po 
land must receive substantial accession of territory in the 
north and west, meaning eastern Germany. Slalin agreeu 
that in both Poland and Yugoslavia the Communist regimes 
established under Soviet supervision would be broadened by 
including representatives from the governments-in-exilc. 

This Polish Provisional Government of National Unily 
shall be pledged to tfic holding of free and unfettered elec 
tions as soon as possible on the basis of universal siilfragt: 
and secret ballot. In these elections all democratic and anti- 
Nazi panics shall have the right to take part and to put for¬ 
ward candidates. 

Declaration of Liberated Europe: The Big Three agreed 
that the establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding 
of national economic life must be achieved by processes 
that would enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic 
institutions of their own. A statement of critical importance 
was included at this point: 

To foster the conditions in which the lilxirated peoples may 
exercist; these rights, the three governments will jointly assist 
the people in any European liberated state or former Axis 
satellite state in Europe where in their judgment conditions 
require {a) to establish conditions of internal peace; {h) to 
carry out emergency measures for the relief of distressed 
peoples; (c) to form interim governmental authorities broadly 
representative of all democratic elements in the population 
and pledged to the earliest possible establishment through 
free elections of governments responsive to the will of tin: 
people; and {d) to facilitate where necessary the holding oi 
such elections. 
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This was the famed Yalta Agreement, destined to be black¬ 
ened by the smoke of controversy. But at the time it wtis re¬ 
ceived with acclaim. As Robert E. Sherwood tells us; 

The mood of the American delegates, including Roosevelt 
and Hopkins, could be described as one of supreme exulta¬ 
tion as they left Yalta. They were confident that their British 
colleagues agreed with them that this had been the most 
encouraging conference of all. and the immediate response 
of the principal spokesmen for British and American public 
opinion added immeasurably to their sense of satisfaction 
with the job that had been done. 

Correspondent Raymond Ciram Swing was even more 
emphatic: “No more appropriate news could be conceived 
to celebrate the birthday of Abraham Lincoln."’ The Phila¬ 
delphia Record described the conference as ‘"the greatest 
I'nited Nations victory of the war.” The New York Herald 
Tribune commented that the conference “has produced 
another great proof of Allied unity, strength, and power of 
decision.’' 

After the war, however, there was a rising crescendo of 
criticism of Yalta as “another Munich” and “Stalin’s great¬ 
est victory.” Attacks came from all sides: 

Charge (1): At Yalta, President Roosevelt had been phys¬ 
ically and mentally unlit to make decisions of vital political 
importance. He was clinging to power with hands that were 
too weak to use it eflectively, with the result that Stalin out¬ 
witted him completely. “Among the symptoms of the Presi¬ 
dent's had health,” wrote William Henry C hamberlin, “were 
liability to severe debilitating colds, extreme haggardness 
of appearance, occasional blackouts of memory, and loss 
of capacity for mental concentration.” 

Charge (2): The Yalta Agreement with respect to Poland 
was a shameful capitulation to Stalin, the deathblow to 
Poland’s hopes for independence and a democratic form of 
government. It was directly against the spirit of the Atlantic 
Charter, which aimed to restore sovereignty to countries 
deprived of it by the war. Not only that, but the high- 
sounding generalizations of the “Declaration on Liberated 
Europe” had lost all significance. Even worse, the treatment 
ot Poland broke the hack of opposition to Communist rule 
in every country that had been overrun or was about to be 
overrun by the Soviet Union. 
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Char}^e (3): According to Patrick J, Hurley, the American 
ambassador to China at the time of Yalta, the Far Eastern 
decisions were “immoral and cowardly“ and played a major 
role in the final victor)^ of the Chinese Conmiunists over 
Chiang Kai-shek, “American diplomats,” he wrote, “sur¬ 
rendered the territorial integrity and the political independ¬ 
ence of China, surrendered the principles of the Atlantic 
Charter, and wrote the blueprint for the Communist con¬ 
quest of China in secret agreement at Yalta.” Like the agree¬ 
ment on Poland, it was a deal to the detriment of a weaker 
nation and without its consent. 

Ciiar^e (4): President Roosevelt was overeager in bis de¬ 
sire to o[)tain Stalin’s aid in the war against Japan. Both Gen¬ 
eral MacArthur and Admiral Niniitz., the two commanders 
directly concerned, were said to have told the President at 
Pearl Harbor in July 1944 that “Japan could he forced to 
accept our terms ol surrender by the use of sea and air 
powers without the invasion of the Japanese homeland.” 
I’he Soviet intervention was of no military benefit to the 
United States, since it look place only a few days belore 
Japan surrendered. 

( 'harge (5): Former Ambassador William C. Bullitt judged 
that “no more unnecessary, disgraceful, and potentially 
disastrous document has ever been signed by a President of 
the Unilcd Slates.” A British historian, C4iester Wilmot, 
concluded: “1'he real is.sue for the world and for the future is 
not what vStaiin would or could have taken, hut what he was 
given the right lo take. This agreement provided Stalin with 
a moral cloak for his aggressive dcsigas.” And G. F. Hudson 
placed the blame squarely u|>on President Roosevelt: “ Fhe 
main source of the tragedy of Yalta was an obsession in 
Roosevelt's mind with the idea of Big Three unity, combined 
with an increasing disregard of the rights of weaker nations. 

. . . In this trend of his thinking there W'as probably a sub¬ 
tle intoxication of personal power, for the international 
stage enabled him to gratify the latent appetite for autocracy 
which he could never indulge in the domestic politics of 
America.” 

In tl>cse attacks the critics held that many of the ills with 
which the world was afflicted in the postwar years were due 
to the various “surrendei's” to the Russians made by Roose¬ 
velt and Churchill af Yalta. 

But others hotly defended the Yalta agreement as the best 
thiit could be obtained under the circumstances, and do- 
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dared that far from being a '‘surrender” it was just the op¬ 
posite. They replied to the arguments, one by one: 

Reply (I): The complete records of the Conference, said 
(lie defenders, by no means substantiate the theory that Roo¬ 
sevelt was taken in because he was a “dying man.” In the 
words of Robert E. Sherwood: “Roosevelt appears to have 
heeo in full possession of all his faculties. Only at the end of 
seven days of long meetings, covering a wide range of ire* 
rnendous subjects., did he make a concession w'hich, in my 
belief, he would not have made if he had not been tired out 
and anxious to end the negotiations relative to Russia’s 
entry into the war with Japan.” 

Reply (2): On the issue of Poland, the defenders pointed 
out that the Soviet I'nion already exercised a tremendous 
inlluencc in Eastern Europe, and the fact that any agree¬ 
ment at all was reached on Poland constituted .1 victory. 
James F. Byrnes, a member of the American delegation at 
Yalta and soon to become Secretary of wStale, made a vital 
comment: “It w^as not a question of what we would let the 
Russians do, but w'hat we could the Russians to do.” This 
view^ was also expressed by C harles E. Bohlen, interpretcr 
and adviser to Roosevelt at the C onfercnce: “I have never 
been able to see afterw-ard that you could have done much 
more (hat would have been of benefit to Poland or the 
Polish people.” Furthermore, it was said, Stalin at Yalta 
agreed on free elections with secret ballot in Poland and 
elsewhere. If he had honorably carried out that part of 
the agreement, there would have been no difhculties later. 

Reply (3): On the Far Eastern decisions, many agreed 
that ii was a grievous error 10 promise the Soviet Union 
rights that belonged to the Nationalist government of ( hina. 
But other defenders insisted that nothing done at Yalta con¬ 
tributed to C'hiang Kai-shek's loss of power in China. The 
inability of the C'hinese Nationalist government to main¬ 
tain its control over China w'as due to the fact that Stalin did 
not honor the Sino-Soviet agreements. How could one Ibre- 
sce Stalin’s lack of honesty? 

Reply (4): To the charge that Soviet intervention against 
Japan was of no military benefit, the defenders explained 
that the perfection of the atomic bomb was still a remote 
possibility. Further, the Allies had not forgotten the setback 
in the Battle of the Bulge, nor had they yet crossed the 
Rhine. It was impossible to know how long the European 
War would last and how great the casualties would be. The 
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American Chiefs of Staff had warned Roosevelt that with¬ 
out the assistance of Russia the Uniu4 might lose a 
million men in the etiort to conquer in its home is¬ 

lands. 

Repiy (5).‘ The defenders insisted that Yalta was sticc^ss- 
fuJ as a prelude to the United Nations. Furthermore, the 
primary objective of Roosevelt and Churchill was to main¬ 
tain Russia as an clfcctive fighting ally, and in this they had 
succeeded. W. Averell Harriman, American ambassador to 
Russia, who wa^^ present at the talks, summarized the accom¬ 
plishments; “The one great thing accomplished by our con¬ 
stant efiorts during and since the war to reach a settlement 
with tiie Soviet Union is that we liavc firmly established our 
moral position before the world. Had these efforls not been 
made, rnajiy people of the free world would still be wonder¬ 
ing whetljcr v/e and not the Kremlin were to blame for the 
tensions that have developed. The fact that the Soviet Union 
did not live up to its undertakings made clear the duplicity 
and the aggressive designs of the Kremlin. This fact has 
provided the rallying point for the free world in their col¬ 
lective efidrt to build their defenses and to unite against 
aggression." 

And, finally, the defenders, while they agreed that it was 
an error to keep part of the agreement secret, maintained 
that nothing else could be done in view of Stalin's intran¬ 
sigence and the necessity for coming to terms with him. This 
was due in large part to fear in the matter of security. At 
Yalta, Stalin informed Roosevelt that he would start the 
movement of 25 Russian divisions across Siberia to the Far 
East but that the operation must be conducted in the utmost 
secrecy. Hence, it would be dangerous to inform the world 
of Russian intentions in the war against Japan. Roosevelt 
agreed to hold this portion of the agreement secret, but 
made it plain that after the Russian movement of troops had 
been completed, presumably within three or four months, 
he would send a reprevSentative to Chungking to inform 
Chiang Kai-shek, That hope, unfortunately, was not real¬ 
ized, since President Roosevelt died on April 12, 1945. 

Thus the argument rages around one of the most contro¬ 
versial events of the twentieth century. On the one side Yalta 
is violently denounced as a shameless sellout responsible for 
many of the world’s future ills. On the other, it is claimed 
that the Western Allies conceded nothing to Stalin that he 
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did not already have or could not have taken; moreover, 
hindsight is the easiest of all intellectual exercises. 

The Great Debate continues—on Yalta, as well as on 
Munich and Pearl Harbor. 


The Battle of Germany 

Adolf Hitler made two final radio speeches to the Ger- 
man people at the beginning and end of January 1945. Be¬ 
tween those two speeches were bracketed gigantic military 
actions from both east and west which culminated in the 
ilelcat of I he f bird Reich. 

In his New Year’s address, Hiller w'arncd that defeatists 
would he destroyed in the merciless struggle for existence. 
“'Fhc end of the war will not come before 1946 unless by a 
German victory, because (Termany will never capitulate.” 
And again came the now .stale tirades: “We know the demo¬ 
cratic statesmen, the Bolsheviks and Jews want to bring 
Germany to slavery, despoil her youth, and let millions 
starve. Because wc know the aims of our enemies and we 
know the fate that awaits us if wc lose this war, we arc fight¬ 
ing for our Fatherland, for survival of the German people, 
for our culture, and for our prosperity.” 

In his second address (January 20, 1945), designed to 
commemorate the start of the thirteenth year of his rule, 
Hiller called upon an unusual source—for him—for help: 
‘'Almighty God will not abandon the man who throughout 
life wanted nothing but to preserve his people from a fate 
they did not deserve.” Then from pious humility to threats: 
“J expect every German to do his duty to the last. 1 expect 
from all women and girls that they will support this war 
with utmast fanaticism. Whoever stabs us in the back will 
die an ignominious death.” 

Between these two messages the Nazi cause went from 
critical to hopeless. 

Allied and Soviet armies, 10,0(X),()()0 strong, moved 
against the Cierman troops from both cast and west. They 
began a series of mighty offensives that literally pulverized 
the Third Reich. The Fuehrer was being beaten with two 
of his own strategies—lightning warfare and divide-encircle- 
annihilate. P’ortress Germany shrank even more rapidly than 
Fortress Europe. 

In one of the greatest military comebacks in history the 
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Russians had marched more than a thousand miles west¬ 
ward from Stalingrad. By January 1945 they had three gi¬ 
gantic spearheads slashing onto (ierman soil and headed for 
Berlin. The Red armies were moving into Czechoslovakia, 
culling olf East Prussia, and trampling the war industries of 
Silesia. By February 1945 they were sweeping from East 
Prussia to the lower Vistula, and from the upper'Vistula to 
the Oder. By March 1945 Marshal Cieorgi Zhukov had taken 
Konigsberg on his right wing and Breslau on his left, there¬ 
by securing his Banks for the final drive on Berlin. General 
Hasso von Manteufiel wrote later: 

On January 12-13 11945], the Russians opened their great 
otiensive from the Baranov Bridgehead. Its effects were felt 
on the Western Front at once. I he transfer of forces east¬ 
ward now took place with all speed. . . . i he eOect that this 
massive withdrawal of troops and equipment had upon our 
chronic and critical fuel shortage can well be irnaginied. . . . 
Tile exhausted condition of our troops had been underesti¬ 
mated at vSiipremc Headquarters. . . . Keplaccincnts received 
in January were inadequate both in quality and quantity. . . . 
rhe armament indn.stry in Germany was crumbling beneath 
the growing weight of (he .Allied bombing raids. I he soldiers 
on the Western Front lo.st their faith in ultimate victory. 

It was a correct appraisal. There was no letup day or 
night for the Germans. As in rhe final months of World War 
I, they once again threw striplings in their teens, older men, 
and the physically deficient into the battle lines. Refugees 
streaming west from Bast Prussia clogged the roads. In Ber¬ 
lin, where the people had little or nothing to eat, there was 
increased rioting. 

The situation in the West was equally gloomy for the (ier- 
mans. Deployed along Germany's western frontier in a series 
of concentrated strong points were huge Allied armies 
poised for invasion. They were like a long, running fuse 
which, when touched off, would send a series of explosive 
offensives hurtling across German soil. 

“Fev/ stafit und treu,'' ran the German song, ''die Wacht 
am Rheiny True to legend, the mighty western moat of 
Germany would be held and the invaders driven back. But 
once again German hopes were to be exploded by Allied 
speed and skill. 

The Allied Supreme Command planned three coordinated 
campaigns to reach the Rhine. In the north the Canadian 
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Firsts the British Second, and the IJ.S. Ninth Armies, 
grouped under the command of Field Marshal Beraaid L. 
Montgomery, were primed for two operations. In Opera¬ 
tion Veritable, the Canadian First and the British Second, 
astride the lower Rhine in Holland, were to strike south¬ 
eastward between the Maas and Rhine Rivers, to the general 
line of Xanleu-Geldcrn, 

Directly below them the U.S. Ninth Army, in Operation 
Grenade, was to hit northeast tow'ard the Rhine with its 
right Hank on llic line .1 iilich^Nciiss. llie two forces—British- 
Canadian and American—were to squeeze the Germans 
between them in the triangle formed by the Maas and the 
Rl)ine and clear the west bank of the Rhine facing the Ruhr. 

hi the center, the IJ.vS. t welfth Army Group, coasisting 
of the First and 'Miird Armies, both under General Omar 
N. Bradley, wiis assigned to Operation Lumberjack. It was 
to move north of the Moselle between Cologne, Bonn, and 
Coblenz, and clear that area. 

In the south, the Sixth Army Group, made up of the IJ.S. 
Seventh and French First Armies, under Lieutenant General 
.lacob L. Dcveis, was assigned to Operation Undertone. It 
would converge sou(h of the Moselle, close in on the Rhine 
south of Mainz down toward Freiburg, and join the soulh- 
ero flank of the U.S. Third Army south of Coblenz. 

Together, these offensives would dear the enlire west 
bank of tlie Rhine. The details were carried out so beauti¬ 
fully that a mere recital of the plan almost tells what did 
actually happen. MTth the defeat of (heir Ardennes olTensive, 
the Germans wa‘rc no longer able to lorestall an Allied break¬ 
through to the Rhine. 

In early February 1945 (he w'cather was .still v/ith the 
Germans. The thaw had melted the thick snows, turning 
rivers into (orients and fields into lakes. Nevertheless, on 
February 8, 1945, the Canadian First and tlie British Second 
Armies at the northern extremity of the Allied lines jumped 
off on Oi^cration Veritable. Following very strong air prepa¬ 
ration, the offensive wtis launclied southeast of Nijmegen. 
It turned out to be one of the bloodiest battles of the w^ar. 
Nasty weather prevented a swdft armored punch—the at¬ 
tacks for a time became bogged down in a quagmire of 
flooded and muddy ground. But the Germans were steadily 
poshed back. By February 21, 1945, the Canadians and 
Briii.sh were at the Rhine, The Germans blew up the bridges 
and retreated across the river. 
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At this time, in the latter weeks of February 1945, the 
Allies mobilized all their strength in the air—the U.S. 
Twelfth and Fifteenth Air Forces in Italy, the U.S. Eighth 
and Ninth Air Forces on the Western front, and the full 
strength ot the Royal Air Force—for an all-out assault on 
German communications. On tw^o days, February 22 and 
23, 1945, more than 16,000 sorties were flown and 20,000 
tons of bombs dropped. The shattered Luftwaffe could not 
stop it. All Germany was open to massive and appalling 
devastation. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Ninth Army, on the southern wing 
of the north flank, was poised on the Roer River, where the 
Germans clung desperately to the two dams that controlled 
the waters of the river. To meet the American attack, the Ger-: 
mans, on February 7, 1945, blew up the lloodgates of tlW 
Schw'ammanuel dam, preventing the use of assault floating 
bridges on the Roer and Ihxrding large areas in and near 
Duren and Jiilich. Soon the Roer was flooded four feet 
higher than its normal level. The Americans waited two 
weeks until the water fell and then crossed the Roer in as¬ 
sault boats. By March 13, all the northern length of the 
west bank of the Rhine was in Allied hands. 

It was the same story in the center. Here Germany’s river 
barriers also began to collapse. The U.S. Purst and Tliird 
Armies in Operation Lumberjack stormed ahead in simul¬ 
taneous strikes. The U.S. First Army took Cologne on March 
7, 1945, after a severe bombardment by planes and artillery. 
The Germans retreated across the Hohenzollern bridge 
spanning the Rhine, and then blew it up. 

At the same time, the U.S! Third Army reached the Rhine 
near Coblenz. General Patton’s 4th Armored Division raced 
65 miles in 58 hours. The U.S. First Army now turned south 
to join up with the Third Army. 

The Bridge at Remagen 

On March 7, 1945, came one of those incredible strokes of 
fortune, one of the luckiest breaks in military annals. 

Neither the Allied nor the German High Commands ex¬ 
pected an easy crossing of the treacherous waters of the 
Rhine. No one had successfully crossed that river in war 
since Napoleon in 1 805. The Rhine barrier was strongest 
at its center, at which steep mountains rise from the east 
bank of the river and from which the Germans could mount 
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a murderous defense. Nevertheless, Eisenhower had primed 
all his units to seize any chance to cross the river. 

On that fateful dciy Sergeant Alexander A, Drabik, a 
butcher from Holland, Ohio, serving in the U.S. 9th Ar¬ 
mored Division, led his platoon through a metal screen of 
enemy fire to his objective, the town of Remagen, between 
Bonn and 0)blenz. He and his men were ordered to take and 
hold defensive positions while the troops to the north w^ould 
mass their power for an assault crossing of the river. 

One after another the bridges up and down the Rhine had 
been demolished by the retreating Germans, Captain Willi 
Bratge, a German officer, w^as ordered to blow up the Luden- 
dorfl bridge across the Rhine at Remagen at precisely 4 p,m. 
At 3:30 r\M. a preliminary charge went off, blowing a crater 
in the w^cstern flooring of the span. But the charge was weak 
and the bridge remained intact. 

At exactly 3:50 p.m. Drabik and his platoon reached the 
western end of the bridge. Without pausing they stalled in 
a catlike line through a hail of bullets to cross over. Just then 
the second preliminary explosion, which came as the Ameri¬ 
cans were surging across, knocked out one of the principal 
supports. But, strangely, the main charge of 500 pounds of 
T.N.T. failed to go off. (I..ater it was believed that an acci¬ 
dental hit from an American tank had broken the wrist- 
thick cable connected to the exploding charge.) 

The 34-year-old sergeant told the story: ‘‘We ran down 
the middle of the bridge, shouting as we went, 1 didn’t stop 
because I knew if we kept moving they couldn’t hit me. My 
men were in squad column and not one of them was hit. We 
took cover in some bomb craters. Then we just sat and waited 
for the others to come. That’s the way it was.” 

That’s the way it was, indeed! By 4 p,m. more than a hun¬ 
dred men were across the span. American combat engineers 
sped to the bridge. Working quickly and efficiently, they 
restored the heavy planking and supporting beams to enable 
trucks, tanks, and trains to cross. Within 24 hours, more than 
8,000 troops were across the Rhine, Simultaneously, two 
more temporary bridges were constructed near by, a pon¬ 
toon bridge in 29i hours and a floating Treadway bridge in 
39i hours. 

The Germans stiuck back furiously. The Luftwaffe sent 
21 of its new jet dive bombers to attack all three spans. All 
but five of the planes crashed or were shot down. Eleven V-2 
rockets exploded harmlessly near the three bridges. 
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The daring Rernagen feat came nine years to the day after 
German troops had moved into the demilitarized Rhineland 
zone created by the Treaty of Versailles. It was one of those 
rare and fleeting opportunities which occur occasionally in 
combat and which, if grasped, has incalculable results. Ger¬ 
many was opened as if by a surgeon’s scalpel. 

“This was one of my happy moments of the war,” said 
General Eisenhower. “This was completely unforseen. We 
were across the Rhine, on a permanent bridge; the tradi¬ 
tional defensive barrier to the heart of Germany was 
pierced.” 

“While the bridge lasted,” commented Lieutenant Generiii 
Walter Bedell Smith, “it was worth its weight in gold.” 

To General George C. Marshall, Rernagen was a wind¬ 
fall that had been hoped for but not expected. “The prompt 
seizure and exploit of the crossing demonstrated American 
initiative and adaptability at its best, from the daring action 
of the platoon leader to the Army commander who quickly 
redirected all his moving columns in a demonstration of 
brilliant staff management. . . . The bridgehead proved 
a serious threat to the heart of Germany ... a springboard 
for the final offensive to come.” 

The German military, caught off bakmce, was appalled by 
the Rernagen disaster. Hitler later admitted that the Nor¬ 
mandy beachhead and the Rernagen bridgehead bad sealed 
the fate of Germciny. The four officers considered most 
responsible for the fiasco were brought before a drumhead 
court-martial and shot. Tlie German C'aptain Bratke to 
whom the faulty demolition wires were attributed, acci¬ 
dently survived because he was captured by the Americans. 

Hitler, in his now daily bout of fury, removed Field Mar¬ 
shal Gerd von Rundstedt, commander in chief of the Ger¬ 
man armies in the West, and ordered Field Marshal Albert 
Kesselring from Italy to replace him. 

After the war Hermann Goering said: “The capture of 
the Rernagen bridge made a long Rhine defense impossible 
and upset our entire defense scheme along the river. We 
had to rush reserves to the Rernagen bridgehead, as a result 
of which the Rhine was badly protected between Mainz 
and Mannheim.” 

Ten days after the capture of the Rernagen bridge, its 
center span, repeatedly attacked by German planes and by 
long-range artillery shells, collapsed. Twenty-seven Ameri¬ 
can engineers died, 63 were wounded in the wreckage. But 
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the Americans already had several divisions across the 
bridge, and in another two weeks the bridgehead was ex¬ 
panded to a depth of eight miles and a length of 25 miles. 

llien came another sensational move which left the in¬ 
credulous Ciennans popeyed with awe. In a matter of days 
American engineers, 75,000 of them, built 62 bridges, in¬ 
cluding 46 pontoon, 11 fixed highway, and 5 railway 
bridges, across the river. The new Hoating rreadways, easy 
lo install, were capable of sustaining heavy military loads. 
One of these spans, 330 yards long, was set up in the record 
time of U) hours and 11 minutes. 

Using the Rcniagen bridgehead as a fulcrum, seven ar¬ 
mies, interspersed from north lo south along the entire 
length of the river, surged simultaneously across the river. 
The troops went over in every conceivable way—on Tread¬ 
way spans, Bailey bridges, pontoons. The Navy joined in 
the act, supplying land craft. Sea Mules, and DUKW’s for 
this coordinated onslaught. It also supplied some American 
seamen with ammunition for tall stories about naval com¬ 
bat experience in the midst of the European continent. 

By March 25, 1945, all seven armies were across the 
Rhine with the greatest concentration of tanks ever assem¬ 
bled, ready to join the airborne troops already dropped be¬ 
hind the German lines. To meet them the Germans had some 
70 understrength and demoralized divisions. 


Springing the Ruhr Trap 

After clearing the Saar and Palatinate and crossing the 
Rhine barrier, the Allies turned to the encirclement and re¬ 
duction of the Ruhr. Here was the industrial heart of Ger¬ 
many—the huge blast furnaces of the Krupp works in Essen, 
the Thyssen factories at Muhiheim, and a host of lesser but 
key industrial cities—Dortmund, Duisburg, Wuppertal, 
Ruhrort, Hagen, Solingen, Wesel, Hamm, and Lippstadt. 
Without steel and guns from the Ruhr, Hitler’s legioas would 
be paralyzed. 

The air bombardment to isolate the Ruhr from the rest of 
Germany had already begun. During the third week of 
March 1945 at least 42,000 sorties were flown over the area, 
hitting the 18 major railroad bridges and viaducts, reducing 
many of the mighty blast furnaces to ruins, and cratering 
every airfield. 

Hitler again elected to stand and fight. He ordered that 
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the Ruhr be made into another “fortress.” Again came the 
Fuehrer's automatic reaction—whenever his troops were 
being soundly thrashed, he immediately chose to name them 
a Ibrtress, as if word-magic could change the nature of 
things. To defend the Ruhr he sent into action all the elderly 
men he could find and the ulcer brigades of the physically 
unfit. 

Again the Allied strategy was the classic double envelop¬ 
ment, this time executed in brilliant fashion. On March 24, 
1945, Lieutenant General William H. Simpson’s IJ.S. Ninth 
Army struck in an arc on the northern rim of the Ruhr 
above Essen and Dortmund and headed for Lippstadt. The 
Germans resisted savagely. Simultaneously, Lieutenant Cien- 
eral Courtney H. Hodges’ U.S. First Army, advancing from 
the Remagen area, swung around the eastern Hank of the 
Ruhr. 

On March 3, 1945, Eisenhower issued another procla¬ 
mation to the German troops and people urging the former 
to surrender and the latter to begin planting crops. Their 
situation, he pointed out, was hopeless, and further resis¬ 
tance would only add to their misery. “My purpose,” Eisen¬ 
hower wrote later, “was to bring the whole bloody business 
to an end. But the hold of Hitler and his associates was still 
so strong and was so effectively applied elsewhere, through 
the medium of the Gestapo and S.S., that the nation con¬ 
tinued to light.'’ 

The next day, April 1, 1945, the two great wings of the 
U.S. Ninth and First Armies effected a juncture at Lippstadt, 
near Paderborn, thus enveloping the Ruhr. Field Marshal 
Walther Model’s troops were now trapped inside a circle 
some 80 miles in diameter. During the next two weeks, from 
April 2-18, the great industrial area of the Ruhr was split 
into two parts and its defenders were systematically anni¬ 
hilated. More than 400,000 Germans fell into Allied hands. 

On April 21, 1945, in a wo<^d near Duisburg, Model, de¬ 
pressed by his inability to carry out the Fuehrers orders, 
committed suicide. It was a prologue for the coming Gotter- 
ddmmerun^, the tw'ilight of the gods. 

into the Herziand 

It was senseless to prolong (he struggle. The Allied armies 
were racing at will through the collapsing Third Reich, 
cracked and buckled at the seams. Twenty-one German 
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divisions had been cut to ribbons. But from Hitler came an 
order to his surrounded troops in the Ruhr to attack the 
Allies in the rear! 

While the Ruhr trap was being sprung, IJcutenant Gen^ 
eral Jacob L. Devers* Sixth Army Group, at the southern 
flaiik, pushed eastward into Germany. The U.S. Seventh 
Army captured Mannheim on March 29, 1945, continued 
on to Wurzburg and Schweinfurt, encircled and took Nur~ 
emburg, shrine of Nazism (April 20), aiul captured Munich 
(April 30). The French First Army swung south (o storm 
Karlsruhe (April 9), Stuttgmi (April 21), and the next day 
reached the Swiss border. Soon the French troops captured 
Friedrichshafen and crOvSsed the Austrian border (April 30). 

In the center, too, Bradley's Twelfth Army Group drove 
eastward. After encircling the Ruhr, the U.S. Ninth and 
First Armies turned east, taking Kassel (April 4) and Han¬ 
over (April 10). By April 15, the U.S. First Army was at 
the Mulde River south of Dessau and within another week 
captured Halle and Leipzig. The 2nd Armored Division of 
the Ninth Army shot forward 50 miles in a single day's 
thrust, and by April 15 had a bridgehead over the EIlx) near 
Magdeburg, 

Among the fastest of all was Patton’s TTird Army. Mov¬ 
ing with lightning speed over Hitler’s superhighways, his 
tanks crossed the Salle River near Jena while other units 
headed south, capturing Bayreuth and closing in on Chem¬ 
nitz, advanced to the Harz mountains, and reached the 
Czechoslovakian frontier ( April 23). 

One after another, German towns and cities toppled un¬ 
der the impact of Patton's drive. The teamwork was remark¬ 
able: The fast-moving tanks and infantry depended on the 
engineers to clear mine fields and road blocks ahead of 
them; the aiiillcry kept the way open with a blanket of pro¬ 
tective fire; the ordnance units replaced or repaired the hard- 
driving tanks; the signalmen maintained the lines of com¬ 
munication; the air arm worked in close coordination with 
the ground troops. Despite rigid training and long combat 
experience, German troops could not withstand Patton's 
steel spearhead. 

In the north Montgomery’s Twenty-first Army Group 
stormed into Holland and the German coastal area. The 
Canadian First Army swung in a wide arc into Holland, tak¬ 
ing Ijsselmeer near Amsterdam (April 18, 1945). The Brit¬ 
ish Second Army reached Bremen on April 8, only to meet 
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fierce German resistance. One part of the army turned north 
toward Denmark, while another occupied Liibeck (May 2), 
a day before the Germans began negotiations for surrender. 

All along the great front the Allied armies now began to 
halt roughly along the line agreed upon with the Russians 
at Yalta. German troops were surrendering so fast that they 
overnowed the prison cages. Tens of thousands stampeded 
to surrender to the Western Allies instead of the dreaded 
Russians. Some, preferring death to captivity, ended their 
lives with poison, a rope, or a gun. 

By accident Palloirs troops discovered a Nazi hoard in 
the lower levels of a salt mine. This treasure trove, worth 
about $250,000,000, included gold bars, minted gold, silver 
and gold plate looted from private homes throughout Eu¬ 
rope, and precious oil paintings. Here was eloquent testi¬ 
mony to the porcine nature of Nazi barbarism. 

The Road to Warsaw 

The year 1944 had been a busy one for the ceremonial can¬ 
non of Moscow. The year of Allied invasion in the West, it 
also saw breathtaking Ru.ssian gains on the Eastern front. 
In Churchiirs words the Russians “were tearing the guts out 
of the German army,” 

Blow after blow descended upon the Wehtmacht, in the 
north, in the center, and in the south, as the Red steamroller 
ground westward far beyond the Soviet frontier of 1939. 
Hitler was in desperate straits. By this time Russian man¬ 
power was overwhelming—some 5,000,000 men in 300 di¬ 
visions were in the field against 2,000,000 German and 
Axis troops in 200 divisions. 

The Germans were hit by a series of ten blows: 

Blow No. /, Leningrad: in the Leningrad and Novgorod 
sector in the north the Ciermans had set up “permanent de¬ 
fenses,” including pillboxes, booby traps, and mine fields. 
Hitler’s order was to stand fast, especially since retreat 
would have meant the isolation of his Finnish ally. In Janu¬ 
ary 1944 the Russians struck at Hitler’s 30 divisions with a 
tremendous artillery barrage, smashing the German defense 
to smithereens and rattling the Fuehrer's teeth. By tlie end of 
the month the Reds were headed for the Baltic. 

Blow No. 2, Western Ukraine: In the Western Ukraine, 
southeast of Kiev, between the upper Dnieper bend and the 
Bug, the Germans held a front of some 50 miles. In early 
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Febmary 1944, Russian tankmen attacked in this area, 
pushing ahead in a series of sweeping arcs which they called 
‘Soviet rat traps.” The Germans were pushed all the way 
back to the Dniester River, from which they had started 
in 1940 

In a thousand days Hitler’s legions had made the round 
trip all the way to Stalingrad and the Volga and back to their 
starting point. 

Blow No.7 he Crimea: To keep the enemy off balance, 
the Russians shifted from one front to another. In April 
and May 1944 came a gigantic olTcnsive in the south, vSevas- 
topol, the largest Black Sea port and Russia’s (ubraltar, was 
still in German hands, though defended mostly by Ruma¬ 
nians. On May 9 an irresistible Red force stormed the city, 
threw out the enemy, and overran the entire Crimean penin¬ 
sula within a few days. All South Russia was now redeemed. 

Blow No. 4, f inland: In June 1944 the weight of the as¬ 
sault w^as shifted once more to the far north, llie old Man- 
nerheim Line was breached and the Russians stormed into 
Viipuri on June 30. The Finns were thoroughly beaten this 
time. 

Blow No. .5, White Russia: Directly to the west of Smo- 
lensk the Cjermans had established what they called the 
Fatherland Line, running southward on the central front 
from Vitebsk to Orsha to Mogilev to Bobruisk. Here, in 
June and July 1944 the Russians struck a solar-plexus blow, 
the impact of which carried them westward within a week 
across the Beresina toward the Minsk area. Within a short 
time they were at the Niemen River in both Poland and 
Lithuania and were threatening the borders of East Prussia. 

Blow No. 6, Poland: In July and August 1944 the Russians 
captured Lw6w in Galicia and sent one spearhead at ancient 
Krakow while another crossed the Vistula and headed for 
the outskirts of Warsaw. At the same time, other Red forces 
reached the C^arpathians in the south. 

Blow No. 7, Rumania and Bulgaria: In August 1944 the 
Russians crossed the Dniester and opened a terrific offensive 
against Hitler’s ally, Rumania. In a major battle near Kishi¬ 
nev, the Ciermans lost 12 divisions, the Rumanians virtually 
their entire army. With her armed forces out of commission, 
Rumania hastened to quit the war, signed an armistice 
ceding Bessarabia and Bukovina to the IJ.S.S.R., and agreed 
to pay some $300,GOO,000 in reparations within six years. 

The elimination of Rumania opened the way into Bui- 
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garia, which had never been a full-fledged belligerent and 
which had not even declared war on the Soviet Union. In 
August 1944, Bulgarian plenipotentiaries secretly met Allied 
agents in C.'airo, and early the next month Bulgaria installed 
a pro-Allied cabinet. As Soviet forces poured into the coisn- 
try, Bulgaria declared wiir on Ciermany (October 8) and 
hastened to sign an armistice at Moscow on October 28. 

Blow No. H, The Baltic: To clear the northern flank tor a 
drive on Warsaw and Berlin, the Russians swept through 
the Finnish and Baltic areas. In September 1944 the defeated 
Finns signed an annistice, by whicli their boundaries were 
set much the same as at the end of the Russo-Finnish War 
of 1940, except that the U.S.S.R. got the Petsamo district. 
The Germans in the Baltic states were trapped and de¬ 
stroyed, Tartu in Estonia fell (August 25), 7'allinn in IV 
tonia (September 22), and Riga in l,atvia (October 10), 

Blow No. 9, Hunitary and Yugoslavia: Next to feci the 
weight of the Russian bear was Hungary, Hitler’s last ally 
in Europe. In October 1944 Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Hun¬ 
gary’s regent, denounced the Germans for violating Hun¬ 
garian sovereignty and hinted that he would sue for an armi¬ 
stice with the Russians. He was promptly deposed in lavor 
of a pro-Fascist regime. But in November and Decern her 
the invading Russians w^ere greeted wildly as liberators 
from Hitlerism. The fkingarians signed an armistice on 
January 20, 1945. 

Meanwhile, Yugoslav Partisans were gnawing away at 
the German lines in a furious guerrilla campaign, rito's 
tough army pushed north to join the Russian columns com¬ 
ing in from the east. On October 20, 1944, Belgrade, (he 
capital of Yugoslavia, and Dubrovnik were liberated by the 
Russians and Yugoslavs. 

Blow No. lOy Boland: The Russian onslaught against the 
citadel of Warsaw carried through (he last half of the year 
1944, At the end of July, Marshal Konstantin Rokossovsky, 
commanding one of the Ru.s.sian central armies, approached 
Warsaw, aiming to cross the Vistula and seize the Polish 
capital before his Western Allies might get across the Rhine. 
Meantime, inside Warsaw, the Polish General Tadeusz Bor- 
Komorowski, the famed General Bor, commander in chief 
of the underground Polish Home Army, responding to urg¬ 
ing from the Moscow radio, began to fight in the open. The 
Poles quickly captured several districts of the city. But 
Rokossovsky suddenly brought bis forces to a halt outside 
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Warsaw, whereupon the Germam inside the capital turned 
viciously on the patriots. 

It was a fantastically brutal massacre: 'Fhe Germans, 
using heavy artillery and tanks, annihilated a quarter of a 
million Poles and destroyed great areas of Warsaw. For 60 
days the Partisans held out, fighting desperately in the 
streets, cellars, and sewers, only to be obliterated by the 
i n t u r ia ted G ermans. 

Many believed that this tragic Warsaw episode was de« 
liberately instigated by the Russians. It was said that the 
Russian High Ckmimand delayed the Soviet entry into War¬ 
saw until the large Polish underground, loyal to the exiled 
Polish regime in London, had been destroyed. Moreover, it 
was charged that the Soviet High Command had refused 
the Western Allies the use of airfields behind Russian lines 
for an air shuttle-service to help the Partisans. 

The RUvSsitms countered by accusing the Polish under¬ 
ground of acting too s(x>n, which might have allowed large 
amounts of supplies to fail into German hands. 

Timing their move to coincide with the Allied counter¬ 
attacks in the West, the Germans during January 1945 
counterattacked at Warsaw and Budapest, almost destroy¬ 
ing both cities. But Russian armies under Zhukov, Rokos- 
sovsky, and Konev absorbed the impact and struck back with 
inesistible force on a line running all the way from East 
Pnissia in the north down through Warsaw and Budapest, 
As in the West, the Germans clung desperately to the sea¬ 
ports, but Memel fell on January 27, 1945. Lithuania was 
now completely freed of Germans. 

By early February 1945 the Russians were at Frankfort- 
on-Oder. At this point they decided not to strike directly 
at Berlin. They had left behind many pockets of German re¬ 
sistance in their rapid advance across Poland, and they 
wanted no Sta!ingrad-in-reverse. Instead, they began a gi¬ 
gantic encircling movement beaded toward Konigsberg in 
the north and Vienna in the south. 

Budapest fell (February 13), Konigsberg (April 9), and 
Vienna (April 13, 1945), "Fhe way to Berlin was open. 


Americans and Russians Meet at Torgau, April 25, 1945 

Fortress Germany was now caught in a giant nutcracker 
from both east and west. 

American and Russian forces met on April 25* 1945, at 
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Torgau on the Elbe, about 75 miles south of Berlin, Patrols 
of the 69th Division of the U.S. Fifth Corps greeted ele¬ 
ments of the Russian 58th Guards Division commanded by 
Marshal Ivan Konev. 

The next day, while columns of dejected German troops 
marched west wind to escape Russian vengeance, Americans 
and Russians staged a riotous celebration, “it was like the 
finale of a circus,” said one eyewitness. The men saluted one 
another regardless of rank, drank toasts in liberated Ger¬ 
man champagne and cognac, whooped, yelled, slapped 
backs. 

“foday,” said a Russian major in a formal speech ot 
welcome, “is the happiest day in all our lives. The most dif¬ 
ficult for us were those days when the Germans were at 
Stalingrad. Now w^e meet one another and this is the end of 
our enemy. Long live your great leader! Long live our great 
leader!” Then came hours of singing, eating, drinking, and 
dancing. 

Moscow hailed the Torgau meeting with 24 salvos from 
324 guns. Happy crowds celebrated in Times Square in New 
York. 

Ihe end was near. The two great Allied armies, West and 
East, now faced one another across several hundred miles 
of the Elbe and Mulde Rivers. But there was no letup. 

The situation on May 6, 1945, immediately preceding the 
German surrender, as shown on a military map in The New 
York Times: British troops entering Copenhagen. In 'Hie 
Netherlands clashes between Nazis and patriots reported. 
Soviet forces capture the islands of Usedom and Wollin and 
the port of Sw4nemunde. German forces west of Berlin are 
being reduced by the Russians. Russians also attacking south 
of Moravska Ostrava, and east of Bruenn are pinching off 
the end of the Czechoslovak pocket. The American Third 
Army cutting into the Czechoslovak pocket, taking Ix)hm 
and St. Brunst, and are driving five miles across the border 
east of Regen. Patton has taken Linz and pushes on to Ried. 
In western Austria and southwestern Germany, the U.S. 
Seventh and the French First Armies are accepting the sur¬ 
render of German Army Group G. 

On April 16, 1945, preceding the Allied and Russian 
juncture, Hitler had issued a General Order dividing Ger¬ 
many into two defense areas. He would remain in Berlin 
and command the North Defense Area. Heinrich Himmler, 
S.S. chief and minister of the interior, would take charge 
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of the South Defense Area, the “National Redoubt” in the 
Bavarian uplands, a mountainous district where a last-ditch 
stand would be made. 

But the phony quality of Nazism persisted even in its last 
days. The National Redoubt turned out to be another gigan¬ 
tic hoax. Far from battling to the death, Himmler tried to 
save his own hide by seeking peace negotiations with the 
Allies. 



chapter 22 

Finis Germaniae: Victory in the West 


The lesson taught hy the !914-19IS war was repeated 
a quarter of a century later: Germany is not in a 
position to fipht and win a war on more than one 
front. Todayj, God he praised, we have learned 
more than that. We have understood profounder 
truths. The German people is now sincerely an.xious 
for a deep and final reconciliation with its former 
enemies. We have one fundamentally held belief, 
which is (hat n'f must never cross swords 
with our neighbors apain. 

-Lteotcnunl Gcncrai Siegfried Westphal, chief of staif 
lo Coinmander in Chief West (1944-1945), 1956 


Hitler's Inferno 

BuchenwaJd. Bergeii-Belsen, Dachau. Lublin-Maidanek. 
Auschwitz. Crotha. Erla. Nordhausen. OhrdrulT. laicken- 
walde. Ganow. Ohemsel. These were some of the worst Nazi 
concentration camps—names written in blood on the dark¬ 
est pages of the chronicles of civilization. 

Rumors of unspeakable horrors in Nazi death camps had 
leaked out of Germany before the end of the war. But few 
people believed them. Many remembered the exaggerated 
Allied propaganda of World War J—the bizarre tales of 
Ciermans cutting off the arms and legs of victims and boil¬ 
ing infants in hot oil to make grease for the Kaiser's war 
machine. They would not be fooled again. 

And then came the ghastly, scarcely believable facts of 
Nazi bestiality to send waves of indignation throughout the 
world. This time it was no war propaganda, but diaboli¬ 
cal atrocity irrefutably substantiated by camera and pen. 
Ciradually, it dciwned upon an appalled humanity that Hit¬ 
ler and the Nazis had deliberately begun and systematically 
carried out a vast program of biological warfare against 
civilians and prisoners of war, the most terrible human 
slaughter in history, it was incredible but incontrovertible, 
rhe idea was to weaken the so-called “inferior’’ and “cul¬ 
ture-destroying” peoples of Europe as catalogued by Hitler 
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—Jews, Poles, Czechs, Frenchmen, and Russians—so that 
the way would be eased for domination by the “pure-blooded 
A ry a o -N ordic stock. “ 

More than 10,()()0,0()0 human beings were killed in Nazi 
extermination factories to achieve this end. The Jews of 
Europe bore the brunt of a merciless campaign. Of the 
9,600,000 Jews living in Nazi-controlled Europe, at least 
5,700,000 disappeared, most of them put to death in gas 
chambers, lliere was ghastly variety in method—gassing, 
shooting, hanging, starvation, branding with hot irons, dis¬ 
emboweling, burying alive, injections of poison, “experi¬ 
mental'’ surgery, freezing in water. 

The whole story was revealed as the Allied armies, plung¬ 
ing swiftly into the interior of Germany, liberated one death 
camp after another. Battle-hardened veterans, inured to the 
sight and smell of death, were sickened by what they .saw in 
these pestholes. They could scarcely believe their eyes. But 
there was the evidence—rows of incinerators, gas chambers 
camoullagcd as sliowcr rooms, thousands of bodies piled 
up like logs, others cast into pits and trenches. And stagger¬ 
ing out to meet them were the walking skeletons—human 
beings whose bodies were .stripped of tiesh, their eyes star¬ 
ing in disbelief, their voices hollow, their minds crippled by 
starvation and disease. Strong men wept in the presence of 
this miserable army of unfortunates. 

General Eisenhower, who saw his first horror-camp near 
the town of Gotha, recorded that he had “never at any other 
time experienced an equal sense of shock.” He visited every 
corner of the camp so that he could testify at first hand “in 
case there ever grew up at home the belief or assumption 
that ‘the stories of Nazi brutality were just propaganda.’ ” 
That evening he sent messages to both Washington and 1 .on- 
don, urging the two governments to assign instantly to Ger¬ 
many a group of newspaper editors and legislators to sec the 
indisputable evidence. He wanted no room for “cynical 
doubt.” 

The enormity of the crimes was later attested in the Nur¬ 
emberg indictments: 

Iletn: There were mass shootings to the accompaniment 
of music played by interned prisoners. 

Item: Concentration-camp officials and giiard.s bleached 
human skulls for souvenirs and u.scd the skin of prisoners 
to make lampshades, handbags, and gloves. 

Item: Prisoners still alive were thrown indiscriminately 
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into carts loaded with the dead and taken to the crematory. 

Item: Bodies of the dead were sent to barbers, who re¬ 
moved the hair, and to the dentists, who extracted gold from 
the teeth before cremation. 

Item\ Prisoners who refused to talk were placed in heated 
asbestos-lined cells until they were cooked beyond endur¬ 
ance. 

Not even children were exempted from the Gerniao hell. 
From the Nuremberg indictment: 

Along with adults the Na^i conspirators mercilessly de¬ 
stroyed even children. They killed them with their parents in 
groups and alone. They killed them in children’s homes and 
hospitals, burying the living in the graves, throwing them 
into flames, stabbing them with bayonets, poisoning them, 
conducting experiments upon them, extracting their blood 
for the use of the German army, throwing them into prison 
and Gestapo torture chambers and concentration camps 
where the children died from hunger, torture, and epidemic 
disease. 

The sadism plunged to its nadir m medical experiments. 
Vivisection was practiced with prisoners as guinea pigs. 
New toxins and antitoxins were tried out on them. Two hun¬ 
dred German physicians participated in such experiments as 
amputating shoulders and arms in transplanting attempts: 
injecting gasoline in order to produce a rapid death; pro¬ 
longed human exposure in freezing water to test reactions; 
placing persons in decompression chambers at simulated 
altitudes of 70,000 feet; sealing gia.ss, soiled rags, and dirt 
into wounds to approximate and study battlefield conditions. 
TTiose prisoners who volunteered for experimentation were 
guaranteed better living quarters and rations. All this was 
done in the name of science under the New Order. 

One of the worst death factories wa.s at Buchenwald, 
four miles outside Weimar, celebrated as the borne of Ger¬ 
man culture and famous for its rich litertiry associations— 
Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, and others. On April K), 1945, 
Buchenwald was liberated by troops of the American 80th 
Division. The Americans found an institution apparently 
built for permanency. There was a IJttle Camp for the re¬ 
ception of prisoners, the regular barracks, a hospital, a 
medical experimentation building, a body-disposal plant, 
and an armament factory. The latter building, used for the 
manufacture of machine guns, small arms, and ammunition. 
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was in operation 24 hours a day with two 12-hour shifts of 
prisoners. 

A congressional investigating committee reported on con¬ 
ditions at Fiucheowald: 

In the Little Camp, where prisoners slept 16 to a shelf, an 
infraction of discipline- - particularly an attempt to escape - 
not infrequently resulted in all 16 being condemned. Such 
rKusoos were immediately marched on foot to a small door 
in the fence of the back yard at a potut immediately adjacent 
to the incinerator building.. ,. 

'Fhe condemned prisoners, on being hurried and pushed 
iFnoogh the door in the fence, inevitably fell into a shaft and 
crashed 13 feet down to the cement floor. TTiis ... was the 
strangling room. As they hit the floor they were garroted 
with a shc^rt double-end noose by S.S. guards and hung on 
hooks along the side walls, about feet above the floor, 
the row of hooks being 45 or 50 in number. 

Edward R. Marrow, of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys¬ 
tem, saw it: 

lliere surged around me an evil-smelling crowd; men and 
boys reached out to touch me. They were in rags and rem¬ 
nants of uniforms. f>eath had already marked many of 
tliem.... 

When f entered one of the barracks, men crowded around, 
tried to lift me to their shoulders, Ihcy were too weak. Most 
of them could not get out of bed. I was told that this build¬ 
ing had once stabled 80 horses. There were 1,200 men in it, 
five to a bunk. The stink was beyond all description. ,. . 

1 pray you to believe what I have said about Buchenwald. 

J reported what 1 saw and heard, but only part of it. For 
most of it, I have no words. 

Dead men are plentiful in war, but the living dead—more 
than 20,000 of them in one camp . . . and the country around 
was pleasing to the eye, and the Germans were well-fed and 
well-drcsscid_ 

Six days after the camp was liberated, some 1,200 of the 
“well-fed and well-dressed” German civilians from the 
neighboring city of Weimar were taken on a forced tour of 
Buchenwald to see for themselves that the horror and in¬ 
decency were not figments of Allied imagination, lliey saw 
it all—gallows, torture rooms, dissection rooms, crematoria. 
There were collectioas of human skin “parchment,” human 
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skeletons packed into three-tiered bunks, the aged and dying. 
And around them thousands of liberated slaves stared at 
them silently. 

Their reaction, according to Gene Currivan of The New 
York Times: 

rhe German people saw all this today, and they wept. 
Those who didn’t weep were ashamed. Fhey said they didn’t 
know about it. . , . 

Some Germans were skeptical at first, as if this show had 
been staged for their benefit, but they were soon convinced. 

, . . Men turned white and women turned away. It w^as too< 
much for them. 

These persons, who had been fed on Na^j propaganda since 
1933, were beginning to see the light. They were seeing 
with their own eyes what no quantity of American propa¬ 
ganda could convince them of. Here was what their own 
government had perpetrated. 

An English historian, Patrick Gordon-Walker, recounted 
the nightmare of Belsen: 

I went to Belsen. It was a vast area surrounded by barbed 

wire_Outside the camp, which is amidst bushes, pines, 

and heather, all fairly recently planted, were great notices in 
red letters: Danger — Typhus. ., . 

Next day some men of the Yeomanry arrived. 'Ihe people 
crowded around them, kissing their hands and feet—tind 
dying from weakness. Corpses in every state of decay were 
lying around, piled up on top of each other in heaps. ... 

About 35,000 corpses were reckoned, more actually than 
the living. Of the living there were about 30,000. . . . 

The S.S. men were driven and pushed along and made to 
ride on top of the loaded corpses and then shove them into 
their great mass open graves. They were so tired that they 
fell exhausted among the corpses. Jeering crowds collected 
around them, and they had to be kept under strong guard.... 
The next morning 1 left this hellhole, the camp. As I left, 

I had myself deloused_This is what you are fighting. 

None of this is propaganda, lliis is the plain and simple 
truth. 

Perhaps the worst atrocity-center of all was Dachau, near 
Munich, where 32,000 were liberated on April 29, 1945. 
Here the method of execution was diabolical. Victims were 
provided with a towel and a piece of soap with orders to 
enter the Brausebad, the shower bath. They were lined up 
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outside, marched into a room, ordered to undress. They ex¬ 
pected water to flow from the shower heads in the ceilings. 
But, instead, gas descended upon them. As fast as they were 
killed, their bodies were removed through a back exit to the 
adjoining crematoiy, where five furnaces, each holding sev- 
eial bodies, worked around the clock. It was a model of 
Nazi efiiciency! 

For this grisly business of wholesale slaughter a Polish 
scholar and attorney. Dr, Raphael Lemkin, invented a new 
word “genocide,” derived from the Greek work genos (tribe, 
race) and the l.atin cida (kill or exterminate). Professor 
Ixmkin called attention to Hitler’s statement in Mein Katnpf 
—“the greatc^st of spirits can be liquidated if its bearer is 
beaten with a nibber truncheon.” 

For mass murder and pillage, for multiple crimes and 
atrocities, the Nazi leaders had to answer before the post¬ 
war tribunal at Nuremberg. Along with them were tried a 
number of underlings (“We are not responsible; we did only 
what we were ordered to do”) including the bmtal-faced 
Josef Kramer, the Beast of Belsen, and the glacial Use Koch, 
notorious as tlic Bitch of Buchenwaid, 


The Death of FD.R. 

Franklin I><:*lano Roosevelt, 32nd President of the United 
States, pivotal leader of the Allied cause and architect of 
victory, diil not live to see the day of final triumph. For 
months the 63-year-old President had been in declining 
health. Visitoi's to the White House noted his pallor and there 
was much public speculation that he was either in serious 
physical condition or was about to undergo an operation. 

In the third month of his fourth term as President, Roo¬ 
sevelt had gone to bis second home, the Little White House 
on top of Pine Mountain, in Warm Springs, Georgia, for a 
badly needed rest. Shortly after noon on April 12, 1945, the 
President sat quietly before the fireplace of Ms cottage while 
an artist near by sketched his portrait. 

Suddenly he spoke: “1 have a terrific headache.” Those 
were his last words. In a few minutes he lost consciousness 
and died two hours later from the effects of a massive cere¬ 
bral hemorrhage. 

The news of the President’s death soon was spread by 
flashes and bulletins to every comer of the world. Millions 
of people were plunged into grief by the tidings. At first 
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they refused to believe it, but then had to accept it. Every- 
where there were the choked whispers: “Roosevelt is dead! 
Rtx)sevek is dead!’* Men and women gave way to frank, un¬ 
ashamed tears. 

“It liruilly cnished him,” said Robert E. Sherwood. “He 
couldn’t stand up under it any longer.” The “it” was the aw- 
tul responsibility that had been piling up for so many years. 

A simple Italian undertaker on Mulberry Street in New' 
York City: “It is too bad—too bad this great man could not 
have carried his burden just a tittle while longer, to enjoy 
the peace he had won for us.” A sorrowful Negro standing 
outside a Lenox Avenue store: “Don’t worry. He was a 
great man with great ideas, and he didn’t let any grass grow 
under his feet. His plans are made and somebody’s gonna 
carry them out.” Thousands reacted in precisely the same 
way: “1 never set eyes on him—but I knew him, 1 knew' 
him.” 

The New York Philharmonic Symphony StKtiety imme¬ 
diately canceled its concert at Carnegie Hall. The only other 
time in its 10.3~year history that this had been done was in 
April 1865, when Lincoln was assassinated. 

Expressions of sympathy came from the great as well as 
the humble. To Prime Minister Churchill it was “the loss 
of the British nation and of the cause of freedom in every^ 
land.” Pope Pius Xll received the news with visible sorrow'. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, stunned, could touch no 
food and went into sorrowful meditation. 

F.D.R. had captured the hearls of the American people. 
Tliey knew the warmth of his nature. They had come to 
know him almost as a member of the family through his 
fireside chats on the radio. They had been fascinated by his 
cheerful personality and unfailing courage, his power “to 
soar above circumstances which w'ould have held other men 
earth-bound.” They knew of liis battle against polio. Instead 
of giving way to despair, he had fought the cruel disease 
until he was able to move with the help of steel braces and 
canCvS, though be was in constant pain. 

Roosevelt’s tradition-shattering career spanned the criti¬ 
cal years from 1933 to 1945, during which he became the 
first American President to be elected to a third term and 
then to a fourth. During the peace years he labored mightily 
to lift the nation out of a crushing financial depression. 
“The only thing we have to fear,” he said, “is fear itself.” 
Gently but fiirinly he led Americans from bewilderment “to 
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face evil and rise up and destroy it.” He was respoovsible for 
the prodigious war-production program and to a great ex¬ 
tent for the planning of the victory over the Axis. 

ITicre were, of course, strongly dissenting opinions. Some 
regarded Roosevelt as a dangerous demagogue with pre¬ 
tensions toward dictatorship. Many of the wealthy whose 
fortunes he had saved by prompt action in 1933 turned on 
him as a ‘’‘traitor to his ckiss.” They resented this blue- 
blooded aiistociat who showed too great an interest in the 
ill-clothed, ill-housed, ill-fed. Few American Presidents, 
with the possible exceptions of Washington and Ijncoln, 
W'ere subjected to more frequent and violent abuse. He w^as, 
indeed, not without faults. He could be stubborn and he 
could be vindictive: be was human. 

But most people were inclined to agree with the verdict 
of Winston Churchill: “1 conceived an admiration for him 
as a statesman, a man of affairs, and a war leader. I felt 
the utmost confidence in his upright, inspiring character 
and outlook, and a personal regard—affection 1 must say— 
for him beyond rny power to express today. . . . ft is indeed 
a loss, a bitter loss to humanity, that those heartbeats aie 
stilled forever.” 

The press announcement w'as unique and a real tribute: 

ARMY NAVY/CAwSUALTY LIST 
Washington, April 13—Following are the latest casual¬ 
ties in the military services, including next-of-kin, 

Army-Navy Dead 

ROOSEVELl , Franklin D., Commander in Chief, wife, 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, the White House. 

F\D.R. would have liked that final notice. 

One of the largest crowds in Washington's hi.story wit¬ 
nessed the funeral procession down Pennsylvania Avenue. 
On a black army caisson the body was borne past the silent 
multitude, many weeping. It was placed in the East Room of 
the White House. To one side stood a vacant wheel chair, 
symbol of the illness that had struck down the President in 
the prime of life. 

Religious services for the dead President were held 
throughout the world. A mass held at Notre Dame Cathe¬ 
dral in Paris was attended by General dc Gaulle. The Paris 
Jewish colony held memorial services at the Grand Syna¬ 
gogue, where many of the congregation wept over the great 
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American who had rescued them from Hiller’s gas chambers. 

The natioa was fortunate in its new President, Harry S. 
Truman, former Missouri county judge, U,S. Senator, and 
Vice-President To him fell the task of liquidating the war 
and charting the peace, A modest man, Truman told the 
l>re.ss: don’t know if any of you fellows ever had a load 

of hay or a hull fall on him, hut last nigfu the whole weiglit 
of the moon and stars fell on me. 1 feel a tremendous rc- 
sponsihility. Please pray for me!” 

In a brief 2()-minute speech President Truman outlined 
his course of action„ The Axis could expect no more favora¬ 
ble terms than “unconditional surrender” as proclaimed by 
President R(x>seveit at Casablanca in 1943. War criminals 
would he punished. Allied military action would continue 
under the same admirals and generals chosen by Roosevelt. 
A world organization to prevent future wars must become 
an accomplished fact. 'The great nations of the world must 
demonstrate that they would “serve” and not “dominate” in 
the scheme of things. 


Odious End of the Sawdust Caesar 

Benito Mussolini, egotistic demagogue, was the first of the 
totalitarian dictators to grasp pow'cr and the first to lose it. 
'TTie way in which he died, in the words of Milton Bracker, 
correspondent for The New York Times, was “a finish to 
tyranny as horrible as any ever visited upon a tyrant.” 

April 25, 1945. The Allied armies were converging on 
Milan. Together with his young mistress, Clara Petacci, and 
a dozen last-ditch followers. Mussolini headed in a caravan 
northward in an attempt to escape to Switzerland. With him 
he took a hoard of gold. 

fhe DiAce was still under the protection of the Germans. 
He was only a shadow of the confident dictator who had 
entered the war lusting after empire and exhorting the 
Italians to “Believe, Obey, Fight!” Gone Wrus the blustering, 
arrogant master of invective who had swayed multitudes of 
screaming Fascists with his hypnotic eloquence. Now de¬ 
spised by his own people, chattering with feat, he was like 
an animal caught in a trap. The man whom Churchill had 
called “a jackal and tattered lackey” had come to the end of 
die road. 

Mussolini’s nemesis was a Lieutenant Colonel Valerio, a 
Communist and former rnetal worker, who led an expedi- 
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tioii “to apply on (he spot the decree of the North halian 
Committee of National Liberation against those responsible 
for the catastrophe into which Italy had been led.’' By acci¬ 
dent Valerio and his Partisans on April 28 found Musso¬ 
lini and his mistress in a farmhouse near the town of Giulano 
di Mezzegere on Lake Como. Petacci, in a rutiled white 
blouse, was lying on the bed. Mussolini strode around the 
room, wearing a brown mackintosh, a cap of the Republican 
Cruard, and a pair of black bools. 

Mussolini expressed his resentment at being disturbed. 
Valerio said calmly: “1 have come to free you.” 

The two prisoners were pushed outside the room. It sud¬ 
denly dawned upon Mussolini that these were not friends. 
Then came one of (he most unique offers of a bribe in the 
history of crime; “Ixt me go,” the Duce beseeched his cap- 
tors. “I shall give you an empire!” 

Valerio said nothing. The prisoners were pushed into an 
automobile. On the pretext that he had heard a noise, 
Valerio stopped the car and stepped out. 

“Get out quickly, both of you. Stand at the corner ol that 
w'alL” 

Petacci screamed hysterically. “You can’t do that!” 
Valerio pumped bullets into Mussolini and his mistress. 
“I execute the will of the Italian people,” he said. 

llie bodies, plus those of a dozen other Fascists, were 
brought to Milan for public display in the Piazza Loretto, 
the huge open square where 15 Italian patriots had been 
executed by the Fascists a year before. There, bloody and 
mudstained, the bodies of Mussolini and the others were 
dumped like carrion, beaten, kicked, trampled, spat upon. 

A mob surged around the grisly spot. A hysterical woman 
emptied a pistol into the Duce*a body. “Five shots!” she 
screamed. “Five shots for my five murdered sons!” 
Eyewitness Milton Bracker wrote; 

At 9:30 A.M. today, Mussolini's body lay on the rim of (he 
mass of corp.ses, while all around surged a growing mob wild 
with the desire to have a last look at the man who once was 
a Socialist editor in this same city, llie throng pushed and 
yelled. Partisans strove to keep them back, but largely in 
vain. Even a series of shots in the air did not di.ssaijde them, 
Mussolini had changed in death, but not enough to be any¬ 
one else. His closely shaved head and his bullneck were 
unmistakable. His body seemed small and a little shrunken.. . . 
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As if he were not dead or dishonoied enough, at least two 
young men in the crowd broke through and aimed kicks at 
his skull. One glanced off. But the other landed full on his 
right jaw, and there was a hideous crunch that wholly dis¬ 
figured the once-proud face.... 

His yellowing face Iwas] propped up with a rifle butt to 
turn it into the sun for the only two Allied cameramen on 
the scene. When the butt was removed tlie face flopped back 
over to the left.... 


The degradation did not end at tiiis point. Tfie bodies 
were strung with wire by the feet from an exposed steel 
girder of a former gasoline station a few yards from the 
original dumping point. Signs bearing their names were 
l>ostcd above them. Later the bodies were cut down, re¬ 
moved to a morgue, and placed in rude cofTins. The top half 
oi Mussolini’s cotTin was open, revealing his battered head 
and chest. Those who saw the body described it as sti angely 
small, like a horrible wax doll. 

Meanwhile, a cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church, 
appalled by the actions of people gone wild, appealed for a 
halt. The bodies were taken to a potter’s field, where they 
were buried in secret lest there be demonstrations. But the 
mob quickly found the unmarked grave, hurled stone.s at it, 
and spat upon it. 

rims was reviled the memory of the dictator, who, like 
tlie mythologicai frog, had attempted to hufl and puff him¬ 
self and his Fascism to world grandeur, only to explode. 
For nearly a quarter of a century the Italian people bad 
acquiesced in the whims of this sawdust Caesar who was 
obviously operating in the wrong century. Mussolini had 
obliterated their freedom and given them in return inedible 
slogans, the ersatz (substitute) glory of triumphal ajches, 
the odor of beastliness, and, finally, the odium of defeat. 


Berlin in Agony 

Hitler had intended to make Berlin, the huge, sprawling 
metropolis on the Spree, capital of his Nazi world-empire, 
fhe city still had political and psychological significance 
as the symbol of what remained of German power. 

The approaches to Berlin from the east were protected by 
^ dense system of trenches. In the city itself pillboxes, mines, 
^tid booby traps were placed at strategic points. The streets 
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were barricaded. Everywhere on the walls Goebbels's ap¬ 
peals were scrawled in white paint. 

‘ Every German wiU defend his capital!'’ 

“We shall halt the red hordes at the walls of our own 
Berlin!” 

“Victory or Siberia!” 

“H'/r kapitulicren nieT (“We shall never surrender!”) 

But already Berlin was in its death throes, pounded to 
pieces by American and British air power and by Russian 
artillery. Unopposed, British Lancasters and American 
liberators and Flying Fortresses bombed the city. Between 
raids by the giant planes, last medium bombers called 
Mosquitoes droned over the city to keep the people under¬ 
ground. Most of the famous landmarks—the Opera House, 
the Chancellery, the Air Ministry—were ruined, crumbled 
to dust. 

The Russians worked their w’ay into the city from the 
east, northeast, and southeast. Adding to the destruction, 
the Red artillery lobbed shell after shell into the heart of the 
metropolis. Flames poured from broken gas mains, lighting 
up the blackened shells of the buildings. 

Terrorized, Berliners waited for the end. Caught between 
the air raids and the Russian artillery, they cringed in cel¬ 
lars and subways. Desperate housewives stole food from the 
stores. 

Dr. .Toseph Goebbels came to the microphone for the last 
time and appealed to Berliners to “fight to the death.” Boys 
in their teens and men in their sixties and seventies were 
hurriedly rounded up for a final stand. 

At the end of April 1945, Soviet troops broke through 
the suburbs and headed toward Unter den Linden in the 
center of the city. Heavy Russian tanks and rocket-firing 
trucks lumbered through the rubble-filled streets and over 
the barricades. From hiding places last-ditch German sui¬ 
cide squads dashed at the tanks and hurled bottles filled wdth 
gasoline into the tank treads. They fought w'ith tommy guns, 
rifles, and pistols, ranging from rooftops to corridors, slit 
trenches, cellars, tunnels, fuel bins, and subways. 

But the Russian tidal wave swept irresistibly on through 
sector after sector, block after block. Here it was—Stalin¬ 
grad in reverse! 

On April 23, 1945, the First White Russian Anny broke 
through the northern and eastern defences of Berlin and 
reached the air-raid shelters. Two days later two Soviet 
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forces merged in the center of the city, and occupied the 
government offices. 

On May 2, 1945, Berlin formaHy surrendered to the 
First White Russian and the First Ukranian Annies, li was 
a terrible spectacle at the end. I hc greai city was reduced 
to a hollow shell. Giant rubble heaps made the streets im¬ 
passable. For mile alter mile grotesque skeletons of build- 
iijgs swayed on their foundations. It was as if a gigantic 
scourge of nature had leveled the metropolis. The air was 
foul with the stench of dead people in the ruins and dead 
beasts in the streets. For the living there was nothing iiiore 
than the slow-rnotiort visceral, unthinking life of animal 
existence. 

Hindsight strategists criticized Cieneral Fisenhower. Why 
had he permitted the Russians to lake Berlin? British ob¬ 
servers, particularly, accused the Supreme C'ommandcr of 
making a '‘stupid error’* in not turning his armies north 
against Berlin after tlie successful thrust across the Rhine, 
they resented as “American jingoism” the charge that the 
“British Empire wanted troops in Berlin before the Russians 
got there,” Further, they charged, Berlin would have more 
quickly surrendered to the Western Allies than to the 
dreaded Reds. Had the Americans and British taken Ihc 
German capital, they said, many of the subsequent diffi¬ 
culties with the Russians would have been avoided. 

Fhe issue had both political and military facets. Allied 
political agreements had already divided Gerniany into 
occupation zones, (he north-south line alloted to the British 
and Americans running from Fiibeck southward to Eisenach 
and the Austrian border. This decision excluded Berlin. 
President Roosevelt was criticized for the “incredible blun¬ 
der” of leaving the decisions for the closing weeks of the 
war to General Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower reported to the Combined Chiefs of Staff: 
“Berlin, I am now certain, no longer represented a military 
objective of major importance. . . . Military factors, when 
(he enemy was on the brink of final defeat, were more im¬ 
portant in my eyes than the political considerations involved 
in the Allied capture of the capital.” 

F^'urlher, in his Crusade in Europe, Eisenhower pointed 
out that when the Americans stood on the Rhine in the last 
week of March 1945, they were 300 miles from Berlin, the 
Russians only 30 miles. If he attempted a power-crossing of 
the Edbe to invest Berlin, the Russians would be around the 
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city long before he could get there. It was more desirable, 
he concluded, to thrust rapidly across Cierniany, make a 
junction with the Reds, and divide the country. 

In the first week of April 1945 Eisenhower was still doubt¬ 
ful about a near-final defeat, and believed that the war might 
well last through the summer. It looked as if the Germans 
intended to withdraw into their National Redoubt in south 
ern Bavaria, w^estern Austria, and northern Italy, where they 
would attempt to hold out indefinitely. American Intelligence 
had also reported on the organization of an underground 
secret army of Werewolves, consisting of boys and girls as 
well as adults, w'ho hoped to carry on. They would terrif) 
the countryside and make the occupation so difilcolt that 
the conquerors would be glad to get oui. The way to stop 
all this, in Eisenhower’s estimation, wais to forget about 
Berlin and overrun the entire country. 

As it turned out, it was not necessary to penetrate and 
destroy the National Redoubt. Tlie Werewolves dwindled 
to nothing. The swiftncvss of the American armored columns, 
which moved into Bohemia and down to the Brenner Pass, 
foiled the fanatical plan for a guerrilla war. German troops: 
surrendered en masse, competing for the privilege of giving 
themselves up to any opponent other than the Russians. 

But criticism persisted. A British writer, H. V. O’Ncin 
(“Straiegicus'’), concluded that *‘Mr. Roosevelt, with only 
a week or two to live, was responsible for an almost in 
credible political directive and Eisenhower was left to ra¬ 
tionalize it in military terms. We should have preferred this 
great man to turn the last page of his life with a decision 
that better became him, and the causes for wdrich he slood. " 

The critics howled, but the important fact was that Hit¬ 
ler’s lunatic structure was falling stone by stone in total 
Znsammcnhruch (collapse). The amazing story of the final 
days of the Third Reich was revealed by an American ar¬ 
chivist, Dr. Gerhard Weinberg, who was microfilming 11 
000,000 pages of Nazi party and military records captured 
by American forces. Surprisingly, the record shows not 
traditional German efficiency but unbelievable bureaucratic 
waste and futility in Hitler’s Third Reich. One document 
showed that “In April of 1945, with Allied tanks clanking 
past the shattered windows of party headquarters, the 
Fiiehreys faithful were working out paper-clip require¬ 
ments for the third quarter of 1945,” 

The Germany of traditional thoroughness had fallen into 
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authoritarian anarchy. In Dr. Weinberg's opinion: ‘‘Happy 
was the PiJzfachberaier, the adviser tor mushroom affairs. 
He knew that he had to be a citizen of undoubted expert- 
ness on mushrooms, and that his duty was to advise the dis¬ 
trict chief of the parly, the Kreisleitcr, on all matters per¬ 
taining to mushrooms. I’he vast majority of officers were 
not so fortunately situated in having their qualities and 
duties precisely prescribed/' 

66tterdammerung~~The Last Days of Adolf Hitler 

llie wild fanaticism of tlic last days v/as revealed by (he 
incident of the Leibsiamhirie Adolj Hitler, llus unit, most 
faithful of the Nazi faithful, was fighting on the upper 
Danube, where it had been ordered by die fuehrer to attack 
against impossible odds. I'hc weatlier turned foul, but the 
troops, regarding Hitler's command as sacred, nevertheicss 
went ahead, straight into a disastrous defeat, indeed a uicis- 
sacre. 

fhe news sent Hitler into paroxysms of rage. As a dis* 
honoring punishment, he issued an order requiring all sur¬ 
vivors of the L.A.H. to remove their armbands. Equally 
angered, the shock troops tore off their decorations and 
sent them to Hitler in a tin chamber pot. AJong with it went 
the severed arm, complete with armband, of one of Ihcir 
dead comrades. Such was the crazy-quilt pattern of tlie 
Third Reich in its dying days. 

In the ten days preceding Hitler's fifty-sixth birthday, 
April 20, 1945, disaster followed disaster. The Ardennes 
counteroffensive, the dying gasp of Germany's armies in 
the West, had failed to stem the rising Allied tide, now 
across (he Rhine. The massed Nazi divisions in the l/ast 
did not have the strength to halt the oncoming Russians. 
Hie Third Reich was almost bisected: Ilicre was only a 
small corridor dividing the Americans, already across the 
Elbe, from the Russians who had crossed the Oder and 
Neisse and were hammering at the gates of Berlin. In the 
north the British were surging on Bremen and Hamburg, 
lusenhower, Montgomery, and Zhukov were chopping the 
Third Reich to hits. 

One by one, the chief Nazis, aware that the end was 
near and almost petrified with fear of the Russians, left 
Berlin to seek sanctuary elsewhere. But what about Adolf 
Hitler? Would he, as the legendary Frederick Barbarossa, 
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retire (o some mountain cave from which he would some 
day lead the German pcopJe to victory against their enemies? 

The unpredictable Fuehrer, spurning all pleas to retire to 
the Bavarian redoubt, decided to remain in Berlin. Ihere, 
surrounded by his camarilla of toadies, quack doctors, and 
astrologers, he would meet death in a thunderous Wagnerian 
finale. 

The Reich C hancellery, vast monument to Hitler’s ego, a 
mausoleum with tasteless slabs of marble, tremendous doors, 
and gaudy candelabra, had already been bombed and black- 
ened by Allied air power and Russian artillery. Deep bclow 
it an elaborate maze of bunkers had been constructed dor- 
ing the war. In Hitler’s quarters, consisting of IS small and 
uncomfortable rooms, came the last act of the cheap drama 
that was Hitlerism. It took place, said the British historian 
H. R. Trevor-Roper, in '‘a cloud-cuckoo land.’' 

Here Hitler, among his last-ditch followers, continued to 
play the role of war lord. He called daily conferences, stud¬ 
ied the giant war maps, issued attack orders to already ban¬ 
ished army units, and called on his defunct air force to 
belabor the enemy. He would collapse with rage at each evi¬ 
dence of treason and on occasion would shriek that there 
was nothing left but to die. 

At first he clung to the hope that some miracle would 
raise the siege of Berlin. “He persisted in behaving,” wrote 
Arthur Bryant, “as though he was at the head of a vast army, 
spoke of skeleton formations of disorganized survivors as 
though they were army corps in full strength, and stormed 
at his marshals, ... He cared nothing for peace; he was 
only concerned with recovering his fonner empire.” The 
hope soon vanished into nothingness. 

It was a weird and fantastic scene. One day Hitler would 
rise to heights of euphoria and the next day descend to 
abject despair. It was not a pretty sight—the final agony of 
what Churchill called “this evil man, this monstrous abor¬ 
tion of hatred and conceit,” 

The war had taken a heavy toll of Hitler’s health. As early 
as 1942, Gocbbels had broadcast a pathetic story of the 
“lined and haggard Fuehrer, with the face of an Atlas, bear¬ 
ing the whole world on his shoulders,” The next year Gocb¬ 
bels wrote in his diary: “The Fuehrer seems to have aged 15 
years during the three-and-a-half years of war.” 

By April 1945, with his world crashing around him, Hitler 
was a shadow of his former self. So pale were his face and 
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bands that he seemed to have no circulation; his extremities 
trembled; his left leg dragged on the ground; he was bent 
and stooped. Either he had developed a progressive case of 
Parkinson's disease, or, as now seems more likely, his physi¬ 
cal alterations were due to rising hysteria. Shunning air, 
exercise, and food, hardly able to sleep more than throe 
hours a night, he remained in the dark, insanitary bunker 
and complained of continual headaches and stomach cramps. 
The Atteniat of July 20 had left him bruised physically and 
damaged psychically. In November 1944 an operation bad 
been performed on his ear to relieve the pressure caused by 
concussion. 

Ffiller was being poisoned slowly by the ministrations of 
Dr. Theodor Morcll, his personal physician from 1939 to 
1945. A former ship’s doctor, MorcM had set up a practice 
catering to ladies of easy virtue in Berlin, and later had 
bcx’ome a successful manufacturer of vitamin chocolates, 
stimulants, aphrodisiacs, and an insecticide which he called 
' Russian lice powder.” He claimed to be the true discoverer 
of penicillin, the secret of which, lie chaigcd, had been 
stolen from him by the British Secret Service. This pre¬ 
tentious quack had Hitler's confidence. By his own admis¬ 
sion he used 28 difl'erent mixtures of drugs, in addition to 
morphia and hypnotics, on his neurasthenic jiatient. During 
the last two years of his life. Hitler received daily injections 
of MorelFs concoctions and throughout the day munched 
a supply of varicolored pills. 

rhough Hitler sulfered from no organic disease, he be¬ 
came a physical wreck. In the words of Trevor-Roper: 
“Ceavseless work, the loss of all freedom, the frustration of 
all his hopes, MorelFs drugs, and perhaps more than all 
these, the violence of his temperament when bitterness and 
disappointment had multipli^ around him, had reduced 
that once powerful conqueror to a trembling spectre.” 

Hitler not only recalled the old treacheries, but he found 
new ones. “Everyone has deceived me,” he wailed. “No 
one has told the truth!” 

He still tried to show the old defiance to his enemies: 
“We shall never capitulate—never. We may he destroyed, 
but if we arc, we shall drag a world with us—a world in 
flames.” To Albert Speer, his minister of armaments, he 
said: “If the war is to be lost, the nation will also perish. 

. . . There will be no need any longer for even a most 
primitive existence. On the contrary, it is better to destroy 
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even that, and to destroy it ourselves. 'Die nation has proven 
itself weak, and the future belongs to the stronger eastern 
nations. Besides, those who remain after the battle are of 
little value; for the good have fallen.’" 

On April 12, 1945 came the news of Roosevelt’s death. 
Goebbels was in absolute ecstasy. Was this not the work of 
Hitler’s lucky star? Here was a parallel to that Historical 
Necessity, that miracle that had brought death to Frederick 
the Great’s enemy, the Tsarina Elizabeth, in 1762 just at 
the moment when the Prussian king’s fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb. Goebbels hastened to telephone Hitler: “My 
Fuehrer, I congratulate you! Roosevelt is dead! It is written 
in the stars that the second half of April will be a turning 
point for us. This is Friday, April the l.lth. . . . It is the 
turning point!” 

Three days later Hitler issued an Order of the Day: “At 
the moment when fate has removed the greatest war crimi- 
nal of all times from this earth, the war will take a decisive 
turn.” 

On April 19, 1945, the eve of Hitler’s birthday, Goeb¬ 
bels broadcast a speech admonishing the Germans never 
to forget their I^eader. “We are witnessing the last acts of a 
tremendous tragedy. The decision is very near. Let us stake 
our hopes on our lucky star.” 

Hitler still showed some confidence during the round of 
birthday celebrations: “We are now starting a battle as 
fanatical as that we had to fight in our ascent to power 
years ago.” The next day the Fuehrer ordered still another 
“final attack.” 

Hitler’s final conference with his war leaders cami; on 
April 22, 1945. He went into a tantrum, shouting that he 
had been deserted, harried by failure, comiptioii, lies, 
treason. He denounced the army and its leaders. The entire 
Luftwaffe should be hanged! Everything was finished. The 
Third Reich was a failure. He had nothing left to do but to 
take his life. He would under no circumstances go south. 
He would remain in Berlin and die. 

The next day came a telegram from Goering: 

My Fuehrer: In view of your decision to remain at your post 
in the fortress of Berlin, do you agree that I take over, imme¬ 
diately, the total leadership of the Reich, with full freedom 
of action at home and abroad, as your deputy, in accordance 
with your decree of 29 June 1941? If no reply is received by 
ten o’clock tonight, I shall take it for granted that you have 
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lost your freedom of action, shall consider the conditions of 
your decree as fulfilled, and shall act for the best interests 
of our country and our people. You know what 1 feel for 
you in this gravest hour of my life. Words fail me. May God 
protect you, and speed you quickly here despite all. Your loyal 

HKRMANN GOl-RINCi 

From Hitler came an explosion of helpless wrath, one of 
liis last fierce blazes of fury. This foul traitor, this damnable 
drug addict, this Schweinehund —pig-dog! It was Dolchsfoss 
again, stab-in-lhc-back! The Fuehrer replied by wire. Goe- 
ring WAS guilty of high treason to the Fuehrer and to National 
Socialism. The penalty was death. But, in view of Goering’s 
earlier services to the Party, he would be excused from tfie 
extreme penalty. But he must resign all his offices at once. 
There was no end to the treachery. Heinrich Himmler, 
bead of the S.S. and the Gestapo, suddenly decided that he 
w^ould do something on his own to extricate Germany from 
lier predicament Without Hitler’s knowledge he began sur¬ 
render negotiations with the Westeni Allies through an 
intermediary, the Swedish Count Folke Bemadotte. The 
Allies coldly rejected the overtures. Radio reports of Himm¬ 
ler's attempt penetrated into the Berlin bunkers. Hitler 
went into another convulsion of rage. “Nothing now re¬ 
mains!” he screamed. “Nothing is spared me! No loyalty is 
kept, no honor observed! There is no bitterness, no be¬ 
trayal that has not yet been heaped upon me,” 

Outside, the Russians were closing in on the Chancellery, 
Artillery shells were bursting in the yard. 

On April 29, 1945, convinced that the end was near. 
Hitler dictated two documents: his personid will and his 
political testament. 

In his private will Hitler bequeathed jdl he possessed to 
the Party. “Should this no longer exist, to the State; should 
the State also be destroyed, no further decision of mine is 
necessary.” He left his art collection to his home town of 
Linz. He named as his executor—“my most faithful Party 
comrade, Marlin Bormann.” “I myself and my wife-—in 
order to escape the disgrace of deposition or capitulation— 
choose death.” 

Hitler could not resist one final political harangue, a 
two-part political testament. For three decades, he said, he 
had been moved solely by love and loyalty to his people in 
making “the most difficult decisions that ever confronted 
mortal man.” It was untrue that he wanted war in 1939. “It 
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was desired and insligafed exclusively by tliose interna¬ 
tional statesmen who were cither of Jewish descent or 
worked for Jewish interests.*' He could not forsake Berlin. 
“1 die with a happy heart, aware of the immeasurable deeds 
and achievements of our soldiers at the front, our women at 
home, the achievements of our farmers and workers and 
the work, unique in history, of our youth who bear rnv 
name.” 

In the second part of his political testament. Hitler ex~ 
pellcd Goering and Himmler from the party and deprived 
them of all rights. As his political heir he named not one of 
his Nazi thugs but a stiff-necked Prussian admiral, Karl 
Doenitz, who was to become President of the Reich and 
Supreme Commander of (he Armed Forces for 20 days. 
He went on to request Bormann, Goebbeis, and the others 
w'ho were willing to perish with him to set the interests of 
the nation above their own feelings and escape to help 
build the National Socialist state. And finally. Hitler re¬ 
verted to his hete noire, the eternal object of his hatred: 
*‘Above all, 1 charge the leaders of the nation and those 
under them to scrupulous observance of the laws of race 
and to merciless opposition to the universal poisoner of all 
peoples, international JewTy." 

(ioebbels, w'ho was a w itness to both documents, charac¬ 
teristically had to get into the final act. “For the first lime in 
rriy life I must categorically refuse to obey an order of the 
Fuehrer. . . , Otherwise—quite apart from the fact that 
feelings of humanity and loyalty forbid us to abandon the 
Fuehrer in his hour of greatest need—I should appear for 
the rest of my life as a dishonorable traitor and common 
scoundrel. ... At the side of the Fuehrer [I shall] end a 
life which will have no further value to me if I cannot spend 
it in the service of the Fuehrer.'' 

In his last hours Hitler took a step he had avoided through¬ 
out his adult years. He had feared w^omen ostensibly be¬ 
cause they might interfere with his political aspirations. But 
Eva Braun, his secret friend of a dozen years, was different. 
An attractive woman, unobtrusive, anxious to please, unde¬ 
manding, she supplied the harried Fuehrer with the do¬ 
mesticity which his petty bourgeois soul craved. Their 
relationship was kept secret; only a handful of Hitler's 
immediate circle knew of his affection for “E.B.” 

On April 15, 1945, Eva Braun appeared at Hitler’s bunker 
in Berlin. The Fuehrer tried in vain to send her away. He 
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was deeply touched. Since he now had nothing to lose, he 
would grant her that respectable status she had long desired 
and he would allow her to share with him a ritual death. 

On April 29, in that subterranean madhouse to the caco¬ 
phonous music of shells and bombs, Hitler took Eva Braun 
as his lawfully wedded wife. In brief formalities both par¬ 
ticipants declared that they were of Aryan descent and free 
of any hereditary disease. There were congratulations from 
several generals and secretaries. The couple withdrew into 
their private apartment for a wedding breakfast. Hiller then 
left to work on his will. 

April 30. After luncheon Hitler had his favorite Alsatian 
dog, Blondi, destroyed. Then, his face pale, his limbs trem¬ 
bling, he walked silently through the bunker passageways, 
shaking hands with all those who remained. He finally re¬ 
tired to his own suite. At 3:15 p.m. a single shot was heard. 
Hitler was found lying on a sofa soaked with blood. He had 
shot himself through the mouth. Beside him lay Eva Braun, 
who had taken poison. 

Thus death came in ignominy to this hate-ridden mon¬ 
ster w'ho had created nothing and who had solved nothing, 
bur who had destroyed more than any other man in history. 
The bodies were burned in the courtyard. No traces were 
ever found. 

Almost immediately came the legends. Hitler was still 
alive. The bunker suicides were an elaborate hoax. Hitler 
had escaped by submarine, by plane. He was in Argentina, 
on a Pacific island, at the North Pole. The evidence points 
the other way: Hitler died in Berlin. 

Hitler went to his death certain that history would judge 
him glorious for all his actions except his failure to punish 
the traitors who caused him to lose the war. *‘One day/’ he 
said at the height of his lunacy, “ceremonies of thanksgiv¬ 
ing will be sung to Fascism and National Socialism.” Of his 
berserk Nazi state little is left except the memory of ritualis¬ 
tic pageants in which millions of hypnotized Germans 
massed to seek tribal fraternity with their Fuehrer. More 
than 30,000,000 human beings were sacrificed to the pre¬ 
tensions of this abominable tyrant. Compared to him, 
Genghis Khan, the Mongol conqueror, was a mild and 
benevolent statesman. 

After waiting a “decent interval” in tribute to his master, 
Cioebbels poisoned his six little children, unwilling to allow 
them life in a world that wm not National Socialist. Then 
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he and his wife committed suicide. Their 'bodies, not com¬ 
pletely destroyed by burning gasoline, were recovered by 
the Russians. Bormann escaped alive, but was never beard 
of again. Meanwhile, General Robert von Greini, who had 
been appointed commander in chief of the Luftwaffe to 
supplant the “traitor” Goering, left Berlin on the last plane 
for Doenitz's headquarters with instructions for a last-ditch 
defense. 

May 1, 1945. The Hamburg radio reported that “our 
Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, fighting to the last breath against 
Bolshevism, fell ior Germany this afternoon in his opera¬ 
tional headquarters in the Reich Chancellery.” 

Admiral Doenitz then spoke: “German men and women, 
soldiers of the armed forces: Our Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler, has 
fallen. The German people bow in the deepest sorrow and 
respect. . . . Tlie Fuehrer has appointed me as his succes¬ 
sor. Fully conscious of the responsibility, 1 take over the 
leadership of the German people at this fateful hour.” Then 
came the playing of Wagner’s Gotterdammerung, the Twi¬ 
light of the Gods. Lord Haw Haw, renegade Englishman, 
repeated the ritual in English. 

That same day Doenitz issued an Order of the Day: 

German Armed Forces, my comrades: 

The Fuehrer has fallen. Faithful to his great ideal to save 
the natioas of Europe from Bolshevism, he has given his life 
and has met a hero’s death. In him one of the greatest tie- 
roes of German history has appeared. WitJi proud respect 
and grief we lower our standards. 

The Fuehrer has designated me to be the head of the State 
and Supreme Commander.... 1 am resolved to continue the 
struggle against the Bolsheviks,... Against the British and 
Americans I am bound to continue to fight as far and as long 
as they impede me in the struggle against Bolshevism.... 
For every single one of you the oath to the Fuehrer is trans¬ 
ferred straight to my peison as the Fuehrefs appointed suc¬ 
cessor. 

German soldiers! Do your duty! Tlie existence of our 
people is at stake. 

Doenitz was whistling in the dark of defeat. He set up a 
new government with Count Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk, 
formerly finance minister, as the new foreign minister. He 
ignored Ribbentrop altogether. He appointed Admiral Hans 
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Georg von Fricdeburg as connnandcr in chief of the Ger¬ 
man navy. 

On May 2, 1945, Doenite moved his headquarters from 
PIdn to Flensburg, ancient town in Schleswig, and sent 
Admiral Friedeburg to Field Marshal Bernard L. Mont¬ 
gomery with a proposal to capitulate in the West but to 
continue fighting in the East. 

Montgomery brusquely rejected the offer and demanded 
unconditional surrender on all fronts. 


fhe German Unconditional Surrender, May ?, 1945 

I'he terms of the surrender ending World War 11 in Europe 
were signed by German envoys stiu*ting at 2:41 a.m. on 
May 7, 1945. This was the last dramatic event in the long 
reign of gunpowder. 

The scene was in a dismal brick schoolhoiise, the College 
Moderne et Technicale at Reims, which for some months 
had been General Eisenhower’s Supreme Headquarters. The 
walls of the small room were covered with maps in red tuid 
green, battle orders, charts of communications systems and 
supply networks, casualty lists. At one end was a long, 
rickety wooden table painted black. 

At one side of the table sat three German emissaries, 
their uniforms immaculate, their faces blank—Admiral 
Hans Georg von Friedeburg, commander in chief of the 
German navy^; Field Marshal Alfred Gustav Jodi, chief of 
the German General Staffand the latter’s aide. Major Gen¬ 
eral Wilhelm Oxenius. Admiral Friedeburg seemed relaxed, 
but his calmness was deceptive. Jodi’s face was like a death 
mask: Hitler’s strategic adviser and close friend, he was 
fated for death on the scaffold. 

Opposite them were Allied officers of equivalent rank, all 
silent but tense: British Lieutenant General Sir Frederick 
Morgan, staff deputy; General Frangois Sevez of France; 
Admiral Sir H. M. Burrough, commander of the Allied 
Naval Expeditionary Force; Lieutenant General Walter 
Bedell Smith, chief of staff to Eisenhower, Lieutenant Gen¬ 
eral Ivan Chermiaev and General Ivan Suslaparov of the 
Soviet Union; and General Carl A. Spaatz, commander of 
the U.S, Strategic Air Forces. 

The Supreme Commander, General Dwight D. Eisen¬ 
hower, and his deputy. Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Ted- 
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der, were conspicuously absent Both remained in another 
office. 

The room buzzed witli a swarm of photographers who 
fougfit for advantageous positions. All seemed fascinated 
by General Siislaparov's interpreter, a bullnecked Russian 
with completely bald head “and a glittering eye which he 
fixed on the Germains like the very eye of doom.” 

The four instruments of surrender—one each for tlie 
United States, Great Britain, France, and RUvSsia—were 
signed quickly, within four minutes. The terms were simple 
and explicit: “We, die undersigned, acting by authority of 
the German High Command, hereby surrender uncondi- 
tionally to the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary 
Force, and simultaneously to the Soviet High Command, 
all forces on land, sea, and in the air who are at this date 
under German control.” No obligations were placed on the 
victors, nor were there any loopholes. A lesson had been 
learned from the experience of World War 1, after which 
the Germans claimed that they had never been beaten on 
the battlefield. 

Jodi, his bald pate vshining under the naked light bulbs, 
asked Smith’s permission to speak. Smith nodded. Jodi got 
up stiffly and with eyes staring straight ahead spoke in 
a strangled voice, almost a sob: “With this signature, the 
German people and armed forces are, for better or worse, 
delivered into the victor’s hands. In this war, which has 
lasted more than five years, both have achieved and suf¬ 
fered more than perhaps any other f>cople in the world. In 
this hour, I can only express the hope that the victor will 
treat generously with them.” 

From the Allied representatives there was only stony 
silence. Most of them had just seen the abysmal horrors of 
the Nazi death camps, and they were in no mood to reply 
to this plea for mercy. Some undoubtedly recalled Church¬ 
ill’s dictum that the Germans are cither at your throats or 
groveling at your feet. 

The Germans were then led down a hall to General Eisen¬ 
hower’s office. His blue eyes hard, his voice cold, Eisen¬ 
hower, in a clipped, incisive tone, asked through an inter¬ 
preter if Jodi thoroughly understood all the provisions of 
the document he had just signed. Jodi answered, “/a.” 

Eisenhower then said: “You will, officially and person¬ 
ally, be held responsible if the terms of this surrender are 
violated, including its provisions for German commanders 
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ro appear in Berlin at the moment set by the Russian High 
( onvmand to accomplish formal surrender to that govern¬ 
ment. That is all.’* Jodi saluted, and together with his de¬ 
jected companions left the building. 

I hat same day, Toiini Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk, for¬ 
mer Rhodes scholar and never active in Nazi aflairs, who 
had been appointed foreign minister by Grand Admiral 
Karl Doenitz to succeed Joachim von Ribbentrop, issued a 
formal announcement from the new German seat of gov¬ 
ernment, Flensburg, near the Danish border: “The High 
Command of the armed forces today at the order of Grand 
Admiral Doenitz declared the unconditional surrender of 
all lighting Cierman troops.'* 

Under the terms of the surrender at Reims the heads of 
the German armed services were required to appear in 
Berlin to sign a ratification in the Russian headquarters. The 
second ceremony was designed to symbolize the unity of the 
Western Allies and the Soviet Union, as well as to give 
notice to the Germans and the whole world that the sur¬ 
render was made to all, not merely to the Western Allies. 

Accordingly, a half-hour before midnight on May 8, 
1945, the Instrument of Unconditional Surrender was rati¬ 
fied in Berlin. It was accepted and signed by Field Marshal 
Wilhelm Keitel for the German army. Admiral Hans Georg 
von Fricdebiirg for the German na\ 7 , and Colonel General 
Hans von Stumpf for the Luftwaffe. Marshal Georgi Zhukov 
signed for the Soviet Union, General Carl A. Spaatz for 
the United States, and Lieutenant General Jean de Laltre de 
Tassigny for France. Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, 
as General Eisenhower's deputy, also signed the final arti¬ 
cles of capitulation. 

Keitel, arrogant and angered, signed the articles of sur¬ 
render, then suddenly complained that he had not read the 
document. He insisted that he must have an additional 24 
hours to inform his troops that they were required not only 
to surrender but to give up their guns. Through an inter¬ 
preter he asked Zhukov for a 24-hour reprieve. Zhukov, his 
face expressionless, stared straight ahead and gave no an¬ 
swer. Keitel slammed his portfolio shut, saluted, and left the 
room. 

For the first time in modern history, the entire armed 
forces of a nation, officers and enlisted men alike, became 
prisoners of war. 

The Russians made an elaborate documentary film for 
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borne consumption portraying highlights of the ceremony 
at Zhukov’s headquarters. Eisenhower, who some months 
later saw the film in Moscow, noted that it included no 
mention ot the earlier surrender at Reims. 

The circumstmices of the surrender touched otT a violent 
journalistic controversy. Sixteen reporters, who had hcesi! 
chosen to witness the signing at Reims, were pledged on 
their honor not to communicate the fact of its existence or 
its resulhi until the story was cleared for release by the pub¬ 
lic relations director of SHAEF (Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Force). ITic idea was to withhold the 
news of the first signing until the ratification could be 
accomplished in Berlin the next day, so that the news could 
be synchronized in Washington, London, and Moscow. 

After the signing at Reims, Edward Kennedy, an Associ¬ 
ated Press correspondent, managed to get a telephone and 
put in a call to lx>ndon. Within minutes the flash set off a 
wild victory celebration in the Allied world. Kennedy took 
a merciless tongue-lashing from outraged fellow reporters, 
who accused him of "‘the most disgraceful, deliberate, and 
unethical double cross in the history of journalism.” Others 
praised him for scoring one of the greatest journalistic 
beats in history. 

Kennedy defended himself: “My only pledge was not to 
break the story until after the surrender was signed. There 
was no security involved. 1 was simply doing my job and I 
was not inlerestexl in whether or not 1 bad a beat.” The 
Associated Press did not support him, and he was discredited 
as a war coiTC^pondcnt, but his credentiaks were restored by 
General Eisenhower who saw in the outcome “no real harm, 
except to other publications,” 

A similar incident had occurred at the end of World 
War I when Roy W. Howard of the United Press repoilcd 
the Armistice four days before it happened. The two cases 
were almost an exact parallel, with the exception that 
Howard’s report was wrong and Kennedy’s right. 

At long last Hitler’s brutal military machine lay crushed 
and smoldering, lliis was complete, ultimate defeat, the 
most devastating inflicted upon a nation in modern times. 

Many and diverse were the contributory factors: the 
unconquerable and resolute resistance of the British when 
they stood alone in 1940; the overwhelming impact of 
American industrial power; the clearing of the sea lanes so 
that Ajncrican resources could be hurled in full strength 
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at the enemy; the achievements of Allied scientists in the 
battle of the laboratories; the spiraling resistance move¬ 
ments in the occupied countries; the cumulative eflects ot 
Allied air power which drove the Lujtwaffe from the skies 
and steadily drained Germany of the means and will to 
resist; the effectiveness of Allied leaders who worked to¬ 
gether in unity to achieve a common end; the skill, courage, 
and ingenuity of the Allied armies which on a hundred bat- 
iJefields from North Africa to and beyond the Rhine bested 
Hitler's robots in their own type of mobile warfare. 

Added to these sledgehammer blows were the blunders— 
German^ blunders. Hitler’s cardinal military mistake was 
overconfidence. The provincial-minded little Austrian under¬ 
estimated the strength and staying powers of bis opponents, 
He miscalculated on Allied production capacity, on Allied 
will to strike back, on Allied leadership. He misunderstood 
the significance of Allied air power and was unprepared 
tor the mammoth blows intlicted on his factories, cities, and 
comm unicat ions. 

The Nazi Fuehrer, intoxicated by his early victories, failed 
to adopt any clear-cut, consistent strategy. He had no idea 
of how to exploit his great conquests. His policy of holding 
everywhere at all costs was militarily grotesque and naive. 
Despite his gaudy boastfulnevss, he drew back from the one 
venture—the invasion of Britain—that might have brought 
the war to a victorious end for Germany. And there were 
other costly blunders, especially his failure to evacuate the 
Russian trap in time and his bullheaded “hold-the-ports" 
strategy in the West. 

Even more significant was the tact that Nazi Germany, 
despite its boasted efficiency, never really mobilized for total 
war. Hitler failed to expand his steel and oil capacities. He 
wasted money on useless displays of Nazi triumphs. He used 
his manpower ineffectively. He refused to organize women 
adequately for the war effort. Instead of taxing and thereby 
curtailing civilian consumption, this neophyte economist 
turned to deficit financing. Worst of all, his entire strategy 
was based on a series of brief and swift campaigns, with 
little attention to preparing and centralizing procurement 
for a long effort. The governing of the Niizi state turned out 
to be merely regimented inefficiency. 

The German moral collapse was crippling to Hitler'.s 
cause. Neither Hitler, his generals, the armed forces, nor 
the German people were aware of what was happening to 
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them. The strength of an outraged humanity was raised 
against the bestial Nazi regime, with its utter and wanton 
disregaid of civilized behavior, its unparalleled brutality, its 
sliocking atrocities, its stupid ruthlessness. It was this mis¬ 
understanding of human decency that lay at the base of 
Hitler s incompetence and bungling and that led straight to 
his deslruction. Ilie peoples of the Allied countries had no 
intention of living out their livCvS in a Nazi world. They rose 
in mighty wrath and struck it down. 

Once again it was the tragedy of Gerntan history. Her¬ 
bert Butterfield, professor of modern history at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, declares that it was the fault and 
tragedy of the Cjermans that they repeatedly gambled every¬ 
thing on a policy which would have had brilliant results hut 
which did not quite anticipate God, fortune, and caprice, 
and therefore led to uns|^akable tragedy. 

Shortly after World VVar 1 a Cierrnan author wrote these 
words: “I’here may hardly be a people who learn more 
about history than the Germans, hut there is also hardly a 
people who apply the lessons of history worse,’" 

The author’s name—Adolf Hitler. Fhe book —Mein 
Ka/npf, 

Day, May 8, 1945 

After five years, eight months, and seven days of conflict the 
European phase ot World War 11 had come to an end. On 
V-E Day, May 8, 194.5, hysterical celebrations erupted all 
over the world as relieved millions flocked to the streets and 
shouted “It’s all over! It’s all over!” Overjoyed people sang 
and screamed, hugged and kissed strangers, joined im¬ 
promptu parades. Everywhere it was the same—in Times 
Square, Piccadilly Circus, the Place de la C’oncorde, the 
Nevsky Prospekt, Coventry, Kiev, Indianapolis, Rotterdam 
—gaiety, laughter, clamor, the blare of horns. The Nazi 
madman and his rowdies had been struck down. Now for 
the Japs—and the blessings of peace! 

General ELscnliowcr issued a Victory Order of the Day: 


It is my special privilege, in the name of all the nations 
represented in the theatre of war, to commend each of you 
for the valiant p(uformance of duty. ... Your accornpli-sb- 
ments at sea, in the air, on the ground, and in the field of 
supply have put 5,000,000 of the enemy permanently out of 
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the war. Yon have taken in stride military tasks so diflicuil 
as to be classed by many doubters as impossible. You have 
confused, defeated, and destroyed your savagely fighting 

The route you have traveled through hundreds of miles is 
marked by the graves of fonner comrades. Hach of the fallen 
died as a member of the team to which you belong, bound 
together by a common love of liberty and a refusal to sub¬ 
mit to enslavement. Our common problem of the imrncdiaie 
and distant future can be best solved in the same conceptions 
of cooperation and devotion to (he cause of human freedom 
as have made tJiis Expeditionary Force such a mighty engine 
of righteous destruction. 

Let us have no part in the profitless quarrels in w^hicb 
other men will inevitably engage as to what country, what 
service, won the European war. Every man, every woman, 
of every nation here represented has served according to his 
or her ability, and the efforts of each have contributed to the 
outcome. ITiis we shall remembei-—and in doing so we shall 
be revering each honored grave, and be sending comfort to 
the loved ones of comrades who could not live to see this day. 

President Truman spoke to the American people in a 
radio address: 


This is a solemn hut a glorious hour. ... I only wish that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt had lived to witness this day. 

For this victory we join in offering our thanks to the Provi¬ 
dence which has guided and sustained us through the dark 
days of adversity. 

Our rejoicing is sobered and subdued by a supreme cort- 
sciousness of the terrible price we have paid to rid the world 
of Hiller and his evil band,... 

We must work to finish the war. Our victory is but half- 
won. The West is free, but the E;ist is still in bondage to the 
treacherous tyranny of the Japanese. When the last Japanese 
division has surrendered unconditionally, then only will our 
fighting job be done. 

We must work to bind up (he wounds of a suffering world 
“—to build an abiding peace, a peace rooted in justice and 
in law. We can build such a peace only by hard, toilsome, 
painstaking work—by understanding and working with our 
Allies in peace as we have in war. 


At one minute past midnight on May 9, 1945, the guns 
fell silent As the roar of victory reverberated throughout 
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tlie Allied world, there was only the dead silence of the 
tomb in Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, and Berchtesgaden. 


Coyote Roundup 

One by one the elite of Hitler’s Third Reich were rounded 
up and herded into prisons. Some prefened death to cap¬ 
ture, Admiriil Hans Georg von Fricdcbiirg, whom Doenitz 
had sent to Montgomery in an unsuccessful surrender mis¬ 
sion, slipped quietly into a bathroom and bit into a vial of 
cyanide of potassium. Some, belatedly, cast scorn on the 
dead Fuehrer, Ck))onel General Nikolaus, commander of 
the Cierman forces in Norway, commented: “Germany hiut 
fought the most insane war in history.” 

It was a tremendous bag of prisoners. It included Grand 
Admiral Karl Doenitz, Hitler’s designated successor, and a 
platoon of field nuirshals—Wilhchn Keitel, mo.st faithful 
lackey among the army brass; Ewald von Kieist, who was 
active in the 1940 conquest of France; Albert Kesselring, 
last commander in the West; Ferdinand von wSchoerner, 
assigned to the Russian front; Sieginund Wilhelm List; and 
others. Ther e was S.S. General Karl Oberg, the “Butclrer of 
Paris.” And there were leading Nazi politicians—Dr. Rob¬ 
ert Ley, chief of tlic German Labor Front; .lulius Streicirer, 
notorious .lew-baiter; Hans Frank, governor of Poland; 
All red Ro.senberg, philo.sophei of Nazism; Franz von Papen, 
conspiratorial “devil in top hat”; and a host of lesser fry. 
Into jail with them went William Joyce, the Lord Haw Haw 
of the Nazi radio, and other miscellaneous turncoats. 

Goering surrendered on May 8, 1945, near the town of 
Kitzbuhel, in Austria. The first Nazi bigwig to fall into 
American hands, the Luftwaffe chief immediately demanded 
food and deference, and equally as loudly denounced Hitler 
as “a narrow-minded ignoramus” and Ribbentrop as “an 
unmitigated scoundrel.” The Fuehrer, he complained in an 
effort to find sympathy, had condemned him to die because 
he had sought to take over the reins and surrender to the 
Allies. He was clapped into prison to await the judgment of 
Nuremberg. 

On May 20, 1945, the mast sinister Nazi of all fell into 
Allied hands. Heinrich Himmler, looking for all the world 
like a benevolent schoolmaster, was one of the most vicious 
mass murderers of all time. Head of the Gestapo, destroyer 
of Lidice, exterminator of Jews, Himmler had feathered 
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his nest with a million dollars (discovered by Allied troops 
in a barn near Berchtesgaden). With his mustache shaved 
olh a black patch over his right eye, dressed in civilian 
clothes, he was picked op by British troops as he tried to 
cross a bridge at Bremervtx^rde, near Hamburg. To his cap¬ 
tors he presented I'orgcd identity papers bearing the name 
of one Nitzingcr, a discharged rnember of the Cierman 
security police* 

When an examining doctor ordered Himmler to open bis 
mouth, the Gestapo chief bit into a small blue via) contain¬ 
ing poison. In a lew minutes he was tlead. It was the one 
oltjeclivciy decent act in tlie life of a mass murderer. 

rhe body was dumped into a grave in a patch of pines 
the only words sptiken at tliis impromptu funeral service 
came from a British lomtny; “l et the worm go to the 
worms?” 

Potsdam—The Final Wartime Conference 

brom July IT-August 2, 1945, the Potsdam Conference, 
olhcially called the Berlin Conference, met in the C ecilien- 
hof in Potsdam, former home of German emperors. The 
United States was represented by President Harry S. Truman 
and wSecretary of State James F. Byrnes; Great Britain by 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill and Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden: and the Soviet Union by Joseph Stalin and 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov. 

The parley was interrupted briefly on July 2b, 1945, to 
allow Churchill to return to England to face the final resuils 
of the general election of July 5. The Socialists won by two 
to one in an amazing landslide, surprising Churchill as 
much as it did the rest of the world. The British sent their 
new Prime Minister, CMement R. Attlee, who had served in 
the War Cabinet, to Potsdam to replace Churchill. 

The Potsdam conferees immediately put into force the 
previous agreement made at Yalta. Germany was split into 
four administrative zones—the Americans in the south, the 
French in the southeast, the British in the northwest, and 
the Russians in the cast and center. But it was expressly 
stipulated that, during the occupation, Germany would be 
treated as a single unit. This was a historically unique at¬ 
tempt by four powers of varying political philosophies to 
rule in their own manner a strongly integrated nation. 

A 6,000-word communique issued on August 1, 1945, 
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dealt with the deiKizification, dcniilitarization, and dcceii”- 
Irali/ation of defeated Germany. 


It is not the intention of the Allies to destroy or enslave 
the (ierman people. It is the intention of the Allies that the 
Cierrnan people lx^ given the opportunity to prepare for tl>e 
cveniiial reeonslruetion of their life on a democratic and 
peaceful basis. If their own efforts are steadily directed to 
tin's cud, it will be possible for them in due course to lake 
their place timong the free and peaceful peoples of the world. 

The three powers then set down the terms for conquered 
Germany. First, there would be complete disarmament and 
demilitarization of Germany and the elimination or control 
of all German industry that could be used for military pro¬ 
duction. All German land, naval, and air forces, as well as 
all clubs and associations that were designed to keep alive 
the military tradition in Germany, “shall be completely and 
finally abolished in such a manner as permanently to pre¬ 
vent the revival or reorganization of German militarism and 
Nazism."’ Further, all arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war and all specialized fticilitics for their production 
would be Iield at the disposal of the Allies or destroyed. The 
maintenance and production of all aircraft and all arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war were to be prevented. 

It was esvsential, agreed the conferees, to convince the 
German people that they had suffered a total military de¬ 
feat and that they could not escape responsibility for what 
they bad brought upon themselves, “since their own ruth¬ 
less warfare and the fanatical Nazi resistance have destroyed 
the German economy and made chaos and suffering in¬ 
evitable/" For this purpose it was decided to destroy the 
National Socialist Party and its affiliated and supervised 
organizations, to dissolve all Nazi institutions, and to pre¬ 
vent their revival in any form. German political life would 
be reconstnicted on a democratic basis and prepared for 
eventual peaceful cooperation in international life. AH Nazi 
laws which established discrimination on grounds of race, 
creed, or political opinion were abolished. 

And what about the plethora of war criminals? The men 
at Potsdam decreed that “those who have participated in 
planning or carrying out Nazi enterprises involving or re¬ 
sulting in atrocities or war crimes shall be arrested and 
brought to judgment.” ITiis included Nazi leaders, influen- 
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tial Nazi supporters, and high oflicials of Nazi organiza¬ 
tions. Tluis, unobtrusively but with deadly finality, the stage 
was set for the drama of Nuremberg. 

'I'o make possible the progress of democracy in Gerinany 
and to eliminate Nazi and militarist doctrines from German 
fife, i( was agreed that the German educational system would 
be reorganized and controlled. The judicial system was to 
be recast in accordance with (he principles of democracy, of 
jnslice under law, and of equal rights for all citizens with¬ 
out distinction of race, nationality, or religion. Hie admin- 
isiration of affairs in Germany was to be directed toward 
the decentralization of the political structure and the devcl- 
oimient of local responsibility. 

In the new Germany there would be freedom of speech, 
press, and religion, “subject to the necessity for maintain¬ 
ing military security.” Similarly, the formation of free 
trade unions was permitted. 

The economic clauses of the declaration were designed 
to prevent the development of a war potential by Germany 
if> the future. “In order to eliminate Ciermany’s war poten¬ 
tial, the production of aims, ammunition, and implements 
of war as well as all types of aircraft and seagoing ships, 
stiall be prohibited and prevented. Production of metals, 
chemicals, machinery, and other items that are directly 
necessary to a war economy shall be rigidly controlled and 
restricted to Germany’s approved postwar peacetime needs.” 
Germany’s economy would be decentralized to eliminate 
the previous excessive concentration of economic power in 
cartels, syndicates, trusts, and other monopolistic arrange¬ 
ments. There would be Allied controls to carry out programs 
of industrial disarmament, to assure the costs of occupation, 
to insure a balanced economy between the four occupation 
zones, to handle all international financial transactions, and 
to control all German public or private scientific bodies 
connected witli economic activities. 

Germany would have to pay reparations “to compensate 
to the greatest possible extent for the loss and suffering she 
has caused to the United Nations and for which the German 
people cannot e^scape responsibility,” To the Soviet Union 
went the lion’s share of reparations, on the ground that vsbe 
had suffered the greatest economic losses. 

First of all, the U.S.S.R. was permitted to meet its repara¬ 
tions claims by removing from its zone in Gcniiany indus¬ 
trial equipment and other assets. In addition to the repara- 
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tioiis taken Ixom its own occupation zone, the Soviet Union 
was to receive in addition from the Western zones 25 per 
cent of metallurgical, chemical, and machine-manufactiir- 
ing industries unnecessary for the German peace economy 
For 15 per cent of this equipment the Soviet Union was to 
pay "‘an equivalent value of food, coal, potash, zinc, timber, 
clay products, petroleum products, and such other com^ 
modities as may be agreed upon/’ The other 10 per cent of 
this equipment was to be transferred to the Soviet Govern' 
ment on reparations account “without payment or exchange 
of any kind in return/’ "Fhe Soviet Union was also given 
complete control over German assets in the Eastern zone of 
Germany, as well as German foreign assets in Bulgaria, 
Finland, Rumania, and eastern Austria. The U.S.S.R, under¬ 
took to settle the reparations claims of Poland from its own 
share of reparations. 

The reparations claims of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and other countries entitled to reparations would 
be met from the Western zones and from appropriate Ger* 
man external assets. 

Several more concessions were made to the Russians. It 
was agreed that the Soviet Union was to be allotted “tenta¬ 
tively” the northern portion of East Prussia, including the 
great port of Konigsberg. Further, as a concession to Rus¬ 
sian feelings, Poland was to be given the remainder of East 
Prussia, including the port of Danzig as well as the district 
of East Germany running to the Oder and Neisse Rivers 
and to the Czech frontier, pending the final peace confer¬ 
ence. It was decreed that there would be an “orderly trans¬ 
fer” of the German population driven out by the Poles (the 
same formula to be applied to Ciermans leaving Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia). 

These decisions cost Germany a quarter of the territory 
she had held in 1937 and made it certain that the popula¬ 
tion of Rump Germany—what became the new West Ger¬ 
many—would rise materially because of an influx of refu¬ 
gees from the East. 

riie Conference also agreed in principle upon arrange¬ 
ments for the use and disposal of the surrendered German 
fleet and merchant ships. It was decided that the three 
Powers would appoint experts to work out together detailed 
plans to give effect to the agreed principles. 

Finally, it was agreed that preparations should be made 
to draw up peace treaties with Italy and the Axis satellites. 
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For this purpose parleys of foreign niinisters of the Big 
Five nations were to meet later at l^ndon and Moscow to 
SCI tie specific issues until the United Nations was able to 
lake over further consideration of postwar problems. 

The communique of August 1, 1945, was designed to 
give Ihe impression of Allied unity after the defeat of Nazi 
fiermany. Little publicity was given at the time to strong 
disagreements between the Soviet Union, and the Anglo- 
American Allies. But already there were signs of that hard- 
headed Russian intransigence tliat Wiis to lead to the cold 
war. 

i he acute Polish question was not solved at Potsdam, nor 
v^’as there any real agreement on the future status of Eastern 
Europe and the Balkans, There were battles over the forma¬ 
tion of Ihe Polish Provisional CTOvcrnment of National 
Unity. Although the communique also gave the impression 
of unity on German reparations, there were struggles be¬ 
hind tlic scenes on the extent of Soviet demands. 

The wiir with Japan was still on. Truman informed Stalin 
at {‘otsdam that the United Stales possessed a new^ secret 
weapon of extraordinary power, but the Soviet dictator 
sfiowcd little interest. He still vacillated on the question of 
an immediate Soviet declaration of war on japan. 

On July 26, 1945, Truman, Attlee, and Cbiang Kai-shek 
issued an ultimatum to Japan warning her that the alterna¬ 
tive to instant and unconditional surrender was ‘Complete 
and utter destruction,” The war lords of Japan paid no 
attention until atomic bombs dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki made it plain that there was immeasurable force 
behind the ultimatum. 



chapter 23 

Cracking the Inner Defenses of Japan 

The summer grasses! 
All that is left of the 
warriors dream. 
-Basho (j644-^694) 


Operation Forager: The Marianas 

The great counteroffensive against japan was rolling. 

By early summer, 1944, in a little over 12 months, Ameri¬ 
can forces in the Southwest Pacific, with the assistance of 
Australian units, had pushed more than a thousand miles 
closer to Tokyo, and had cut off 135,000 troops beyond 
hope of rescue. American task forces keyed for battle, and 
with a striking power considerably stronger than that of the 
enemy, were ranging far and w'ide over the vast Westeni 
Pacific. 

The Japanese, appalled by the cracking of their defense 
perimeter, sent out a fleet to meet the American warships. 

Jime 19, 1944, was a bright, warm day, with unlimited 
ceiling and visibility, with few clouds to give cover to avia¬ 
tors waiting for unwary prey. In the clear atmosphere, long 
white vapor trails flew back from the wing tips of aircraft, 
On this perfect day for air combat there took place the 
greatest carrier battle of the war, what American pilots 
thenceforth called the Great Marianas Turkey Shoot. The 
forces engaged were nearly four times those employed at 
Midway. For more than eight hours, from mid-morning to 
darkness, there was continued and desperate battle in the 
air over and around Guam. When it was all over, the out¬ 
come was so decisive that Japan could never again rise in 
force to challenge U.S. air power. 

On the first Japanese raid 16 Zeke fighters, 45 Zekes car¬ 
rying bombs, and 8 torpedo-bearing Jills w^ere launched from 
carriers at 8:30 a.m. The formation was quickly picked up 
by radar, whereupon Vice-Admiral Marc A. Mitscher or 
dered Task Force 58 to launch every available fighter for 
interception. U.S. Hellcats took to the air. 

Tlie Japanese apparently had no set defense plan. Their 
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bombers scattered at once, thereby leaving themselves vul¬ 
nerable, and the fighters, instead of covering the bombers, 
went into individual fancy, acrobatic rolls to escape tiie Hell¬ 
cats. Some 42 of the 69 Japanese planes on that opening 
raid failed to return. 

So it went ail through that mad day. On Raid H there were 
12H Japanese planes, 47 on Rai<i HI, and 82 on Raid IV, 
I'he Japanese were going lo keep up the battle every hour on 
the hour, the resulting battle royal was a fierce melee in 
which Hashing aircraft went into zooms and sideslips, skids, 
barrel rolls, wingovers. ihlots of both sides inaneuvered at 
top speed to get on the tail of enemy planes and then fire 
effective bursts. Aircraft went into spirals from w'hich they 
never recovered; others look a burst of fire and exploded 
in mid-air; still others went into perpendicular dives and 
splashed llaming into the ocean. The Americans, more skill¬ 
ful and better trained, had the best of it by far. 

As darkness fell over Guam, Japanese aircraft disap- 
|x:ared from the air. ITie Great Marianas Turkey Shoot was 
over. Casualty figures were one-sided, llie Americans lost 
only 23 of their 300 Hellcats. The Japanese had used 373 
planes of varying types, of w'hich only 1 30 returned from 
combat. More, they lost at least 50 Guam-based planes, 
while others went down in sunken carriers or were lost in 
crashes. The total loss on that day for Nippon was 315 planes 
and her best pilots. The heart was blasted out of Japanese 
air power. 

The Japanese carrier force, stripped of its planes, 
chased halfway to the Philippines. American pilots, closing 
in, dealt heavy punishment. They sank one carrier and two 
oilers. American submarines sank two more carriers. Enemy 
cmisers and destroyers were damaged. 

This was the Battle of the Philippine Sea. As at Coral Sea 
and as at Midway, the opposing warships did nol exchange 
a shot. The battle was fought entirely by aircraft. A crushing 
defeat for Japan, it a.ssured success of American occupation 
and conquest of the Marianas. 

ITie first objective of Operation Forager in the Marianas 
was Saipan. This 12-mile-long island, with its curving moun¬ 
tainous spine, was a key target in the group, 3,800 miles 
west of Pearl Harbor, 1,585 miles south of Tokyo, and 100 
miles north of bypassed Guam, still in enemy hands. Dug 

on Saipan behind a honeycomb of pillboxes and caves 
were 30,000 crack Japanese troops. 
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The initial attacks on Saipan came on June 15-19, 1944, 
Resistance was as fierce as any during the war, more deadly 
than at Tarawa, more protracted than at Kwajalein. For 
three weeks the Japanese fought desperately until they were 
gradually forced back into a small pocket in the north. Then, 
again, there were the usual counterattacks, Banzai charges, 
suicides. 

On the night of July 6~7, 1944, came the biggest Banzai 
attack of the war. The mass suicide was ordered by Lieuien- 
ant General Yoshitsugu Saito, military commander on Sai¬ 
pan, and Vice Admiral Chuichi Nagumo, who had been de¬ 
moted from his fast carrier command to a small area fleet 
with headquarters on Saipan. The plan was simple—every 
remaining Japanese on Saipan was to kill at least 10 Ameri¬ 
cans before taking his own life. The target was to be the U.S. 
27th Division. 

On that memorable day, more than 3,000 Japanese 
swarmed into a 300-yard gap between two battalions of the 
27tb Division. Some were armed with guns, others only with 
bayonets; some had no weapons at all. But all screamed 
"'Banzair Overrunning command posts, they inflicted heavy' 
casualties. It was a wild, desperate attack, but from the West¬ 
ern viewpoint pointless and even stupid. Eventually, all the 
attackers were killed. 

Meanwhile, the two Japanese commanders, realizing that 
their position was hopeless, prepared to take their own lives. 
General Saito issued a final message to his troops, stating that 
he would die with them “to exalt true Japanese rnanhocxl.'' 
Then he sat down in his headquarters cave on a rock facing 
Tokyo, cried '^Tenno Haikal Banzair (“Hurrah for the 
Emperor!”) and carefully opened an artery with his sword. 
He then nodded to his adjutant who promptly shot him in 
the head. Most of his staff joined their ancestors in similar 
fashion. In another cave Admiral Nagumo killed himself 
with a pistol shot. Thus the arrogant commander of the Pearl 
Harbor Striking Force came to his end on a little out-of-the- 
way island far from the plaudits of the Tokyo mobs. 

After the capture of Saipan came another grisly episode 
—the suicide of hundreds of Japanese civilians at the north¬ 
ern cliffs. Refusing to believe the surrender leaflets guaran¬ 
teeing honorable treatment, they took their own lives in a 
macabre display of hysteria. Parents dashed their babies to 
death on the rocks and then, one after another, screaming 
wildly, jumped off the cliffs. American troops, open-mouthed 
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witfi amazement, watched as Japanese civilians grimly wcdI 
Mf)c>ut the tiisk of cutting each others’ throats. Some delib¬ 
erately drowned themselves, a few blotted out their own 
fives with hand grenades. Others holed up in the caves and 
j a\'ines, from which they were blasted out by searing flame¬ 
throwers. 

When the battle was over, 23,811 Japanese lay dead on 
Saipan. Surprisingly, nearly two thousand were taken pris¬ 
oner, the biggest bag to date in the war. American losses, 
loo, were heavy, including 3,426 killed and missing in action 
and 1 3,099 wounded, 

Saipan was a shocking blow' to the Japanese w'ar lords,. 
,?"remier Hideki Tojo, distressed, resigned w'ith his entire 
cabinet on July 18, 1944, the day that the loss ol Saipan was 
publicly announced. Ciencral Kuniaki Koiso formed a new 
cabinet, and promised a more vigorous and ruthless prose¬ 
cution of the war. But to those who understood Japanese 
w'ays (he change of ministr>^ actually meant an admission of 
defeat and a desire for peace. But no one in Japan would 
accept the responsibility of proposing peace. "Fhe result was 
that the Pacific war dragged on for another twelve months. 

The relentless Americans pressed on in the Miurianas. On 
July 23, 1944, they won the smaller island of Tinian, in what 
lieutenant General Holland M. vSmith described as “the per¬ 
fect amphibious operation in the Pacific War.” A new' entry 
on the bloody score card read: “Killed: 5,74.5 Japanese; 195 
Americans.” 

After 17 days of air and naval bombardment, American 
landing forces on July 20, 1944, went ashore on Guam, 
which the Japanese had seized the day after Pearl Harbor. 
“This campaign,” wrote Rear Admiral W. L. Ainsworth in 
his action report, “was brilliantly conceived, splendidly 
planned, and precisely executed.” It look three weeks of 
fighting, but the island came back into American hands. 
I edger: “Killed, 10,693 Japanese; 1,290 Americans.” 

Thus Operation Forager was completed in exactly two 
nionths. It took the greatest carrier action of the war and 
three land campaigns. By the middle of August the Philip¬ 
pine Sea and the air over it, as well as the three islands of 
Saipan, Tinian, and Guam w'ere under American control. 

The Japanese inner defense perimeter was now' broken. 
The Tojo government was no longer in powder. Tlie end was 
in sight. 
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Target: The Philippines 

The capture ot Saipan, liman, and Ciuani gave the Ameri¬ 
cans control ot the Marianrus bastion. The precious Mari¬ 
anas airfields could be used not only to strike at the Philip¬ 
pines but also to wreak havoc on the home islands of Japan. 

7’he Mikado's licet, ummereifully drubbed, had crawled 
hack to Okinawa—a lacerated dragon with its tail beneath 
its legs. From there it had wearily steamed home to its base 
in Japan's Inland Sea. But it could not stay there. It had to 

recuperate and gather strength for its next vital mission. 

Operation Sho-Go —defense of the IMiilippines. 

While Admiral Chester W. Nimitz’s amphibious forces 
were taking one island after another in the Central Pacific, 
pressure was maintained on the enemy in the southwest. In 
the spring of 1944 giant Japanese armies were neutralized 
and isolated on Bougainville in the northern Solomons and 
on New’ Ireland and New Britain between the Solomons and 
New Guinea. 

On the northern New' Ciuinea coast another Japanese 
army of 60,000 was held between Madang and the Moluc¬ 
cas. From late April to early August, 1944, General Doug¬ 
las Mac Arthur’s American and Australian forces pushed 
their way 800 miles up the coastline in a series of brilliant 
combined operations. They sliced the Japanese into man¬ 
ageable segments, surrounded them, and wdped them out, 
rhey tcxrk few prisoners. 

On November 24, 1944, from speedily constructed air- 
fields in Saipan, Tinian, and Guam, as well as from bases in 
China, the huge new American Superfortresses commenced 
round-trip missions to batter the tinderbox cities of Japan. 
The B-29’s, now in mass production, were twice as large as 
the older B-17’s (Flying FortrCvSses); they had a wing span 
of half a New' York City block, a speed of 300 miles an hour, 
and a bomb load of 10 tons. Their prime targets were the 
Yawata steel works and the naval base at Sasebo, as well as 
varied industrial areas. JTie air offensive mounted day by 
day. 

At the same time American submarines methodically 
whittled down the enemy’s merchant shipping. By the sum¬ 
mer of 1944 they had sunk nearly 7(X) Japanese merchant 
ships, damaged more than 100 more. Japanese garrisons 
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scattered throughout the Pacific were isolated from the 
homeland. 

The over-aJl U.S, strategy was working to perfection. The 
Gilberts, the Marshalls, the Marianas were conquered. Mac- 
Arthiir was storming up the New Guinea coastline. Truk 
and Rabaul, major Japanese strongholds, were immobilized 
and bypassed. Enemy supply lines were weakened. The Nip¬ 
ponese fieel was cut down to approved size, 'ITe way was 
open to direct iissault on the Philippines. The only remaining 
suong biirrier was the enemy garrison in the Palatis, directly 
cast of the Philippines. ITiis had to be eliminated to secure 
MacArthur’s right flank for his dash to the Philippines. 

On September 15, 1944, cmne the initial landings on 
Peleliu Island, preceded by bombing and bombardment by 
the U.S. Navy\ Entrenched in pillboxes and caves around 
likx)dy Nose Ridge, the Japanese resisted ferociously. After 
a month of brutal fighting, Peleliu island was in American 
hands. Nearly 12,000 Japanese died in the futile defense. 

Japan was fast losing the war, but her propagandists re¬ 
mained wildly optimistic. In an action off Formosa only two 
American cruisers, the Canberra and the Houston, were 
-cliunagcd, and fewer than 100 American planes lost. But a 
lew days later a Japanese plane appeared over the captured 
island and dropped leaflets bearing this wild claim: 

FOR RECKLESvS YANKEE DOODIE 

Do you know about the naval battle by the American 58th 
IsicJ Fleet at the sea near Taiwan [FounosaJ and the Philip¬ 
pine? Japanese powerful Air Force had sunk their 19 aero- 
phme carriers, 4 baUlCvSbips, 10 several cruisers and destroy¬ 
ers, along with sending 1,261 ship aeroplanes into the sea.... 

Then came pre-invasion air strikes up and down the Phil¬ 
ippines. American airmen hit from Mindanao in the south 
to l^uzon in the north, smashing the enemy in the air and on 
the ground, leaving in flaming wreckage nearly 3,000 Japa¬ 
nese planes, scattered over the islands. Planes from Admiral 
Miirc A. Mitscher’s Task Force 58 slnick powerfully at 
Japanese feeder-airfields as far north as Formosa, sank any 
enemy ships they could find, and forced others out of the 
theatre of operations. 

A mood of dismay infiltrated Tokyo. To relieve the gloom, 
Japanese newspapers on October 18, 1944, repeated the 
Wghly emotional account of a phony naval engagement off 
Formosa in which Task Force 58 had been “annihilated.” 
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It was nothing new. For years Japanese new^smen had been 
eloquently sinking one unit after another of the American 
fleet in a sea of printer’s ink. 

On October 21, 1944, the Americans, bypassing the great 
island of Mindanao in the south, stormed ashore on Leyte 
Island in the heart of the central Philippines. This was in¬ 
vasion in force: 600 warships, 250,{X)0 men, the U.S. Sev 
enth and Third fleets, the U.S. Sixth Army. Once again the 
AmericacLS had demonstrated the effectiveness of leapfrog 
ging tactics. 

From one of the ships ‘‘annihilated” by Japanese news- 
men, General MacArthur stepped ashore, just tw^o and a hall 
years after he had left Conregidor. Colonel Carlas Romulo. 
the Filipino leader, later gave this version: “There was the 
tall MacArthur, with the water reaching up to his knees, and 
behind him there was little Romulo, trying to keep his head 
above water,” 

“People of the Philippines!” said MacArthur. “I have 
returned. By the grace of Almighty God our forces stand 
again on Philippine soil—soil consecrated in the blood of 
our two peoples, . . , Rally to me. Let the indomitable 
spirit of Bataan and Corregidor lead us on.” 

General MacArthur credited his accomplishment to the 
Deity, but later in the classrooms at Annapolis it was attrib¬ 
uted in large part, not without justification, to the United 
States Navy. 

Within four days the two American beachheads were 
joined and the troops surged inland. At first it seemed that 
the campaign might be an easy one. But for the Japanese it 
was do or die. American control of the Philippines would 
cut off Japanese communications with Indo-China, Malaya, 
and the Netherlands East Indies, and without oil from the 
indies, Japan would be finished. The Imperial Navy could 
still hit at the Americans from Singapore, through the South 
China Sea, or across the Sulu Sea through the San Bernar¬ 
dino Strait North of Leyte. 

The American challenge could not be ignored. ITis wa.s 
the showdown. 


Leyte: “The Battle of Bull’s Run” 

“Douglas, where do we go from here?” asked President 
Roosevelt. 

“Leyte, Mr. President, and then Luzon,” replied General 
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MacArlhur. That brief exchange on board the cruiser Balti¬ 
more at Pearl Harbor in July 1944 generated the campaign 
lor the recapture of the Philippines. 

rhe name “Leyte” was destined for glory in the annals 
of American naval warfare. During the last week of October 
1944 came the Battle for Leyte Gulf, the greatest sea engage¬ 
ment ever fought. Engaged were 166 American and approxi¬ 
mately 70 Japanese warships, 1,280 American and 716 
} a pa ncse warplanes. 

I1ie American landings on T eyte had already begun. To 
counter this move the Japanese activated Operation Ta, their 
sea-reinforcemenl program, pouring troops and supplies 
into the island through its back door at Ormoc. Their Kami¬ 
kazes, suicide planes, were striking at American shipping 
in the Gulf. Iliey would commit their navy in a last-ditch 
operation for victory. 

Japanese planning visualized a simultaneous triple-threat. 
Most of what was left of the Imperial Navy was split into 
three groups. The southern force would enter Surigao Strait 
between Mindanao and Leyte. The main striking force in the 
center, commanded by Vice Admiral Takeo Kurita, would 
steam into the San Bernardino Strait north of l.^yte be¬ 
tween Samar and Luzon, lliese two fleets would rendezvous 
at fxyte Gulf, annihilate the enemy craft there, and isolate 
the Americans already ashore. To a third task force under 
Vice Admiral Jisaburo Ozawa was assigned the mission of 
playing sacrificial decoy lo lure the U.S. Third Fleet north. 
It could expect a mauling, but it would draw enemy power 
away from the two main fleets and so permit a knockout 
blow. Besides, was it not good to die for the Emperor? 

The Americans had long awaited this engagement. In the 
Leyte area they had the Seventh Fleet under Vice-Admiral 
niornas C. Kinkaid and the Tliird Fleet under Admiral Wil¬ 
liam F. (“BuU”) Halsey, Jr., in direct support. The mission 
was to defend the five-day-old Leyte beachhead, come to 
grips with the invading fleets, annihilate them, and thereby 
open the back door to Tokyo. 

There was three separate but simultaneous actions in the 
Battle for Leyte Gulf, each with its own special tone. 

The southern Japanese task force, under Vice Admiral S. 
Nishiinura, was divided into two sectioas. ITie first sailed 
serenely at night to Leyte through Surigao Strait. Waiting 
for it was a heavy battle line of the U.S. Seventh Fleet under 
the tactical coimnand of Rear Admiral Jesse B. Oldendorf, 
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The American force was deployed so that the enemy had to 
pass through a screen of PT boats, then destroyers, and 
finally heavy cruisers and battleships at the northern end of 
the strait. 

It was a slaughter. Before the break of dawn Nishimiira 
had lost both his battleships, three of his four destroyers, 
and his own life. That same day the only Japanese cruiser 
in Nishimura’s task force was sent to the bottom by Ameri- 
Ciin planes. 

Oldendorf had realized the dream of all naval oflicers— 
the classic maneuver of crossing the enemy's 7. He de¬ 
stroyed virtually the entire southern enemy task force; only 
one single destroyer survived. “My theory/' commented 
Oldendorf later, “was that of the old-time gambler. Never 
give a sucker a chance. If my opponent is foolish cnougl^ to 
come at me with an inferior force, fm certainly not going to 
give him an even break.'’ 

The second Japanese section in southern waters turned 
tail and fled. The only damage sustained by the Americans 
in the Battle of Surigao Strait was by gunfire on the destroyer 
Albert W. Grant. One more victory wius chalked up in the 
wardrooms of the Pacific Fleet. 

The Japanese central force under Admiral Kiirita moved 
on Leyte from the west. Detected by two U.S. submarines, 
Kurita quickly lost two heavy cruisers and later a battleship 
to American air attack. But he surged on through Mindoro 
Strait with a still powerful force of five battleshifif>, six 
heavy and two light cruisers, and a dozen destroyers. He 
could expect no help from Nishimura, whose task force in 
the south had been pounded to bits. 

But fortune was with Kurita. The decoy maneuver in the 
north was working beautifully. Halsey, receiving word that 
the enemy fleet to the north included carriers, hastily swung 
around and headed in its direction. Behind him he left noth¬ 
ing to protect the exposed beachheait. Not even a patrolling 
destroyer. 

Off Samar, Rear Admiral C. A. F. Sprague was cruelly 
trapped with a small escort of six baby flattops, three de¬ 
stroyers, and four escort destroyers. The warriors of this 
puny fleet found themselves staring up at Kurita’s big guns. 
“It was like a puppy being smacked by a truck,” said one 
oflicer, Sprague’s little carriers were so lightly armored that 
enemy shells punctured them without exploding. But they 
went to the attack. 
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in no engagement in its entire history/' wrote Samuel 
! liot Morison, “has the United Slates Navy shown more 
gallantry, guts, and gumption.” 

Sprague’s planes sank an enemy heav^ cruiser and a de¬ 
stroyer. But in the surface engagement that followed, Ku- 
nta's big guns wrought havix' on the underdog U.S. licet. 
lT»ey sank the carrier Gambler Bay, the destroyers .lohusfon 
a/ul Hoei, and the destroyer escort Roberts, while damaging 
four other escort carriers. Kamikaze pilots accounted tor 
the escort carrier Saint Lb. 

.Admiral ‘‘BuH” Halsey had reacted precisely like his nick 
name when his search-planes discovered Ozawa’s northern 
force. He sailed northward to ( ape Fngano straight into a 
naval controversy of the first magnitude. His action is still 
being refought from Annapolis to San Diego. 

But before he could deal the coup cie jgrrke to the Japanese 
northern fleet, Halsey had to turn south in response to urgent 
calls from Kinkaid. When he arrived at the central theatre, 
the bulk of the enemy fleet there had vanished. There was 
some consolation for the fru.straied admiral; he did not come 
away from Cape Engaho empty-handed. His airmen sank 
four of Ozawa’s carriers, a light cruiser, and two destroyers. 

Many of the Japanese ships escaped destruction, but Nip¬ 
pon lost 4 carriers (1 large and 3 light carriers), .3 battle¬ 
ships, 10 cruisers, 12 destroyers, and 4 submarines, 'fhe 
United States lost a light carrier, the Princeton, 2 escort 
carriers the St. Lb and Gambier Bay, and several destroyers 
and smaller ships. 

The box .score showed a resounding American victory. 
Actually, it was fur less a battle than a four-day miniature 
war fought in three dimensions—a cotnplicated epic of 
belching naval fire, smoke-screening, torpedo attacks., zig¬ 
zagging warships, bombing, and strafing, with the Ameri¬ 
cans meting out the heavier damage. 

The fortunes of war shifted decisively at I cyte. Whatever 
chance Japan might have had of winning the war in the 
Pacific was irretrievably lost. From this time on the Im¬ 
perial Navy never dared to halt an American landing opera¬ 
tion, except at Okinawa where it committed and straightway 
lost the giant new battleship Yamaio. 

At Leyte the Japanese mis.sed the boat when, after draw¬ 
ing Halsey northward to strike at the diversionary force, 
leaving the San Bernardino Strait open for the main Japa¬ 
nese force, they suddenly abandoned the mission with vie- 
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tory in sight, H<uJ they kept on, they could have entered 
Leyte Gult and destroyed a million tons of American ship- 
ping, “It proved once more,” said Major (icneral George ( . 
Kenney, ‘that the Jap had no business starting a war with 
the Duited States in the first place. He just wasn’t good 
enough to play in the big leagues.” 

Ilie great naval battle left the Japanese in a critical posi¬ 
tion in the fdiilippines. General MacArthur now had a land 
wcilge firmly planted in the vulnerable flank of the enemy. 
With their naval power weakened, the Japanese could no 
longer provide reinforcements or supplies for their tens oi 
thousands of picked troops scattered in isolated pockets 
over tlic f^hilippines. “Most of them/’ said General Mar¬ 
shall, “might as well have been on the other side of the world 
as far as the enemy’s ability to shift them to meet American 
thrusts was concerned.” Fo these lost troops came a peremp¬ 
tory order from the Emperor: “Enemy ground forces will 
be destroyed.” 

T okyo’s Sha plan at Ixyte Gulf bad ended as a fiasco, but 
it was an incomplete victory for the United States—despite 
the lopsided box score. The Japanese fleets avoided com¬ 
plete annihilation: Kurita was able to CvScape with four capi¬ 
tal ships, Ozawa with 10 of his original vessels. 

I'he Battle for Leyte Gulf, probably the hist great fleet- 
battle in history, quickly Ibund its way into classrooms and 
armchairs to join the JelHcoe-Beatty controversy after Jut¬ 
land in World War 1 and other naval controversies on what 
should have been done. Both Admirals Kirikaid and Halsey 
charged that the other could have and should have covered 
San Bernardino wStrait. 

Kinkaid’s arguments were: 

1. Halsey relied too heavily on the exaggerated claims of 
his pilots. 

2. Halsey made a critical error of judgment when he 
da.shed 3()() miles lo the north with all six of his battleships, 
leaving behind too weak a force to insure the destruction of 
Kurita’s fleet, llien, just as he was on the verge of account¬ 
ing for all of Ozawa *s force, he compounded the error by 
turning about and speeding south. 

3. Kinkaid’s own Seventh Fleet, with its old and slow bat¬ 
tleships and weak in firepower, was designed only to provide 
support for the landing and not for major combat. 

4. Halsey took all six of his battleships north, when only 
two were needed. He should have left four at San Bernaidino 
Strait and thereby have prevented Kurita from passing 
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ihrough. When Halsey dashed south, once again he took all 
six battleships with him, this time depriving Vice-Admiral 
Marc A. Mitscher, commanding a task group, of the two 
battleships he desperately needed. 

5. In sum, according to Kinkaid, Halsey did exactly what 
the enemy wanted him to do. In a polite way, Kinkaid was 
accusing Hiilsey of being a prime sucker for a Japanese feint. 

Halsey entered a vigorous dissent: 

1. His decision to go north was not based solely on pilots’ 
reports, he said. It was a calculated risk, amply justified. He 
was playing the game on Saturday, not “Monday-morning 
quarterbacking.” 

2. Halsey felt that Kinkaid's Seventh Fleet could and 
would take care of Kurila’s “battered forces.” “1 knew what 
1 was doing at all times, and deliberately took the risks, in 
order to gel rid of the Jap carriers.” 

3. Halsey agreed that he had made a mistake in “bowing 
to pressure and turning south.” “I consider this the gravest 
error I committed during the Battle of Leyte Gulf.” 

4. ITie trouble was in divided command and unsatisfactory 
communications. “Had either Admiral Kinkaid or 1 been put 
in supreme command, the battle would have Ixjen fought 
quite differently.” And further, “There is only one word to 
describe the communications on the American side during 
(he battle, and that word is rotten.” 

5. Halsey was not convinced that Ozawa’s force in the 
north was intended solely as a lure. “The Japs had con¬ 
tinually lied during the war, even to each other. WTiy believe 
them implicitly as s(X)n as the war ends?” 

In his autobiography, Admiral Halsey*s Story (1947), 
Halsey stated that, given the same circumstances and the 
same information as he had then, he would make the same 
decision. He had reason to believe that the enemy forces in 
the central and southern sectors were being handled eflfec- 
tively by Kinkaid. The Northern Force was “fresh and un¬ 
damaged.” Having chosen his antagonist, it remained only to 
select the best way to meet him. Halsey noted three alterna¬ 
tives: 

1. He could guard San Bernardino with his whole fleet 
and wait for the Northern Force to strike him. Rejected. 
This would give the Japanese use of their airfields on Luzon 
as well as their carriers. 

2. He could guard San Bernardino with Task Force 34 
while he struck the Northern Force with his carriers. Re- 
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)ccted. Tlie fleet had to I)e kept intact for most striking and 
ciefcnsivc power, 

3. Hr couid leave San Bernardino unguarded and strike 
the Northern hon e with his whole fleet. Accepted. This 
would preserve (be integrity of bis fleet, it left the initiative 
with him, and it promised the greatest possibility of surprise. 

Halsey headed for the enemy, 300 miles to the north. 
While he was closing in and attacking, he received a series 
of dispatches from Kinkaid, each calling in increasing 
urgency for help. 

Finally, Halsey continued, he was goaded into fiiry^ by a 
message supposedly fionj Commander in Chief of the Pa¬ 
cific Fleet Chester W. Niinitz: 

FROM: CIHCTAC 

TO: CX)M I HI R D FI EEF 

THE WHOl.B WORI D WAN TO KNOW WHERE 
IS 7 ASK FORCE 34 (Halsey’s version) 

Halsey recorded that he was stunned as if he had been 
struck in the face. He was so angry lie could not talk, utterly 
unable to believe that Admiral NimiU liad sent him such an 
insult. The message was, in fact, an error. To increase the 
difliculty of breaking codes, most naval dispatches were 
padded with gibberish, easily discovered and deleted by de¬ 
coding officers, Somehow, somewhere along the line, the 
decot.iers had regarded the passage as plausible and left it 
in. 

Halsey, in a rage, ordered his forces split. “At that mo¬ 
ment the Northern Force, with its two remaining carriers 
crippled and dead in (he w'ater, wa.s exactly 42 miles from 
the muzzles of my 15-inch guns.” Halsey stated that he had 
turned his back on the oj">portunity he had dreamed of since 
his days as a midshipman. 

Finally, Halsey pointed to what he had done to the enemy 
in tlic north: sunk: 4 carriers, 1 light cniiser, 2 destroyers; 
damaged: 2 battleships, 2 light ennsers, 4 destroyers. 

And there the matter rests, with plenty of fuel for a 
Ihoiisiuid hot-stove arguments as tbe greatest naval battle in 
history is refotight by jirofcssional and amateur experts. The 
furore is inconsequential. The Battle for Leyte Gulf, despite 
Halsey’s dash for tbe north, was as decisive as Sal amis, 
where the Greek navies defeated Xerxes’ fleet in 480 B.C. 

A Japanese admiral, too, became enmeshed in postwar 
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controversy concerning his behavior at Ixyle. On October 
25, 1944, the second day of the battle, Vice-Admiral Kiyo- 
hide Sbima steamed north toward Surigao Strait with two 
heavy cruisers, a light cruiser, and four destroyers to join 
ihc fuain Japanese attack-force converging on Leyte Gulf. 
Seeing gun Hares on the horizon, Shima decided to disobey 
oiders and slay away. His entire contribution to the battle, 
Samuel Eliot Morison obsei'ved, was to ram his battle¬ 
ship into a crippled heavy cruiser of another .lapanese force, 
after tiring 16 torpedoes at two islands he mistook for 
American ships. 

For years Admiral Shima, criticized and ridiculed as 
“the buffoon of the Japanese tragedy,’’ maintained a digni- 
lied silence. Finally, in January 1959, in response to a Cali¬ 
fornia schoolboy who had w'rittcn to him for information 
for his history-class term paper, Shima explained that he 
headed for the fringes of the vast I.eyte engagement after 
other Japanese naval forces W'cre already there. The neces¬ 
sity for radio silence meant that he could not coordinate his 
strategy or tactics with theirs. Hampered hy bad luck, dis¬ 
organized communications, and evidence that the bulk of 
the Japanese fleets was being annihilated, all he could do 
was withdraw. 

“Jt was quite clear,” Shima wrote, ‘‘that we should fall 
into a ready trap. 1 considered all possibilites. ITien 1 came 
to my decision that it would be better to . . . wait a chance 
to know how everything w'ent.” 

It was a wdse judgement. Historian Morison concluded 
that “the most intelligent act of any Japanese commander 
in the entire battle was Admiral Shima’s retirement.” 


Reconquest of the Philippines 

By the end of October 1944 the Japanese had been driven 
from southern and northeastern Leyte. But, reinforced via 
the port of Ormoc with new divisions under command of 
General Tomoyuki Yamashita, they dug in to hold the rest 
of the island. 

The sanguinary struggle for the next two months reca¬ 
pitulated on a giant scale the earlier ground-battles on 
Pacific islands. The Japanese defended every inch, the 
Americans pushed inexorably forward with tanks, artillery, 
flame throwers, bazookas, and hand grenades. 

On the night of December 6-7, 1944, while seeking to 
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bring reinforcements to 1 -cytc, six Japanese warships loaded 
with troops atid siippHes were sunk by American warships. 
A week later, three more transporLs were trapped northwest 
of l.eyte and sunk, American troops captured key Ormoc 
on December 16, 1944, By (he end of the month organized 
enemy resistance ceased, although isolated units still held 
out. 

The plight of tiie Japanese on le^yte was hopeless. Gone 
were the days of heady triumph. With their supply Inies 
from the liomeland cut, trapped in the midst of a hostile 
population, harried unmercifully by a persistent foe, (he 
Nipponese troops were paying a ghastly loll. 

Men of the U S. 32nd Division found this letter written 
by an unknown Japanese soldier on December 21, 1944; 

1 am exhausted, We have no food. The enemy are now 
within .S(K) meters from ns. Mother, my dear wife and son, J 
am writing this letter to you by dim cmidlelighl. Our end is 
near. What will he the future of Japan if this island shall 
fall into enemy hands? Our air force has not ajTived. Gen¬ 
eral Yamashita has not arrived. Hundreds of pale soldiers 
of Jap«in are awaiting our glorious end and nothing else. This 
is a reixitition of what occurred in the vSolomons, New Geor¬ 
gia, and other islands. How well are the pt^oplc of Japan pre¬ 
pared to fight tl5e <k^ci.sive battle with tire will to win? 

The Japanese on I.eyle lost 56,263 killed and 389 prison¬ 
ers. American casualties were 2,888 killed, 8,422 wounded, 
and 161 missing. 

While the battle raged on Ix'yte, General MacArthur, by¬ 
passing Mindanao, Negros and Panay, sent an assault force 
to the .southwestern coast of Mindoro. Landing on December 
15, 1944, the Americans pushed ahead against light resist¬ 
ance, captured an airstip, repaired it, and put it to use for 
the invasion of Luzon. Manila was only 155 miles away. 

In early January 1945 a U.S. a.ssault force, the U.S. Sixth 
Army under Lieutenant General Walter Krueger, gathered 
cast of Leyte, slipped through Surigao Strait over the sunken 
w^recks of .Japanese warships, and passed into the Mindanao 
and Sulii Seas. ILie target was Luzon, the northernmost is¬ 
land of the Philippines, seat of the capital Manila, and scene 
of Bataan and Conegidor. The invaders used the same route 
that the Japanese had taken in 1941—1942, the Lingayen 
Gulf, the point of greatest vulnerability. 
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On January 9, 1945, after three days of concentrated sea 
and air. barrage, the American force stormed ashore at Lin- 
gayen. ITie first beach casualty was an embarrassed Ameri¬ 
can soldier w'ho was butted by an angry carabao, infuriated 
# at having its siesta disturbed. By nightfall 68,000 troops were 
j on land carving out a 15-mile beachhead, 6,000 yards deep. 

Newspaper headlines in Tokyo screamed that the invad- 
;| ing Americans had been driven oO with heavy casualties. 

F>cactly the opposite was true. The 175,000 remaining Japa* 
I nesc troops were destined to defeat. 

I ITie campaign on l>uzon was orthodox, hiil it was one of 
I fhe most vicious of all in the Pacific theatre. Plastered from 
I the air, smashed on the ground, harassed by guerrillas, (he 
cij lapanese decided not to defend (he central plain, but instead 
I retreated to the mountains to the north and east. 

I The opening drive took the Americans across the Agno 
f River, up and down low hills, and out onto the great plain 
I leading to Manila, 110 miles to the southeast. Here the open 
I terrain and the fine roads could be used to good advantage 
I for (he final drive to the capital. 

I Almost immediately the invaders discovered ghastly evi- 
ij dcnce of Japanese brutality. From the liberated prisons of 
I the Philippines emerged a stream of haggard and hungry 
I military and civilian captives. It was a nauseating spectacle, 

I American Rangers and Filipino scouts, infuriated by scenes 
I at the liberated prisons, moved inside the Japanese lines on 
I January 30, 1945, to free 500 emaciated prisoners from the 
I f abanatuan prison camp, and killed an equal number of the 
i enemy in the process. American airborne and infantry 
f troops, aided by Filipino guerrillas, freed several thousand 
I prisoners on FebRiary 23, 1945, from the hell-camp at Los 
‘ Banos, south of Manila, after disposing of several hundred 
f lapanese guards. The responsible Japanese officers were 
! later to pay for these atrocities with their lives. 

In early 1945 the Americans made new landings in the 
west and south of Luzon. All columns now converged on 
Manila. Twenty-six days after the initial landings on Luzon, 
three years and six weeks after the American-Filipino forces 
had abandoned the capital, the Americans were back in 
Manila. 

The city wa.s wrecked. The business district was a fiery 
hell; the water mains were empty; the fire department was 
helpless in the rubble-strewn streets. The entire city was 
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scared, gutted, smashed, empty. In the mins, behind bar 
rleaded doors and from rooftops, tlie remaining Japanese 
fought with the courage of trapped animals, 

American parachutists dropped on the rock fortress ol 
Corregidor, where IJeiitenant General Jonathan M. Wain 
wright iuid made his last desperate stand in 1942. The Japa 
nerse detenders retired to the American-built tunnels. After 
a week of furious fighting, the Americans heard a series of 
terrific explosions. The enemy had destroyed the entire sys¬ 
tem and themselves along with it. The remaining caves were 
sealed otf by the attackers. On February 22, 1945, the Japa¬ 
nese garrison on Corregidor was officially listed as ‘‘practi- 
cally destroyed.” 

J’wo weeks later, Genet al MacAnhiir w as at Corregidor. 
“Hoisl the colors,” he told his troops, ”and let no enemy ever 
haul them down,” 

Die hard Japanese fanatics retired lo the malaria-infested 
reaches of the Sierra Madre Mountains to the east. They 
posed no problem for the victors, 

Mindanao, the second largest island of the Philippines, 
wiis invaded on Match 10, 1945. Again the Japanese tried 
piecemeal commitment, only to be hunted down and de¬ 
stroyed. Davao, the capital city, was stormed and occupied 
on May 4. By early July all the enemy forces on the island 
were split up and isolated. 

On July 5, 1945, MacArthur announced that all the PItil- 
ippine Islands were liberated and that the campaign could 
he regarded as ended. Twenty-three Japanese divisions, he 
estimated, had been alim>st annihilated by 17 American 
divisions and the Filipino guerrillas. Tlie Japanese Imperial 
Army had lost more than 400,000 of its best troops in the 
Philippines. 

This strategic land mass in the Western Pacific w'as now 
in American hands and ready l^r use as a staging aiea for 
final moves against the enemy. 


Operations in Burma 

In 1942 the Japanese had overrun Burma and seized the 
road in the north over which supplies rolled into China. 
Their strategy envisioned a drive all the way through India. 
ITiis grandiose plati might have worked but for unexpected 
resistance. 

To the Allied Chiefs of Staff the China-Burma-lndia thea- 
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ire, the was for the time being the Jexist important of 

I lie Pacific areas of war. it was nearly two years after the 
I ail of BuiTna before the Allies could undertake a major 
offensive there. It was ditlicult to send reinforcements and 
supplies to the area; in addition, ground operations were 
umited from May to October by the monsoon season. The 
Allies had to be content with halfway, improvised measures 
(1 contain the enemy until a full-scale assault could be 
hiiinched. 

First, the doorway to India had to be closed. There were 
serious problems inside India. Field Marshal Sir Archibald 
A'avcll, viceroy of India, disturbed by evidences of rebel- 
iion, threw Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, and other 
members of the Indian National Congress into prison as 
a safety measure. He then reorganized the Anglo-Indian 
forces. 

In March 1943, Brigadier General Orde C. Wingate, who 
had won a reputation as a roving soldier in Palestine and 
I:thiopia, and who had organized British troops and Indian 
raw recruits into tough, resilient units, began guerrila war be¬ 
hind the Japanese lines in Burma. His “long-range penetra- 
fion groups,” called Chindits (a mispronunciation of the Bur- 
mese Chinthe, lion), supplied entirely by air, struck at Japa¬ 
nese communications on the upper Irrawaddy River. They 
destroyed bridges and supply dumps and in general harried 
the enemy. 

Wingate’s Raiders were aided later by a similarly trained 
American group. Under command of Brigadier General 
Frank D. Merrill, some 3,000 officers and men volun- 
leered to form the 5307th Composite Unit (Provisional) 
to fight far behind the Japanese lines in Burma. A con¬ 
glomeration of tough jungle fighters, Merrill’s Marauders 
(sometimes called the Galahad force) had a specific mis¬ 
sion: While Stilwell’s Chinese troops held the Japanese in 
position in the hill country to the north and west of Myit- 
kyina, the Marauders sliced around the enemy’s flanks and 
set up road blocks in the rear. They fought a succession of 
small but savage actions. Their daily fare turned out to be 
ambushes and forced marches. Even more dangerous than 
Japanese bullets were the typhus, malaria, and dysentery. 

Throughout the year 1943 the guerrillas led by Wingate 
and Merrill ranged far and wide behind the enemy linCvS. It 
was small-scale but effective fighting, which kept the Japa- 
tiese off balance and prevented them from moving into India. 
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Operating in units of a thousand men and supplied by air, 
they crossed mountain ranges, pushed through the deep val¬ 
leys, and avoided being caught in force by the enemy. Fhey 
severed enemy communications lines running north and 
south in the valleys of the Irrawaddy, Chindwin, and Saf 
ween rivers, us well as tlic north-scHilh railway from Myh 
kyina to Mandalay. Most important of all, the guerrillas 
proved that in modern war a small army could be main 
lained in tl»e field exclusively by air. The early success oi 
these operations in disorganizing the enemy rear convinced 
the Allied leaders at the Quebec Conference that this was the 
way to cany on war in Burma. 

Wingate was not destined to see the results of his work 
On March 24, 1944, he was killed at 41 in a plane crash 
in Burma. In a stining obituary, Vv'inston Churchill hailed 
Wingate as '‘a man of genius who might well have become 
also a man of destiny.” 

Ihe problem of supplying Cliina, whose long coastline 
was under Japanese control, was a thorny one, For the time 
being war materiel was sent by air over the “Hump,” ;:i 
range of ]7,(K)(Ffoot moiintain.s between Allied bases in 
Northejist India imd Kunming. To remedy this deficiency 
General Joseph W. Stiiwell’s engineers began to build tht 
lx‘do Road nuiniag from India into North Burriui to link up 
uitimatcly witli the Burma Road to China. 

Stilweir.s Ledo Road, ridiculed by many as a harebrained 
scbcnie, turned out to be one ol the most exUaordinary 
achievemeuLs of flic war. It was built while tfie conflict for 
Burma raged in all its fury. I'he thousand and one supplies 
needed for the vast undertaking had to be transported hun¬ 
dreds of miles over a rickety, narrow-gauge railway to l^do 
at tlic northeast corner of India before even a foot of the 
road could l>e built. Then, under AnicxiCtm engineers, an 
army of human ants literally scratched the road out of the 
jungles and mountains. The Chinese coolies worked as bad 
thcii* ancestors 2,()(K) yciu's ago when they built the Cireat 
Wall of China. Tlay chipped away by liand at the earth and 
liauled the dirt in their own baskets. With infinite patience 
they battled huge precipices, landslides, dust, rain, and the 
deadly ubiquitous mosquitoes. Inch by inch, foot by foot, 
mile by mile, they carved out this new Chincsse lifeline over 
tlie jagged mountain ranges. 

The work began in December 1942 at the rate of three 
quarters of a mile a day. By May 1943 only 47 miles had 
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been built, with 431 miles to go. In the next three months 
only 10 miles were added. Then came the crippling mon¬ 
soons, leaving rivers of mud, which had to be removed be¬ 
fore work could be resumed. The backbreaking work went 
on despite staggering odds. 

On January 7, 1945, after two years and 23 days, the 
amazing 478-mile Ledo Road, a masterpiece of engineering, 
a monument to human ingenuity, was completed. Most ot 
n ran in dizzy semicircles, a zigzagging, corkscrew road over 
enormous mountains and deep canyons, in early February 
1945, after a 28-day trip, the first convoy completed the 
iourney. By this time the airlift over the Hump was deliver- 
nig 45,000 tons a month to embatlled C hina. 

Added to the problems ot logistics, terrain, and weather 
m the Burmese campaign were complicalions ot command. 
I he British Lord l.ouis Mountbatten, commander in chief 
of I he Southeast Asia Allied Forces, was more concerned 
about the immediate conquest of central and southern 
Burma. Rangoon, Mandalay, and eventually Singapore at¬ 
tracted him more than the remote upper valleys of Burma 
and the route to China. At first he was adamantly opposed to 
Si ilwell’s pet l.edo Road project. Build an impossible road 
over impassable mountains? Fantastic nonsense! Iherc was 
serious friction between Mountbatten and Stilwell, his 
deputy commander. But Mountbatten finally gave in to his 
hard-bitten deputy and threw his support into the Ledo 
project. 

The key objective now of the Allied forces in Burma was 
Myitkyina, the northern terminus of the Ixdo Road. In early 
1944, before the monsoon season. Stilwell led his C'hinese 
troops on Myitkyina from northeast and southeast. Assisted 
by troops under Merrill, StilwelFs forces pushed up the 
Hukwang Valley, penetrating the jungle a mile a day for 40 
days. The aim was to cover the construction of the Ledo 
Road. 

On February 4, 1944, in the Araken region of the Burma- 
India frontier, to the south of Stilwell, the Japanese launched 
a tactical offensive of their own. ITie idea was to cut off the 
Sino-American-British forces in northern Burma, isolate 
them, starve them out, and then drive on into Bengal and 
toward Calcutta, But the Japanese had not counted on Allied 
air superiority, Down from the skies to the trapped troops 
rained food and munitions, everything from guns to beer. 
The Japanese were caught with rations for only 10 days. 
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Allied counterattacks sent them reeling back east, leaving 
thousands of dead in the Burmese jungles. The AlliCvS finally 
captured Myilkyina, the key tcrniinirs, on August 3, 1944. 

Still fartlver to the south the Japanese tried again, this 
tifue hurling 80,000 shock troops at Imphal. They inflicted 
heavy losses. But the Allies surging down from the north hit 
them head-on, killed 50,000, and dispersed the rest. 

the triumph was a brilliant but costly one. The British 
fourteenth Army, which bore tlic brunt of the fighting in 
Buj'ma, suffeied moic than 40,000 casualties in the first 
half of 1944. There were no fewer thiin 237,000 cases of 
sickness in the abominable climate. 

What came after was anticlimax, dlie 1 edo Road was 
open to trallic. In the first half of 1945 all Burma was lib¬ 
erated. I'he Japanese were driven from storied Mandalay 
and Rangoon and sent into headlong retreat toward the 
border of Thailand. After three years of inconclusive jungle 
fighting, the Japanese had now been driven from all Burma, 
an area larger than France. 

Id the Allies it was a victory not only over fanatical 
enemy resistance but over rugged terrain, miserable weather, 
malaria, jaundice, dysentery, scaring dust, choking jttngle. 
Tfiis was a major tiiumph again.st fantastically heavy odds. 


The Long Road in China 

ITc only F;ir Eastern theatre of war in which the Japanese 
continued to make headway was China. Defensively, they 
wanted to protect tlicir own shipping as well as the Nansei 
Shotos from American bombers. Offensively, they aimed to 
cut the coastal plain of East China from C4iungking and use 
it as an inland supply route to their bases in Indo-China, 
Malaya, and Buiana. 

A.s early as 1938 the Nationalist government (Kuoniin- 
tanfi) under ( hiang Kai-shek had withdrawn into Chung¬ 
king in Szex:hwan province. Its war effort was hampered by a 
host of problems--graft, indolence, corruption, procras¬ 
tination. In a dizzy inflationary spiral, prices rose some 500 
per cent between 1937 and 1944. After the Japanese occupa¬ 
tion of Indo-China and Burma in 1940-1941, Chinese con¬ 
tact with the outer world was virtually severed, except for 
smuggling operations and supplies brought from India by 
American airmen over the Hump in the southern Himalayas. 

There was plenty of manpower in China. But the Chinese 
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p visant-solciier, with bis threadbare uoifoniD, his straw 
>hc>es, and his ratioii of rice, was no match for the trained 
aad equipped Japanese shock trooper. In courage, yes, but 
fiis ancieiil rifle was of little use against Ja[nmese machine 

Worst of ail was the interminable strife bet\vecn the Na- 
lionalist government and the ('btnese ('ommunists, it was 
V, u within war. From 1937 to 1941, the two parties, united 
If; fheif hatred of I'okyo, fought togetiier against the in¬ 
vaders. 

Hut in January 1941, unable to take any longer w'hat they 

garded as treason and sabotage, the Nationalists strongly 
jiOacked 5,000 Communists, who were withdrawing across 
the Yangtze, and virtually annihilated tlicm. From that 
HKnnent on the war in C'hina turned into a grueling, waste¬ 
ful triangular struggle between Nationalists, Communists, 
:uid Japanese. Idle Chinese C^ommunisls, 80,000,000 in 
tmrnbcr, were concentrated in the northwest province's with 
their capital at Ycrian, with their own currency and taxes, 
ihoy w'ould fight the Japanese in their own way. 

Fhe situation was made to order for the Japanese. In the 
spring of 1944 they launched a major oflcnsive to obtain 
control of the remaining railway line running south from 
Hankow to Canton. At the same time they sent powerful 
spearheads against Hunan, Kwangsi, Kwantung, and Kiang- 
si provinces to hit the forward bases of the U.S. Fourteenth 
Air Force. 

A half million ('hinese tioops melted away before these 
attacks, llie Amencans were forced to evacuate their for¬ 
ward air bases. The Japanese sealed off one coastal port 
after another between Canton and Shanghai. Within six 
months they cut China almost in half, dominating a land 
route all the way trom Korea to Malaya It looked like dis¬ 
aster for the Allies. 

General Joseph W. Stilwcll, Chiang Kai-shek’s stubborn 
chief of staff and adviser, urgently recommended that his 
touchy chief stop using his troops to ride herd on the Com¬ 
munists and instead unite with them in a single striking 
torce. Chiang indignantly refused. vStilwcll then proposed 
tiiat he himself he placed in direct command of the National¬ 
ist forces. But neither Chiang noi; the provincial generals 
would accept “domination” from a foreigner. The matter 
W'as complicated by StiJweil's openly expressed dislike for 
liis chief. 
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rhe battle bcweeri Vinegar Joe and the Reluctant Dragon 
finally ended with StilwelTs recall, at Chiang’s own request 
in October 1944. Major General Albert C. Wedemeyer, Slil 
well’s successor, had a proloimd and sympathetic admiration 
for the sorely tried Chinese leader. He did his best to bring 
strength to Chiang’s floundering army and troubled govern 
ment. But he had little success. 

Though painfully hurt by their losses in 1944, the Chinese 
Nationalists, trained, led, and goaded by American advisers. 
finally mounted an offensive in the spring and smuincr of 
1945. By this time the Japanese were so weakened that they 
had to relinquish even their conquests in China. The Allies 
slowly won hack the chain of airfields in the coastal cities. 
When the Japanese corridor to Malaya was narrowed to the 
danger point, the Nipponese were forced to withdraw \o 
avoid capture. 

China remained a sideshow to the main Pacific conflict 
As Japan gradually sank to her knees, Nationalists and 
Communists continued their protracted military and p<> 
litical struggles. Each side wanted to seize as many advan¬ 
tages as possible from the coming peace. 

After the war came bitter criticisms of Allied war poli¬ 
cies in China. Some observers denounced Washington’s 
withholding of essential support from Chiang Kai-shek at a 
critical lime, to which they attributed Communism's pres¬ 
ent tiiumpb in the Far East. 
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Victory in the East 

“Af.v Godr 

—C'tew m&mbcis^ on board the Enola Gay over 
lliioshiiiia, August 6, 1945 

Be like pine trees. 
Which do not change color 
Although they bear the weight 
Of continuously falling snow. 
—Ilmpcior nil obito, 1946 


Japan in Extremis 

Splashed over the front pages of Tokyo's newspapers were 
stories of heroism, glory, victory. But the man on the street 
knew that something was desperately wrong. If the war 
were being won, why all the horror and destruction? Why 
ilic chaos and confusion? The flying white devils were re¬ 
ducing Nippon’s flimsy cities to ashes. Millions of people 
were fleeing to the ccHintrysidc. Schools were closing. The 
transportation system was breaking dowm under the weight 
of the mass exodus. Most depressing of all, the farmers were 
hoarding rice and the city folk faced slai'vation. 

The tnith was that Japan by early 1945 was no longer 
capable ol sustaining the war elTorl. The Allied blockade 
had choked off supplies of oil, coal, iron, bauxite, all abso¬ 
lute essentials for Nippon’s tight economy. Little was left 
of the Imperial transportation network that had sprawled 
all over the Pacific. Japan-bound convoys had disappeared 
from the South China Sea. Singapore, the old Icrniinal of 
the great trunk line from Indonesia to Tokyo, was no 
longer anything more than a useless stump. 

True, the military force of 6,000,000 men w'as almost 
intact, most of them stationed in the home islands. But aU 
over the Pacific, bypassed Imperial troops waited glumly 
lor evacuation—100,000 in the Solomons and New Guinea, 
83,000 in the Carolines (50,000 at Truk alone), 30,000 in 
the Palaus, 15,000 in the Marshalls, 10,000 on Marcus and 
Wake Islands, 4,000 on Ocean and Nauru Islands, an un- 
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known number in the Netberiands East Indies. All these 
eagerly scanned the horizons for sight of rescue lleets which 
never appeared. 

It was almost all over, on the sea and in the air. Smashed 
on history’s trash heap were 12 battleships, 19 aircraft car¬ 
riers, 34 cruisers, 125 submarines of the Imperial Navy. 
Ihere was no more protection from the naval arm. The 
sacred home islands for the first time were W'ide open to 
invasion. 

Equally disastrous was the fate of Japan's prewar mer¬ 
chant fleet. Sinkings and damage by air attack and sub¬ 
marine attrition had reduced it from 10,000,000 to a mere 
1,000,000 tons. From the Malay barrier to the home islands 
the ocean bottom was a junkyard heaped with wrecked 
Nipponese vessels. 

The diunage was described by Admiral Kichisaburo, who 
had made a survey of Japanese losses since the time of Pearl 
Harbor: “Submarines initially did great damage to our ship¬ 
ping and later, combined with air attack, made our ship¬ 
ping very scarce. Our supply lines were cut and we could 
not support these supply lines. Our experts knew that it was 
necessary to have 3,000,000 tons of shipping just for civil¬ 
ians living in Japan.” 

Hardest to take was the stepped-up air war. From their 
new bases the Americans coordinated Superfortress raids 
with fighter-plane attacks. By 1945 nearly 100,000 tons of 
bombs had been dropped on Japanese airfields, industrial 
targets, naval installations, cities, towns, and villages. Nearly 
half of Yokohama was obliterated in a single hour. Tokyo 
was almost scorched to the earth. 

From Major General George C. Kenney, commander of 
the 1.1.S. Far East Air Force, came a deadly challenge: Sur¬ 
render, or he would strike Japan with 5,000 planes a day 
and transform it into a nation of nomads. 

But still the war lords harangued and temporized. Their 
miscalculation had been great. They had grabbed too much 
too soon and they had found that guarding a 4,000-mile 
perimeter was beyond their capacity. But once more they 
voted to continue the suicidal resistance. “One hundred 
million die together!” Thousands of Japanese, Americans, 
and British were to lose their lives in the subsequent months 
because the war lords wanted to save face. 

As early as 1943, a peace movement had been supported 
by such senior Japanese statesmen as Prince Fumimaro 
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Koooye, Reijiro Wakasiiki, Baron Kiichiro Hiraoinna, and 
Admiral Kcisuke Okacla. In February 1945 the F'mperor, 
criously concerned about the way the war w;ls going, held 
sevcni! individual conferences with former prime ministers, 
his senior statesmen. Prince Konoye, who had resigned on 
October 16, 1941, after placing tf^e responsibility for the 
decision to make war squarely on Hideki 1 ojo, chief spokes¬ 
man ol the army, made a frank statement in his audience 
with the Emperor, 

‘ Sad though it is,'’ said Konoye, “f believe that Japan has 
aircady lost the war. ... I believe that it lias at length 
become clear that the Manchurian Incident, the C-hina Inci¬ 
dent, and the Cireat East Asia War were all perpetrated by 
die national renovation faction of the militarists as part of a 
purposeful plan. ... In my desire to achieve national unity 
I failed to perceive the real purpose hidden behind the con¬ 
tentions of the extremists. Since there is absolutely no excuse 
for my lack of foresight, I can only say that i feel gravely 
responsible for iny failure in this respect, . . 

Fhe Imperial Navy was gone, the w^ar machine out of 
fuel, the nation bankrupt, but still the war lords counseled 
no capitulation. Again came the interminable debates, ex¬ 
planations to save face, arguments about national polity, 
calls tor suicidal defense, prophecies of miracles. 

Japan was on the verge of total collapse. But the war 
went on. 


island in Convulsion: The Ashes of Iwo Jima 

Iw^o Jiina was just an ugly little island, eight miles square, 
on the doorstep of Japan. It had no vegetation. Its beaches 
were covered with soft and treacherous volcanic ash. Fhe 
north end was a jungle of rocks, boulders, chasms, a maze 
of volcanic crevices, lava ledges, and steaming sulphur pits. 
At the southern end rase the slopes of Mount Suribachi, a 
rocky, extinct volcano, to which the Americans had given 
the grimly prophetic name, Hot Rocks. 

But this miserable excrescence ol volcanic rock was for 
both Japan and the United States one of the most important 
strategic points in the entire Fur East. Just 750 miles from 
Tokyo, Iwo Jima was the indispensable island both for 
defensive and offensive operations. 

Iwo Jima was the scat of Japan’s '‘seeing eye” to warn 
Tokyo of the approach of bombers. With meticulous atteo- 
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tion to detail, the Japanese transformed it into a rugged 
fortress, a kind of miniature Maginot Line in depth. They 
combined the volcanic ash with cement to make a concrete 
of high quality, and used this mixture to reinforce walls to 
a thickness of eight feet. Iliey covered the entire island 
with interlocking underground strongholds, built thousands 
of blockhouses and pillboxes with steel'rein forced concrete, 
and fortified the caves, all cleverly camoutlaged. They set 
up artillery and machine-gun nests to command every inch 
of the island. They sowed the beaches and the interior with 
heavy land mines. They had three airfields from which their 
fighter craft could rise to attack enemy aircraft coming from 
the Marianas. And to defend this island the Japanese sent 
the cream of their tr(x>ps, some 23,()()0 men under the com¬ 
mand of Lieutenant General Tadaniichi Kiiribayashi. 

For the Americans this tiny speck of earth was equally 
desirable. The American bases in the Marianas Islands— 
Saipan, Tinian, and Guam—were 1,300 miles from Tokyo. 
A round trip by the huge B-29’s took some 16 hours, leaving 
only a tiny fuel margin. In rough weather the giant planes 
were often doomed to crash landings in the Pacific. I wo 
Jima, therefore, in American hands would be invaluable. 
One of the last outposts in the scries of island-hops from 
New Guinea to Japan, it would be a perfect refueling depot 
for returning B-29’s, a haven for crippled aircraft, and a 
base for fighter planes to accompany the bombers. 

While General Mac Arthur was pushing ahead in the 
Philippines and the British Lieutenant General vSir William 
J, Slim was driving the Japanese out of Burma, the United 
States concentrated its naval, air, and land power on Iwo 
Jima. First the island was softened up by 74 consecutive 
days of pounding from the air and .sea. By February 1, 1945, 
every available American plane in the Pacific was assigned 
to the Iwo mission. Two weeks later a task force consisting 
of six battleships and a screen of cruisers and destroyers 
slowly circled the island and plastered it with tons of huge 
shells. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese defenders, secure in their block¬ 
houses and caves, moved up more artillery^ to cover the 
beaches. 

At dawn on Febniary 19, 1945, a huge fleet of American 
transports joined the bombarding warships. Packed aboard 
these vessels were 30,000 Marines under the command of 
Major General Harry Schmidt. It was an extraordinary 
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srvectacle. The invading fleet formed a huge semicircie some 
seven miJes out, while inside the arc amphibious rDiidiog 
( raft chunied the sea into foaming patterns. ITie Marines 
> rambled down shijjside landing-nets into the landing craft. 
Hie small boats moved out to floating hags, around which 
tfiev circled, waiting the signal to move ashore. On signal 
cjch unit moved behind its leader which, when close to land, 
lurncd parallel to the beach.. When the whole line was paral- 
Icf the boats turned individvrally and made a dash for the 
shore, by this time smoldering under the terrific ban'age. 

I'he invaders, including veterans of every Marine land- 
mg since Guadalcanal, stepped into one of the bloodiest 
operations in their history. Not only did they find tliem- 
selves up to their ankles in the loo.se volcanic ash, but they 
also became the targets for an enveloping fire that seemed 
lo come from nowhere. Automatic weapons spat from nar¬ 
row apertures only a few inches above ground level, llie 
Marines had to pay in blood for every yard of progress. 
Nevertheless, within hours they cai’ved out on the southeast 
coast a beachhead about 4,500 yards long and 500 yards 
deep. 

Ibe next stage was to advance up the rocky hillsides to 
the plateau. For 48 hours the assault troops had no sleep as 
they fought doggedly in drenching rain. At least 3,650 
Marines were killed or wounded in the first two days of the 
hat tie. But at the end of three days the AmericiUis con¬ 
trolled one-third of the blazing island. 

Now the Marines commenced an enveloping drive against 
the second airfield, known a.s Motoyama No. 2. Tliere was 
no cover on the approaches. Flange throwers and demoli¬ 
tion experts were sent ahead to spearhead the assault, 

A Marine correspondent described the hellish scene: 

The Japs were hard to kill, Oiibe-shaped concrete block¬ 
houses had to be blasted again and again before the mien 
inside were silenced. Often the stunned and wounded Japs 
continued to struggle among tljc ruins, still trying to fire 
back, A sergeant fired 21 shots at a seniiconcealed Jap liefore 
the latter wa.s killed. Another Marine iussauJting a pillbox 
found a .seriously wounded Jap trying to get a hca\"y machirn!: 
gun into action. He emptied his clip at him but the Jap kept 
reaching. Finally, out of ammunition, the Majinc used his 
knife to kill him. 

In this ghastly slugging match the Marines took more 
than three days to cover 700 yards up sloping ground through 
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the flaming defenses to the southern tip of the airstrip. With 
flame throwers and bazookas, with grenadCvS and pistols, 
they pushed through the mouth of the Japanese fortifica 
tions. In an area only 1,000 yiu*ds long and 200 ymis deep 
they smashed some 800 enemy pillboxes, one by one. At 
the crest of the slope bayonet-wielding Marines fell on the 
Japanese. American casualties were now more than 5,000 
Morrie Landberg, Associated Press correspondent, re¬ 
ported by radio: 

The whole of the small, gourd-shaped island is a battle 
zone, in the gray mist of day and through the chill black 
ness of the night. The front line may be the northern edge 
of the southern airfield captured by the Marines. It may be 
at the foot of Suribachi Yama under assault by other leather¬ 
necks. Or it may be just anywhere on the bomb- and shell 
torn beachhead. 


At the end of the fourth day the Marines had pushed 
their way to the base of Mount Suribachi. This was the key 
defensive position, from which the Japanese rained a tor¬ 
rent of shells on the beaches already littered with wrecked 
boats, tanks, and equipment The congestion on the beaches 
was so great that almost every Japanese shell found a target. 

There were now three divisions of Marines on the small 
island, so many of them that they found it diflicuJt to avoid 
stepping upon one another. The 5th Division fought its way 
to the western shore, cutting the island in half, while the 4lh 
Division in the north pushed westward. Then both divi¬ 
sions turned north to drive up the island. 

wSimultaneously, a tremendous barrage was loosed on 
Mount Suribachi from wiu^hips offshore and from bomber 
and rocket planes. The bombardment was not too effective; 
the Japanese defenses here had been planned for just such 
an emergency. The Marines of the 28th Regiment pushed 
their way straight up the extinct volcano, sidestepping the 
numerous Japanese mines, systematically blowing up the 
dugouts, foxholes, pillboxes, and caves. 

On the morning of February 23, 1945, a patrol pushed 
over the brow of the topmost ridge and within minutes 
swung a flag-bearing pole into position. By a rare stroke of 
fortune this instant was caught forever by an Associated 
Press photographer, Joe Rosenthal. His shot became the 
most talked-about picture of World War II. For Rosenthal 
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it won iateraationaJ praise and a Pulitzer prize. It was re¬ 
printed millions of times on posters for war-bond camptugns, 
m iK^wspapers, magazines, books, eventually on a com- 
nicrnorative postage stamp. It became the new “Spirit of 
45,” After the war, for the first time in the history of civil 
Of military art, a photograph was turned into a bronze 
statue group. 

Mount Su riba chi was captured. But it took a full 26 days. 
Not until March 15, 1945, was the American flag raised 
over all Iwo Jima. It was a costly triumph. Tlie 3rd, 4th, and 
5th Marine Divisions suffered 20,196 casualties, including 
4,189 killed. 

Appraising the action, Lieutenant General Holland M, 
Sniilh, commander of the Marine forces in the Pacific, com¬ 
mented: “The fighting was tlie toughest the Marines ran 
across in 168 years.” 

From Admiral Chester W. Nimitz came a message of 
congratulations to the Marines: 

In capturing Iwo, wliich is as important as it was tough, 
you have overcome (he most difficult defenses tliat skill and 
ingenuity could construct on a small island that Nature her¬ 
self Imd already made .strong for military defense. Your vic¬ 
tory, which Wits assured almost from the first landing, will 
brighten the pages of Anieiican history. Today, your fellow 
coimtryrneD humbly and proudly sing your praise. 


For the Japanese it was a heartbreaking catastrophe. To 
them, iwo Jima was a part of the T okyo prefecture, a piece 
ol the homeland. Their troops on the island fought almost 
to the last man. More than 21,000 were killed and many 
others wounded. JusI over 200 were taken prisoner. 

A few weeks later, on the near-by island of le Shima, tlie 
American people sustained a sad loss when a shy, gnome¬ 
like little war correspondent was killed by a Japanese ma¬ 
chine-gun bullet. Ernie Pyle hated the dirty busine^ss of war, 
but he felt his place to be with the men at the front. His 
dispatches were filled with homey details about acts of 
kindness and unselfishness, tlie loneliness of men bored to 
distraction behind the lines, the raw courage of boys who in 
battle became men. He told of the tired, dirty soldiers who 
did not want to die, of heroism and cowardice, of flowers 
and graves. “I believe that 1 have a new patience with hu¬ 
manity that IVe never had before. . * . I don’t see bow 
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any survivor of w>tir can ever be cruel to anything, ever 
again.” 

The fighting men loved the bald little reporter from Indi¬ 
ana, who pictured so well their wormVeye view of the war. 
Disconsolate, they placed this inscription on a simple monu* 
ment at the place where he was killed: 

At This Spot 
rhc 

77th Infantry Division 
Lost a Buddy 
Ernie Pyle 
18 April 1945 

Operation Suicide: The Kamikazes 

For the first time in history a nation at war used suicide 
as an official military weapon and called upon its warriors 
to go into combat with the prospect of certain death. But 
even this was too late to save Japan. 

On the eve of Okinawa, Japanese Premier Kuniaki Koiso, 
appalled by the prospect of defeat, issued a solemn warning: 
"‘One hundred million countrymen! The enemy now stands 
at our front gate. It is the gravest moment in our country's 
history.” 

The Koiso cabinet resigned on April 5, 1945, just as 
Moscow denounced its 10-year nonaggression pact with 
Japan, Koiso’s panicky successors decided on a desperate 
gamble. They would commit the remnants of the Imperial 
fleet in an all-out attack to shatter the American invasion 
at Okinawa. There was immediate action. A task force, in¬ 
cluding Japan’s last battleship Yamato and a screen of cruis¬ 
ers and destroyers, left home waters and headed for Oki¬ 
nawa. It never reached its objective. 

Intelligence reports of the Japanese move brought great 
joy to the U.S. Pacific Command. At long last that moment 
for which the U.S. Navy had worked and prayed! 

Task Force 58 caught the Japanese fleet about 50 miles 
southwest of Kyushu in the East China Sea. Four hundred 
carrier-based fighters and bombers swooped down on the 
enemy. They sank the Yamato^ two light cruisers, and three 
destroyers, and they left three more destroyers aflame. This 
was the last gasp of the navy that Tokyo had believed to be 
invincible. 

Five months earlier, in October 1944, American sailors 
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j iking part in the raging sea battles off the Philippines re¬ 
ported that Japanese pilots were attempting to crash-divc 
ihcir planes on American warships. Were these lavSt split- 
.k\;ond decivsions? No one knew then. But when many war- 
sijjps, including the U.S. cruiser Nashville, received direct 
fifLs from diving planes, it became clear that the enemy 
iiad started a controlled suicide offensive. 

Publication of Japanese records afler the war revealed 
lha( at the great Battle for Leyte Gulf, Vice-Admirai 
lakijiiro Onishi, commander of the Japanese air forces in 
■' the Philippines, ordered a temporary measure to deal with 
a critical siUiation, He would be milking his last mass attack 
on the enemy. Since his naval air ann could no longer pro¬ 
vide adequate air cover, he concluded that it was necessar>' 
k> immobilize the American carriers before they could 
launch their planes. 

How to do this? Onishi would send out his pilots on bomb- 
Saden 2>.ro fighters to crash on enemy can ier decks. True, 
ffiere was only a slight possibility that the big enemy battle- 
wagons would be sunk this way, but they could be forced out 
of action during the decisive period when the Imperial Navy 
was making its final bid to destroy the enemy fleet. Onishi’s 
r>ilots failed in this major task. The Americans were able to 
launch a horde of planes that wrought tremendous damage 
on the unprotected Nipponese capital ships. 

After the Battle for l.eyte Gulf, Onishi decided to carry 
on with the suicide tactics. Japan was now too weak in the 
air for conventional attacks on the enemy. He gathered his 
remaining pilots and told them: “The salvation of our coun- 
Iry can come only from spirited young men such m you.” 
He outlined his theory of a glorious death for Emperor and 
iiomeland and then presented his listeners with a launching 
poem: 


In blossom today, then scattered: 

Life is so like a delicate flower. 

How can one expect the fragrance 
To last forever? 

Note that this was not particularly and peculiarly differ¬ 
ent from that legendary U.S. sergeant, who, going over the 
op in World War I, shouted to bis men: “Come on, you 
>astards! Do you want to live forever?” 

The difference was that the Americans, unlike Onishi’g 
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hot pilots, had a chance for life. But the Japanese airmen 
reacted with enthusiasm. From that moment was born the 
Kamikaze Tokuhetsu Koj^ekitai (Kamikaze Special Attack 
Squad), Jt had all the volunteers it needed. 

Behind it was a curious combination of Japanese theol 
ogy and psychology baffling to Americans. The Samurai, Of 
military code, refused to recognize even the possibility ol 
defeat. From his early days in both family and school the 
Japanese child was taught that the only alternative to victory 
was death and that surrender was so disgraceful as to he 
unthinkable. Similarly, Japanese troops on the verge of de 
feat were expected to fall on the enemy, no matter what the 
odds. 

Kamikaze tactics, born of desperation in the last stage oi 
the w'ar, were in effect a streamlined, air-minded improve¬ 
ment on the Banzai charge. They suggested the ritual Japa¬ 
nese obedience to superiors, veneration of the Emperor, 
loyalty to family and country, and belief in life of the spirit 
after death. 

A favorite legend told the story of a Kamikaze (Divine 
Wind, Divine Tempest, Divine Typhoon), a providential 
typhoon sent by the Sun Goddess to wreck the huge fleet of 
the Mongol conqueror Kublai Khan in 1281. Now similar 
man-made strikes would be made to destroy the invaders 
from far-off America and keep the shores of the homeland 
inviolable. This was the secret weapon to snatch victory from 
the jaws of defeat. 

There were two types of Kamikazes, ITie more refined 
was a piloted Japanese version of the German V-1 rocket. 
One model, the Maraudi glide bomb, a piloted 2,640-pound 
warhead, was launched from a conventional bomber, and 
guided at 600 miles per hour to its target by a single suicide 
pilot. The Oka (Cheny Blossom) model, dubbed Baka 
(stupid) by the Americans, was first used on Mfirch 21, 
1945, off Japan’s western shore and again at Okinawa. But 
there were too few of these piloted glide bombs to swing 
the tide of battle. Of some 800 constructed, only 50 were 
launched, and only three hit the target. 

The second and more numerous type of Kamikaze w^as 
a plane of minimum construction, in design five years be¬ 
hind the current aircraft, without armor, but holding in its 
nose a supply of T.N.T., from 250 to 550 pounds, set to go 
off on contact. 

Most of the pilots were youngsters who had only the 
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minimal training necessary for their last assignment. Added 
to these were the few hard-bitten veterans—^what was left 
oi the Japanese air force. Before locking themselves in their 
cockpits to take off on their last journey on earth, the pilots 
held formalized parties in their re;idy rooms at which they 
were given ceremonial belts inscribed with the code of 
Bushido, Tiiey drank final toasts to the Emperor, to the life 
of the Japanese Empire, and to a glorious death. It would 
be hitter-sweet to die for the homeland, to conform to the 
code of their ancestors in this last noble act, to break the 
spirit of those weak Americans who considered human life 
so precious that they outfitted their planes with outlandish 
<lelensive devices. Nippon would smash the enemy with 
this ultimate weapon. 

Some broke spontaneously into the strains of the Kami¬ 
kaze Song of the Warrior: 


In serving on the seas, be a corpse 
saturated with water. 

In serving on land, be a corpse covered 
with weeds. 

In serving the sky, he a corpse that 
challenges the clouds. 

Let us all die close by the side of 
our sovereign. 


Then the pilots composed their last letters home: 

“We shall plunge into the enemy ships cherishing the 
conviction that Japan has been and will be a place where 
only lovely homes, brave women, and beautiful friendships 
are allowed to exist.” 

“May our death be as sudden and clean as the shattering 
of crystal . . . like cherry blossoms in the spring let us fall 
clean and radiant.” 

Reserve Ensign Susumu Kaijitsu: “My activities are quite 
ordinary. My greatest concern is not about death, but rather 
how I can be sure to sink an enemy carrier. . . . Please 
watch for the results of my meager effort. If they prove 
good, think kindly of me, and consider it my good fortune. 

- . . Most important of all, do not weep for me.” 

Spaced out for miles off the shores of Okinawa was a 
huge armada of 1,500 Allied vessels, chiefly American, sit¬ 
ting ducks for the suicide squadrons. Most inviting targets 
of all were the aircraft carriers with their flat tops and 
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enormous supplies of inflammable gasoline. Almost as vul¬ 
nerable were the thin-skinned destroyers. 

It was the most eerily gallant spectacle of the war. IJke 
a swarm of angry wasps the Kamikazes descended on the 
fleet below, most aiming for the prized carriers. They came 
by the hundreds first during daylight, later at night, each 
pilot waiting for the opjxjrtune moment to sacrifice his life 
in a flaming dive, 

*'Babe Ruth, go to hell!** ITiese were the last words of 
many a Kamikaze pilot, screaming what he considered to 
be the supreme insult. 

From the American warships flowed a steady stream of 
antiaircraft shells in this most fantastic of all shooting gal¬ 
leries. Ofl in die distance were the fighting Kamikazes — 
planes ordered to draw off American sucker pilots and en¬ 
gage them while their comrades beaded for the fleet. From 
carriers leaped fighters to destroy the attackers before they 
could make their final dives. 

The suicide pilots failed to sink any capital shipis during 
the 82 days and nights of the assault. But they did come close 
to eliminating one of the great American warships, the 
giant carrier Enterprise. Variously called ‘Tlie Big E,” ‘The 
Lucky E,” “The Old Lady/’ and “The Galloping Ghost of 
the Oahu Coast,” the Enterprise had seen action in every 
major sea battle since the beginning of the war. She had 
destroyed more than 7t) enemy warships and had shot down 
nearly a thousand planes. Six times the ghost carrier had 
been reported sunk, but despite the fanciful stories of Japa¬ 
nese newsmen she bad remained very much alive. 

On May 14, 1945, planes from the Enterprise took off on 
a mission to strike at airfields in soutliern Japan. Tlie next 
morning two dozen Kamikazes came roaring out of the 
southwest and headed for the carrier. One after another 
they were shot down or missed the target as they crashed 
into the sea. 

One pilot, however, in a single-engined Zeke fighter loaded 
with a 600-pound bomb, craftily played hide-and-seek with 
the enemy below. Weaving in and out of a low cloud, he 
bided his time and then suddenly came hurtling down to¬ 
ward the island of the Enterprise, The plane, upside down, 
smashed into the center of the carrier, penetrating three 
decks. Fourteen American seamen were killed. The explo¬ 
sion blew a 30-ton elevator high into the air. Quick work 
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: by the damage-control crew saved the life of the venerable 
warship. 

Statistically, the Kamikazes took a heavy toll: 34 Ameri¬ 
can ships sunk and 288 damaged, including 36 caniers, 15 
battleships, and 87 destroyers. During the Luzon operations, 
almost 2,000 U.S. and Australian navyrnen were killed by 
the suicide pilots. During the Philippines campaign, one in 
lour Kamikazes damaged a target. At the height of the bat¬ 
tle for the home islands the Kamikazes caused so much 
damage that shipyards in California were filled with war¬ 
ships sent home for repairs, while others had to be sent 
dear to the East Coast. A United States Strategic Bombing 
Survey concluded that the Kamikazes had wrought such 
damage that if the attacks had been sustained “in greater 
power and concentration they might have been able to 
cause us to withdraw or revise our strategic plans.” 

For their Divine Wind vengeance the Japanese paid with 
losses variously estimated at from 1,228 to 4,000 planes 
and pilots. But despite patriotism or stupidity, fanaticism or 
infantilism, Japan was doomed. 

Incredible Okinawa 

Okinawa was the next objective in the final series of island 
hops. 

The Japanese expected it. The Tokyo radio talked about 
it for days. When the invasion came, a broadcast solemnly 
informed the people that “It is a matter of a short time be¬ 
fore the rise or fall of our people will be decided.” 

The main island in the southern part of the Ryukyu 
Archipelago, about 362 miles southwest of the major home 
island of Kyushu, Okinawa was regarded as an integral part 
of Japan. Commodore Matthew Calbraith Perry had visited 
it in 1853 when it was called Great I^w Chew. Strategically, 
it was of the utmast importance. There was plenty of room 
here for staging troops as well as airfield sites equipped to 
handle 5,000 planes. 

Not only was Okinawa half again as close to Japan as Iwo 
Jima, but also it dominated the East China Sea and the 
Chinese coast from Foochow to Korea. It sat astride Japan’s 
sea lanes to the supply-rich East Indies, already endangered 
by American occupation of the Philippines. From Okinawa 
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B-29’s could range over the Yellow Sea and Straits of 
Shimonoseki and return with fuel to spare. 

Okinawa was built by nature for rugged defense. Sixty- 
seven milCvS long and from tliree to 20 miles wide, its terrain 
was cut up in a maze of ridges, cliffs, and limestone and 
coral caves. On it the Japanese constructed ingenious forti¬ 
fications, interlocking and intcrcoinmunicating tunnels, con 
Crete blockliouses, pillboxes, and caves, Tlius elaborately 
entrenched, they were certain to resist stubbornly and for a 
long time. Tliey defended the malaria-ridden island with a 
garrison of 70,000 troops, later to be augmented with addi 
tional manpower, and 500 artillery guns. They were under 
no illusion.*v—tliey had to make a stand here or lose the war 
Okinawa was so important to the Japanese that their garri 
son there wcHild fight to the death to defend it. 

The Allies planned the invasion with minute care. Be¬ 
cause of the huge size of the island, the landing operations 
did not have to be limifed to one or two heavily defended 
beaches as at Iwo Jim a. But past experience made it certain 
that the defenders would resist fiercely. 

On March 22, 1945, and continuing for ten days, Ad¬ 
miral Raymond A. S|>ruance\s Fifth Fleet maintained a 
ten*ific bombardment of Okinawa and the Ryukyus, while 
B-29’s now siationcd at Iwo Jima attacked enemy bases on 
Kyushu. During the last four days before the landings, the 
Americans were joined by elements of the British fleet, 
which struck at the Sakishimas, the southernmost group ol 
the Ryukyus. Under cover of this naval hail of fire a pre- 
Iin)inary landing was made on Kerama Retto, west of Oki¬ 
nawa, by the 77th Division of the lenth Army, under the 
commcUid ol Lieutenant General Simon Bolivar Buckney 
III. Within a few days these troops had their big guns trained 
on Okinawa. 

Offshore waited the greatest invasion fleet ever to operate 
in the Pacific—1,300 warships of all kinds and sizes, and 
100,000 soldiers and Marines aboard them. This was the 
armada attacked by Japan’s Kamikazes, 

ITren came the big moment. On Easter morning, April 1, 
1945, after the Japanese were thrown into confusion by a 
series of realistic feints against the southern tip and east 
coast of Okinawa, the U.S. Tenth Army’s 3rd Amphibious 
Corps and 24th Corps landed on the west coast. It turned 
out to be a repeat version of the storming of I wo Jima. The 
attackers braced for an unmediate vicious defense. 
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Tlieri, in one of the strangest surprises in a war filled with 
surprises, the Japanese ashore offered little resistance. It 
looked easy, llie troops swarmed ashore and quickly made 
the landing beaches secure in the face of only sporadic 
artillery, mortar, and machine-gun fire. Then came the mass 
of supplies in a seemingly endless stream. 

1’he invaders pushed up the slopes into the interior, driv- 
mg rapidly from the coral beachheads over the high ter¬ 
races., The Marines headed toward the mountainous terrain 
to the north against only light resistance, while the Army 
udantry moved across the narrow island in the direction 
of Nakagiisuku Bay on the east coast. By the second day 
the attackers penetrated three miles inland along an cighi- 
rnile front and captured two important airfields. By the end 
of the week the island was cut into two, and the central third 
was firmly in American hands. To the north the Marines 
advanced five miles. The Army’s 24ih Corps headed south. 

Here, in the southern part of the island, the Japanese 
elected to make their stand. At a little “Siegfried Line” they 
massed the core of their army, protected by blockhouses, 
pillboxes, and machine-gun nests, ITe 85 square miles bris¬ 
tled like a porcupine. 

At the end of the third week the Marines cleared the 
northern tip of the island. The Americans now held four- 
fifths of Okinawa, almost as a gift. Reinforcements w^ere 
brought in for an all-out assault on the Japanese bastion in 
the south. The 7th, 27lh, and 96th Divisions were augmented 
by two Marine divisions and the 77th infantry Division, 
brought over from Kerama Retto. Veterans of Tarawa and 
Saipan were ready for battle. 

The big push came on April 19, 1945, after a 13-day stale¬ 
mate, as three American divisions stormed the enemy de¬ 
fenses in the south. The attack was preceded by a capital- 
gun bombardment from field artillery, battleships, and 
cruisers, while a huge umbrella of carrier planes shielded 
the ground forces. 

During the opening days of the invasion, the Japanese 
had played possum, but now they began two months of 
most furious fighting. They fought from caves, pillboxes, 
even burial vaults. They had to be cleaned out from fortified 
ridge to ridge by flame throwers and demolition experts. 
Gains were reckoned in yards. 

It was mid-May before the Marines broke into the sub¬ 
urbs of Naha, the western pivot of the Japanese position, 
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and into Shuri, equally important strategically. Tlie figbl- 
ing was most intense around Sugar Loaf Hill, near Naha, 
and Conical Hill, dominating Shuri, both of which changed 
hands again and again. On May 21, 1945, Uie Marines 
finally took Sugar l.oaf Hill, and about the same time the 
96lh Division captured Conical Hill. On May 30 the First 
Marines captured Shuri. A fortnight later Naha and its air^ 
field were taken. The Japanese defenders were now re¬ 
duced to 1 5,000 fanatical troops holding out in the hills and 
caves. 

On June 11, 1945, General Buckner urged the Japanese 
to surrender, rhe offer was ignored. 'Fhe fighting went on 
with the defenders cut into shallow pockets of resistance. 
Out went orders to “cut them to pieces.” 

On June 18, 1945, on the eve of victory, General Buck¬ 
ner, a hearty, white-haired, 58-ycar~oId Kentuckian, was 
sitting on a coral rock at the front lines watching the Marines 
in action. He was struck and killed by a shellburst. “The 
general was smiling when he was hit,” reported an aide, 
“and the smile remained on his face even in death. He didn’t 
know what hit him.” Buckner eventually wa.s succeeded by 
the celebrated General Joseph W. Stilwell, hero of the cam¬ 
paign on the Asiatic mainland. 

Four days later, on the morning of June 22, 1945, Lieu¬ 
tenant General Mitsumi Ushijiina, commander of the Japa¬ 
nese forces on Okinawa, and Lieutenant Cicneral Isama 
Cho, dressed themselves in full field uniforms with their 
medals and insignia of rank pinned on their tunics. At 3:40 
A.M. the t"wo generals, accompanied by some aides and staff 
members, went to a narrow ledge before their cave head¬ 
quarters. Assistants placed a hea\T comforter on the rough 
shelf and laid a white sheet over it as a symbol of death. 
Oshijima knelt on the sheet. Cho knelt to his left. Accord¬ 
ing to the Samurai code, it was customary in committing 
Hara-kiri to face toward the .lapanese Imperial Palace, hut 
the two commanders had to face west to the Pacific because 
of the narrowness of the ledge. Then came Seppuku, honora¬ 
ble suicide. Tlie generals ripped open their bowels, where¬ 
upon a lieutenant struck off their heads with a sword. Ameri¬ 
can troops were in foxholes just a hundred yards away. 

Simultaneously, came a grotesque series of suicides. Many 
Japanese leaped to their deatlis from the cliffs. One Marine 
lieutenant told an extraordinary story to the Associated 
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^^ix‘ss. Together with four other Marines he was chasing the 
oerny when they came to a clearing and found themselves 
turrounded by 350 Japanese holding swords, guns, and 
j?.renades. The lieutenant, with rare presence of mind, smiled 
find offered them cigarettes. Several dropped their weapons 
Biid reached for the cigarettes. The officers, all accompa¬ 
nied by women, refused the gift. One drove his sword 
hrovigh his woman companion, handed his sword and a 
vristwxitch to the astonished lieutenant, stepped back, and 
Hew oh his own head with a grenade. Tlie infection spread 
r.ipidly, until the killing of the women and the suicides 
tnounted to the rate of one a minute. F'or tw'o hours the 
anslixed Americans watched the slaughter. Just as their 
igarettes ran out, rcinforcement.s appeared, whereupon the 
|fest of the enemy surrendered. 

Fhe behavior of trapped Japanese troops was inexplica¬ 
bly bizarre. Naked men would daiih out of their caves, throw 
pirt in the faces of the Americans, then race back behind 
|lie rocks and either slit their throats or blow themselves up 
vith grenades. One crazed soldier fired at a Marine, missed, 
nd became so infuriated with himself that he screamed 
nd threw his rifle away in disgust. Others sought death in 
renzied Banzai charges. Many a flabbergasted Marine 
itared open-mouthed in amazement. 

I Japanese casualties at bloody Okinawa amounted to 
|09,629 killed, 7,871 taken prisoner. There was despair in 
p okyo. The loss of Iwo Jima had been bad enough, hut that 
Island was only a pinpoint in the ocean and it had only three 
liirfields. Okinawa w^as something else again. The enemy was 
n the doorstep and the chances were that he would not 
emove his shoes. 

For the Americans, Okinawa was the costliest of all 
[*aci{ic conquests—12,520 killed and missing, 36,631 
vounded. This wa.s almost twice the casualty rate of Iwo 
ima. But in terms of strategy the victory was worth the 
ost. 

In the words of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz: “Establish- 
|nent of our forces on Okinawa has practically cut ofl all 
lapanese positions to the southward as far as sea communi- 
-ations are concerned. It has made the Japanese situation in 
^^hina, Burma, and the Dutch East Indies untenable and has 
orced withdrawals which are now being exploited by our 
orces in China.** 

Okinawa was set up as the final base for Operations 
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OlytTjpic and Coronet, the invasion of the Japanese home 
islands. Oie contemplated date was November 1945. 

lln’s potentially bloody dual project never took place 
There was somelhiiig considerably more final in the air. 


Holocaustal Incandescence: Hiroshima and Nagasaki 


24 inly 1945 

TO: (kaieial Cad vSpaatz 
(Aiinnianding G enci al 
United States Strategic Air Forces 

1. Jhe 509 Composite Group, 20th Air Force will deliver 
its first speciiil bomb as soon as weather will permit visual 
bombing after about 3 August 1945 on one of the taigets: 
Hiroshima, Kokura, Niigata, and Nagasaki. lo carry milt 
lary and civilian scientific personnel from the War Depart 
ment to observe and record the eficcts of the explosion of 
the bomb, additional aircraft will accompany the airplane 
carrying the bomb, 'fihe observing planes will stay several 
miles distant from the point of impact of the bomb. 

2. Additional bombs will delivered on the above tar- 
gets as soon as made ready by the pioject staff. ... 

/s/ Thos. T. Handy 
General, GSC 
Acting Cliief of Staff 

With this military order, one of the most fateful in man- 
kind’s long hivSlory, the w'heels were set in motion for a highly 
secret and daring enterprise. The incredible blasts of atomic 
bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki knocked Japan out of 
the conflict. So great was the shock among all humanity that 
even the end of the global war became secondary news. 

Behind the atomic bomb was an extraordinary story of 
how scientists wrested from Nature the secrets of dynamic 
energy. Toward the end of (he nineteenth century there 
arose a doubt about the indivisibility of the atom (the word 
atom is derived from the Greek atomos, meaning ‘findivisi* 
ble’V). The reason for this doubt w'as an observation made by 
a French physicist, Antoine Henri Becquerel, who had noted 
that a piece of uranium kept in a desk caused the blacken¬ 
ing of some photographic plates near by. Fhis peculiar prop¬ 
erty of uranium to emit radiation was called radioactivity. 

Soon two new elements, polonium and, somewhat later, 
radium were discovered by Pierre and Marie Curie, Radium 
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when kept enclosed produced a gas which appeared to be 
helium. It began to be obvious that heavy atoms did not slay 
;jochanged, but rather broke apart. 

To buttress the experimental evidence, Max Planck's 
quantum theory (1900) and AlbeiT Einstein's special tlicory 
of relativity (1905) provided formulae to determine the 
amount of energy released by t he atom. The French mat he* 
matician, Jules Henri Poincare, suggested to the then- 
unknown young physicist Einstein that the speed of light 
should be accepted as the “limiting value" in the study of 
mass and energy. Einstein accepted the advice, and out of 
It came his famous formula E being energy, m 

being the mass in grams, and c being the velocity of light 
m centimeters per second. 

Physicists throughout the world now bent their energies 
to the task of splitting the atom and turning loose the energy 
within its core, which they believed to be staggering. Niels 
Bohr of Denmark, with his publications on the structure of 
the atom, laid the foundation for everything that was to fol¬ 
low. f.ord Ernest Rutherford of England, using radium, 
found three different kinds of rays, alpha, beta, and gamma, 
which shot out from the radium very much as if fired out 
of a gun barrel. The critical year was 1932, when tw'O associ¬ 
ates of Lord Rutherford, C. D. Cockcroft and E. T. S. Wal¬ 
ton, built an “atom smasher" in the physics laboratory at 
( ainbridge University, England, in which they accomplished 
the transformation of lithium and hydrogen into helium and 
in the process confirmed Einstein's equation. 

The same year, 1932, saw a series of remarkable discov¬ 
eries. Sir James Chadwick, realizing that some of the ex¬ 
periments on the atom had produced results that could not 
be explained only with protons and electrons, discovered 
the electrically neutral particle in the atom which he called 
the neutron. During the same year. Professor Harold C. 
Urey, then of Columbia University, isolated one of (hose 
isotopes (radioactive versions of common and harmless 
elements), that had long been talked about as a theoretical 
necessity in splitting the atom. It was in 1932, too, that J, 
Frederic Joliot and his wife Irene Curie (daughter of Pierre 
and Marie Curie) produced radioactivity artificially. 

Two years later, in 1934, Professor Enrico Fermi, then 
at the University of Rome, began bombarding uranium w ith 
neutrons. Subsequently, Fermi escaped from Fascist Italy 
and came to the United States. His experiments paid off in 
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the fall of 1938 when a team of scientists at the Kaiser Wil¬ 
helm Institute in Bciiin, composed of Dr. Otto Hahn, Dr. 
Fritz wStrassmaiin, and Dr. Lise Meitner, split the uranium 
atom, publishing the statement that neutron bombardment 
of uranium causexi the formation of barium. Meanwhile, Dr 
Meitner, being Jewish, bad to leave N£izi Germany and went 
to Denmark to work wutlii Niels Bohr. Both Meitner and 
Bohr came to the United States. 

A fantastic truth began to dawn on the scientists—uranium 
~235 would split when hit with a neutron and the fission of 
one such atom would release several tree neutrons which 
would set ofl a chain reaction. 

Tlui! international race to produce an atomic bomb wiis on 
On August 2, 1939, Einstein sent a historic letter to Presi« 
deni Franklin D. Roosevelt: 

la the course of the last four months it has been made 
probable through the work of Joliot in France*, as well 
IFnricol Fenni and llx^oj Szilard in America, that it may 
btx’Ome possible to set up a nuclear chain reaction in a laige 
mass of urantujn, by which vast amounts of jwwci and large 
quantities of new radiurn-like clcnients would be geneiakxl 
Now it appe ars this could he achieved in the immediate future. 

lliis fK'W phcnonK*non would also lead to tl)c construction 
of bombs, and it is conceivable, though much less certain— 
that extreuKdy powerful tombs of a new type may thus l)e 
constructed. A single bomb of this type, ctuiied by boat and 
exploded in a ix)rt, might very well destroy tf>e whole port, 
together with some of tlie surrounding territory,... 


vSpurred on by Einstein, Roosevelt, without consulting 
C'ongress because of the necessity for secrecy, set in motion 
a giant project that ultimately expended $2,500,(K)0,000. The 
war itself stimulated the battle of the laboratories. In 1940, 
ahhoiigh the United Statens was not at w^ar and Britain w^as, 
Roosevelt and Churchill agreed to pool the resources of 
both (lieir countries to find the secrets of the atom and to 
yoke its energies to military use. British scientKsts had al¬ 
ready played a major role in the spectacular discovery of 
radar aiKi in tlTe stages leading toward the atomic bomb, but 
England was constantly exposed to bombing and the possi¬ 
bility of invasion, while the United ^States, far from the 
range of enemy aircraft, had the enormoas industrial and 
economic resources required for the tremendous experi¬ 
ment. 
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Hiere was reaJ reason to fear that the Germans might win 
{he battle to produce the bomb. In 1942 it was learned lliat 
German scientists were hard at work on the project, which 
they hoped to add to V-1 and V-2 hying bombs to bring de¬ 
struction to the Allies. A vital factor in the eventuaJ out¬ 
come of the race was a daring raid by British and Norwe¬ 
gian commandos on German heavy-water {dcuterutm) in¬ 
stallations in Norway during the winter of 1942-1943. At 
a heavy cost of life the raiders destroyed the Nazi source 
of heavy water, an important element in one of the processes 
used to produce the atomic bomb. 

The original undertaking in the United States was placed 
in the hands of Dr. Vannevar Bush, Chief of the Ollice of 
Scientific Research and Development. President Roosevelt 
named a policy committee composed of Vice-President 
Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of War Henry I.. Stimson, 
( hief of Staff General George ( •. Marshall, and Dr. James 
B. Conant, President of Harvard University. At the sugges¬ 
tion of this group a committee of scientists was set up, in¬ 
cluding Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, Dr. Arthur H. Comp¬ 
ton, Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, and the Italian-born Dr. 
f uirico Fermi, In 1942 the task of creating the bomb was 
entrusted to a special unit of the Army Corps of Engineers, 
headed by Major General Leslie R. Criovcs. Thus was born 
the famed Manhattan Project. 

On December 2, 1942, the first controlled chain reaction 
in history was produced on the campus of the University 
of Chicago. Meanwhile, two gigantic plants were constructed 
for the task of producing the bomb, one at Oak Ridge, Ten¬ 
nessee, and the other at the Hanford Engineer Works at the 
government-built town of Richland, in an isolated area 15 
miles northwest of Pasco, Washington. Both these plants 
were government owned and operated. At Ivos Alamos, on 
an isolated high mesa near Santa Fe, New Mexico, a special 
laboratory was set up under the direction of Professor Op¬ 
penheimer to deal with technical problems concerned with 
the production of the bomb. 

It was a tremendous undertaking, without parallel in his¬ 
tory. Some 125,000 workers were needed to construct the 
huge plants and at least 65,000 to operate them. The work 
Wiis so completely compartmentalized that no one worker 
was given any more information than was absolutely neces¬ 
sary for his particular job. It was the best-kept secret of the 
war. Only a very few Americans knew the nature of the 
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project. Tlie secrecy was so great tliat even the highest- 
raiildng officials in Washington, inchiding Harry S. Tru¬ 
man, later to be President, did not have the sligfitesl idea 
oi' what was going on. 

When the first bomb was dropped on Japan, the workers 
at Oak Ridge were as astonished as the rest of the world 
One enterprising Oak: Ridge newsdealer ^;o)d 1,600 copies 
oi a local newspaper at a dollar each in 35 minutes to the 
amazed men who had w'orked to piodiice (lie bomb, 

July 16, 1945. A great cloud ot cosmic fire and smokC; 
the atoniic-rjge version of the old Arabian story about a 
poor hsherman and a jinni injprisoned in a bottle, rose mor e 
than eight miles to the stratosphere over the New Mexico 
dcscTi near Alamogordo. In this secret lest a steel tower 
holding the test model wars vaporized when the bomb ex¬ 
ploded. Tlie hard, solid desert was depressed to a depth o( 
25 feet, forming a huge saucer-shaped crater. Windov/s rat¬ 
tled 250 miles away. People hundreds of miles from the spot 
of (he explosion w^ere mystified when a brilliant light flamed 
over the entire landscape. 

The spectacle was described by Brigadier CSeneral Thomas 
F. Farrell, deputy to the general in chicrge of the bomb 
project: 

effects could well called unprecedented, magnificent, 
beautiful, stupendmis, and terrifying. No man-made phenom¬ 
enon of .suefi tremendous pow'er had ever occuned before. 
The lighting effects t)eggared description. Jlie whole country 
wa.s lighted by a searching light with [anj intcn.sity many 
tiiiKcs that of the midday sun. It was golden, purple, violet, 
giay, imd blue. It lighted every peak, crevasse, and ridge of 
the near-by mountain range with a clarity and btiauty that 
cannot be described. 

Thirty seconds after the explosion, came, first, the air blast, 
pressing hirnd against people and things,.. . followed almost 
immediately by tlie strong, sustained, awesome roar which 
warned of doomsday and made us feel that we puny things 
wcie blasphemous to dare tamper with ffie force.s heretofore 
leservcd to the Almighty. 

At long last the secret weapon to put a quick end to World 
War li had been found. Man, pygmy though he was, had in¬ 
vaded the sacred precincts of the cosmos. 

The weapon was perfected too late to be lused on the 
European theatre of war. “If we had had the atomic bomb 
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in Europe,” said General Carl A, Spaatz, ' it would have 
shortened the war six to eight months.’’ 

But what about Japan? Plans had already been laid for 
iunphibious landings in the tall of 1945 in Kyushu, soulh- 
lunmost of the Japanese home isiand.s. But, in view of fa¬ 
rt.ftica! Japanese resistance in the past, it was believed that it 
v.'ould take until the fall of 1946 before Japan could be de- 
f(.';Ucd by coiivcnlional military actiom (jeneral .Marshall 
estimated that it w^oiikl cost at least half a niillioa American 
lives to force a Japanese surrender. 

rruc enough, Japan wics being plastered unrnercifully by 
conventional means. Sv/arms of An'Kirican long-distatice 
boinfx.'rs and fighters v/ere assaulting the home islands daily 
almost without opposition. The two most frequently l)omhed 
cities were Nagoya, aircraft-manufacturing center, and To¬ 
kyo, military and political fulcrum. Nagoya was blasted 
almost beyond recognition. Attempts were made to disperse 
Nagoya’s machine and assembly lines, but the B-29\ relent- 
iessly (racked down each move and smashed llie new sites 
as soon as they were in working order. 

Similar devastating attacks were made on other cities. By 
the end of July 1945 nearly a hundred Nipponese cities and 
fowirs were burned, seared, and charred. Only lour major 
cities remained undamaged: Kyoto, Sa|)poro, Hiroshima, 
and Nagasaki. 

Many Japtmese wondered why. 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson, the man directly 
responsible to President 1 ruman foi Uic entire atomic bomb 
program, believed that, despite the tremendous dantage 
Caused by conventional weapons, the United States must use 
evety possible means of shocking Japan into surrender. ITie 
atomic bomb would do it, he reasoned. Admittedly, thou¬ 
sands of civilians would be killed in the explosion, but in the 
long run many more American as well as Japanese lives 
would be saved by asing the weapon. Moreover, the blast 
would give the hard-beaded Japanese a method of face¬ 
saving that would lead directly to peace. 

Slimson’s arguments carried weight. 

Saving a half-million American lives was the determining 
factor in the decision to use the atomic bomb. The comniit- 
lec of scientists who developed the bomb recommended 
that it be used immediately against the enemy on a target 
that would show its devastating power. The scientists rejected 
the idea that a specific warning be given by demoostratiog 
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the effectiveness of the bomb on an uninhabited island. *‘We 
can propose no technical demonstration likely to bring an 
end to the war; we see no acceptable alternative to direct 
military use.” 

The tinal decision of when and where to use the bomb 
was left to President Iruman. 


Let there be no mistake about it„ [he wrote later} 1 re¬ 
garded the bomb as mililary weapon and never had any 
doubt that it should be used. The lop military advisers to the 
President recommended its use. and when 1 talked to 
Churchill he unhesitatingly told me that he favored the use 
of the atomic bomb if it might aid to end the war, 

Tfie American top command decided that the bomb should 
be dropped as close as possible to a war-production center 
of major military importance. Cieneral Henry H. Arnold, of 
the Air Force, suggested that Kyoto be the target because it 
was a center of military activity, but this plan was dropped 
when Secretary Stimson pointed out that the city was a Japa- 
nese cultural and religious shrine. 1 he targets were listed in 
this order: Hiroshima, Kokura, Niigata, and Nagasaki. 

On July 24, 1945, at the Potsdam Conference, President 
Tmman mentioned to Stalin that the Americans had a pow¬ 
erful new weapon from which the Japanese could expect 
“a rain of ruin from the air, the like of which has never been 
seen on this earth.” Tf\e Russian dictator revealed no special 
interest. He simply said that he was glad to hear the news 
and hoped that the Americans “would make good use of it 
against Japan.” It is possible that Stalin already knew' basic 
details of the atomic bomb through the work of the Ameri¬ 
can Communist agents Julius and Ethel Rosenberg, later to 
be executed for espionage activities. 

An ultimatum to Japan issued at Potsdam on July 26, 
1945, by the United States, (Treat Britain, and China re¬ 
ceived no formal reply, but on July 28 Radio Tokyo an¬ 
nounced that the Japanese would fight on. The decision was 
then made to drop the bomb on or about August 3 unless 
the Japanese surrendered before that day, 

A specialized unit of seven B~29 Superfortresses, known 
as the 509tb Composite Group, with pilots and crews ready, 
waited at Tinian in the Marianas for the order to strike. The 
plane selected to carry the lethal cargo was assigned to Col- 
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onel Paul W. Tibbcts, Jr., who as a major had been sent to 
England to join the newly formed Eighth Air Force. In this 
capacity he had piloted the first B-17 to cross tlie English 
( haiinel on a bombing mission over Germanoccupied 
France, flown nine missions over Germany, and led (he fiist 
ionnation to bomb North Africa. The \l~29 he piloted.over 
Hiroshima was named Enola Gay. 

Only llircc men aboierd the Enola Gay were fully awime 
of (he nature of the mission—Tibhets, Navy Captain Wil¬ 
liam S. Parsons of vSanla Fe, New Mexico, an ordnance ex¬ 
pert, and Major Thomas W. Ferebee of Mocksville, N. C., 
the bombardier. Tire rest of the crew^ knew little beyond the 
fact that they w^erc on a highly secret, vital mission. 

Everything seemed to be normal in Hiroshima, a city of 
343,000, on that Monday morning, August 6, 1045. llieo 
came an air-raid warning as two B“29\s flew over tbc' city. 
As Wits custommy, the people hurrying to w^ork rushed for 
the safely of shelters. They emerged when the all-clcar 
sounded. Ihen a lone Slupcrfortrcss appeared over the city. 
4Tiis time there was no alert, no rush for the shelters. After 
ail, it was just one plane. 

From the bomb bay of the tn(yla Gay a large black object 
hurtled toward the earth. 

.Suddenly a piercing, blinding light, t\s» bright as the son, 
burst over the city. There was an instant of deadly silence. 
Fhen an earth-shaking shock thundered violently down over 
the center of the city, crumbling cverytliing in its range to 
rubble iuid dust. 

Pilot Tibbets described tiie time immediately after the 
impact; 

After we dropped the bomb we did a rountlhouse turn to 
get out of the shock wave. 

When tlie shock wave hit us the plaiKs wuis in a bank. The 
plane snapped like a li«i roof, but there was more noise 
thiui shock. ... 

TVice we made our S shaped maneuvers taking pictures 
with our two Ciuneras, one in the nose and one in the tail. 
We Were never closer than a mile from the cloud, but we 
were close enough to watch it boil. It turned many different 
colorv—orange and blue and gray. It wius like looking over 
a tar barrel lK>iling. lliere was lots of black smoke and dust 
and mbblc that gave the appearance of boiling. We couldn’t 
see the city at all through the thick layer of dust nor could 
we sec the fires beneath. A circle of dust outlined the area 
of destruction. 
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In a few moments most of Hiroshima was smashed flat, 
all living things in its center burned beyond recognition. 
Navy Captain Parsons; 


It was 0915 when we dropped our bomb eind we turned 
the plane broadside to get the best view. Then we made as 
much distance from the ball of fire as we could. 

Wc were at least ten miles away and there was a visual 
impact even though every man wore colored glasses for pro- 
tection. We had braced ourselves when the bomb was gone 
for the shock and Tibbets said ‘‘close flak” and it was just 
like that—a close burst of antiaircraft fire. 

The crew said “My God” and couldn't believe what had 
happened, 

A mountain of smoke was going up in a mushroom with 
the stem coming down. At the top was white smoke but up 
to KOCH) feet from the ground tliere was swirling, boiling 
dust. Soon afterward small fires sprang up on the edge of 
town, but the town was entirely obscured. We stayed around 
two or three minutes and by that time the smoke had risen 
to 40,000 feet. As we watched the top of the white cloud 
broke off and another soon formed, 

This one bomb, holding in its vitals a destructive force of 
20,GOO tons of T.N.T., descended five miles by parachute, 
exploded before it lauded, and left no crater. 

The violent blast following the flash crushed trees and 
telephone poles as if they were toothpicks, ripped sheets of 
metal from buildings, squashed buildings, and lifted street¬ 
cars from their tracks. When the great rolling cloud of dust 
and smoke, spiraling upward to form a long-necked mush¬ 
room, lifted, some 60 per cent of Hiroshima had vanished 
—about 4Vio square miles of a city of 6^/io square miles. 
Hiroshima had become a trash heap. Five major industrial 
targets were obliterated. Thousands never knew what hit 
them. At least 78,000 were killed outright, more than 10,000 
were never found, and 37,(X)0 were injured, without count¬ 
ing those who later developed serious disease from exposure 
to the deadly gamma rays. 

Large drops of water the size of marbles began to fall— 
drops of condensed moisture spilling from the tower of dust, 
heat, and fission fragments. Streets were littered with fire- 
blackened parts of shattered houses. Sheets of flame whipped 
through the city. Panicky people fled in every direction. The 
eyebrows of many were burned off and skin hung loosely 
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from their faces and hands. Others, in uncontrollable pain, 
!:eld their arms forward as if they were carrying somelhing. 
Some vomited iis they staggered along. Tliroughout ll»c area 
impact there was a strong odor of ionization, an electric 
smell given off by the bomb’s fission. 

I hc novelist journalist, John Hersey, wlio later investi¬ 
gated the situation at Hiroshima, revealed what had hap- 
gA'ncd in a sensational .’^0,000-word story, to whicfi the New 
Yorker magazine devoted its entire issue ot August 31, 
1946. He reported the experiences of six survivors at the 
moment when the bomb exploded. The Reverend Mr. Ki- 
yoshi Tanimoto, a Methodist pastor, although two miles 
from the center of the explosion, was sunounded by col- 
lapsing homes. Mrs. Halsiiyo Nakamura, widow ot a tailor, 
1,350 yards from the center of the blast, “seemed to ily into 
the next room over the raised sleeping platform, punaied by 
pans of the house.” Miss Toshi vSasaki, a clerk in a tinworks 
plant 1,600 yards away, was crushed when her room sud¬ 
denly collapsed, and her left leg was pinned down by a fall¬ 
ing bookcase, “I’hcrc, in the tin factory. In the first mo¬ 
ment of the atomic age, a human being was crushed by 
books.” On the front porch of his private hospital, T3r. Masa- 
kayu Faijii wits caught by two long timbers forming a V across 
his chest, “like a morsel suspended between two huge chop¬ 
sticks.” Father Wilhelm Klcinsorge, a Jesuit priest, stunned 
by the blast, found himself wandering around in his mis¬ 
sion’s vegetable garden in his underwear, while his house¬ 
keeper, near by, cried in Japanese, “Our I.ord Jesus ( hrist, 
have pity on us!” Or. Terufunii Sasaki, the only surgeon in 
the Red Cross hospital to escape injury, kept himself oc¬ 
cupied by treating maimed and dying citizens, a diversion 
“that was to make Dr. Sasaki forget his private nightmare 
lor a long, long time.” 

That same day President I'niman was on the cruiser 
^u^usta on the fourth day of his journey home from l^ots- 
darn. He was handed an urgent message; 

TO THE PRESIDENT 

FROM THE SECRIi i ARY OF WAR 

Big bomb dropped on Uiioshima August 5 at 7:15 P.M. 

Washington time. First reports indicate complete success 

which was even more conspicuous than earlier test. 

la a few minutes there came a second message: 
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Foiiowing info regarding Manhattan received. Hiroshima 
bombed visually with only one tenth cover at 052315A. 
'Fhere was no fighter opposition and no flak. Parsons reports 
15 minutes after drop as follows: “Results clear cut success^ 
ful in all respects. Visible eflects greater than in any test, 
Conditions normal in airplane following delivery/' 

The President, accompanied by Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes, went to the Augustas wardroom, where the ship's 
oflicers were at lunch. 

In a voice tense with excitement, he said: 

Keep your seats, gentlemen, 1 have an announcement to 
make to you. We have just dropped a bomb on Japan which 
has more power than 20,(X>0 toas of T.N.T. It was an over- 
whelming success. 

Then the President repeated the news to crew members 
in various parts of the ship. To the correspondents aboard 
he issued a statement, which read in part: 

The greatest marvel is not the size of the enterprise, its 
secrecy, nor its cost, but the achievement of scientific brains 
in putting together infinitely complex pieces of knowledge 
held by many men in different ficld.s of science into a work¬ 
able plan.... It is doubtful if such another combination 
could be got together in the world. What has been done is the 
greatest achievement of organized science in history. It was 
done under high pressure and without failure. 

We are now prepared to obliterate more rapidly and com¬ 
pletely every productive enterprise tlie Japanese have above 
ground in any city. We shall destroy their docks, their fac¬ 
tories, and their communications. Let there be no mistake; 
we shall completely destroy Japan’s power to make war. 

From Winston Churchill came a statement saying that it 
was “by God’s mercy’’ that American and British, instead 
of German, scientists had discovered the secret of atomic 
power. 

The stunned Japane.se press denounced the attack as “in¬ 
human,” “barbaric,” “bestial.” “This diabolical weapon 
brands the United wStates for ages to come as a destroyer of 
justice and of mankind.” Radio Tokyo reported: 

The impact of the bomb is so terrific that practically fdl 
living things, human and animals, literally were seared to 
death by the tremendous heat and pressure engendered by the 
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blast. AH the dead and injured were burned beyond recog- 
lE'iton, With bousc‘.s and buildings crushed, including einer- 
i(-ftcy medical facilities, authorities are having Ihcir hands 
iuil in giving every available relief possible under tin* dr- 
ciituslances. The clfcct of the bomb is widespread. 1 hos<^ out¬ 
doors burned to dx.'.ath, while tho,se indoors were killed by 
the indescnbable pressure and heat. 

The Japanese High Conunand ignored an iiltirnatum to 
| S!j!i(ndci, Three days after HircJtdiiina a second atomic 
I improved so far that, the first was already obsolete, 

I was drop|>ed on Japan with even niorc devastating results, 
i 11ns time the target vvas the Ky^ushu Island city and rail- 
I road terminal of Nagasaki. Though its population of 250,- 
f (KK) was smidler Ihaji that of Hiroshima, Nagasaki was a 
I major supply port for Japanese military and naval opera- 
i lions throughout the J’acific and an important shiphuilding 
? and repair center for both warships and merchantmen. Its 
f combined area was nearly double that of Hiroshima. 

An eyewitness, William L. l,aiiience of The New York 
limes, who accompanied the mission, told how a giant hall 
of tire rose from Nagasaki as though from the bow'cls of the 
earth, belching forth enormous white rings. ‘The entity 
assumed the fonn of a giant square totem pole, with its base 
af)CHi( three miles long, tapering off to about a mile at the 
top. Its bottom was brown, its center was amber, its top 
white. But it was a living totem pole, carved with many 
g/'otesque masks grimacing at the earth.” 

In Nagasaki itself all was chaos. Not even the range of 
protecting canyons and bills surrounding the city could save 
if from the destructive bhrst of atomic energy. The bomb hit 
I’ctween Japan’s largest torpedo factories and a huge steel 
n)ill, reducing these modern steel buildings to a mass of 
twisted girders. In the municipaJ area, three miles long and 
two miles wide, there was nothing left except debris. Tens 
ol thousands died in the searing white blast. 

lids was the convioccr—for even the most obtuse of To¬ 
kyo’s war lords. It was clear now that nothing, not even a 
JHiIlion fanatical Kamikazes, could counter this “divine 
wind” from the laboratories of America. More of this, and 
Japan would be wiped from the face of the earth. 

There were many in the Allied countrie.s who were over¬ 
joyed by the almost certain end of the war. But there w^ere 
also many othei*s who were appalled and saddened by the 
use of this superhuman fireball of destruction. 
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The Japanese Surrender 

h was Sunday, September 2, 1945, exactly three years 
eight months, and 25 days since the attack on Pearl Harbor 
While a stream of giant Allied transport planes poured air 
borne troops onto the Japanese airfields and while seaborFit 
troops moved ashore, the formal ceremony of surrender 
took place aboard the United Slates battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. The stage was set for an imjncssivc ritual. 

ITie 45,000-ton Missouri, U.S. Pacific Fleet flagship 
which only a few weeks earlier hail been blasting the Japa 
nese mainland with her 16-inch guns, was now anchored 
peacefully within sight of Fujiyama, Her bow was directed 
toward the heart of Japan, her great rifles pointed skyward 
to allow room for the ceremony. From her foremast flew 
the same flag that had waved over the Capitol in Washing¬ 
ton on December 7, 1941—the date that had lived in in 
famy. Also flying was the historic flag of Commodore Perry, 
which, with its 31 stars, had been the first American flag to 
be used on Japanese soil some 92 years before. Surrounding 
the Missouri was a gigantic array of American and British 
fighting strength. 

Nine members of the Japanese delegation, three in formal 
clothes and top hats, and six in uniform, were piped aboard. 
All their faces showed strong muscular tension. Led by 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shigemitsii, limping on his arti¬ 
ficial leg, they were escorted to a table on the galley deck 
on which were two copies of the surrender documents, one 
bound in gold and the other in black. Every inch of available 
deck space was taken by Allied fighting men. 

With the Japanese delegation standing before him. Gen¬ 
eral Douglas MacArthur faced the microphones and began 
to speak: 

We are gathered here, repre.senlatives of the major warring 
powers, to conclude a solemn agreement whereby peace may 
be. restored. The issues, involving divergent ideals and ideolo¬ 
gies, have been determined on the battlefields of the world 
and hence are not for our discussion or debate. Nor is it for 
us liere to meet, representing as we do a majority of the 
peoples of the earth, in a spirit of distrust, malice or hatred. 
But rather it is for us, both victors and vanquished, to rise 
to that higher dignity which alone benefits the sacred purposes 
we are about to serve, committing aU of our peoples ume- 
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st*rvedly to faithful comptiance with the undertakings they 
arc here formally to assume. 

It is iny earnest hope and indeed tlie hope of all mankind 
that from this solemn occasion a better world shall emerge 
out of the blood and carnage of tlie past—a world founded 
upon faith and understanding—a world dedicated to the dig¬ 
nity of man and the fulfillment of fits most cherished wish— 
lor lieedom, tolerance and justice. 

The terms and conditions uixm which the surrender of the 
ja{>anc.se Imperial Forces is here to l'>e given and accepted 
are contained in (lie instriimenl of surrender now before you. 

As Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers, I announce 
it my fir m purpose, in the tradition of the countries I repre- 
sr-nt, to proceed in tJie discharge of my responsibilities with 
justice and toleiance. while taking all ncasssary dispositions 
to insure that the terms of siiiTendci are fully, promptly 
and faithfully complied with. 

I now invite the representatives of the Emperor of Japan 
ami the Japane^se Government and the Japanese Imperial 
General Hcadqiuuters to sign the instrument of surrender 
at the places indicated. 

Shigernitsu stepped forw^ard, took off his silk top hat, 
pulled off his long yellow gloves, clieckcd two watches, took 
his pen, and then signed the tw'o copies, writing his name 
’ll English on one of them. Next, General Yoshijiro Uinc/Ai, 
representing the General vStaff, nervously and quickly signed 
For the Japanese army and all the Japanese armed forces as 
personal representative of the Ermperor of Japan. 

General MacArthiir then asked tw'o of his colleagues to 
sk'p forward and accompany him w'hile he signed. "They 
were IJcutenant General Jonathan M. Wainwright, com¬ 
mander of Bataan and Corregidor, and 1 Jeutenant General 
Arthur Pcrcival, the British commander at Singapore, both 
ol wi)om had been rescued only a few days earlier from 
Japanese prisoner-of-war camps. The two generals, gaunt 
l>ut smiling, saluted. Genera! MacArthur used five pens in 
"signing the documents, handing the first two silver-plated 
pens to the two commanders who had been forced to sur- 
itnder Corregidor and Singapore. 

Then came a series of additional signatures: Admind 
Ghc^ster W. Nimitz for the United States; the youngish Gen- 
t^raJ Hsu Yung Chang for the Chinese Republic; Sir Bruce 
f'raser for Great Britain; and Lieutenant General K. Derev¬ 
yanko, flanked by an honor guard of three Russians—one 
oavy, one air force, one army— for the Soviet Union. There 
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waK a momentary hitch when Sir ITiomas Blarney, the Aiis 
Jralian representative, signed the Japanese document first 
by error. 

As further signatures were alfixed to the documents h\ 
representatives of the Allied nations, the sun, which had 
been behind the clouds during the early part of the cere¬ 
mony, broke through and bathed the scene in brilliant light 

Genera) Mac Arthur: 'let us pray for peace . . . and 
that (iod will presence it always. These proceedings iirc 
closed.” 

Thus came to an end the long, tragic trail from Bataan 
and Corregidor through New Guinea, the Marianas, and 
the Philippines to Jap^in. The guns at last were silent. 

After the ceremony a great flight of 436 Superfortresses 
sped over Tokyo in a demonstration of American air power 
for the Japanese people. Simultaneously, a 42-ship convoy 
steamed into Tokyo Bay and by nightfall landed some 13.- 
000 troops to augment the first 20,000 already ashore. 

From the White House, President Harry S. Truman in¬ 
formed the American people by radio about the uncondi¬ 
tional surrender. He proclaimed Sunday, September 2, 194.5, 
to be V-J Day, the day of the formal surrender of Japan. 

Two days later Emperor Hirohito, after worship at Shinto 
shrines in the imperial palace grounds, instructed his people 
to “win the confidence of the world” by obeying the nation’s 
commitments (he pointedly avoided the use of the word 
’‘surrender”). He issued an order to all Japanese field com¬ 
manders “forthwith lo cease hostilities, to lay down their 
arms.” 

On September 8, 1945, an American flag was raised over 
Tokyo. It was that same Hag that had fiown over the dome 
of the Capitol at Washington on the day of Pearl Harbor, 
over C asablanca, Rome, and Berlin, and at the foremast of 
the Missouri on V-J Day. 

This was total, devastating defeat, the first in Japanese 
history, the end of the Japanese dream to control half or all 
the world. In the first six months after Pear! Harbor the Nip¬ 
ponese military hierarchy as well as the people, both condi¬ 
tioned by centuries of myth and tradition, believed them¬ 
selves to be unconquerable and invincible. But in a little 
over a year the balance, both quantitatively and qualita¬ 
tively, had shifted to the Allies. By 1945 the homeland was 
being bombed unmercifully and Japan was on the verge of 
complete collapse when she surrendered. 
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Why did the Japanese fait? One of the main reasons was 
their strategists never understood the meaning of total 
V ar nor how to wage it. Modern war is a cooperative effort 
ID which every element of a nation's life is brought irilo play, 
riic Japanese made the mistake of cliallenging a country 
whose productive capacity was ten times their own. Their 
ieaders, uninspired, unrealistic, failed to imdersland that the 
s(rategic and tactical methods of the past were obsolete in 
twentieth-century war. Lacking the scienlific knowledge to 
meet the Americans on equal terms, the Japanese did not 
realize, that a perfect imitation of last year's weapons was 
jii.st not enough. Weak in imagination, creativity, and origi¬ 
nality, they were never able to match such new weapons as 
proximity fuses, radar, aerial mines, ground-to-air rockets, 
the whole galaxy of new weapons thrown at them by the 
Allies, 

Above all, the Japanese underestimated the role of air 
power. At the end of the war about half the Japanese fighter 
planes were essentially the same Zero tliat had been used in 
( iiina years beforehand. The planners in Tokyo labored un¬ 
der the fantastic idea that this plane would win the war. The 
Zero was in truth a beautiful, fast-climbing, maneuverable 
weapon of attack, but it was quickly outmoded in the cruci¬ 
ble of combat experience. Further, the Japanese were never 
successful in developing mass-bombing techniques nor were 
tliey ever able to maintain a sustained heavy air offensive. 
They were out-planned, out-guessed, out-fought. 

Similarly, the Japanese foot-soidicr, nourished on the 
principle of attack, found it dithcult to function in a situa¬ 
tion that called for initiative and resourcefulness. True, he 
had courage—tested on a hundred battlefields—but he had 
little training in the intelligent use of courage. The Ameri¬ 
can soldier, caught in a defensive trap, made it his business 
to fight his way out and remain alive; the Japanese soldier, 
once on the defensive, poured out his strength in frustrated, 
suicidal, useless Banzai charges. From his limited point of 
view it was a glamorous death bringing glory and honor to 
his family and to himself, but it was poor soldiering. 

Added to these factors was the brilliant success of Ameri¬ 
can strategy in the Pacific War. The plan was simple; Chop 
oft the tentacles of the Japanese octopus, one by one, and 
advance air power to the point where its full fury could be 
unleashed on the four home islands. Japan’s far-flung empire 
Was useless to her unless she could keep it supplied and could 
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import the raw materials to keep her factories humming 
The American response was to destroy enemy shipping and 
smash the Japanese industrial potential. 

The teamwork of American ground, sea, and air forces 
w^as phenomenally successful. U.S. submarines gradually 
whittled dowm the Japanese merchant fleet; American air and 
naval power in combination reduced the enemy's navy to im 
potence; American ground forces met and conquered the 
Japanese on scores of islands; American air power made a 
heap of scarred ruins of Japan s war industry and burned 
down her cities. The Nipponese wilted and broke under the 
impact of this concentrated power. 



Epilogue 





chapter 25 

Aftermath 


Give me ten years and you %vill not he able to 
reCi>gn ize G ermariy, 
-Adolf Hitler, 1933 

/ see the world f^radually becoming a wilderness, 

I hear the ever-approaching thunder, which 
will destroy us, too. / can feel the suffering of 
tnilUons, and yet, if / h)ok up into the heavens, 

/ think that , . . this cruelty, too, will end, 
—Anne Frank (died at Bergen-Belsen) 


The Ledger of Death and Destruction 

Fwo thousand, one hundred and ninety-one— repeat, 2,191 
—days of conquest, slaughter, misery, famine, and death. 

The most devastating conflict in man’s bloody history had 
hnally come to an end. The war had been fought by the 
greatest number of men, 70,000,000 in all, with the greatest 
number of machines, over the greatest spaces ever recorded. 

The peoples of the United Nations, suddenly released 
Irom the agony of suspense and terror, hailed the victory 
that they thought might never come. In the Axis countries 
the people wept for their lost sons and vanished dreams. 

The skeptics played the sour note. The war, they said, had 
been an unnecessary tragedy. It had settled nothing. Men 
had died in vain. But others saw the achievement of a not 
ignoble end: The triumvirate of Hitler-Mussolini-Tojo, 
striking with weapons of hatred, cynicism, terror, and 
butchery, had come within inches of destroying the code of 
Western civilization and introducing a world of slavery. 
That challenge had been thwarted. 

The cost in human lives was astronomical. At least 17,- 
000,000 men were killed on the battlefields, one out of every 
22 Russians, of 25 Germans, of 46 Japanese, of 150 Italians, 
of 150 Englishmen, of 2(X) Frenchmen, of 500 Americans. 
More than 18,000,000 civilians died in one way or another. 
The casualties were twice those of World War 1. And the 
lists would have been immeasurably higher had not one out 
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of every two wounded soldiers been saved by new sulfa drugs 
and by blood plasma transfusions. 

EquaJly depressing were the inaterial losses. The direci 
cost in military expenditures was a trillion dollars; property 
damage was at least twice that figure. Throughout Europe 
the land was laid waste as if by a gigantic scythe. iTom the 
Seine to the Volga, fiorii the Oder to the Tiber, Europe was 
crisscrossed by trails of destruction. Great cities were 
smashed to nibble; square miles of factories w’crc oblitei 
ated; transportation was in chaos. In the countryside large 
tracts of farmland were taken out of prcxluction for years 
by the scorched-carlh policy of one side or another; pro 
ductivity of the sot! was reduced by inadequate fertilization, 
flocks and herds were decimated. 'Fhe whole structure of 
European society seemed to be shattered. 

It would take decades to make up the huge deficits of 
food, clothing, and IxMising. Most European and Asiatic 
countries were crippled by economic dislocatioas and tlicii< 
people were haunted by the sj^ecter of inflation. Vast popu¬ 
lations were on the move. Prisoners of wajr streamed back to 
their homelands Millions of refugees wandered—or were 
shunted—from one land to another in search of safety and 
security. 

Human misery, distress, agony of spirit cannot be meas¬ 
ured in quantitative terms. ITie moral fabric of mankind 
had been damaged almost beyond repair, llie years of 
hatred, emotional tonnent, and starvation had left a mark 
that even time could not erase. 

llie Cierman people paid heavily for the attempt to domi¬ 
nate Europe. Some 20,000,000 of them went to Hitler’s war; 
3,2.50,000 died in battle, 3,350.0(K) died from other causes, 
7,250,000 were wounded, and 1,300,000 were missing 
Added to this melancholy list W'as the appalling physical de¬ 
struction. It is estimated conservatively that their adventure 
in Hitlerism cost the Germans at least $272,000,000,000 

World War I had ended wfith German troops everywhere 
on enemy soil and their homeland virtually untouched. But 
in 1945 Hitler’s Third Reich was overrun by Allied troops 
and devastated almost beyond recognition. Of Germany’s 
20,000,000 buildings, some 7,000,000 were either com 
pletety destroyed or damaged. More than 2,000 bridges 
were mined; 3,000 miles of railroad track were smashed 
into grotesque metal puzzles. The streets of virtually all the 
major cities were blocked by giant heaps of rubble. Berlin 
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was a ghasl city, its public and private buildings in ruins, its 
iransportation facilities and public ufilities wrecked. Hover¬ 
ing over the capital was the stench of death. Dazed surv ivors 
trudged among the ruins searching for fajniilies and friends 
or competing with the rats for food. 

More than anything else the Germans had wanted victory 
in World War 11. What they got was utter defeat, almost as 
complete as that of ancient Carthage. Psychologically un¬ 
prepared for the catastrophe, inured by tradition to obedi¬ 
ence and discipline, they now tloundered as helplessly as 
lish out of water. There had been in Ciermany no organized 
resistance to the bestial Nazi dictatorship (postwar publi¬ 
cists manufactured a whole series of anli-Hiiler move¬ 
ments). Relief from the Nazi strait jacket came from the 
outside. 

For Japan the taste of defeat was equally bitter. Of her 
9.700,000 men under arms, 1,270,000 were killed in battle, 
(>20,000 died otherwise, 140,000 were wounded, and 85,000 
were missing. Her navy was totally annihilated, her mer¬ 
chant marine 95 per cent de^stroyed. Gone were both the 
great empire and the dreams of expansion. From one end 
of the islands to the other, Japanese cities were reduced to 
ruins. 

The Japanese had cause to ‘Tememher Pearl Harbor'* in 
a different sense. The militarists of 1 okyo had assumed that 
one great and sudden blow would leave the Americans con¬ 
fused, irresolute, and divided. Iliey could have made no 
greater mistake. Pearl Harbor was instead a huge galvanic 
shock that made the American people united, determined, 
and invincible. Japan paid heavily for that error. 

Brutal marks were left on Italy, the third major Axis 
power. Of her 3,100,000 men under arms, there were 144, 
^96 battle deaths, 66,716 wounded, and 135,070 missing. 
Some 208 Italian warships were destroyed, and 49 more sur¬ 
rendered. Italy lost 90 per cent of her merchant marine. The 
total military cost for Italy was enormous, as a result of 
which the public debt was increased sixfold and the lira lost 
90 percent of its purchasing power. Tliis is what the Italians 
bad to pay for 23 years of paper-and-tinsel Fascist gloryd 
Instead of a world-blinding new Roman Empire, they got 
the bitter taste of defeat, frustration, misery. Vanished were 
Mussolini’s vaunted bayonets, gone was the flamboyant 
l^uce himself. Postwar Italy was a vast poorhouse, filled 
with breaking hearts and apathetic minds, with hunger in 
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the streets and nnn in the marketplaces. From north to 
south along the entire Italian boot almost every railway 
station lay wrecked by Allied bombers. An already irnpov 
erished people, faced with stars^ation, scrounged through 
the countryside searching for food. For many the black mar 
ket meant (be difference between life and death. 

The United Nations, too, sufTcred heavily. Even triuno 
phant Britain was gravely weakened in the conflict. Bhtaiit 
had mobilized 5,896,000 men, of whom 357,116 died, 369, 
267 were wounded, and 46,079 w'ere missing. Her great mer 
chant marine, despite the surge of wartime construction, 
declined from 23,000,000 to 16,000,000 tons. 'Fhcrc wa . 
serious destmetion in the home island. A half-million home:, 
were smashed to ruins, another 4,000,000 were damaged 
The national debt spiraled from $40,000,000,000 to more 
than $100,000,(X)0,000, while the foreign debt increased 
more than sixfold from $2,000,000,000 to $13,000,000,000 
Britain’s vast overseas investments, which had long enabled 
her to maintain a favorable balance of trade, disappeared 
into lixin air. Britain was now eclipsed in power and prestige 
by her mighty American partner. 

The British contribution to victory was a magnificent one 
With extraordinary single-mindedness they had stood xilone 
against the Axis in the early days of the war, and then had 
carried through to the end. “^nicre’ll Always Be an Eng¬ 
land!” ran the popular ditty. And many recalled the words 
of Shakespeare: 

This England never did, nor never shall, 

Lie at the proud jeet of a conqueror, 

llie impact of World War 11 on France was not as cata.s 
trophic as that of World War 1, but it was nevertheless 
severe. Of her armed forces there were 201,568 killed, 261,- 
577 other deaths, 400,000 wounded, and 140,000 missing. 
Tliirty thousand Frenchmen died before firing squads, 188,- 
000 other civilians lost their lives, 150,000 were deported, 
and 38,000 prisonei*s of war died in captivity. 

French human losses were matched by property damage 
A half-million homes were totally destroyed, another mil 
lion and a half seriously damaged. The country was covered 
with wrecked bridges, smashed factories, and demolished 
farms. Only 3,000 of 17,000 locomotives were left at the 
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end of the war; 10 per cem of all railway tracks were de¬ 
stroyed. More than a half of the French merchant marine 
was gone, nearly three-quarters of the port facilities. The 
countryside was strewn with thousands of land mines left 
behind by the retreating Germans. 

The unexpected defeat by Germany and five years under 
[he conqueror’s heel had dealt French morale a vicious 
blow. Something had vanished from the traditionally self- 
confident French character. Even the will-to-Iife seemed to 
have been affected. The French government, concerned by 
ihe stagnant birth rate, hastened to supply testosterone— 
male hormones—to the emaciated prisoners returned from 
captivity or to any others who requested it. 

The Soviet Union sulTcred worst of all—6,115,000 mili¬ 
tary deaths from all causes, 14,012,000 wounded. In the 
defense of Stalingrad alone the Russians lost more than did 
the Americans in all their World War II campaigns. More 
than 10,000,000 Russian civilians were killed, and at least 
25,000,000 were left homeless. Marshal Stalin was reported 
to have said that for the Allied victory the Russians gave 
blood, the British contributed time, and the Americans sup¬ 
plied goods. Distorted as this conclusion was, it still em¬ 
phasized the tremendous human sacrifice necessary for the 
Russians to expel the German invaders. 

Almost as tragic was the trail of destruction left by Nazi 
hordes on Russian soil. More than 800,000 square miles of 
western Russia were laid bare. Towns, villages, factories, 
railroads were wiped from the face of the earth. The de¬ 
struction was almost incredible: 13,000 bridges, 4,100 rail¬ 
road stations, 482,000 freight cars, 15,800 locomotives, ll 
was truly a Nazi .scourge. 

Russian losses in life and property, as enormous as they 
were, were counterbalanced in part by important gains. The 
U.S.S.R. emerged from the war with a gain of 262,533 
square miles of territory and 22,162,000 more people. In 
Fastern Europe, where she had been sealed off by buffer 
Slates after World War I, the Soviet Union set up a series 
of satellite states dominated from Moscow—Poland, East 
f’crmany, Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Rumania., Bulgaria, 
C zechoslovakia, and Albania, an area totaling 433,504 
square miles with a population of 90,874,358. For the first 
'une in nearly a century, since (he humiliating Crimean 
the Russians had finally won a great and decisive vie- 
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tOT 7 . The D.S.S.R, now surged to the topmost level among 
the world powers. The United Stales and the Soviet Union 
became the new titans of world society. 

For the United Stales, loo, the cost of victory was high. 
World War H was the most costly in lives of all American 
conflicts since the Revolution of 1775-1783. Of the total 
of 16,112,566 Americans serving in all branches of the 
armed forces, there were 1,078,674 casualties, including 
293,986 battle dcalhs, 113,842 other deaths, and 670,846 
wounded. Americans killed from December 7, 1941, on 
ward were greater than the combined losses of both the 
Union and Confederate forces in the Civil War. In 1943 
the Anierican casualty rate was about 5,000 a month; in 
the early months of 1944, as the tempo of fighting increased 
in the Mediterranean area, it went to 13,700 a month; after 
the Normandy invasion it leaped to 59,000 and (hen to 
81,000 a month by December 1944. American dead were 
buried from Bastogne to Iwo Jima. 

“It is impossible,” said Cieneral George C. Marshall, “for 
the Nation to compensate for the services of a fighting man. 
Tliere is no pay scale that is high enough to buy the serv- 
ices of a single soldier during even a few minutes of the 
agony of combat, the physical miseries of the campaign, or 
of the extreme personal inconvenience of leaving his home 
to go out to the most unpleasant and dangerous spots on 
earth lo serve his Nation.” 

Military and civilian property losses for the United States 
amounted to at least $350,000,000,000. But there was some 
comfort in the fact that the United States had contributed its 
fair share to the destruction of the Axis tyranny. It was a 
costly but necessary sacrifice upon the altar of freedom. It 
boiled down to a simple matter—Americans had no inten¬ 
tion of living as slaves of Hitler, Mussolini, or Tojo. 


General Marshall Reports 

The deeds of battlefield commanders like Eisenhower, Mac- 
Arlhur, Montgomery, and Rommel exploded in headlines 
throughout the world. But behind them, chained to desks, 
were the great strategists, leaders trained to large-scale 
thinking, wise in the ways of managing a technocratic war. 
Among these great men was General George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United Slates Aitny, and one of the 
American representatives on the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 
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in his final report to the Secretary of War, General 
Marshall gave a comprehensive review of the war. “For the 
rirst time since assuming oflice six years ago,’' he wrote, “it 
!s possible for me to report that the security of the United 
States of America is entirely in our own hands.” In order to 
establish for the historical record where and how Germany 
;uid Japan failed, General Marshall requested General Eisen¬ 
hower to have his Intelligence officers promptly interrogate 
the ranking members of the German High Conimand who 
were now prisoners of w^ar. 

The results of these interviews are of remarkable interest. 
Here is a precis of the sections of the Marshall Report on 
what the interrogations of the captured Germans disclosed: 

Hitler intended to create a Greater Reich which would 
dominate Fiurope. But no evidence has yet been found to 
show that the German High Command had any over-all 
strategic plan to achieve Hitler’s goal. The High Command 
approved Hitler’s policies in principle, but his impetuous 
strategy outran German military capabilities and ultimately 
led to Germany’s defeat. 

During the early campaigns in Poland, Norway, France, 
and the Low Countries serious divisions developed between 
Hiller and the General StiifT on details of execution of stra¬ 
tegic plans. In each case the General Sttilf favored an ortho¬ 
dox offensive, Hitler an unorthodox attack with objectives 
deep in enemy territory. In each case Hitler won out, and 
his prestige rose to a point where he was no longer chal¬ 
lenged. There was no General Staff objection when he 
made the fatal decision to attack Soviet Russia. 

Italy’s entry into the war, contrary to her agreement with 
Germany, was undcsired by Germany because it put an 
added burden on German war potential. Mussolini's uni¬ 
lateral action in attacking Greece and Egypt forced Hitler 
into the Balkan and African campaigns. This resulted in 
overextension of the German arniies which became one of 
the principal factors in Gemiany’s defeat. 

Nor was there any evidence of close strategic coordina¬ 
tion between Germany and Japan. It appeared that Tokyo 
acted unilaterally and not in accordance with an over-all 
unified strategic plan. 

“Here were three criminal nations,” General Marshall 
reported, “eager for loot and seeking greedily to advance 
their own self-interest by war, yet unable to agree on a stra¬ 
tegic over-all plan for accomplishing a common objective.” 
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ITie steps in the German defeat, as described by captured 
members of the High Command, were indicated in the 
Marshall Report: 

/. Failure io Invade England. Hitler's first military set 
back occurred when, after the collapse of France, Fingland 
did not capitulate. Tlte German High Command did noif 
believe that lingland would continue to fight, hence it was 
unprepared for an invasion of England. Field Marshal Wii 
helm Keitel staled that the risk was thought to be the Brit 
ish fleet. 11)C Germau amiy was ready, the navy dubious, 
the air force limited by weather. Meanwhile, the Luftwaffe 
su/rered incparablc losses in the Battle of Britain from 
which it never recovered. 

2. The Campaign of 1941 in the Soviet Union. In the 
autumn of 1941 tlie Germans stood exhausted but appar- 
ently victorious before Moscow. But a sudden change in 
weather brought disa.ster. It was the turning {x^int of the 
war. 

3. Stalingrad. Despite the reverse at Moscow in 1941 
Germany rniglit Iiave avoided defeat if it had not been for 
the campaign of 1942 which culminated in the disaster af 
Stalingrad. Responsible were the magnificent Russian de¬ 
fense of that city and the fact that in the northern foothills 
of the Caucasus there was a breakdown of German trans- 
poit wljich stalled Gennan armor for three critical weeks 
in the summer of 1942. The Germans failed completely to 
estimate projrerly the resciwe of Russian industrial and pro¬ 
duct ive pow'er east of the Urals. 

4. The Invasion of North Africa. Allied landings in North 
Africa came as a surprise to the German High Command. 
Allied security and deception measures for the landing oper¬ 
ations were highly efiective. The Germans made no advance 
preparations to repel such an Allied invtision of North 
Africa; hence all subsequent efforts to counter (he Allies 
suffered from ha.sty improvisation. Since evacuation was 
impossible, the Germans had only tlie choice of resisting or 
surrendering. 

5. The Invasion of France. All German headquarters 
expected the Allied invasion of France. Both the general 
direction and the strength of the initial as.saiilt in Nor¬ 
mandy weic correctly estimated. But the Germans were 
not sure exactly where the Allies would strike and consid¬ 
ered Brittany as more probable because of the three major 
U-boat bases located there. 
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Prior to the invasion, divergences of opinion developed 
between Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt, Commander 
in Chief West, and Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, com¬ 
mander of the threatened Army Group. Rundstedt wanted 
so hold his armored reserve in a group around Paris and in 
eastern France; Rommel to push them forw^ard to the coast. 
Rommel won out. 

Soon after the Allied capture of Cherbourg, dissension 
again broke out in the High Ci)niinand. Von Kluge and 
Kornmel wanted to evacuate all southwestern France and 
withdraw from Normandy helore disintegration began. 
Hiller refused and ordered von Rundstedt to continue the 
Battle of Normandy to its final denouement. 

6. The Ardennes Counierofjensive. The German offensive 
m December 1944 was Hitler’s personal conception. 1 he 
objective of the attack was Antwerp. Hitler hoped that over¬ 
cast w^eather would neutralize Allied air superiority and that 
a rapid breakthrough could be achieved. Other German 
officers pronounced the operation reckless in the extreme, 
because it irreparably damaged Germany's strategic reserves, 
at a moment when every available reserve was needed to 
fepulse the expected Soviet attack in the East. 

7. The Crossing of the Rhine. Even after the Ardennes 
tailure, the Germans believed that the Rhine line could be 
held. The loss of the Remagen bridge, however, exploded 
this hope. The entire Rhine defensive line had to be weak¬ 
ened in the attempt to contain the bridgehead, TTie disor¬ 
derly German retreat in the Saar and Palatinate made easy 
the eastward Allied drive towtird Hamburg, Leipzig, and 
Munich. 

Meanwhile, the Eastern partner of the Axis, Japan, was 
working in even greater discord. The .^xis really existed 
only on paper. Eager to capitalize on the preoccupation of 
the Western Allies in Europe, Japan wiis so greedy for her 
own immediate conquests that she laid her strategy, not to 
help Hitler defeat Great Britain and Soviet Russia, but to 
accumulate her own profit. Had the way been open Germany 
and Japan would undoubtedly have joined in Central Asia. 
But to Tokyo this objective was secondary to looting the 
Far East while there was no real force to stop her. 

Japan’s strategy initially failed when she missed the op¬ 
portunity of landing troops on Hawaii, capturing Oahu and 
the important bases there, and denying the United States a 
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necessary focal point from which (o launch operations in 
the Western Pacific, 

In (icoeral MarslialTs opinion, there could be no doubt 
that the greed and mistakes of the war-making nations as 
well as the lieroic stands of the British and vSovict peoples 
saved the United Slates a war on her own soil. The crises 
at Stalingrad and F! Alamein had co/nc and passed before 
the United States could lake part in the fighting in a de 
tenniniiig manner, ffad the Cicrmans won at these two 
points-- iLs well they might have if (iermans, Japanese, and 
Italians had belter coordinated their plans, resource.s, and 
successive operations, then the United States would be 
standing in the Western Hemisphere, confronted by ene¬ 
mies who had control of a greater part of the world. 


Sequel In Ignominy: Retribution tor Renegades 

Postwar France was in moral chaos. 

Five years of Nazi occupation, years of ceaseless propa¬ 
ganda, treachery, and terror, had left deep psychological 
scars on (he French people, llie heroes of the Resistance 
discovered that those same qualities that had once aroused 
the admiration of their fellow citizens were now regarded 
as antisocial and disruptive of law and order. Jt was not 
easy to cast aside the patterns teamed during the occupa¬ 
tion period-black markets, petty thievery, false identity 
cards, counterfeit ration coupons, lying, deceit, betrayal. 
But on one thing the French were adamant:—there must be 
revanche for the renegades who, under the Nazi heel, had 
disgraced the good name of France, 

In the first intoxication of victory the French public took 
things into its own hands, seeking out and killing known 
collaborators. Women who had fraternized with the Ger¬ 
mans were shorn of their hair, forced to march through the 
streets while carrying placards identifying their misdeeds, 
and spat upon by enraged Frenchmen. There was a country¬ 
wide demand that the Vichy officials still at work be deprived 
of their jobs. The courts began to grind out convictions of 
some 100,000 collaborationists. In July and August 1945 
more than 500 traitors were sentenced to death. 

What to do with the aged Marshal Henri Petain, nearly 
90, was an agonizing problem. Not only had the World 
War I hero of Verdun accepted the Cierman armistice terms 
on June 22, 1940, hut he had also become the first chief of 
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the puppet Vichy government, in which capacity he had 
danced like an aged prima donna lo Nazi demands. Some 
1 renchmen attributed Petain’s defection to senility. But he 
was convicted of treason and sentenced lo death. General 
( harles de Gaulle, provisional president, unwilling lo allow 
his old chief lo die a traitor’s death, commuted the penalty 
io life imprisonment. 

llicrc was mercy for Retain, but none for the real master 
of Vichy France—Pierre I.aval. I’he name of Laval, long 
despised, was now anathema to the furious French public. 
Stocky, swarthy, beetle-browed, the 61 year-old chief of 
the collaborationists had had a clicckercd career distin¬ 
guished by deceit, underhandedness, and trickei'y. “What 
can you expect?” asked a political enemy, “The name of 
l aval can be spelled backwiud as well as forward!” 

A former delivery-wagon driver, Ivaval had pushed his 
way to financial success as a newspaper publisher. In World 
War 1 he posed as a pacifist, hut there was reason to believe 
that even at that time he had helped the Germans by subtle 
defeatist propaganda. An cOective orator and a rugged poli¬ 
tician, he quickly w'orked his way lo the top political level, 
becoming premier in 1931 and again in 1935. Flis ever¬ 
present trade mark—a white tic—became a symbol for the 
world's cartoonists. 

An early admirer of Mussolini, Faval was the co-author 
of the notorious Hoare-Laval Agreement of December 1935, 
which invited Italy to cease its war against Ethiopia in re¬ 
turn for annexation of the extensive ten'itory she had con¬ 
quered and a large measure of authority over the rest of that 
kingdom. The disclosure of this unscrupulous “plan for 
peace” aroused a storm of public indignation in both Eng¬ 
land and France. 

After France had been defeated by Germany in 1940, 
Marshal Retain, the new Chief of the French State, desig¬ 
nated Laval as his first assistant and successor. In December 
1940 Retain dismissed his aide upon hearing rumors that 
l -aval, with Njizi help, intended to execute a coup d^tat on 
December 15 during ceremonies connected with removal 
of the remains of Napoleon’s son, the Duke of Reich- 
stadl, from Vienna to Paris. I.aval was placed in confine¬ 
ment, but was given his freedom when the Germans de¬ 
manded his release. 

On August 27, 1941, a youngster, Raul Colette, in pro¬ 
test against the rumor that Laval intended to raise a vohin- 
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leer French army lor German use against Russia, attempted 
to assassinate the collaborationist. The young Frenchman 
was arrested with a smoking pistol in his tumd. Laval, seri¬ 
ously wounded, recovered rapidly. 

fn April 1942 the Germans, aware of Uivars usefulness, 
prevailed upon the old marshal to bring him back into 
power. This time l .aval became Chief of the Government, 
leaving Retain with the empty title of Chief of the Slate. 
Now in effective control of the internal and foreign policy, 
f aval emerged as llie virtual dictator of Vichy France. He 
worked closely with the Germans, helping the dreaded 
Gestapo to ferret out resistance groups and sending sus¬ 
pects to German concentration camps. In October 1942 he 
announced plans to draft French factory w'orkers between 
18 and 50 to be shipped to Germany; in exchange, the Nazis 
would return one French prisoner of war for each three 
skilled French workers received. Such was the nature of 
Nazi mathematics. 

Before the scheme could be put into effect. Hitler occu 
pied all F'^rance following the landing of Allied forces in 
iTench North Africa in November 1942. In 1943 Laval 
announced to all the world that “Cierman victory' will save 
civilization.'' For plenty of gcxxl reasons the man with the 
W'hite tie was passionately hated by French patriots. 

Laval was brought to trial before a jury in Paris. He 
proved an obstreperous witness, F3e shouted denunciations | 
at his accusers, who in turn cursed him openly in court. The | 
trial lasted four days, but during the last two days the 
accu.scd boycotted the courtroom, remained in his cell, and 
entered no defense. In just one hour the jury returned a 
verdict of death. 

lEarly on the morning of October 15, 1945, the date fixed 
for his execution, l.aval made an unsuccessful attempt to 
take his own life by poison in his prison cell at Fresnes. 
Later, under similar circumstances, Hermann Goering, the 
No. 2 Nazi, was to succeed in cheating the executioner. 
Doctors restored I.aval to sufficient life to be led to the 
prison courtyard. After he declined a proffered blindfold, 
his last request was that he be allowed to give the firing order 
to the execution squad. It was refused. 

His last words; ‘Mt is not the fault of the soldiers. They 
know not what they do. Vive la France!'’ 

Lhe riflemen fired. Laval, still alive, sank to his knees. An 
officer hurried up, placed his pistol to Laval’s ear, and pulled 
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the trigger. The body was cast unceremoniously into a 
hearse and borne to Tliais cemetery, where it was thrown 
into the ground and covered. A newsman look note of 
another grave Jiear by marked: “Here lies an unknown 
collaborator.*’ 

Nine days later, at dawn on October 24, 1945, in the 
execution square of the ancient Akershiis Fortress in Oslo, 
Vidkun Quisling paid his penalty to Norwegian justice. For 
five years after the conquest of Norway, this pompous weak¬ 
ling had been Hitler's satrap. His attempts to convince his 
countrymen that their destiny lay with the OeiTuans had 
fallen flat. Unreconciled Norwegians canied on a steady 
campaign of strikes and sabotage. Tlie Quisling regime could 
t'visi only on a prop of Nazi bayonets. 

In greatest secrecy Quisling was hniried through a driz¬ 
zling rain to the execution sf>ot. To the end he maintained 
that he was a patriot misunderstood by his fellow country- 
Jiien. A firing squad of 10 Norwegian military^ police, all 
of whom had once been forced to leave the counUy, ended 
die life of this miserable puppet. 

Flsewhcre it was the same stern story. 

On December 12, 1945, a special Dutch court in The 
Hague decreed death for Anton Adrian Mvissert, leader of 
die Nazi party in 'Hie Netherlands. Mussert had worked 
hand-in-hand with the German invaders. 

The British, too, had their share of renegades. On Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1945, William Joyce, known 'as l.ord Haw Haw, 
who had broadcast insulting and ridiculing speeches to Eng¬ 
land from Germany, was brought to trial for high treason. 
He sought in vain to evade the penalty of British law by 
claiming American citizenship. Convicted, he tunied to 
die House ol l ords, the English ccxirt of last resort, but his 
appeal was denied. He was executed later. 

On December 19, 1945, John Aniery, .T^-yeai-old son of 
L. vS. Amcry, former secretary of state for India, was found 
guilty of treason and was hanged at Wandsworth Prison. 
Young Amery had broadcast over the Nazi radio the star¬ 
tling world wide news beat that the Wehrmacht was de¬ 
fending European civilization. 

Outsfanding among American collaborators was Ezra 
Pound, Idaho-born poet, editor, and literary critic, the most 
famous of the American expatriate writers of the post- 
World War I period and leader of the disillusioned “Lost 
Generation.” Fascinated by the grandiloquent trappings of 
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Fascist Italy and perhaps nursing an old Semilophobia dat¬ 
ing from his Idaho childhood. Pound, during World War II, 
broadcast pro-Axis propaganda lauding the dictators and 
violently denouncing Jews and democracy. In 1945 he was 
charged with treason, flown on a military transport from 
Rome to Washington, and handed over to the Departmeni 
of Justice. On December 21, 1945, a board of four psychia¬ 
trists pronounced the eccentric ptx;t insane and found that 
he was mentally unfit to stand trial. Fie was committed to 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, where he remained 
for 13 years. 

Pound was finally released in the early summer of 195K 
as still mentally deranged but harmless. The now 73-year-oki 
poet, still bitter and unreconciled, went to Italy, w4icre he 
greeted his friends with the Fascist salute, again damned 
the Jews as destroyers of civilization and as the cause of his 
own troubles, and announced that he wa.s happy to quit 
America, “that huge insane asylum/’ 


The Nuremberg Trials: Justice or Revanche? 

llie triumphant Allies came out of the war flushed with 
victory but divided upon many policies except one—the 
Axis war criminals were to be punished. 

This lime the mass murder, the multiple crimes, the 
atrocities against millions of persons and dozens of nations 
had been so flagrant and so terrible that any evasion of pun¬ 
ishment could not be tolerated. In an agreement dated 
August 8, 1945, among the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union, it was decided to bring the Nazi 
leaders to trial. Tlie decision was subsequently indorsed by 
19 member states of the United Nations. 

Four judges were selected for this International Military 
Tribunal. British I.ord Justice GeolTrcy Lawrence was 
named the presiding judge. The United States was repre¬ 
sented by Francis Biddle, former United States Attorney 
General, France by Henri Donnedieu de Vabres, and the 
Soviet Union by Major General Johann T. Nokitchenko. 
At the prosecutor’s table sat Justice Robert H. Jackson of 
the United States Supreme Court, Sir David Maxwell-Fyfe 
heading the British delegation, Charles Diibost for France, 
and Colonel Yuri Pokrovsky for the Soviet Union. 

On October 18, 1945, the four prosecutors filed a 24,000- 
word indictment against six German organizations and 24 
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of Hitler’s Nazi hierarchy and Gernian military and naval 
leaders. The indicted organizations were: 

1. I hc German General SlafI and llie High Command of 
the (iennan armed forces. 

2. T he Reich Cahincl, including the secret Cabinet Coun¬ 
cil, members of the Defense Council, state ministers, minis- 
Sers without portfolio, and governmental department heads. 

2. The Nazi party leadership, “the central core of the 
conspiracy/’ including all party othcers, Gauleiter, and the 
like. 

4. The S.S. (Schuiz.-Siajjeln), or Tlite Guard, originally 
set up as a personal bodyguard for Hitler and other Na/i 
leaders, which later developed into a repressive police force 
and (ierman army auxiliary. 

5. The S.A. (Sturm A hteiJun^O, the Nazi storm-trooper 
organization, consisting of the mass of Hiller’s early fol¬ 
lowers. 

6. The Gestapo, or secret police, accused of the most 
liorrible kinds of torture. 

Indictments were drawn up against 24 individuals: 

Hermann Wilhelm Goering, No. 2 Nazi, commander of 
She Luftwaffe through the war, creator of the first concen¬ 
tration camps, one of the prime Nazi leaders. 

Joachim von Ribhentrop, Nazi foreign minister, former 
ambassador to England, the motivating agent behind the 
Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939, instigator of anti-Jewish measures. 

Alfred Rosenberg, close friend of Hiller, philosophical 
leader of National Socialist ideology, director of “spiritual 
training of the Nazi party.” 

Wilhelm Frick, Thuringian civil servant, early Nazi 
leader in the Reichstag, later Nazi “protector” for Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

Julius Streicher, foul-mouthed bigot and Nazi editor of 
the notorious pornographic Der Sfurmer, whose vulgar anti- 
Semitism strongly influenced the coarser Germans. “The lew 
is the devil in human form.” Franconian Gauleiter, 

Walther Funk, former minister of economics, Reichshank 
president, active go-between for the Nazis and big business. 

Rudolf Hess, deputy to the Fuehrer, No. 3 Nazi, moder¬ 
ator and adjuster in intraparty squabbles and conflicts. 

Hans Frank, Bavarian lawyer responsible for harmoniz¬ 
ing National Socialism with law. “Hitler is the greatest law¬ 
giver in history,” **Law is the will of the Fuehrer Nazi 
governor general of Poland. 
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Konstantin von Nenrath, former Nazi foreign minister, 
later protector of Bohemia and Moravia. 

Franz von Pa pen, debonair political adventurer in both 
world wars, behind-the-scenes schemer, Nazi diplomat^ war 
time ambassador to ' Fur key. 

Flrnst Kaltenhrunner, chief of the Nazi security police, 
bearer of directives from Hitler and Himmler for extermi¬ 
nation of the Jews, S.S. general, member of the Reichstag, 
state secretary for security in Austria, police leader oi 
Vienna. 

Hjalmar Horace Greeley Schacht, financial wdzard, for¬ 
mer Nazi economics minister, Reichshank president, tech 
nical expert behind the huge Nazi rearmament program., 

Fritz Sauckel, S.S. and S.A. general. 

Baldur von Schirach, head of the Nazi youth movement. 
“I read Henry Ford s book I he International Jew . . , and 
I became anti-Semitic.’' 

Artur von Seyss-lnquart, Nazi chancellor of Austria, later 
commissar for the Netherlands. 

Albert Speer, technical genius responsible for building 
the Nazi war machine. 

Hans Fritzsche, leading Nazi editor and propagandist. 

General Wilhelm Keitel, field marshal, chief of the Ger¬ 
man High Command. 

General Alfred Jodi, chief of staff of the German army. 

Admiral Erich Raeder, grand admiral and former navy j 
chief. 

Admiral Karl Doenitz, grand admiral and commander ini 
chief of the Gcnnan navy. 

Robert Ley, chief of the Nazi l.abor Front. 

Gustav Krupp von Bohlen and Halhach, German indiis-1 
trialist and head of the famous Krupp steel and arms works 

Martin Bonnann, chief of the S.A., head of the Volksturin | 
(J^eople’s Army), instigator of the mass killings of GcrmaD| 
clergymen. 

Twenty-one of the 24 defendants indicted were given 30j 
days to prepare their defense. Martin Bormann, who eithei j 
died in the ruins of Berlin or made his escape, was tried />/| 
absentia. Robert l.ey, apparently overwhelmed by a sense! 
of guilt, committed suicide before the trials began. Andj 
Gustav Krupp von Bohlen und Halbach, who was not a| 
member of the Nazi Parly, was declared too ill to be tried 

Of the defendants, the two generals, Keitel and Jodi, and 
the two admirals, Doenitz and Raeder, in addition to Krupp, 
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were not listed as Nazi party members. Hie names of these 
four top military and naval leaders were included in the 
indictment at the insistence of Justice Jackson of the United 
Slates. Representatives of Britain, France, and Russia op* 
[KXsed the move on the ground that these men were inerely 
soldiers who were carrying out orders trorn a superior, 
Adolf Hitler, who had committed suicide. Hie American 
position was that these othcers could have ‘‘stopped whal 
(*ccame a norm fostered or condoned by headquarters,” 
and, therefore, headquarlers, in the person of the com¬ 
mander, was directly responsible. ITjc indictments of the 
fuilitary and naval leaders were retained. 

All the defendants were indicted on four counts: coo- 
.spiracy to commit crimes against peace; crimes against 
peace; war crimes; and crimes against humajiity. 

The wording was coldly legal: “Ihc defendants, with 
divers other person,s, are guilty of a common plan or con¬ 
spiracy for the accompli.shment of crimes against peace; 
of a conspiracy to commit crimes against humanity in the 
course of preparation for war and in the course of the prose¬ 
cution of the war; and of a coaspiracy to commit war crimes 
not only against the ai med farces of their enemies but also 
against nonbelligerent populations.” 

Hie list of airncs: Murder, deportation to slave labor, 
iM-treatment of prisoners, piracy on the high seas, the taking 
and killing of hostages, plunder of public and private prop¬ 
erty, wanton destruction of cities, towns, and villages, and 
devastation not justified by military necessity. 

Recorded were violations of The Hague regulations of 
1907, the laws and customs of war, the general principles 
of crimina] law, and the internal penal codes of individual 
countries. 

It was a fantastic story of conspiracy, aggression, and 
brutality unparalleled in history—^the killing of more than 
10,000,000 European civilians and captured war prisoners; 
the slaughter of 5,700,000 Jews; systematic gassings, beat¬ 
ings, starvation, torture, medical experiments; plundering 
conquered countries of millions of tons of raw materials, in¬ 
dustrial equipment, and agricultural produce; war prisoners 
I buried alive, thrown into flames, stabbed with bayonets; 
i carting off to slave labor of millions of citizens from the 
I occupied countries. 

A typical paragraph from the indictment: “In the Ganow 
[camp 200,000 peaceful citizens were exterminated. Hic 
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most refined methods of cruelty were employed in this 
extermination, such as disemboweling and freezing ot hu¬ 
man beings in tubs of water; mass shootings took place to 
the accompaniment of tlie music of an orchestra recruitet! 
from the persons interned.’’ 

Fo bolster its case the prosecution brought to Nuremberg 
a huge variety of documents. The IJ.S. Army alone shipped 
some 20 carloads of material which it had captured from 
the Germans in the last days of the war. From these, plus 
additional material supplied by the British, French, and 
Russians, about 3,000 dcK'uments were finally selected io 
be placed in evidence. 

The Nuremberg tribunal sat continuously from November 
20, 1945, to October 1, 1946. Throughout this long period 
the presiding justice exhibited a model judicial temper and 
procedural ability. The transcrif)l of the proceedings fills 
some 42 bulky printed volumes. 

TTic stage at Nuremberg was ghastly, repellent. The entire 
world was shocked by this parade of human vice and folly 
Twenty-one broken-down men, most with gray faces and 
puffy eyes, stultified, .seemingly dead, sat in two banks in the 
courtroom. No trace remained of their one-time power and 
glory. Gone now were the arrogance of command, the 
domineering tone of the lunatic Nazi milieu, the medals 
and fine clothing. Day after day these sagging little men 
heard the loathsome details of crimes beyond normal human 
imagination. 

Rebecca West, the distinguished British journalist, de¬ 
scribed it: 

All the time they make quite unidiosyncratic gestures, ex¬ 
pressive of innocence and outraged common sense, and in the 
intervals they stand up and chat among themselves, forming 
little protesting groups which, painted in a mural, could be 
recognized as the men who would have saved the world if it 
had let them. But all this they do more weakly every day. 
They are visibly receding from the field of existence. .. . Hiey 
fire praying with their sharpest nerves, “Ixt this trial never 
finish, let it go on forever and ever, without end.” 

There were occasional flurries in the days of dull bore¬ 
dom. Kaltenbrunner collapsed with a cranial hemorrhage 
and was absent from the prisoners’ dock for some time. 
Hess, who spent most of his time in the dock reading ro¬ 
mantic novels and giggling, suddenly confessed that he had 
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simulated a loss of memory. When a shninlcen human head 
and lampshades made of human skin were submitted iis 
inidence, the unnerved defendants slumped sluggishly in 
I he dock. When motion pictures were introduced as evi¬ 
dence, Schacht, who considered himself personally abused 
by the proceedings, deliberately turned his back on the 
screen. A newsman present described him as giving the 
impression of '‘a corpse frozen by ri^^or mortis.** 

On and on it went, an apparently endless parade of death- 
camp honors, a cnishing weight of evidence in the prison¬ 
ers' own words. Gocring recoiled on seeing the motion 
pictures. “It is true/* be admitted, “that I started the concen¬ 
tration camps. But all 1 wanted to do was to re“educate 
political prisoners. From 1934 on, it was Himmler who ran 
the camps. 1 had no idea that such tcrnble things took 
place.” vSurely no trial such as this had ever been held any¬ 
where in the world. 

llie tribunal stalled its summation of war crimes with 
this general introduction: 

The evidence relating to war crimes has l>cen oveivi'helm- 
ing in its volume and its detail. If is impressible for this judg¬ 
ment adequately to review' it, or to record the mass of doai- 
nientary and oral evidence that has Injcn presented, tlie truth 
remains that war crimes were commiUed on a vast s<,‘.alc, 
never before seen in tl>e history of war, They were pcipe- 
trated in all the countries occupied by Gcnnimy, and on the 
high seas, and were attended by every conceivable circum¬ 
stance: of cruelty and ht>iior. There can l>c no doubt that the 
majority of them arose from the Niizi conception of “Udal 
war,” with which the aggiessive wars were waged. For in this 
conception of “total war” the moral ideas underlying the 
conventions which seek to make war more humane aitj no 
longer regarded as having force or validity. Ever>'1hing is 
made subordinate to the overmastering dicUites of war. Rules, 
regulations, assurances and treaties all alike are of no iik>- 
ment; and, so, freed from the restraining influence of inter¬ 
national law, the aggressive wai' is conducted by the Nazi 
leaders in the most barbaric way. Accordingly, war crimes 
were committed wtien and wherever the Fuehrer and his 
dose associates thcHight (hem to be advantageous. TTrey were 
for the most part the result of cold and criminal calculation. 

**Tod durch den Strang!** —“De«alh by the repel** 

On the afternoon of October 1, 1946, came tliese fatal 
words through the headphones to 11 of the defendants—to 
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Cioering (age 52), von Ribbentrop (53), Kaltenbrunnei 
(43), Rosenberg (53), Frank (46), Streicher (61), Frick 
(69), Saucke! (48), von Seyss-inquart (54), Keitel (63). 
and Jodi (56). Bormann, in absentia, was also sentenced to 
death. 

Three others were found guilty and sent to prison for life 
—Hess (52), Funk (56), and Raeder (70). 

Four w^ere condemned to various terms of imprisonment 
—Doenitz (55) to ten years, von Schirach (39) to twenty 
years, von Neuratlt (72) to fifteen years, and Speer (40) to 
twenty years, 

Fritzsche (46), von Papen (66), and Schacht (69) were 
acquitted. From the beginning of the trial Schacht had been 
certain that he would be found not guilty. The tribunal 
agreed that, although he was the central figure in Germany’s 
rearmament program, rearmament in itself was no crime. 
Furthermore, the judgment gave credit to Schacht for par¬ 
ticipating in the plot to assassinate Hitler. The Russians de¬ 
nounced the Schacht verdict on the ground that he had 
actively assisted Hitler in the seizure of power, that he had 
closely collaborated with him for more than a decade, and 
that he had prepared Germany’s economy for waging ag¬ 
gressive war. But the economic wizard of the Third Reich 
went free. 

In conformance with the spirit of the entire trial, the 
judgments were precise and meticulous. Here are several 
brief excerpts: 

goering: From the moment he joined the party in 1922 and 
t<x»k command of the street fighting organization, the S.A., 
Goering was the adviser, the active agent of Hitler and one 
of the prime leaders of the Nazi movement. As Hitler’s po¬ 
litical deputy he was largely instrumental in bringing the 
National Socialists to power in 1933, and was charged with 
consolidating this power and expanding German might. He 
developed the Gestapo and created the first concentration 
camps, relinquishing them to Himmler in 1934; conducted 
the Roehm purge in that year and engineered the sordid 
proceedings which resulted in the removal of von Blomberg 
and von Fritsch from the Army..,. 

Goering commanded the Luftwaffe in the attack on Poland 
and throughout the aggressive wars which followed, . . . The 
record is filled with Gocring’s admission of his complicity in 
the use of slave labor. .. . 

There is nothing to be said in mitigation-His guilt is 
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unique in its enormity, nie record discloses no excuse for 
this man. 

VI rdict: guilty on all four counts. 
slnilnce: Death by hanging. 

uujBBNntop: Ribbentrop was not present at the Hossbach 
Conference held on November 5, 19.^7, but on January 2» 
1938, while ambassador to England, he sent a memorandum 
to Hitler indicating his opinion that a change in the status 
quo in the East in the German sense could only be canied 
out by force and suggesting methods to prevent England and 
France from intervening in a European war fought to bring 
about such a change.,. . 

He played an important part in Hitler's “final solution” of 
the Jewish question. In September 1942 he ordered the German 
diplomatic representatives accredited to various satellites to 
hasten deportation of the Jews to the East. ... It was because 
Hitler's policy and plans coincided with his own ideas that 
Ribbentrop served him so willing to the end. 

VLRincr: guilit on all four counts. 
sentence: Death by hanging. 

ROSENBERG: Rosenbcrg was recognized as the Party’s ide¬ 
ologist, He developed and spread Nazi doctrines in the publi¬ 
cations Volkischer hcohachter and N.S. Morwishefic, which 
he edited, and in the numerous books he wrote..., 
verdict: guilty on all four coimts. 
senience: Death by hanging, 

he:ss: ... As deputy to the Fuehier, Hess w'as the top man 
in the Nazi party with responsibility for handling all Party 
matters and authority to make decisions in Hitler’s name on 
all questions of Party leadership.... Hess was an informed 
and willing participant in German aggression against Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland.... 

With him on his flight to England, Hess carried certain 
peace proposals which he alleged Hitler was prepared to 
accept. It is significant to note that this flight took place only 
ten days after the date on which HiUer fixed the time for 
attacking the Soviet Union..., 
verdict: GUiLiT on counts I and 2. 
sentence: Life imprisonment. 

Verdicts of guilty were also handed down on the leader¬ 
ship corps of the Nazi Party, on the S.S., the S.A., and the 
C estapo. 

Early on the morning of October 16, 1946, an hour 
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before he was scheduled to lead his condemned colleagues 
to the scalTold, Hermann Goering, mocking to the end, 
chewed a capsule containing cyanide of potassium. Ribben 
trop was the first of the remaining ten to be hanged, one hv 
one, in the grimy, banilike interior of a small gymnasium 
inside one of the prison 5 '^ards of the Nuremberg city jail 
llie executions t(X)k just an hour and a half. In this sordid 
scene one after another of the monstrous leaders fell to hi> 
death. 

Kingsbury vSmith, European general manager of the hi 
teniational New's Service, was chosen by lot to represerH 
the combined American press at the proceedings. An excerpi 
from his report tells the macabre story of Julius Streichcr ^ 
execution: 

As in the case of all the condemned, a warning knock by : 
guard outside preceded Strcicher’s entry through a d(X-)r in 
the middle of the hall. 

An American lieutenant colonel sent to fetch the con 
demned from the death row of the cell block to the near-ln 
prison wing entered first. He was follow'ed by Streicher, wbe- 
was stopped immediately inside the door by two American 
sergeants. They closed in on each side of him and held hi^ 
arms while another sergeant removed the manacles from bi^ 
hands and replaced them with a leather cord. . . . 

This ugly, dwarfish little man, wearing a threadbare snif 
and a well-worn bluish shirt buttoned to the neck hut withouf 
a tie, glanced at the three W(X)den scaffolds rising up men 
acingly in front of him. 

Two of these were used alternately to execute the con 
demned men while the third was kept in reserve. 

After a quick glance at the gallows, vStreicher glanced 
around the room, his eyes resting momentarily upr^n tlx 
small group of American, British, French, and Russian ofli 
cers on hand to witness the executions. 

By this time Streicher’s hands were tied securely behind 
his hack. Two guards, one to each arm, directed him to No. i 
gallows on the left entrance. He walked steadily the six fed 
to the first wooden step, but his face was twitching nervously 
As the guards stopped him at the bottom of the steps for 
ofTiciul identification requests, he uttered his piercing scream 

“Heil Hiticr!" . . . 

As its echo died aw'ay, another American colonel standing 
by the steps said sharply; 

“Ask the man his name.” 

In response to the interpreter's query Streicher shouted: 

“You know my name w^ell.” 
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The intei-preter repeated his request^ and the condemned 
man yelled: 

“Julius Streicher!” 

As be mounted the platform Streicher cried out; 

“Now it goes to God!” 

After getting up the 13 steps to the eight-foot-high and 
eight-foot-square black-painted wocKlen platform, Streicher 
was pushed two steps to the mortal spot beneath the hang¬ 
man’s rope* 

This was suspended from an iron ring attached to a cross¬ 
beam which rested on tw'o posts. The rope was being held 
back against a wooden rail by the American Army sergeant 
hangman. 

Streicher w^as swung around to face toward the front. 

He glanced again at the Allied oflicers and eight Allied 
correspondents representing the world’s press who were lined 
up against a wall behind small tables directly facing the 
gallows. 

With burning hatred in his eyes, Streicher looked down 
upon the witnesses and then screamed: 

"Purirn Fest, 1946!” [Purim is a .lewish holiday, celebrated 
in the spring, commemorating the hanging of Haman, Bibli» 
cal oppressor of the Jews.] 

The American ofticcr standing at the scaffold said: 

“Ask the man if he has any last words.” 

When the interpreter had translated, Streicher shouted: 

“The Bolsheviks will hang you one day.” 

As the black hood was being adjusted about his head, 
Streicher W'as heard saying: 

“Adele, my dear wife.” 

At that moment the trap was spnmg with a loud bang. 
With the rope snapped taut and the body swinging wildly, a 
groan could be heard distinctly within the dark interior of 
the scaffold. 

Kingsbury vSmith later reported that while Streicher was 
audibly strangling, the hangman disappeared into the dark 
interior of the scaffold. Streicher’s groans immediately 
ceased. “After it was over,” Smith wrote, ”1 was not in a 
mood to ask what he did, hut I assumed that he grabbed the 
swinging body and pulled down on it.” 

The next day, October 17, 1946, The New York Times 
commented editorially that the condemned men of Nurem¬ 
berg had performed in death at least one service—their 
hanging was a “grim warning to all who would emulate 
them in the future that mankind has entered a new world of 
international morality and that in the end the angered forces 
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of humanity must triumph over those who would outrage 
it/’ 

In December 1945 the Allied Control Council established 
military tribunals in each zone to try lesser men and organi¬ 
zations. The United States tribunal conducted 12 trials be¬ 
tween April 1947 and April 1949, trying I. G. Farben and 
Krupp officials, medical men, governmental ministers, and 
heads of the concentration camps. Of some 185 indicted, 
more ihim half received prison terms, and 24 were sentenced 
to hang. Among those condemned to die were Josef Kramer, 
the notorious Beast of Belsen, and the blonde Irma Grese, 
the “queen” of the same slaughter camp. 

The legality of the Nuremberg and post-Nuremberg pro¬ 
ceedings troubled many jurists and others. Were there not 
ex post facto implications to such trials? Was the Nuremberg 
tribunal a true court of law since there was no world state in 
existence? Were not the judgments merely political acts of 
victors against the vanquished? Some dissenters argued that 
at least one power represented in the tribunal should have 
been sitting in the defendants’ box and accused of conspir¬ 
acy, aggression, and crimes against humanity. 

Others defended the trials as juridically competent. Al¬ 
though special courts, they said, had been set up in the past 
to judge political crimes by extraordinary authority, no 
such court had ever obtained such universal recognition 
as that at Nuremberg. With all its flaws and inconsistencies, 
they argued, with all the cynical doubt justified by the pres¬ 
ence of Soviet judges, the Nuremberg trial “will remain one 
of the truly great and constructive acts in the era following 
World War II.” Further, they said, one fact stands out in 
this melancholy episode—for the first time in recorded his¬ 
tory, humanity not only spoke out but acted against evil 
men who plotted war and aggrCvSsion. 

In its summing up and judgment the Nuremberg tribunal 
itself met the ex post facto argument with these words: 


It was urged on behalf of the defendants that a funda¬ 
mental principle of all law—international and domestic—is 
that there can be no punishment of crime without a pre-exist¬ 
ing law. Nullum crimen sine lege, nulla poena sine lege. It 
was submitted that ex post facto punishment is abhorrent to 
the law of all civilized nations, that no sovereign power had 
made aggressive wai a crime at the time the alleged criminal 
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acts were committed, that no statute had defmed aggressive 
war, that no penally had been fixed for its commission and 
no court had been created to try and punish offenders. 

In the first place, it is to be obNcrved that the maxim 
nuHum crimen sine lege is not a limitation of sovereignty, hut 
IS in general a principle of justice. To assert that it is unjust 
to punish those who in defiance of treaties and assurances 
have attacked neighbouring states without warning is obvi¬ 
ously untrue, for in such circumstances the attacker must 
know that he is doing wrong, and so far from it being unjust 
to punish him, it would be unjust if his wrong were allowed 
to go unpunished. Occupying the position they did in the 
government of Germany, the defendants, or at least some of 
(hern, must have known of the treaties signed by Germany 
outlawing recourse to war for the settlement of international 
disputes; they must have known that they were acting in de¬ 
fiance of all international law when in complete deliberation 
they carried out their designs of invasion and aggression. On 
this view of the case alone, it would appear that the maxim 
has no application to the present facts. 

This view is strongly reinforced by a consideration of the 
Slate of international law in 1939, so far as aggressive war 
is concerned. The General Treaty for the Renunciation of 
War of August 27, 1928, more generally known as the Fact 
of Paris or the Kellogg-Briand Pact, was binding on 63 na- 
titins, including Germany, Italy and Japan at the outbreak 
of war in 1939. 

The question is, what was the legal effect of this pact? 
Fhe nations who signed the pact or adhered to it uncondi¬ 
tionally condemned recourse to war for the future as an 
instrument of policy, and expressly renounced it. After the 
signing of the pact any nation resorting to war as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy breaks the pact. In the opinion of the 
Fribunal the solemn renunciation of war as an instrument 
of national policy necessarily involves the proposition that 
such a war is illegal in international law; and that those who 
plan and wage such a war, with its inevitable and terrible 
consequences, are committing a crime in so doing. War for 
the solution of international controversies undertaken as an 
instrument of national policy certainly includes a war of 
aggression, and such a war is therefore outlawed by the pact 

Execution did not undo the evil wrought by the craven 
men of Nuremberg, nor could it bring back to life a single 
one of the millions they had slaughtered. The appalling 
record remains to haunt the civilized world. 
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Japan: The Fina< Reckoning 

Japan, loo, witnessed a Far Eastern version of the Nurcm 
berg triaJs. The oligarchs who masterminded the Nipponese 
drive for world power, the insatiable war lords, leaders ol 
the great businc-ss dynasties of the Zaibatsu—-the Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, vSmnitomo, and Yasuda—and a host of less 
known Japanese were rounded up and placed on trial to 
conspiracy, war crimes, and crimes against humanity. 

On November 19, 1945, General Douglas MacArthur 
ordered the arrest of 11 Japanese war leaders to stand tiia^ 
not only for acts committed during the war but going aff 
the way back to the rape of Nanking, the Mukden incident 
and die bombing of the U.S. gunboat Panay. Included 
among them were Baron General Sadao Araki, the notori¬ 
ous militarist who was regarded as the brains behind Tojo; 
Yoshihisa Kuzuu, leader of the Black Dragon terrorists, 
Marquis Koichi Kido, the Emperor’s right-hand man dm 
ing the war; (wo former premiers, Baron Kiichiro Hiranuni:< 
and Koki Jirola; the 71-year-old Prince Morirnasa Nashi- 
molo; and several industrialists, bankers, and newspaper 
executives. 

Two of those wanted for trial committed suicide—Baroin 
Genera) Shigeru Jlonjo, an army leader, and Prince Fuiru 
marc Konoye, thrice premier of Japan. Before his death 
Konoye intimated tliat E'mpcror Hirohilo had attended key 
meetings of military planners for the war in the Pacific and 
had known of the intentions of his cabinet ministers, Bu; 
since American occupation policy bad decreed that the 
Emperor was to be retained in his office as a means of win 
ning Japanese public support, Hirohito was never brought 
to trial. 

The case of General Hidccki Tojo, 61-year-old Razor 
Brain, the top Nipponese warmonger, aroused global alten 
tion. Just as Hitler and Goebbels had committed suicide in 
a frenzy of Wagnerian self-immolation, so did Tojo attempt 
to kill himself. He intended to perform the act of Hara-kiri. 
hut, as he explained later, he had no suitable aide present to 
cut off his head after the ceremonial disembowelrnent. 

On the afternoon of September 11, 1945, a party of 
American officers and wiir correspondents ca'rae to the 
home of the former premier to arrest him. Tojo opened a 
large sliding window of his house, peered at the Americans, 
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aad said, *M am Tojo/' As the visiting party headed for the 
hont door, they heard a shot. Breaking through several 
ikwrs, they found Tojo on the floor of his study, his chest 
covered with blood. He had shot himself with a .32-caliber 
automatic pistol, aiming the bullet at his chest. He explained 
rhat he did not wish to disfigure his face because he wanted 
no doubts about his fate. He was wearing full uniform with 
six rows of ribbons on his tunic. A hastily summoned doctor 
refused to treat the wounded premier, who was now in a 
state of shock. He was given American blood plasma and 
was brought to a hospital in Yokohama, where American 
doctors pulled him through. 

While convalescing, Tojo informed a Japanese reporter: 

I am sorry for the peoples of Cireater East Asia. 1 wall 
vhoulder the whole responsibility. I hope they will not go 
amiss in dealing with the situation. The war of Greater East 
^\sia was a just w^ar. With all our strength gone, we finally 
tell. I do not want to stand before the victor to be tried as 
(he vanquished. This is my own case. 1 wanted to kill my¬ 
self at one stroke. 1 first thought of using my sword to kill 
myself, but instead i used the revolver for fear I might fail 
and survive.” 

To his captors Tojo said: “You are the victors and you 
are now able to name who was responsible for the war. 
But historians 500 or 1,000 years from now may judge 
differently.” 

On October 7, 1945, Tojo was moved to the desolate 
Ornoro prison camp to aw'ail trial. 

In Manila, on October 29, 1945, began the trial of Gen¬ 
eral Tomoyuki Yamashita, the Tiger of the Philippines. A 
parade of witnesses offered damaging testimony: Yamashita 
had angrily refused to revoke an order “to kill all Filipinos 
and destroy all their cities”; his men had indulged in berserk 
orgies of slaughter, torture, and rape; they had poured gaso¬ 
line on the heads of women and set them afire; they had shut 
up prisoners in walled yards, set the entrances afire, and 
thrown grenades at the helpless captives; they had blind¬ 
folded prisoners and shoved them alive into pits into which 
they threw hand grenades; they had bayoneted two captive 
American airmen, saturated them with gasoline, and cre¬ 
mated them alive; they had burned down entire villages. 

Yamashita protested heatedly that he was under orders 
from his superior, Field Marshal Count Juichi Tcrauchi, 
the Supreme Japanese Commander in the Southwest Pacific, 
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He never knew of any atrocities. He never ordered any 
“'Fhis is the first time 1 have heard about these matters/’ 
Yiimashita complained. “When and if such ads were com 
milted by my subordinates it was in complete disagreement 
with my own ideas, 1 never ordered such actions at all/' 

It was less than a successful defense. On December 7, 
1945, the anniversary of Fear! Harbor, Yamashita was co?v 
victed of condoning atrocities and sentenced to death by 
hanging. 

On December 22, 1948, Tojo and six of bis colleagues, 
their appeals denied, mounted the 13 steps to the gallow 
in Tokyo’s quiet Sugamo prison and were hanged, .lapan's 
wartime dictator, who had led his people along the road to 
disaster, left a poem: 


// is good-hy. 

Over the mountains / go today 
To the bosom of Buddha. 

So, happy am L 

In accordance with Japanese funerary aistoms, as finaf 
mementos for his wife Tojo sent such personal articles as a 
lock of hair, a fingernail clipping, his glasses, and his false 
teeth. The reaction of tlie Japanese to the executions was 
Kinodoku, kinodoku (Pity, pity). 


Five Peace Treaties 

111 1919, after World War I, the delegates of the victor 
powers hastened to the peace-conference table at Versailles 
in a climate of hatred and vengeance. It turned out to be a 
riot in a parrot house. And it resulted in unstable cornpro' 
mises and the seeds of future conflict This time, all agreed, 
it was going to be different. Agreements would be worked 
out among the great pow’ers slowly, carefully, deliberately, 
But it soon became clear that the Allied coalition had 
been held together during the war years only by immediate 
and common dangers. The harmony vanished once the Axis 
capitulated. Russian intransigence made it a nasty business 
from the very beginning. The Russians had been dealt ter 
rible blows in the conflict—their manpower had been deci 
mated and their towns and cities devastated. But the West 
ern Allies, loo, had suffered at the hands of the Nazi maniac 
The victory over Germany had been a joinf undertaking. 
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and that over Japan had been primarily an American efTort. 
Now the Russians acted as if they alone had been responsi¬ 
ble for both victories. 

The Western leaders, recognizing the extent of Russian 
aitTering, were willing to work in the spirit of compromise 
and even offer liberal concessions. In the Soviet code of 
political ethics this was weakness. At the conference tables 
the Russians were cold, hard, unyielding, unrelenting, de¬ 
manding ever more and more, using every weapon from 
sarcasm to vituperation to threats. 

Gone was the community of effort, the urge to compro¬ 
mise for the common good, even a minimum regard for the 
essentials of fair bargaining. To the monolithic minds of the 
Kremlin, negotiation meant 100 per cent their way, thence 
to the next subject. For example, despite previous agree¬ 
ments, the Russians started with the assumption that they 
were in Central and Eastern Europe to stay, l^t's go on from 
there! 

At Potsdam, in July 1945, the Council of Foreign Minis¬ 
ters, representing the four major victorious powers, was 
established to draft peace treaties with Italy and the smaller 
states of Eastern Europe. The council held its first meeting 
in London (September 1945). Tlie Russian delegate, Vya¬ 
cheslav Molotov, promptly hurled a bombshell by demand¬ 
ing Soviet trusteeship over the former Italian colony of 
1 ibya. Obviously, the problem of reaching a setiJement with 
die suspicion-drenched Soviet leaders would be as difficult 
as winning the war. 

The foreign ministers met again at Moscow in December 
1945. This time agreement was attained, but only on pro¬ 
cedural matters. Allied occupation troops would be removed 
from the defeated countries after the necessary treaties were 
made. But the Russians insisted that their troops remain in 
Rumania and Hungary to guard lines of communication as 
long as they occupied Austria. The strategy was obvious even 
U) the most obtuse: The Kremlin delayed the negotiation 
of an Austrian peace treaty year after year, thus preserving 
the fiction of a legal occupation of Rumania and Hungary. 

Next, the foreign ministers went to Paris, where they held 
two meetings from April to July 1946. They prepared drafts 
of five treaties and called a conference of all United Nations 
members who had fought the Axis. 

Delegates of the Big Four, who dominated the conference, 
and the Tittle Seventeen, who could only recommend, as- 
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sembled in the French Senate Chamber on July 29, 1946. 
For 11 weeks it dragged on, the delegates wrangling in 
stormy, disorganized debate. The Soviet delegates intro¬ 
duced endless arguments on procedural problems and used 
the podium mostly lor propaganda purposes. Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries ot the Western Allies became more and more dis¬ 
gusted with the time-wasting performance. “ Hie real peace 
we now need,” commented one observer, ”is between the 
Bast and West.” 

In November 1946 the Council of Foreign Ministers met 
again, this time in New York. Here the first five treaties, 
with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland, were 
finally ironed out. The signing by 21 members of the United 
Nations and the five defeated countries look place on Feb¬ 
ruary 10, 1947, in the Salle de THorloge of the Quai d'Orsay, 
the great hall in the French Foreign Office in Paris. The 
table used in the ceremony was that upon which the wounded 
Robespierre had lain before he was guillotined. 

All five defeated countries, except Bulgaria, were saddled 
with territorial losses. Fach was to pay reparations calcu¬ 
lated on the basis of the United States dollar at its gold parity 
on July 1, 1946, $35 for one ounce of gold. Each was to be 
demilitarized. All were required to restore the legal and 
property rights of the victor states, and to guarantee “the 
enjoyment of human rights and the fundamental freedoms” 
to all their citizens including minorities. 

Tlie first treaty signed was with Italy. vShe was shorn of 
her African empire, losing all rights to Libya, BTitrea, Ital¬ 
ian vSomaliland, and Ethiopia, an area of more than a mil¬ 
lion square miles, as well as all her special interests in China. 
In Europe .she ceded to France the Alpine districts of the 
Little St. Bernard Pass, the Mont Cents Plateau, and the 
areas of Mount Thabor, Chaberton, Briga, and Tenda To 
Greece went the Dodecanese Islands, Rhodes, and Castel- 
iorizo, and to the new republic of Albania the island of 
Saseno. Yugoslavia was awarded two-thirds of ea.stern 
Venezia and some Adriatic islands, but Trieste, which Yugo¬ 
slavia also wanted, wa.s made a free territory. The South 
Tyrol was to remain Italian, but with equal rights and part 
autonomy for the German-speaking portion of the popula¬ 
tion. 

TTic reparations bill for Italy was $360,000,000, to be paid 
in kind over a period of seven years: $125,000,000 to Yugo¬ 
slavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, $100,000,000 to the Soviet 
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Dnion, $25,(K)0,0()0 to Ethiopia, and $5,00(),()()0 to AI- 
iujnia. In addition, Italy had to pay up to two-thirds of the 
value of Allied property damaged in Italy during the war. 
Fhe Italian army was limited to 250,000, the navy to 25,000, 
and the air force to 25,000 men. Fortifications along the 
F rench and Yugoslav borders and on the islands of Sardinia 
and Sicily were to be destroyed. 

The treaty with Rumania confirmed the earlier cession ot 
Bessarabia and northern Bukovina to the Soviet Union, and 
of the southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. Rumania was to regain 
tiie Transylvanian territory which Hitler had forced her to 
give Hungary in 1940. She was required to pay $300,000,000 
ii) reparations to the Soviet Union. The Rumanian army was 
hmited to 120,000, the navy lo 5,000, and the air force to 
K.OOO men. 

Bulgaria, alone among the live, lost no tenrtory. She W'as 
given the southern Dobruja previously assigned to Ru- 
fiiania. Her reparations bill was $70,000,000, of which 
$45,000,000 was to go to Greece and $25,000,000 to Yugo¬ 
slavia, to be paid over eight years. The Bulgarian army w'as 
limited to 55,000, the navy to 3,500, and the air force to 
^,200 men. 

Hungary was ordered to return to Rumania that part ot 
I ransylvania given her by Hitler in 1940, and lo relinquish 
to Czechoslovakia the towns in Slovakia she had been given 
tn 1938, 'I1ie reparations settlement included $200,000,000 
to the Soviet Union, $50,000,000 to Yugoslavia, and $50,- 
000,000 to Czechoslovakia. The Hungarian army was lim- 
tied to 65,000 and the air force to 5,200 men. 

The treaty with Finland confirmed for the most part the 
gains of the Soviet Union by the I reaiy of Moscow in 1940 
itnd the armistice of September 1944. The ^Soviet Union 
assumed control of the Karelian Isthmus and the ice-free 
p<)rt of Petsamo; in addition, she was granted a 50-year 
lease to establish a naval base on Porkkala-Udd, west of 
Helsinki. The Finns were ordered to pay to the Soviet 
Union $300,000,000 in reparations in commodities over 
eight years. Their army was reduced to 34,400, the navy to 
4,500, and the air force to 3.000 men. 

Thus, 21 months after V-E Day, formal peace was made 
with five of the defeated nations. Four of the five states, 
only Finland abstaining, launched immediate protests. 

Italians reacted with an emotional outburst, demonstrat- 
'ng in the streets, shouting imprecations before Allied lega- 
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lions, and tearing an American flag to bits. Where was the 
reward for the Italian resistance movement in the closing 
months of the war? Why the eternal prejudice against Italy? 
Newspapers appeared with heavy black borders, flags were 
flown at half-mast, windows were draped with black crepe 
As a further pn>lest a ten-minute silence was obsei'ved at tlu 
momerit when the treaty was signed. Italian-Americans 
joined in denouncing the treaty. 

All this availed nothing. Someone, preferably Italians 
had to pay for Mussolini’s grandiose mistakes. Too many o( 
them had supported Mussolini and his bnitalities agains 
his Yngofdav, Arab, and Ethiopi^in subjects in the years o' 
his triumphs. 


Stalemate in Two Germanies 

Peace had been concluded with the smaller defeated coun 
tries. But what about CJermany, the key nation of Centra! 
Europe? Here was the real stumbling block. 

No progrcvss was made on a Gennan treaty at the early 
meetings of the foreign ministers. Again there came the 
interminable wrangling, the poker-faced squabbling. Whcii 
the fojeign ministers met in Moscow in March 1947, Mokv 
tov suddenly claimed that the vSoviet Union had been pledged 
$10,000,000,000 it] reparations from Ciermany in a seerc 
protocol of the Yalta Conference. He demanded that thi» 
sum be paid in full from ciiiTcnt Gennan production. Sinct.’ 
the United States and Britain were then financing their two 
zones in West Germany, this would in effect mean llia^ 
American and British funds would be transferred ultimately 
through West Germany to the Soviet Union. “Reparations 
from current production,’’ commented wSecrctary of Stale 
(teorge ( '. Marshall, “that is, expCMls of day-to-day G'eraian 
production with no return, craild be made only if the coun¬ 
tries at present supplying Germany, notably the United 
States, foot the bill. We put in and the Rassians take out ’ 

Despite toasts and honeyed concluding speeches, little 
was accomplished at Moscow. The Western Allies and the 
Soviet Union were farther apart than ever. Tliere were no 
agreements on the amount of reparations, the problem of 
economic unification of the occupied zones in Germany, 
the matter of Geimany’s final eastern frontier, or the future 
of the Ruhr and the Saar. 

Another effort was made in London in November 1947 
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It was stalemate again, alter two years. It was the same 
dreary performance by four men on a merry-go-round. Still 
.mother effort in December 1947 evoked similar depress- 
mg results, Tlie Russians used the conference to denounce 
the We.stcrn powers, blandly accusing them of the sins the 
Soviet Union had already committed, “I reluctantly con¬ 
clude,” reported Secretary of State Marshall, "that no use¬ 
ful purpose would he served by debates on other points in 
our agenda.” He suggested adjournment. No dale or place 
A as set for another session on Gernumy.. 

Agreement on Germany vanished up.der the pressures of 
I he ensuing cold war ,. 

(he Austrian Settlement 

Immediately after the war Ausiria was divided into four 
occupation zones. Vienna, like Berlin, was also split inio 
ionr sectors, the occupying powers- - the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Britain, and France—exercising control 
through the Allied Council for Austria. 

In their zone of Austria the Soviet authorities promptly 
requisitioned factories, farm equipment, livestock, even 
food and clothing. By unilateral action they seized former 
(ierman assets in Ausiria, such as oil refineries and river 
transport, insisting that German property even in Austria 
was subject to reparations. 

Meanwhile, all was complicated by endless arguments 
and hardheaded refusals to come to terms. In successive 
conferences the Foreign Ministers* Council failed to draft 
an Austrian peace treaty, agreeing only on the decision to 
leave the southem Tyrol in Italian possession. 

Hie state treaty with Austria finally came ten years after 
The end of the war. On May 5, 1955, the four occupying 
powers signed an agreement giving Austria her independ¬ 
ence. The Soviet terms were harsh. .As price for its consent, 
the Kremlin demanded 10,000,000 tons of oil over a 10- 
year period and $150,000,000 worth of goods over a six- 
year period. 

Austria had at last won liberation from her liberators. 

The Peace Treaty with iapan 

In order to secure our country’s safety and speed up the 

end of the war, the Soviet Union went to war against the 
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Japanese. On September 2, 1945, under the crushing blows 
of the Soviet Army, Japan admitted its defeat and laid 
down arms, 

'Fhus the explanation from a Russian textbook at the 
third-grade level. In the negotiations for peace with Japan, 
Russian statesmen acted precisely as if this passage were 
the I eninist gospel truth. IJttle wonder then that the peace 
with Japan was delayed for seven years, "Hie Russian ob 
jeeted both to proccdurcvs and policy. The United State. 
V(/anted a conference of ail 11 members of the Far Eastern 
Commission, with decisions made by a two thirds majority, 
and no veto right. The Russians insisted on a settlement by 
the Big Four -the United States, Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and China—with each holding the right of veto 
Fhe Americans, by now thorouglily familiar with Sovie* 
techniques, declined to lake the bail. ITey decided at long 
length to go ahead on their own, without Soviet “coopera¬ 
tion.” 

After a year of preparation, a draft treaty was finished 
and 50 nations were invited to San Francisco, not to nego 
tiate but to sign the Japanese peace treaty. The Soviet Union 
and its satellites, Foland and Czechoslovakia, refused to 
sign. Nationalist China and India signed separate treaties 
formally opening relations with Japan. 

The treaty, which became effective April 28, 19.52, ended 
the state of war with Japan and recognized her full sover¬ 
eignty. Provision was made for prompt withdrawal of occii 
pation troops. Japan was limited in territory to her four 
home islands, but the treaty did not recognize Soviet seizure 
of the Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin. Japan agreed 
to renounce all rights in China. No restrictions were placed 
on her political iastitutioas or economy, but Japan accepted 
the obligation of the United Nations Charter “to refrain in 
its international relations from the threat or use of force.’ 
Reparations were to be arranged individually with the sepa¬ 
rate victor powers. Tokyo agreed to accept the judgments 
of the Allied war crimes trials. 

At the siime time the United States and Japan signed a 
security pact by which the former would maintain armed 
forces in Japan to discourage armed attack from cither Red 
China or the U.S.S.R. The pact was to end whenever the 
two nations agreed that international peace and security 
could be maintained in the islands. 

Premier Shigeru Yoshida formally expressed his thanks 
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to the Allies for “a magnanimous peace unparalfelcd in 
history/’ which enabled the Japanese now to follow the 
broad highway of peace and democracy. President Harry S\ 
rniinan commented that ‘‘Japanese sincerity and earnest¬ 
ness have won the respect of the world.” llie Kremlin dis¬ 
sented. 

Meanwhile, the entire structure of Japanese society was 
being revolutionized imdcr the MacArthur regime. Hirohilo 
retairjcd his position as titular head of a people who were 
being democratized overnight, llic power of the militarists 
was shattered, the great estates broken up, peasant propi ie- 
torship established, Shintoism discouraged, and education 
rctbrrned along democratic lines. 

“ Fhc Japan of today,” said Yoshida, “is no longer the 
Japan of yesterday. We will not fail your expectations of us 
as a new nation, dedicated to peace, democracy, and free- 
doni.” 


Post-Mortems, Apologias, and Brickbats 

I'he guns were scarcely quiet before there came the flood of 
adulatory, self-(X)n grain la tofy, or critical books by or about 
the leaders of World War II. 

The tenor was uneven, ranging from the smoothness of 
Winston Churchill and the modesty of Dwight D. F^isen- 
hower to the pomposity of Montgomery of Alamein, oracle 
of martial infallibility. ITic great and near-great were at¬ 
tacked for deplorable strategy and faulty judgment in nar¬ 
ratives ranging from hard skepticism to picayune criticism. 
All the Monday-morning quarterbacks knew exactly what 
strategy and tactics would have worked on the preceding 
Saturday. 

FVom defeated Germany came a stream of apologetic 
memoirs. Almost without exception these books presented 
the thesis that the authors were “good Germans” who had 
been caught in political paralysis and who did not seek to 
leave the danger scene but instead sought to stick it out and 
fight for a just peace. 

In his Moskau, Tokio, Berlin (1949), diplomat Herbert 
von Dirksen admitted: “That it was honorable not to serve 
the Hitler regime altogether was a thought that escaped me 
at that lime.” The foreign service officer, Erich Kordt, in 
his Nicht am den Akten (Not From the Documents), gave 
a remarkable eyewitness picture of the unstable members 
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of Hitler’s irnmediate entourage as well as the fantastic 
story of Nazi malice in Hitlerland. In his Memoirs (i95]), 
Baron Ernst von Weiszacker, holder of numerous posts 
under the Nazis, revealed that it became crystal clear to him 
that Hitler and his insutferably fawning yes-man, Joachim 
von Ribbentrop, were determined to make war in 1939. In 
his book Hitler's Interpreter (1951), Paul Schmidt de¬ 
scribed his leader as an absent-minded brooder, pale from 
sleeplessness, who, almost without warning, would suddenly 
lly into a rage. "‘Hitler had an extraordinary capacity for 
self-deception.” 

Similarly, Hitler’s generals, among others Hasso von 
Maiueutfel, Ciuenther Blumentriti, Fritz Baycrlein, Werner 
Kreipe, and Kurt Zeitzler, denounced the Fuehrer as an 
incompetent military bungler. They outdid one another in 
heaping scorn on the man already dead in the ruins of Ber 
lin. It was always the same theme: fhe professionals were 
infallible masters of the military art, but they were crushed 
because of Hitler’s stupid intervention in matters about 
which he kne\i^ nothing. They were helpless against Hitler’s 
criminal sense of intuition. But instead of rejecting a role in 
Hitler’s crimes, almost all followed devious paths and held 
onto their jobs. 

The victorious Allies, tcK), had their spate of ex post facto 
books. Typical was Wedemeyer Reports (1958) by Cieneraf 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, who, in October 1944, was sent to re¬ 
place General Stilwell as U.S. commander in the China 
theatre of war. Wedemeyer excoriated both Roosevelt and 
Churchill. Because of their support for Stalin, he charged, 
and their demand for the obliteration of Germany, they 
were responsible for “snatching defeat from the jaws of 
victory.” Further, he said, they were jointly guilty of allow¬ 
ing the Russians to penetrate deep into Central Europe. 

Roosevelt, said Wedemeyer, was possessed of a “fevered 
imagination” and a “cynical disregard for the will of the 
people,” “Roosevelt maneuvered us into ihe war by his 
patently unneutral actions against Germany and the final 
ultimatum to Japan.” The American President’s 1941 warn¬ 
ing of Hitler’s intentions against the American continent, 
in Wedemeyer’s opinion, was “fear strategy and a fraud.” 
Moreover, Roosevelt’s demand for CJemrany’s unconditional 
surrender stiffened German resistance and united all ele¬ 
ments behind Hitler, thus prolonging the war. “After slay- 
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ing one dragon we fotind ourselves confronted with a bigger 
and more dangerows one.** 

Equally hiirsh was Wedemeyer*s denunciation of Church- 
iil—a ‘'pseudostrategist,” guilty of “folly with a senseless 
lust for blood.** He charged that the cost of ChurchiH’s 
Mediterranean strategy* the thrust at the soft underbelly* 
was an extra year of war* as well as the lovss of a large part 
of the Continent. 

Wcidemcyer s assaults were by no means unique. As early 
as 1948, with the publication of C'harles A, Beard’s Presi- 
dent Rooseveli and the Coming of the War there began a 
iKnv campaign of revisionism. Roosevelt, it was charged, 
was the real instigator of the war with Japan. The revision¬ 
ists accused the American President of intending to enter 
the conflict from its very beginning and declared (hat he 
coldly and calculatingly set about the double taslv of insti¬ 
gating the Japanese to attack the United States while he 
subtly prepared American public opinion for war. Pearl 
Harbor, by this reasoning, became the fruit of Rooseveltian 
n I achi nations. 

Defenders of Roosevelt, among them Robert E. Sher- 
v^ood, Harry S Truman, and James F. Byrnes, dismissed 
these charges as fantastic nonsense. 

That all was not sweetness and light at the Allied high niiJi* 
taT-y level was revealed in the blazing memoirs (1958) of 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery of Alamein. The testy 
Ihiton challenged the reputations of top Allied commanders 
and triggered new battles over the battlefields of Western 
Europe. 

Montgomery praised Eisenhower as a human being and 
warm friend (“the wonderful humanity of the man . . . 
such an awfully decent chap . . . a remarkable and lovable 
man’*). Then he prcKcedcd to condemn the Supreme Coni- 
mander as a hesitant, indecisive, and changeable military 
leader, who displayed a lack of grip and operational direc¬ 
tion, whose philosophy of war was expensive in lives, and 
wliose broad front strategy unnecessarily prolonged the war 
into 1945. 

“Control was lacking,” Montgomery" wrote. “Our opera¬ 
tions had, in fact, become ragged and disjointed and wc now 
had got ourselves into a real mess.*’ Further: “Ike and I 
were poles apart w^hen it came to the conduct of war. My 
military doctrine was based on unbalancing the enemy while 
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keeping well-balanced myself. 1 planned always to make the 
enemy commit his reserves on a wide front in order to plug 
holes in his defenses; having forced him to do this, 1 then 
committed my own reserves in a narrow front in a hard 
blow. . , . Eisenhower’s creed appeared to me to be thal 
. - . everybody must attack all the time,” 

Thus, in Montgomery’s opinion. Eisenhower was not a 
great soldier. The Briton quoted Lieutenant General Walter 
Bedell Smith’s description of Eisenhower as rather like “a 
football coach ... up and down the line all the time, en¬ 
couraging evet^one to get on with the game.” 

Essentially the differences revolved around two issties. 
One was the command structure: Montgomery had wanted 
a single ground commander—himself. The other was Eisen¬ 
hower’s broad-front strategy, proposing a double thrust 
sending the British to the Ruhr and the Americans to the 
Saar, as opposed to Montgomery's one massive spearhead, a 
“single punch” into Germany. 

The end of the war, said Montgomery, was within reach 
after the fall of Paris. “But what was now needed were quick 
decisions and above all a plan. ... 1 had a plan ready.” 
It called for a swift thrust by a striking force of 40 divisions, 
under bis command, directly across the Low Countries from 
the coastal areas to the Ruhr and Berlin. Montgomery went 
to General George C. Marshall, head of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, with his complaints about Eisenhower as 
well as two of his subordinate generals, Bradley and Patlon. 
“Marshall listened, but said little. It was clear that he en¬ 
tirely disagreed.” 

Support for Montgomery’s thesis came from inside de¬ 
feated Germany when General Guenther Bliimentritt, chief 
of staff of the Western German armies, commented: ”1 am 
absolutely convinced that the war would have been over by 
Christmas, 1944, that there would have been a saving of 
Allied lives, and that the Western Allies would have been in 
Berlin before the Russians had Montgomery’s plan been 
carried out.” 

These were grave charges. Eisenhower deeply resented 
the accusation that his strategy had cost lives. None the less, 
he refused to indulge in bitter excoriations—he was not that 
kind of man. Upon publication of Montgomery’s memoirs, 
President Eisenhower told a press conference: “We won the 
war in 11 months from the day we landed, and I heard no 
single prediction that, at that time, before we made that 
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election, when the war would be over, in less than two years. 
As a matter of fact, Winston Churchill told me that if we 
were as far as Paris and captured Paris by Christmas tiiiie, 
he would remark that that was the greatest military opera¬ 
tion of all time. I think 1 have been criticized by everybody 
who can write a book, and 1 will be in the future.” 

Eisenhower had already commented in his Crusade in 
Europe (1948) about his diherenccs with Montgomery, 
both in the matters of command and strategy, 

[On command:j [In August 1944] Montgomery suddenly 
proposed to me that he should retain tactical coordinating 
control of all ground forces throughout the campaign. . .. 
"Hie proposition was fantastic. ,., Tlic only effect of such a 
scheme would have been to place Monigomery in a position 
to draw at will, in support of his own ideas, upon the strength 
of the entire command. 

[On strategy:] J knew that any pcncillikc thrust into the 
heart of Germany such as he proposed would meet nothing 
but certain destruction.... 1 wiHild not consider it.. .. Gen¬ 
eral Montgomery was acquainted only with the situation in 
his own sector.... He did not understand the impossible situ¬ 
ation that would have developed along the rest of our great 
front when he, having outrun the possibility of maintenance, 
was forced to slop or withdraw. 

Anglo-American friction came partly from the American 
belief that the British were not .sufficiently aggressive. “I 
repeatedly urged Montgomery,” Eisenhower wrote, “to speed 
up and intensify his efforts to the limit.” 

Lieutenant General Omar N. Bradley, commenting in his 
memoirs on problems of closing the Argentan-Falaisc trap, 
lent support to the criticism: 

[The plan was that] while U.S. Forces drove up from the 
south, Montgomery would drive from the north through 
Falaise to cut off (he enemy.... As wc waited patiently for 
Monty at Argentan, the enemy reinfoixed the [Falaise] gap. 
... But instead of redoubling his push to close that leak, 
Monty shifted bis main effort against the pocket farther 
west.,.. If Monty’s tactics mystified me, they dismayed 
Eisenhower even more. 


Lieutenant General George S. Patton, Jr., even more 
shocked, looked on helplessly as the enemy fled the trap. 
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When stopped by Bradley at Argentan, Patton raged: **Lei 
me go to Faiaise and we’ll drive the British back into the sea 
for another Dunkirk.” 

Such were the brotherly battles among the top Allied 
brass. 

Montgomery was infuriated when he learned that Eisen¬ 
hower had complained to Churchill that the British should 
be more on the olTerisivc and intimated that the British were 
leaving most of the fighting to the Americans. “Just when 
final victory was in sight,” Montgomery wTOte, “whispers 
went round the British forces that the Supreme Commander 
had complained that we were not doing our fair share of the 
fighting. 1 do not think that great and good man, now one of 
my greatest friends, had any idea of the trouble he was 
starting. From that time onwards there were always 'feel¬ 
ings’ between the British and American forces.” 

This post-mortem battle centered mostly around the per¬ 
sonality of Montgomery. Behind the sleek, almost ecclesi¬ 
astical exterior of the victor of Jill Alamcin was an extra¬ 
ordinary ego, a sublime self-confidence, a pomposity of 
herculean proportions. Even Churchill judged Montgomery 
to he “indomitable in defeat, invincible in retreat, insutfera- 
ble in victory.” 

What was behind it all? In all probability Montgomery 
was annoyed by the necessity of remaining a deputy to a 
Supreme ( ommander whom he regarded as inferior to 
himself in both ability and experience. This was loo much 
for his sensitive stomach. Yet, it seems clear that had he 
been allowed to drive his “single punch” into the heart of 
the Reich, he would have gotten a fax worse bloody nose 
than he got at Arnhem. 

In November 1959 Montgomery was joined in the post¬ 
war pattern of dressing dow n General Eisenhower by Field 
Marshal Viscount Alanbrooke, chief of the British Imperial 
General SlatT during most of World War M. In Arthur 
Bryant’s Triumph in the West (1959), the second volume 
based on Lord Alanbrooke’s diaries, Alanbrooke (formerly 
Alan Brooke) described his old comrade as “a charming 
personality. . , . But no real commander.” In the Alan¬ 
brooke version, at the time when the Battle of the Bulge was 
impending, there was “a very unsatisfactory state of affairs 
in France with no one running the land battle. Fisenhower, 
though supposed to be doing so, is on the golf links at Reims 
—entirely detached and taking practically no part in run- 
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?iing the war.” Alanhrooke again emphasized the theme (hat 
weak American leadership prolonged the conflict: “The 
main impression I gathered was that Eisenhower was no real 
dtreclor of thought, plans, energy, or direction. Just a co¬ 
ordinator, a good mixer, a champion of inter-allied coopera¬ 
tion/’ 

Eisenhower maintained a dignified silence, but James 
Hagerty, his press secretary, denied the golf-playing charge. 
In (he midst of the roar of outrage came this retort from a 
careful reader: that at the very time tftc Battle of the Bulge 
was about to begin, it was not Eisenhower but Montgomery 
who was playing golf. On page 307 of his memoirs Mont¬ 
gomery said: “On the morning of the 16tb December \1944] 
... 1 decided to . . . play a few holes of golf, . . . But 
our game was soon intemipted by a message to say that the 
Ciennans had launched a heavy attack that morning.” 

Alanbrooke soon withdrew his statement about E'isen- 
hower’s golf, intimating that it wa.s a figure of speech, so 
lo speak. But the charge was resented by those sensitive to 
the fact that, as President, Eisenhower was widely accused 
by his political opponents of spending too much time on the 
golf course. 

It was all a storm in a golf-cup, but it left a residue of bad 
feeling. General Carl Spaatz, wartime chief of the U.S. stra¬ 
tegic bomber fleet, pointed out that how^ the Allies managed 
to win World Wiir II handicapped as they were by American 
generals, is a mystery. “Is it possible,” he asked, “that the 
war was won by a succession of strategic or tactical blunders 
by Churchill, Marshall, and Eisenhower, and could have 
been lost by the more brilliant plans now being exposed by 
Montgomery and Alanbrooke?” 

One observer asked a final question: “Why don’t old sol¬ 
diers fade away, instead of sniping at their former com¬ 
rades-in-arms?” 


Retrospect and Prospect 

At the opening of the twentieth century it seemed that a de¬ 
cent world society was in Uie process of formation. Phe¬ 
nomenal were the strides in science, industry, and commun¬ 
ications. There was hope in the minds of men of good will 
that at long last human beings would finally reject the cult 
of force as inappropriate to civilized society. 

Henry Adams had predicted that in 1938 (exactly a cen- 
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iury from his own birth) the world might start being civi¬ 
lized. Others, too, believed that war, relic of barbarism, 
would be placed where it belonged—in the category of 
cannibalism. 

Yet, twice within the first half of the twentieth century 
great wars brought ruin and disorder. In 1914 the squabbles 
of nationalism, clashing imperialistic ambitions, trade ri¬ 
valries, and militarism set the world aflame. Germany was 
thwarted in this, her first attempt, to find ‘‘a place in the 
sun.” The tragic results of the war included vast human and 
material losses, the disruption of the world economy, and 
a residue of irreconcilable hatreds. Fxonomic collapse was 
followed by challenge from totalitarian movements—Com 
munism in Soviet Russia, Fascism in Italy, and National 
Socialism in Germany. Bitter was the struggle for the con¬ 
tinued existence of democratic ideas and institutions. 

Out of C onfiagration 1 came a new Europe of accentuated 
nationalities. Individual national states relied more and more 
upon their own power and on the power of military alii 
anccs. Rivalries between nations became more and more 
pronounced. 

In 1939 Hitler's insane ambition for global power was the 
immediate cause that plunged the world into another war 
to the death. Many of the same general causes that had moti¬ 
vated World War I acted to generate the new conflict. 

Hitler and the Axis were smashed down. 

But the uneasy peace brought new problems. This time 
the human and material losses were inestimably greater than 
in the preceding w ar. Again there wds a residue of staggering 
tasks for victors and vanquished alike. Swords had to be 
beaten into plowshares; cities rebuilt; trade and communica¬ 
tion restored; hunger, misery, and disease overcome. Income 
from exports had declined to a minimum and investments! 
had been used to pay for critical war materials. At the close 
of the war gold and dollar reserves of most nations were af 
the vanishing point. And mast difficult of ail was the psycho- j 
logical problem of dealing with weariness, inertia, and cyni-j 
cism. 

The sovereignty of the national state was reestablished 
The atomistic force of nationalism, far from being weakened 
by the conflict, became stronger and stronger, spreading to 
Africa, the Near East, and the Far East. There was an in 
creiuse in xenophobia, hatred of foreigners, fear of the 
stranger. 
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Tlie basic phenomenon was not new. In one of his Dia- 
logiies, Plato tells the story of a vistor to Athens from one of 
the Greek settlements in Magna Graecia, who complained 
about the Hellenic disposition to divide all the world’s in¬ 
habitants into two species—Circeks and barbarians. The 
disgusted foreigner added a touch of sarcasm: “Some wise 
and understanding creature, such as a crane is reputed to 
be, might in imitation of you make a similar division, and 
set up cranes against all other animals, to their own special 
glorification, at the same time jumbling together all the 
others, including man, under the appellation of brutes/’ 

lliis same kind of iirbitrary, unrealistic, and irrational 
classification was applied to the beniy of humanity by inte¬ 
gral nationalists. Tire phenomenon is understandable—man 
has a natural attachment for his home, which he wants to 
protect against all dangers. He gravitates toward the nation 
—the extension of the family and the crowd—because it 
seems to promise self-preser\'ation and safety. 

But therein was—and is—the trap. Exploding nationalism 
—and more war. 

And the future? 

As always, there are two diametrically opposed views. 
One sees a liopeless drift into chaos, the other stands firmly 
on the platform of human progress. 

EVom the pessimists comes the warning that a technologi¬ 
cal monster has been created that may eventually destroy all 
mankind. Watch the signs. In 1945 the bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima contained the equivalent of 20,000 tons of T.N.T. 
In 1948 an improved bomb had the equivalent of 120,000 
tons of T.N.T., to be followed in 1952 by another with the 
equivalent of 3,000,000 tons of T.N.T., blowing a mile-wide 
bole in the ocean. In 1954 a bomb containing the equivalent 
of 20,000,000 tons of T.N.T. was tested. Natives in the 
Marshall islands who had been evacuated several hundred 
miles from the center of the explosion, and Japanese fisher¬ 
men, far away, were affected by radioactive ash, or fallout. 

This, say the pessimists, is the wave of the future. Some 
madman or group of monsters may well touch off the ex¬ 
plosion that will bring an end to life on this planet. 

In constrast to tlic prophets of doom, others say that after 
World War II mankind showed a tremendous recuperative 
power. ’Fhere has been a rapid growth in economic produc¬ 
tivity, in birth rate, and in technology. The optimists point 
to the first steps from national to world sovereignty as ex- 
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pressed in the League of Nations and the United Nations, 
Lhere is hope, they say, that the old notion of integral inu 
tionalism will give way to cultural nationalism. Then there 
will be more emphasis upon tolerance and understanding oi 
other peoples, and ail peoples will eventijally see the neccs- 
sity for submerging localized seLfish feelings in the interest 
of a common humanity. 

“Large parts of mankind," says Hans Kohn, “seem impa- 
fient today with the hard discipline of individual thinking, 
and full of desire to march in masses, to feel the comrade¬ 
ship of masses, to overcome the loneliness and fear in the 
growing complexity of the human situation. . . . Twen¬ 
tieth-century man has become less confident than his nine¬ 
teenth-century ancestor wiis. He hat! witnessed the dark 
powers of history in his own experience. Things which 
seemed to belong to the past have reappeared: fanatical 
faith, infallible leaders, slavery and miussacres, the uproot¬ 
ing of whole populations, ruthlessness and barbarism. Bur 
against all the expectations of tolalitarians, by the middle of 
the twentieth century, Western civilization has proved its 
power of resistance against fanatic ideologies," 

For those who believe In human progress there is the 
hope that, despite the fears and insecurity of the present, 
there may be a better future. It is possible, they say, that a 
new era of civilization may somehow open out beyond the 
stage of xenophobic nationalism. The intense faith of man 
in liberty can survive the unpleasant troubles of the present. 

In the words of Winston Churchill: “It may well be that 
the lively sense of universal brotherhood and of bright hopes 
of the future may stir in humanity those qualities which will 
enable it to survive the dread agencies which have fallen 
into its as yet untutored hands." 
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appendix B 

Headline History of World War II 


Sept. I 


Sept. 3 
Sept. 17 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 28 
Nov. 30 
Dec. 17 


March 12 

April 9 
May 10 


May 12 
May 15 
May 16 
May 28 

May 26~Junc 4 
June 10 

June 14 
June 15-16 


1939 

Germany invades Poland. Ultimatum txom 
Britain and France. 

Britain and France declare war. 

Soviet troops enter Eastern Poland, 

Warsaw surrenders. 

Poland partitioned by Germany and Russia. 
U.S.S.R. invades Finland. 

Graf Spee is scuttled at Montevideo. 

1940 

Peace signed in Moscow between U.S.S.R. 
and Finland. 

Nazis invade Denmark and Norway. 

Nazis invade Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg. 

Chamberlain resigns as British Prime Min¬ 
ister. 

Churchill takes office. 

Germans cross French frontier. 

Dutch army capitulates, 

French line broken at Sedan. 

King L^eopold of Belgium capitulates. 
Dunkirk evacuation. 

Italy declares war on Britain and France. 
Italy invades France. 

Germans enter undefended Paris. 

Russians occupy Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 
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June 22 

June 27 

July 3 
July 10 
Sept. 3 


Sept. 7 
Sept. 16 
Sept. 27 


Oct. 28 
Nov. 11-12 
Nov. 14-16 
Nov. 20-25 


Jan. 6 

Jan., 10 

March I 
March 11 
March 27 
March 28 
March 30 
ApriJ 6 
ApiiJ 11 
May 2-31 
May 10-11 
May 20 
May 27 
June 1 
June 8 
JlUK 14 
June 18 

June 22 
July 12 
Aug. 14 

Aug, 25 
SepL 19 
Oct. 11 


FraiKc and Germany sign armistice at 
Compiegne. 

Rumania cedes Bessarabia and Northern 
Bukovina to Soviet Russia. 

British attack French capital ships at Oran. 
Beginning of Battic of Britain. 

U.S.—Great Britain destroyer-base ex- 
cluinge. 

Abdication of King Carol of Rumania. 
Opening of London Blitz. 

Seketive Service Act in U.S. 

German-Italian-Japanese Iripartite Pact, 
10-year agreement, signed in Beilin (Pact 
of Berlin). 

Italy invades Greece. 

Royal Air Force attacks Taranto. 

Germans raid Coventry. 

Hungary, Rumania, Slovakia join Tripar¬ 
tite Pact. 

1941 

President Roosevelt’s speech on the Four 
Freedoms. 

Ixnd-Lease Bill introduced into Congres%s.. 
Soviet-German trade pact. 

Bulgaria joins Tripartite Pact, 
lend-lxasc Bill signed by President. 
Revohitkm in Yugoslavia. 

Battle of Cape Matapan. 

Gennan counleroffensive in North Africa. 
Germans invade Greece and Yugoslavia. 
Russo-Japanese Neutrality Treaty. 
Revolutian in Iraq suppressed by British. 
Rudolf Hess flies to Scotland. 

Germans invade Crete. 

German battleship Bismarck sunk, 

British withdraw from Crete. 

Allies enter Syria. 

Roosevelt freezes Axis funds in U.S. 
Germany and Turkey sign treaty of friend¬ 
ship. 

Hitler attacks Soviet Union, 

British-Soviet mutual aid pact. 

Atlantic Charter. Roosevelt and Churchill 
meet at sea and agree on war aims. 

British and Russian troops enter Iran. 
Germans occupy Kiev. 

General HideU Tojo becomes Premier of 
Japan. 



Nov. 18 
Nov. 26 
Nov. 28 
Dec. 1 
7 


Dec. 8 


I3ec. 9 


Dec. l(>-n 

Dec. 13 
Dec. 22 


Dec. 25 


Jan. 1 

Jan. 10-U 
Jan. 21 
Feb. 12 

Feb. 15 
March 7 
March 17 
April 9 
April 18 
May 4~9 
May 26 


May 30-31 
June 4 
June 21 
June 25-27 

Aug. 7 
Aug. 12 
Aug, 19 
Oct. 23 
Nov. 7-8 


Headline History of World War It m 

Eighth Army’s desert offensive in I.ibya. 
Strong U.S. note to Japan, 

Russians retake Rostov. 

Russians counterattack at T\ila. 

Japan attacLs Pearl Harbor. Pacific Fleet 
crippled, 

Japan declares war on Britain and U.S, 
Japanese landings in Thailand and Malaya- 
Great Britain and U.S. declare war on 
Japan. 

H.M.S, Prince of Wales and H.M.S, Re¬ 
pulse sunk by Japanese air attacks off Ma¬ 
layan coast 

Germany and Italy declare war on U.S, 
U.S, declares war on both those countries. 
Hungary and Bulgaria declare war on U.S. 
Japanese begin major attack on Philippines, 
First Washington Conference. 

Churchill in Washington. 

Hong Kong surrenders. 

1942 

Twenty-six nations sign United Nations 
Declaration. 

Japanese invade Netherlands East Indies. 
Genrian counteroffensive in North Africa, 
Scharnhorst, Gneus'cnau, and Prinz Eugen 
escape from Brest. 

British surrender Singapore. 

Evacuation of Rangoon. 

MacArthur arrives in Australia, 

U.S, forces on Bataan surrender. 

Tokyo bombed by U.S. Army planes. 

Battle of the Coral Sea. 

German counteroffensive in North Africa, 
Twenty-year Anglo-Soviet Treaty signed in 
London. 

Fii’st R.A.F. 1,000-bomber raid on Cologne. 
Battle of Midway Island. 

Germans take Tobruk. 

Second Washington Conference between 
Roosevelt and Churchill. 

U.S. Marines land on Guadalcanal. 

First Moscow Conference. 

Raid on Dieppe. 

Montgomery strikes at El Alamein. 

U.S. and Britain land great army in North 
Africa. 
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Nov. 

11 

German troops enter unoccupied France. 

Nov. 

19-22 

Stalingrad counteroffensive. 

Dec. 

24 

Admiral Darlan, Chief of State in North 
Africa, assassinated, 

1943 

Jan. 

14-24 

Casablanca Confcrence. 

Jan. 

23 

Eighth Army enters Tripoli, 

Feb. 

2 

German forces surrender at Stalingrad. 
Turning point of war in Russia, 

March 2 

Battle of the Bismarck Sea. 

May 

11 27 

lliird Washington Conference lx*tween 
Roosevelt and CburchiJL 

May 

12 

Organized Axis resistance in Tunisia ends. 

May 

15 

Third Internationid (Cojnintern) dissolved 
in Moscow. (Announced May 22.) 

May 

18 

United Nations Food C'onfcrence at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 

May 

20 

Victory parade in Tunis. 

July 

9-10 

Allied inva-sion of Sicily. 

July 

19 

Bombing of Rome. 

July 25 

Mussolinj replaced by Badoglio as Italian 
Premier. 

Aug. 

17-24 

First Quebec Conference. 

Aug. 

28 

Death of King Boris HI of Bulgaria. Suc¬ 
ceeded by son, 6-year-old Simeon 11. 

Sept, 

3 

Allied invasion of Southern Italy. 

Sept. 

8 

Italy surrenders. 

Sept. 

9 

Allied landing at Salerno. 

Sept. 

10 

Germans occupy Rome. 

Oct, 

13 

Italy declares war on Germany. 

Oct. 

18-Nov. 1 

Moscow Conference of foreign secretaries 
(Hull, Eden, Molotov). 

Nov. 

<5 

Recapture of Kiev by Russians. 

Nov. 

9 

Establishment of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(U.N.R.R.A.) 

Nov. 

22-26 

First Cairo Ctmference (Roosevelt, Church¬ 
ill, Chiang Kai-shek). 

Nov. 

28 I>ec. 1 

Teheran Conference (Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin). 

Dec. 

4-6 

Second Cairo Conference (Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Inonli). 

Dec 

12 

Czecho-Sovict Alliance for mutual assist¬ 
ance. 

Dec. 

26 

Nazi battleship Scharnhorst sunk off North 


Cape, 
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)aa. 22 

March 8 
March 19 
April 10 
May 23 
June 4 
June 6 
June 13-14 
June 15 
July 1-15 

July 3 
July 20 
July 27 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 21-Sept 

Aug. 23 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 5 
Sept 8 
Sept. 9 
Sept. 10 

Sept. 17 
Oct. 9 

Oct. 14 
Oct. 20 


Oct. 21-22 
Nov. 12 
Dec. 16 


Jan. 9 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 20 

Jan. 27 
Jan. 31 


1944 

Allied troops land at Anzio behind Ger 
man lines. 

Finns reject Soviet armistice terms. 

(Jerman troops cross Mungarian frontier. 
Russians recapture Odessa. 

Allied offensive from Anzio beachhead. 
Rome captured by Anglo-American troops. 
D-Day. Allied invasion of Normandy. 

First flying bombs land in England, 

First Superfortress raid on Japan. 
International Monetary Conference at 
Bretton Woods. 

Russians recapture Minsk. 

Hitler wounded in bomb plot, 

U.S. troops break through, west of St. Ld. 
U.S. forces complete conquest of Guam. 
Allied forces land on south coast of France. 
29 Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Washington, 
D.C. 

Rumania accepts Russian annistice tertiKS. 
Paris liberated. 

British liberate Brussels, 

End of Finnish-Russian fighting. 

The Soviet Union declares wtir on Bulgaria 
First V-2 lands on London. 

Bulgarian armistice. 

Second Quebec Conference (Churchill and 
Roosevelt). Finnish armistice signed. 
Allied airborne army lands in Holland. 
Third Moscow Conference (Churchill, 
Eden, Stalin). 

Allies occupy Athens. 

Belgrade liberated by Russians and Yugo¬ 
slavs. 

American troops invade Philippines. 

Battle of Leyte Gulf. 

Tirpitz sunk in Troms5 Fiord by R.A.F. 
Germans launch counteroffeasive. Battle 
of the Bulge. 

1945 

U.S. forces land on Luzon in Philippines, 
Russians capture Warsaw. 

Provisional Government of Hungary signs 
armistice. 

Memel liberated. 

Churchill and Roosevelt meet at Malta, 
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Nov. 11 

German troops enter unoccupied France. 

Nov. \%22 

Stalingrad counteroffensive. 

Dec. 24 

Admiral Darlan, Chief of State in North 
Africa, assassinated. 

1943 

Jan. 14-24 

CasabIa nca Conference. 

Jan. 23 

Fdghth Army enters Tripoli. 

Feb. 2 

German forces suriender at Stalingrad. 
I'uniing pt)int of war in Russia. 

March 2 

Battle of the Bismarck Sea. 

May IF 27 

lliird Washington Conference between 
Roosevelt and Churchill. 

May 12 

Organized Axis resistance in Tunisia ends 

May 15 

Third International (C3>minlein) dissolved 
in Moscow. (Announced May 22.) 

May 18 

United Natioas Food ("onference at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 

May 20 

Victoiy parade in Tunis. 

July 9-10 

Allied invasion of Sicily. 

July 19 

Bombing of Rome. 

July 25 

Mussolini replaced by Badoglio as Italian 
Premier. 

Aug. 17-24 

First Quebec Conference. 

Aug. 28 

Death of King Boris HI of Bulgaria. Suc¬ 
ceeded by son, 6-year-old Simeon 11. 

Sept. 3 

Allied invasion of Southern Italy. 

Sept. 8 

Italy surrenders. 

Sept. 9 

Allied landing at Salerno. 

Sept. 10 

Germaas occupy Rome, 

Oct. 13 

Italy declares war on Germany. 

Oct. 18^-Nov. 1 

Moscow Conference of foreign secretaries 
(Hull, Eden, Molotov), 

Nov. 6 

Recapture of Kiev by Russians. 

Nov. 9 

Establishment of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(U.N.R.R.A.) 

Nov. 22-26 

First Cairo Conference (Roosevelt, Church¬ 
ill, Chiang Kai-shek). 

Nov. 28-Dec. 1 

Teheran Conference (Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin). 

Dec. 4- 6 

Second Cairo Conference (Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Inonii). 

Dec. 12 

Czecho-Sovict Alliance for mutual assist¬ 
ance. 

Dec. 26 

Nazi battleship Scharnhorst sunk off North 


Cape. 
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Ian. 22 

March 8 
March 19 
April 10 
May 23 
June 4 
June 6 
June 13-14 
June 15 
July 1-15 

July 3 
July 20 
July 27 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 21-Sept 

Aug. 23 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 3 
Sept. 4 
Sept. 5 
Sept 8 
Sept, 9 
■Sept 10 

Sept 17 
Oct. 9 

Oct. 14 
Oct 20 


Oct 21-22 
Nov. 12 
Dec. 16 


Jan. 9 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 20 

Jan. 27 
Jan. 31 


1944 

Allied troops land at Anzio l>ehind (3er- 
man lines. 

Finns reject Soviet armistice terms. 

German troops cross Hungarian frontier. 
Russians recapture Odessa. 

Allied offensive from Anzio beachhead. 
Rome captured by Anglo-American troops, 
D-Day. Allied invasion of Normandy, 

First flying bombs land in England. 

First Superfortress raid on Japan. 
International Monetary Conference at 
Bretton Woods. 

Russians recapture Minsk. 

Hitler wounded in bomb plot 
U.S. troops break through, west of St. L6. 
U.S. forces complete conquest of Guam. 
Allied forces land on south coast of France. 
29 Dumbarton Oaks Conference, Washington, 
DC. 

Rumania accepts Russian armistice terms. 
Paris liberated. 

British liberate Brussels. 

End of Finnish-Russian fighting. 

'Fhe Soviet Union declares mu on Bulgaria. 
First V-2 lands on London. 

Bulgarian armistice. 

vSecond Quebec Conference (Churchill and 
Roosevelt). Finnish annistice signed. 
Allied airborne army lands in Holland. 
ITiird Moscow Conference (Churchill, 
Eden, Stalin). 

Allies occupy Athens. 

Belgrade liberated by Russians and Yugo¬ 
slavs. 

American troops invade Philippines. 

Battle of Leyte Gulf. 

Tirpitz sunk in Tromso Fiord by R.A.F. 
Germans launch counteroffensive. Battle 
of the Bulge. 

1945 

U.S. forces land on Luzon in Philippines. 
Russians capture Warsaw. 

Provisional Government of Hungary signs 
armistice, 

Memel liberated. 

Churchill and Roosevelt meet at Malta. 
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Feb. 3 
Feb. 4-12 

Feb. 19 
March 4 

March 7 

April 1 
Apti! 12 

April 13 
April 25 


April 28 
April 30 


May 1 
May 2 


May 3 
May 7 

May 8 
June 26 

July 17-Aug. 2 

Aug. 6 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 14 
Sept. 2 


U.S. troops enter Manila. 

Yalta Conference (Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Stalin). 

U.S. Marines land on Iwo Jima. 

Finland declares war on Germany as from 
September 15, 1944. 

U.S. First Army crosses Rhine on bridge 
at Rcrnagen. 

U.S. invasion of Okinawa. 

Death of President Roosevelt. Truman be¬ 
comes President. 

Vienna liberated by Soviet army. 

United Nations parley opens at San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Russian and U.S. forces meet at Torgau on 
the Elbe. 

Mussolini executed by Partisans. 

Hiller commits suicide in bunker at Reich 
Chancellery in Berlin. 33,000 inmates of 
Dachau concentration camp fre^d by U.S. 
forces. Soviet flag raised over Reichstag in 
Berlin. 

Grand Admiral Doenitz takes conmiand in 
Germany. 

Fall of Berlin to Russians. 

German armies in Italy make complete 
surrender. 

Rangoon captured. 

Germany surrenders unconditionally to 
Western Allies and Russia. 

V-E Day. 

World Security Charier signed at San 
Francisco. 

Potsdam Conference (Truman, Stalin, 
Churchill and later Attlee). 

First atomic bomb dropped on Hiroshima. 
U.S.S.R, declares war on Japan. 

Second atomic bomb dropped on Nagasaki. 
Japanese unconditional surrender. 

Japanese sign surrender terms on U.S.S. 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 



IINVIL 

^PQS nJB I 

AVALANCHE 
BARBA ROSSA 
BOLERO 
CORKSCREW 
fX)RONET 

CROSSBOW 

DYNAMO 

FANFARE 

FELIX 

FLINTLOCK 

FORAGER 

FORMER NAVAL 
PERsSON 
FRANnC 

galvanic 

GOOSEBERRY 


appendix C 

Selected List of World War II 
Military Code Names 


Allied invasion of southern France begun 
on August 15, 1944. Tlie code name was 
changed to Dragoon. 

Allied plan to return to Norway following 
the liberation of France. The operation 
took place on May 10, 1945. 

The Allied amphibious attack on Salerno 
initiated on September 9, 1943. 

The German code name for the invasion 
of Soviet Russia on June 22, 1941. 

The task of transferring U.S. forces from 
the United States to England. 

Allied occupation of Pantelleria, Italy, 
which took place on June II, 1943. 

The operation planned against Honshu, the 
mainland of Japan. The two atomic bombs 
exploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
brought cancellation of this operation. 

The Allied air onslaught on German 
V-bomb rocket sites. 

British evacuation of Dunkirk from May 
26 to June 4, 1940. 

A generic term used to denote all Alh'ed 
operations in the Mediterranean. 

Intended German operation across Spain 
to capture Gibraltar. 

Allied attack on the Marshall Islands in 
early 1944. 

Allied operations in the Marianas in mid“ 
June 1944. 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill. 

Allied air shuttle between Berlin and Ru»“ 
sia. 

Allied assault to win back the Gilbert 
islands in November 1943. 

One of the artificial breakwaters con* 
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GRAPEFRLJn 

GKJEilF 


GRI NADE 
GYMNASr 


HERRSTNFBiiL 

HUSKY 

JfUitll.EE 

LUMBERJACK 

MARKET 


MULBERRY 

OVERLORD 

PLUNDER 

ROUNDl^P 

SEA LION 

SHINGLE 

SHO-GO 

SIJBDGEIIAMMER 


SOAPSUTIS 


Rtnicted and established off the coast of 
France by the Allies in conjunction with 
Operation Overlord. 

Offensive in North Italy by the U.S. Fifth 
Anxiy in early April 1945. 

A German operation which employed spe¬ 
cial troops dressed in American uniforms 
tc» capture the bridges on IIk* Meuse during 
the Battle of Ardennes in December 1944. 
Operation by U.S. Ninth Army driving to¬ 
ward the Rhine, February 23, 1945,, 
President Roosevelt’s suggested American 
attack against, northwest Africa outside the 
Mediterranean. l.aler revised (o include the 
British and American assault within the 
Mediterranean. 

Code name for Hitler’s counteroffensive in 
the Ardennes in December 1944. 

The Allied invasion of vSicily, which Ixigan 
on July 9~ 10, 1943. 

Tl>e Allied raid on Dieppe, France, on 
August 19. 1942. 

The Allied attiick noith of the Moselle be¬ 
tween Coblenz, Bonn, and Cologne in late 
February 1945. 

The Allied operation to seize the bridges 
at Nijmegen and Arnhem on wSeptember 17, 
1944. The code name garden was used to 
describe the land operation in conjunction 
with MARKET. 

The main artificial harbor set up outside 
France for Operation Overlord. 

ITic Allied invasion of the Normandy 
coastline which began on June 6. 1944. 
llie Allied plan to cross the Rhine north 
of the Ruhr on March 23, 1945. 

Original operation planned against France. 
Replaced by Overlord. 

Hitler’s projected invasion of England in 
1940. Plan abandoned. 

Allied operation in early 1944 to outflank 
the Gustav Line in Italy. 

Japanese plan to defend the Philippines in 
1944. 

Alternate, limited Allied operation to in¬ 
vade the Continent and to be used if, by 
September 1942, Russia were on the verge 
of collapse. 

The Allied air bombing of the Ploesti oil 
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fields in Rumania on August 1, 1943. 

SIRANGLB 

Allied air attack to seal off Germans in 
North Italy in the spring of 1944. 

SUPERCHARGE 

General Montgomery’s plan to annihilate 
the German combat forces in North Africa 
at El Alaraein, October 1942. 

TA 

Japanese reinforcement progiam for tlie 
Philippines in late 1944. 

rORCH 

The Allied landings on the coasts of North 
Africa which began on November 8, 1942. 

UNDERTONE 

U.S. and French operation south of the 
Moselle on March 15, 1945. 

VERnABLE 

Canadian and British operation between 
the Rhine and the Meuse on February 8, 
1945. 

WHITE 

Hitler’s offensive against Poland in Sep 
tember 1939. 

YELLOW 

Hitler’s offensive action against the north¬ 
ern flank of the Western front crossing the 
area of Luxemburg, Belgium and Holland. 
“Case Yellow” was prepared as early as 
October 1939 but was executed in May 
1940. 



appendix D Glossary on Major Conferences of World War il 



QUEBEC Aug. 17-24, QUAKLVNT Rooscvelt, decision to invade France. 

(First) 1943 ChnrcIilU Reorgani^tion of Southeast Asia command. 




































MOSCOW Oct IS- •••••••• Foreiga Deciaxation witii Cinna on pcsiwar security 

Nov. 1,1943 mimsters and co5peration. 

Htill, Eden* Establishment of European Advisory Coun- 

Molotov cU. 

Advisory Council for Italy. 



QUEBEC Sept 10,1944 octagon Roosevelt Plans for completion of European war, 

(Second) Churchill Plans for Pacific war. 
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Agattu, 334, 436 
Agno River, 567 
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Alara d Haifa, 350 
Alamogordo, New Mexico, 596 
Alanbrooke, Loid, See Brooke, 
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Alaska, 288, 334,436,438 
Albania, 56, 194, 196-198, 300, 
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Alberti, 122 
Albert Canal, 118-119 
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329-330, 334-335, 430, 436- 
438 

Alexander, Gen. Sir Harold, 
346, 364, 405-406, 425 
Alexandria, Egypt, 151^ 190, 
193, 344-345 
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Ah Beg Gailani, Rashid, 209 
Alien Registration Act, 238 
Allenby, Lord, 198 
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